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SIR, 


"HE diſplaying your name at he 

head of theſe Sheets, is, I confeſs, 
like "antes out a ſplendid Sign to catch 
the Traveller's Eye, and entice him to 
make trial of the entertainment the place 
affords. But when I can write under my 
Sign, that Mr. Porz has been here, and 
was content, Who wil Laueſtion the good- 
neſs of the Houſe . 


You ſee, Sr R, andy bac FD 
hide it, my intereſted 3 in this Epiſtle. 
Perhaps I ſhould find it difficult, on ſuch 
an occaſion as the preſent, to addreſs you 
in any terms, which might not be con- 
ſtrued into Self-love, more or leſs refined. 
Will not this be the alk if I fay, as with 
truth I can, that I was glad to ſeize the 
only opportunity I may ever have of ſo 
* teſtifying my juſt Eſteem for a 


worthy 


Epiftle Dedicatory. 
worthy Friend, to whom I have been 
long and much obliged ? Yet allow me 


to add, that I imagine I do give a Proof 


of that Eſteem, when J inſcribe to You 
this Attempt towards a Hiſtory of Roman 
Virtue and Patriotiſm. No conſideration, 
I hope, could engage me to it, if I were 
not perſuaded that you really are, what 
your writings declare you to be, a Friend 


to Virtue, to your: Country, and to the 


Liberties of Ns: , 


I; wa 4 


-T, am with f ncerity þ akte, 


of a 


2 our 7 F at 2 


. unble Servant, 


N. Hooke. 


& wo Zoo hoy 


de. 


CHAP; I. 


and builds Lavinium. F. V. He ſucceeds to the Kingdom of 


adventures of Romulus and Remus. They dethrone Amulius, and 


044 7: © 865 OY 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


FIRST BOOK: 


— 


THE 


REGAL STATE of ROME. 


Of the Original of the Romans, and the | | 
Building of Rome. | I 


\ 


NE CT. The firſt Romans were of Trojan extraction. 
I F. II. Afnepss voyage to Italy. $. III. The ancient Inhabi- 
tants of that Pountry. 5. IV. neas's reception by Latinus, 
King of Latiun. He marries Lavinia the Daughter of Latinus, 


his father-in-law. F. VI. The Death of Aneas, who is ſucceed- 
ed by his fon Aſcanius. F. VII. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, 
and yields Lavinium to Aineas Sylvius, the ſon of Aineas by La- 
vinia. F. VIII. The Latines upon the Death of Aſcanius unite 
Lavinium and Alba into one Dominron, which they decree to 
Eneas Sylvius, but give the ſovereign Power in affairs of Reli- 
gion to Julus the ſon of Aſcanius. F. IX. The ſucceſſion of the 
Kings of Alba from Æneas Sylviur to Amulius, who dethrones 
his elder Brother Numiter. $. X. The birth, education, and 


reſtore their, Grandfather Numitor. F. XI. Numitor ſends his 
two grandſons to plant a colony. They quarrel about the ſpot 


of ground where the new city ſhall ſtand. Remus is ſlain. 6. 
XII. RoME is BUILT. | 


: 5 Bef. J. C. 
C HA P. Hl. ROMULUS. * 


$. I. Romulus is choſen King of Rome. F. II. He puts on a 
Robe of diſtinction, and appoints 12 LicToRs to attend V. of R. 1. 
him. F. III. He divides his colony into 3 TRIBES and theſe TAI SES. 
into 30 Curie F. IV. He diſtinguiſhes the people into PA- Al. 
TRICIANS and PLEBEIANS, PAR TOS and CI I- 
ENTS. F. V. He conſtitutes a SENATE. F. VI. He ap- 


points himſelf a guard of 300 horſemen called Celeres. & Patrons. 
Vor. I, A XZ 2 0 


T CO NT HON ( 
Sexate. VII. He ſettles the reſpective prerogatives of the King, Se- 
e nate, and People. F. VIII. The religious laws of Romulus. 
Aſylum, F. IX. His civil laws. $. X. To augment his colony, he opens 
an Asylum for fugitive ſlaves and outlaws, F. XI. The rape of 
{ the Sabine women. F. XII. The Sabines endeavour to recover 
1 their women hy a treaty. In the mean time Romulus defeats the 
| Ceninenſes, ſlays Acron their King in ſingle combat, and decrees 
0 | himſeſf a TRIUMPH for his victory. He reduces Cruſluminum 
Ta tour n. and Artemne, and gains other advantages. $. XIII. Romulus's 
Oh!pima Spo- war with the Sabines. F. XIV. He concludes a peace with them, 
King Ta- and admits Titus Tatius their King, to be his partner on the“ 
tius. throne. The followers of Tal jus are tranſported to Rome, and 
Sabine . become one people with the Romans. F. XV. Tatius creates 
Kwronre 100 new Senators choſen out of the Sabines. The creation of, 
the firſt Roman KNniGnTs. The feſtizal of the Ma- 
| - TRONALIA inſtituted. $, XVI. The De of Tatiur. 
T of R. 5 XVII. Romulus de feats the Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. 
106. 37 or He renounces the kingdom of +4/ba upon the death of Numitor. 
i 39- $. XVIII. The murder of Romulus by the Senate, and the arti- 
fice of Julius Broculus to appeaſe the People. 1 


| : CHAP. NU MA. 
I} Interreg- | | , 855 | E: 
| num. F. I. The Death of Romulus is followed by an Interregnum. 
| | A deſcription of that fort of government. The people grow 
: weary of it; whereupon it is unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe a 

i 40. KIS G. S. II. The character of Numa Pompilius, a Sabiae 
| philoſopher. F. III. He is elected to ſucceed Romulus; bit is. 


with difficulty perſuaded to accept of the kingdom. e 


1 
2 


{ 
} 
[} the will of the Gods by abgury. F. IV. Numa is no r up- / 
1 on the Throne, than he applies himſelf to quiet the diſſenſions a 
| Artnifters ofat Rome, and to moderate the. warlike ardor of Roman: by | 
Religion. the impreſſions of Religion: $. V. He divides i miniſters of || C 
[ Religion into eight clailes. The Curiones, Flamines, . Celeres, + 
q Augurt. F. VI. Peftals. . $ VII. Salii. F. VIII. Feciales. $. 
IX. Pantijiczs. S. X. He vireCts an eſpecial reverence to be paid 
to the God Fanus; and makes a goddeſs of Bona Fides. F. XI. 
| He introduces a new fort of Gods, called Termini or Boundaries. 
2 $. XII. He amends ſome of Romulus's laws; and makes new 
i ones. F. XIII. He ſends away the idle ſoſdiery to cultivate the 
lands conquered by Romulus. F. XIV. He diſtributes the citi- 
zens into diſtin companies, according to their trades. F. XV. 
He reforms the calendar. J. XVI. Numa dies, and his. books 
ate buried with him. 8 e 


4 1 H A P. 


He is 


el 


CHAP. W. TULLUS HOS D 


| N 
F. I. Tullus Hoftilius, a man of a generous and Martial diſpoſi- > 
tion, is elected by the Romans to ſucceed Numa. F. II. The 3. 
rivalſhip between Rome and Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The * 


diſpute is decided by the tamous combat between the three Ho- Horatii and 


ratii and the three Curiatii, in which the latter are all lairff and Curiatii. 
two of the former. $. IV. The ſurviving Horatius, returning 


to the city, in triumph, ſtabs his own ſiſter, for reproaching him 


with the death of her lover. He is tried by the Duumviri, and 


condemned to die. He appeals to the People; and they mitigate Arya fo 


*he ſentence. F. V. Tullus, in conjunction with the Albans, vis, | 


_ engages in a war againſt the Veientes, and defeates them. The N 
treachery of the A bant. Tullus demoliſhes Alba, and tranſ= - 
plants t Inhahitants to Rome. 9. VI. He vanquiſheMhe Fide- Alba de- 


nates, Sabines Ind Latines; and inſtitutes the Saturnalia. F. ſtroyed. 


VII. In his old age, he falls into ſuperſtition, and ſtudies magick. 
aflaflinated in his own palace. | 113. 


lr. v. AN cus MARC Tus. 
$. I. Ancus Marcius, the grandſon of Nume, is choſen to ſu - 


ceed Tullus Hoſtilius, He declares war againſt the Latines in all 114. | 
the forms preſcribed by Numa. He vanquiſhes the enemy in ſ- 


veral Battles, and takes many of their towns. F. II. He ftreng- © RES: 44 
thens Rome by new fortifications, and builds Oftia at the mouth oſtia bun: 


of the Tiber. He defeats the Fidenates, Sabines, Veientes and 
Volſcj, F. III. He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition of 
LuciufTarquinius, a foreigner from Hetruria, who had ſettled 139. 
at Rome. f | | 


CHAP. VEL,TARQUINIUS PRISCUS 


$. I. The politic management of Targuinius to obtain the 
kingdom. He is elected King, and adds to the Senate 100 new 100 Plebei- 
Senators choſen out of the Plebeians. F. II. The Latines renew ans brought 
the war againſt the Romans. Targquin, by repeated victories rb 155 
ver them, reduces them to ſue tor peace. At his return to 
Rome, he builds a Circus for the Roman games. F. III. He to- 
tally ſuhdues the 12 Lucumonies of Hetruria. $. IV. He applies 
himſelf to cleanſe and beautity Rome. F. V. He renews the 
war with the Sabines, He increaſes the number of the Roman _ 
Knights. The adventure of Navius the Augur. F. VI. . 
quin ſubdues the Sabines. F. VII. He marks out the area of a2 
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temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on the hill Tarpeius, af- 
5 terwards called the Capitol. F. VIII. The ſons of Ancus con- 
174. ſpire the death of Tarquin. He is aſſaſſinated in his own Palace. 
The ſtratagem of Queen T anaguil, to ſecure the Kingdom to 

her ſon-m-law, who takes poſſeſſion of it, without being legally 
elected to the throne. 1 =o 


CHAP. VII SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


$ I. The birth and education of Servius Tulliuss The ho- 
nours he pays to the Goddeſs Fortune upon his elevation to the 
Throne. . II. The Patricians conſpire to diſpoſſeſs him. He 
ad gains the People to his intereſt, is legally elected King by the 
Curiæ, and tho? the Senate refuſes to confirm this election, keeps 
A fourth poſſeſſion. F. III. Servius defeats the rebellious Hetrurignt. He 
— ag enlarges Rome, and adds a fourth Tribe to the three old Hes. He 
Tribes, Inſtitutes the Compitalia in favour of flaves. He divides the Ro- 
man territory with its Inhabitants. into Tribes, He marries his 


two daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandſons of 


|  Comitia by the late King. He ſubdues the Hetrurians. F. IV. Servius.di- | 


% 


Centuries. +» 


trum. TRUM, and coins money. 5. V. He gives the LIBERTI or 
Freedmen the privilege of Roman citizens. $ VI. He reforms 
the regal power and executes a ſcheme for ſecuring to the Romans 


The wicked intrigues of Targuin and the younger Tullia. Far- 
gu in accuſes the King of uſurpation before the Senate. Servius 


confirmed on the throne. F. VIII. ae regains the King's 
and uſurps the Kingdom. 
CHAP. VIII. TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 


F. I. The tyranny of Targuin who gets the ſurname of the 
PrRoup. His haughty treatment of the Latine Deputies and 


feria Lati- treacherous contrivance to deſtroy Turnus Herdonius. F. II. The 
. Latine aſſociation, and the inſtitution of the FERI LATIN. 


Maximus at Rome. F. III. His war with the people of Gabii, 


$ybil's and the cruel ſtratagem whereby he becomes maſter of that city. 


JuPITER 


= SO N T. R N. T S Book I. 


The Cenſus vides the Roman citizens into fix CLAssES, and theſe te 
and Lu- OCENTURIEs. He inſtitutes the CENSsus and the "Ei 


the fidelity and friendſhip of the Latines and Sab ines. §. VII. 


pleads his cauſe there, but appeals to the People, and is by them 


219. favour by ſubmiſſions, but ſoon after cauſes him to be murdered - 


. Targuin aſſiſted by the Latines defeates the Volſci and ſubdues the 
Ciscvs. FSabines, He finiſhes the CouMoN-SEWERS and Circus 


. $ IV. The adventure of the woman with the SyB1L's Books. 
| The riſe of the written civil law. Targuzn builds the temple of 


gr. I. The ſtate and condition of Rome on the abolition 244. 


plot againſt the new Government. It is diſcovered by Vindicius a 


favour, to the diminution of the Conſular authority. He cre- | 
| 


Horatius Pulvillus for a Collegue. $. II. Porſena in conjuction 


ee br „ 
Jurrrzx Caprrolixus. $. V. He ſends two of his ſons 

with Brutus to conſult the oracle of Delpbog. $. VI. The rape 5 
of LUCRETIA. The Tarquins are baniſhed ; and a CoMmon- Locker. 


WEALTH eſtabliſhed at Rome, under Two CoNxsuLs to "be Cons. 
annually choſen. 243. 


„ n 5 0 © K 
From the eſtabliſhment of the Roman COMMONWEALTH 
in the year of Rome 243, to the re-building of the City in 
* after the burning of it by the Gaul. 


SHA . 1 2 = 


of the regal power. F. II. Targuin prevails with the 
Magiftrates of Tarquinii in Hetruria to ſend an embaſſy to 
Rome in his favour, with a letter from him to the Roman People. 
§. III. A ſecond Embaſly from the Tarquinienjes to the Romans. 
The Ambaſſadors engage ſome of the young Patricians in a 


ſlaye. Brutus condemns his own ſons to death and ſees the gavryss 
execution. F IV. Collatinus is forced to abdicate the Conſul- ſeverity. 
ſhip; and Valerius is choſen to ſucceed him. F. V. Targuin 

having ſtirred up the Targuinienſes and Veientes to take arms in 

his cauſe, they come to a battle with the Romans, i in which 

Brutus is ſlain. F. VI. The People entertain a jealouſy 'of | 
Valerius's ambition, but ſoon after give him the name of Po 


licola or Popular, on account of the laws .he makes in their Lex Valeria. 
ates two treaſurers with the title of Amen 


Qu asTors, 


©1808 P. It. 
g. I. Piplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and T. 245. 


Lucretius appointed io be his Collegue. Pirſena, King o of, E 
Cluſrum in Hetruria, ſends a threatning embaſſy to Rome. 2 if 
The Romans chuſe Poplicola Conſul a third time, and give him f | 


with ſome of the Latine ſtates, marches an army into the 
neighbourhood of Rome. The remarkable bravery of Horatius Horatius 


Cocles, F. III. The deſperate enterprize and wonderful re- — 


| 
| ſolution of Mucius Scævola. Por ſena intimidated by the courage Scævols. | 
of the Romans, deſiſts from his demand. of having the 'baniſhed i 
King reſtored. He makes a truce with the Romans, who 1 
refer it to his judgment, whether they ſhall reſtore to Tarquin | } 
his paternal _ or not. The adventure of Clelia during 

A 3 a | the 


247. 


| 248. 


249. 


Arrius 
CLlav- 
DIUs. 


250. 
Ovariox. 


F : 251. 
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256. 


, T8 mar 1H 
the pleadings. Porſena renounces the cauſe of Tarquin entirely, 
and makes a peace with the Romans. F. IV. The Temple 


of Jupiter Capitolinus is conſecrated. Sp. Lartius and T. Her- 


minius choſen Conſuls. The Romans ſhew their gratitude to 


For ſena. 


1 HAF. — 
$. I. The Romans, in the Conſulſhip of M Valerius, (bro- 


ther of Poplicola) and P. Poſthumius, make war againſt the 


Sabines, and twice defeat them. $. II. The Sabines unite in a 
national body againſt Rome, where Poplicola is choſen Conſul a 
fourth time. Appius Claudius leaves the Sabines and comes 
over to the Romans, with all his followers and dependents. 
The Sabines are again defeated, F. III. Foplicola dies. The 
Cabinet upon his death take courage, and renew the war, in 
the Conſulſhip of P. Polhumius and Menenius Agrippa, who 
obtain a ſignal victory over them. F. IV. An OVATION 
only is decreed Poſtbumius, but a Triumph to Menenius. F. V. 
The Sabines are ſubdued in the ſucceeding Conſulſhip of. Sp. 
Caſſius and Opiter Virginius. . | 


„ ei 27 07 oO oO 1 8 + 

FS. I. The Latines (in the Conſulate of Pofthumius Cominius 
and 7. Lartius) declare for King Targuin againſt the new Re- 
public; but, before they take the field, ſend an Embaſſy 
to Rome with propoſals for an accommodation. F. II. A con- 
ſpiracy is there formed by ſome of Targuins emiſſaries, who 
accompany the Latine Ambaſſadors. Ihe plot is diſcovered 
and prevented, by the Conſuls Servius Sulpitius and Manius 
Tullius; and the Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed with a refuſal of 
their demands. F. III. The Latines diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy 
to Rome with offers of peace, upon new conditions; theſe are 
alſo rejected by the Senate. The Romans prepare for war: but 
when the Conſuls Titus Lartius, and Q, Clelius, would make 
the neceſſary levies, the poorer citizens refuſe to ſerve. $. IV. 


The cruelty of their creditors is the cauſe of this mutiny. 


The debtors demand an abſolute remiſſion of their debts. 
Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate on this occaſion. In fo 
dangerous a ſituation of affairs they judge it neceſſary to create 
a DicTATOR, (a ſovereign uncontroulable Magiſtrate) and 


to this they get the People's conſent. F. V. Titus Lartius is 


appointed to that ſupreme dignity. The levies for a war are 
now carried on without difficulty. After very little ation in the... 
field, a truce is made with the Latines for a year; during which 
the Roman women married into Latium, and, the Latine women 


married 


Bock l CONTENTS 


married at Rome, have leave to return to their reſpective 


countries. F. VI. The truce being expired, Poſthumius one 
of the Conſuls is named Dictator, and has the ſole conduct of 
the war. He gives the Latines an entire overthrow in the 
battle of Regillus; after which the whole Nation ſubmits. Battle of 
| Tarquin being obliged to quit Latium, 1etires to Cumæ in Regilins. 
Campania, and there, in a few months after, dies. | 13 
ER. CHAR * 
FS. I. The peace concluded with the Latines is followed by 258. 
1 domeſtic broils at Rome; where the Senate get the Conſulſhip 
for Appius Claudius and F. Servilius, F. II. The Volſei en- 
: couraged by the civil feuds among the Romans, prepare to 
. fall upon them. The Pleberans at Rome refule to liſt themſelves 
: for the war. Servilivs with an army of volunteers, who 
1 follow him out of perſonal affeQion, enters the territory of 
? the enemy, and terrifies them into a ſubmiſſion for the preſent; 
: but he has no ſooner led back his army, than they renew their 
. . preparations to attack the Republic. & III. While the Senate 
. are conſulting about the levies to be made on this occaſion, a 
ſudden accident occaſions an inſurrection at Rome. Servilius 
appeaſes the tumult. News comes that the Volſei are ap- 
proaching. Servilius by fair promiſes in rejation to the debts 
is engages the People to liſt themſelves. $. IV. He defeats. the | 
>= enemy, and tho' the Senate refuſe him a triumph at his return, 7 
y - on account of his indulgence to the ſoldiers, he triumphs in | 
1- ſpight of their oppoſition. $. V. After this he takes the field 1 
10 again, and defeats the AuRUNCc1. $. VI. The debtors, at his „ 
2d return from the. war claim the performance of his promiſes. K 
17 Servilius, not having power to make them good, is treated by al 
of the People with contempt. He thereupon becomes their ene- F 
Ty my, and the ſedition increaſes. + | 
re 130 4 610 
ut C HA P.' VMI. : 
ke 8. I. The People refuſe to obey the ſummons of the new 239 
V. Conſuls (A. Virginius and T. Feturius,) to liſt themſelves for 
y. a war againſt the Sabines, Ægui and Velſci. The Senate, after 
ts. ſome diſpute among themſelves, agree to create a Dictator. 
o Manius Valerius, a brother of Poplicola, is named to that dig- 
te | nity. F. II. Valerius prevails with the People to ſerve, by 4 
nd promiſing them full ſatisfaction in relation to their complaints 4 
is when the war ſhall be over, and by ſuſpending in the mean | 
Ire time all proſecutions for debt. Three armies are raiſed, to be 'n 
he.. | © -commanded by the Dictator, and the two Conſuls. * The enemy | 
ich are defeated on all ſides. $. III. The Dictator at his return | 
en 5 A 4 home | 
ied 
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home demands ot the Senate to diſcharge, his engagements to 
the debtors. His demand is rejected. He excufes himſelf to 
the People and reſigns the Dictatorſhip. a RG | $0% 73 


0 $. I. The diſcontent among the People augments. The Con- 


|| $ecxunton, ſuls, to give the mutineers a diverſion, lead their two armies, 
* which they had not yet diſbanded, again into the field. The 


260, ſoldiers deſert. their Generals, and by the advice of Sicinnius 
Bellutus, retire to a hill three miles from Rome. F. II. The 
Senate difpatch a deputation to them io perſuade them to 
return; but in vain. Poſihumius Cominius and Spurius Caſſius 

are choſen Contuls. Warm debates in the Senate. A ſecond 
deputation is ſent to the mutineers in ſpite of the remonſtrances 

of Appius Claudius. F. III. The artful management of Sicinnius 
Bellutus and Junius Brutus, the two heads of the ſedition, in 

their conference with the Deputies. $. IV. Menenius Agrippa 

BY ſoft Words, and by his famous Apologue, overcomes the 
obſtinacy of the mutineers; but when they are juſt ready to 

go back to the city, Brutus puts a ſtop to their march till the 
"nas have agreed to the creation of ſome new officers choſen 


"out of the Plebeians to be the future protectors of the People. 


Trzxrzunzs Theſe officers, ſtiled TrIBUNEs Or THE PEOPLE, being 
or THE elected, and their perſons declared ſacred, the mutineers return 
Por LE. W CC e ith, 9 


| * nn nich 

plebd. F. I. The TrizuUNEs Or THE PEOPLE obtain of the Se. 

Adiles. nate, that two officers be annually elected (out of the Plebeians) 
to be their miniſters and Aſſiſtants; Who were afterwards 


called ED ILE S. F. II. The war is renewed againſt the Volſci. 


The Roman arms prevail. Caius Marcius Cor jolanus ſignalizes 


- 261. his courage in this war. F. III. T. Geganius and P. Minucius 


are choſen Conſuls. Rome ſuffers extremely by a famine; and 


this calamity revives the civil diſſenſions. The Senate, to 


diſburthen the City, ſend away great Numbers of the People 


to plant two Colonies. The Pleberans, who remain at Rome, 
grow more mutinous, in proportion as the famine increaſes. 
F. IV. The Tribunes give out, that the dearth of proviſions is 


owing to the malice of the Senate. "The Conſuls convene the 


People to undeceive them. The Tribunes diſpute with the 
'Conſuls the right of ſpeaking in the aſſembly. The next day, 
A Law is: paſſed by the People, Tribuno rogante, whereby it 
is made penal to interrupt the Tribunes when they are ſpeaking 
in the Comitia. Coriolanus, at the head of ſome volunteers, 
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any affair till it was referred to them by a decree of the Senate. 


takes the field and ravages 


the enemy's territory, ſharing all the 15 
ſpoil among his ſoldiers. * 24 > | 


CLAP. W 


$. I. Plenty of corn being brought to Rome fromm Sicily (in 262. + 1 
the Conſulate of M. Minucius and A. Sempronius) freſh diſputes oY 


ariſe in the Senate about the diſtribution of it. Coriolanus is ce. 
for taking advantage of the people's diſtreſs to get the Tribune 
ſcbip aboliſhed. The younger Senators applaud the motion. 5. II. 
The Tribunes, who had been preſggt at this debate, go away in i 
a fury and ſtir up the People to revenge. They cite Coriolanus 
to appear before them. He refuſes. They endeavour to 
ſeize him as he comes out of the Senate-houſe, but are re- 
pulſed by thoſe who attend him. The Conſuls appeaſe the 
tumult. F. III. Early the next morning the Tribunes hold an 
Aſſembly of the People on this affair. Minuc ius the Conſul by 
gentle words diſpoſes the multitude to peace; but Coriolanus 
ſpoils all by a- freſh declaration of the ſame ſentiments which 
had before offended them. The Tribunes condemn him to death. 
The Patricians: oppoſe the execution of this raſh Sentence, 


The Tribunes conſent: to obſerve this rule, and deſire they may W_ 
be heard by the Fathers in relation to their charge againſt Corio- 2 
lanus. F. II. The Tribune Decius makes a long ſpeech. in the 8 
Senate, inveighing bitterly againſt the accuſed, and contending _ 


for the People's right to judge him. F. III. Appius Claudius in 
very ſtrong terms oppoſes this pretenſion. F. IV. But Valerius 
in terms no leſs ſtrong, urges the expediency of the Senate's 
cotnpliance. He exhorts Coriolanus in the moſt pathetic manner 
to ſubmit himſelf to the People's judgment; and he adds. a 
diſcourſe in behalf of a balance of power between the Patricians 
and Plebeiant. 5, V. Tt is carried by a majority of votes that 
Coriolanus ſhall be tried by THE PEOPLE. © Corrolanus having 
aſſurances given him, that the accuſers charge ſnall be confined 
to the ſingle crime of tyranny, conſents to the drawing up of 


CHAP. 


> 5 _— - 


and the People ſeem not to approve it. The Tribunes there- 
fore reſolve to proſecute Corvo/anus in a legal way, and to con- 1 
vene the People by Tribes for his trial. The Aſſembly is ad- .- mY 
| EHF AR X e een _ 
F. I. The Conſuls endeavour by remonſtrance to allay the im 
heat of the Tribunet, and bring them to conform to the ancient 44 
uſages, which did not allow the People to take cognizance of 24 
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BY TRIBES, 


263. 


CONTENTS. Bock II. 


| CHAP. Ab 4h 
. I. The day being come for Coriolanus's trial, a diſpute 
ariſes between the Conſuls and Tribunes, whether the People 
ſhall give their ſuffrages by CEN TURIESs, according to the anti- 
ent cuſtom, or by TRIBES, which had never yet been practiſed. 
The Tribunes, who are for the latter, prevail. F. II. Coriola- 
nus 's Cauſe is heard. He is condemned to baniſhment, and 
leaves Rome. | | 


W 0 cap. XII. wilt a x 
$. I. The Plebeians exult upon the victory they have gained 
over the Fatricians in the affair of Cor iolanus. The Romans 


having now no war abroad, nor ſquabble at home to employ 
them, turn their minds wholly to ſuperſtition, during the Con- 
ſulate of Q, Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. II. The Tribunes 


from a political view perſuade the People at the next election 


264. 


of Conſuls to chuſe men of little ſpirit, and mean abilities for 


war. Their choice falls upon C. Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus. 


S. III. In the mean time, Coriolanus retires privately to Antium, 


one of the principal cities of the Volſci, diſcovers himſelf to 
Attius Tullus, General of that nation, offers him his ſervice 


againſt Rome, and is nobly received by him. $ IV. Theſe 
two General's concert a ſtratagem to ſtir up the Volſci to renew 


the war with the Romans. Coriolanus is introduced by Tullus 


into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, and there makes a 


ſpeech, which is highly applauded. They reſolve upon war, 


and to commit the conduct of it to Tullus and Coriolanus; but 


firſt, by the advice of the latter, ſend an embaſſy to Rome, 
to make ſuch demands of the Republic, as they are ſure will be 


rejected. The Volſcian Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed by the Ro- 


man Senate with a haughty anſwer. 


CHAP. XIII. 


. I. Coriolanus at the head of a Volſcian army recovers 


from the Romans all the towns they had taken from the Volſci; 


carries ſeveral cities in Latium by aſſault, and then leads his 


265. 


troops within five Miles of Rome; where new conſuls are choſen, 
Sp. Nautius and Sex. Purius. F. II. The People terrified at 
his approach cry out to have the Sentence of his baniſhment 
reverſed. The Patricians oppoſe it. He marches to Rome and 
inveſts it. The Senate and People agree to ſue to him for peace. 
Three Deputations are ſent to him ſucceſſively, to perſuade him 
to deſiſt from his demands in favour of the Yolſci; but all in 
vain. F. III. The Mother and Wife of Coriolanus go attended 


"by 


cution of their decree till the Conſuls elect (Q, Fabius and Serv. 


e 
by all the Roman Ladies of diſtinction to make a fourth at- 


tempt upon his reſolution. 5. IV. The interview and con- 


ference between Coriolanus and his Mother, Who prevails upon 
him to raiſe the ſiege of Rome; after which he is aſſaſſinated 
by the Volſci. | 


CHA Þ: A Vo: 5 1 

d. I. Two brave and able Captains, Apuilius Tuſcus and 266. 
Sicinius Sabinus, being promoted to the Conſulate, they recover 
the reputation of the Roman arms by the victories they obtain 
over the Velſci and Hernici. $. II. They are ſucceeded by 267. 
Sp. Caſſius (now a third time Conſul) and Proculus Virginius. Sp. Cafius. 
Caſſius concludes an alliance with the Hernici upon terms which 
diſpleaſe the Senate. F. III. He aſpires to make himſelf King 
of Rome; and to gain the People, propoſes for the firſt time 
the AGRARIAN LAw (or the law for dividing the conquered N. 
lands among the citizens of Rome) and that the Latines and tgjůe 
Hernici (newly become allies of Rome, and admitted to the 
Tights of citizenſhip) may ſhare with the Romans in that diſtribu- 
tion. F. IV. The oppoſition of the Nobles to the paſſing of 
this law, with the reaſons of that oppoſition. F. V. The 
Conſul Virginius and even the Tribunes, oppoſe it. F. VI. The 
artful conduct of the Tribune Rabuleius, to draw an advantage 
to the People from the diſpute between the Conſuls. F. VII. 
Caſſius to get his law paſſed brings great numbers of Latines and 
Hernici to Rome to vote for it. His Collegue orders them to 
leave the city. $. VIII. The Senate to quiet the contention, 


decree a Partition of the conquered lands, but poſtpone the exe- 268 


Cornelius) ſhall have entered upon their office. $. IX. Caſſius 1 


is arraigned before the People for treaſon, condemned and 
executed. | EY | 


'C HAT. 

F. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate | 
find means to divert them a while from the affair of the AcRA- 269. 
RIAN LAW. F. II. L. Amilius with Czſo Fabius, and M. 
Fabius with L. Valerius are ſucceſſively choſen Conſuls. In the 


Conſulſhip of the latter the war with the Volſci breaking out 
afreſh, the Tribune Mænius proteſts againſt any levies for the 270. 


3 ſervice, till ſomething effe ctual be done in relation to the Agrari- 


an Law. The Conſuls by a ſtratagem get the better of his 


oppoſition. F. II. The Senate at the next Aſſembly for 


chuſing Conſuls, endeavour to obtain that dignity for Appius Arrive 
Claudius (the fan of the firſi Appius ſo often mentioned. [oma 


271. 


272. 


273. 


274. 
Fabian 
family. 

| 275- 


8UL. 


276. 


277. 


278. 
279. 
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| The Tribines to hinder it excite ſuch a tumult, that there is no 
Poſſibility of proceeding in the election. The R 


| epublic falls in- 
to an Inter-regnum. Sp. Latinus being Inter-rex quiets the con- 


tention between the two parties. They agree to give the Faſces 
to C. Julius and Q. Fabius, the firſt a creature of the Tribunet, 


the ſecond a man zealous for the Senate. 'Thefe Conſuls take 
the field againſt the Veientes; and for a while all is quiet at Rome. 
„ IV. The next election raiſes new diſputes. Sp. Furius and 


Ceſo Fabius (a ſecond time) are choſen, each party having a 


Conſul to its liking. The Tribune Jeilius, in imitation of Mæ- 
nius, oppoſes the neceſſary levies for a war with the Ægui and 
Veientes. Appius Claudius ſuggeſts a ſtratagem to the Senate by 


. which they carry their point againſt /ci/ius. The Conſuls take 
the field. ER. 5 | : 


yy, a NE 
' & 1. Lhe Tronps commanded by Cz/o Fabius, not liking their 
General, will not ſuffer him to gain any honour in the campaign. 
$. II. M. Fabius (a ſecond time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus 


are elected to the Conſulate, They obtain a ſignal victory over 
the Hetrurians, chiefly by the bravery of the Fabii, who from 
this time become popular. 5. III. Cz/o Fabius (a third time) 
and 7. Virginius are choſen Conſuls. Cæſo defeats the Æqui and 
Veientet. F. IV. The Fabian family undertake alone to guard the 
; frontiers againſt the Veientet. Cæſo as ſoon as he has reſigned the 
Procon. Faſces (to L. Æmilius and C. Servilius) joins the reſt of his fa- 


mily in quality of Proconsvur, a new invented dignity. $. 
V. The Romans carry on the war againſt the Aqui, Volſci and 
Veientes, Aimilius after a ſucceſsful campaign againſt the laſt 


is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks. to revenge himſelt on the Senate. 


$ VI. In the ſucceeding Conſulſhip (of C. Horatius and T. Me- 
nenius ) all Hetruria declares war againſt Rome. The miſerable 
fate of the Fabii. The Hetrurian arms prevail. But the next 
year's Conſuls (A. Virginius and P. Servilius) give the enemy an 
entire overthrow, | n 125 


e MR IS. 
F. I. The Tribunes not being able to carry their point in rela- 


tion to the AGRARIAN Law, turn their rage againſt ſome Con ſu- 


lars, who when in power had oppoſed them. Meneniut, the laſt 
Year's Conſul, is accuſed before the People, and condemned in'a 
fine $. II. His ſucceſſor Servilius is maliciouſſy proſecuted as foon 


as he has reſigned the Faſces to P. Valerius and C. Nautius, but 
he is e acquitted. In this and the following Conſulſhip 
(of Aulus Manlius and L. Furixs) war is carried on with ſucceſs 


\ againſt 
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W CONTRNTS 
againſt ſeveral of the neighbouring States. $. III. The ſucceed- 


ing Conſuls, L. Amilius (a third time choſen) and Fopiſcus Ju- 


lius, are publickly called upon by the Tribune Genuctus, to name 
the Commiſſioners for the Partition of the Lands, Finding that 
the Conſuls ſhun meddling in that affair, he begins a criminal 
proceſs againſt their predeceſſors Manlius and Furius, for having 


negleCted the naming of thoſe Commiſſioners. The trial is pre- 


vented by the ſudden death of Genucrus. | 


CHA P. XVII. 


* I. The haughty and imprudent behaviour of the Conſuls 
after the Death of Genucius, in relation to P. VaLERo ; whom, 


tho? he had been an Officer, they would oblige to liſt himſelf 
for a common ſoldier. The People riſe, and the Conſuls hide 
themſelves. $. II. L. Pinarius and P. Furius ſucceed to the 


Conſulate, and Vol ERO is choſen a Tribune of the People. 


281. 


VoxrkRko Propoſes a Law for electing the Tribunes in the Comi-VoLzzo's 
tia by Tribes, The Diſputes on this head are interrupted by 4 


plague. - $. III. The Senate get the Conſulſhip for Appius Clau- 
dius and T. Dyinfius, The two Collegues differ about the 
means to defeat VolERO's project. $. IV. VoLtRo renews 
the propoſal of his Law, in an Aſſembly of the People. Qyine- 


tius by ſoft words diſpoſes the People to reject it: but Appius by 
a Speech full of pride and heat, ruins the effect of what his 


3 — N 


282. 


Collegue had Taid. The Tribune Lætorius commands Appius Lætorius. 


to leave the Aſſembly, and even orders him to be led to priſon. 
A ſcuffle enſues. Night puts an end to the Diſorder, 5. V. 


The Tumult is renewed the next morning. Qyindtius by pru- 
prevails with the Senate to let 


dent management quiets it, and 


; 2 


VoLtRo's Law paſs. 


CHAP, MN. 


$ I. The Conſuls lead two armies: into the field againſt the. 
Aqui and Volſci. Appius's troops, that he may have no claim 


to a "TRIUMPH, refuſe to fight the enemy. He puniſhes them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, and returns to Rome. F. II. The af- 
fair of the Agrarian Law being revived in the Conſulſhip of his 
ſucceſſors (L. Valerius (a ſecond time Conſul) and T. Aimilius) 
he oppoſes the Tribunes with more heat than ever. They cite 


him before the People, as an enemy to the public liberty. He 


kills himſelf. F. III. The Tribunes reſume the affair of the 
Conquered Lands, but drop it again till the cloſe of the next 
Conſulſhip (of A. Virginius and T. Numicius) when no Plebeian 


appears in the Comitia, where T. Quinctius (a ſecond, time) and 
9. Servilius are chofen to that dignity, Theſe Conſuls, to keep 


things 


283. 


284. 
285. 


291. 


292. 


293. 
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things quiet at home, buſy the People in various wars. §. IV. 


The domeſtic diſſentions begin afreſh in the Conſulſhip of 7. 
Emilius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Q, Fabius. milius fa- 
vours the People in relation to the Agrarian Law. Fabius with- 
out promoting that affair falls upon an expedient to ſtop their 
complaints. F. V. He then takes the field, and reduces the Æqui 
to aſk peace; who nevertheleſs in the next Conſulate of Sp. 
Peftbumius and Q, Servilius (now a ſecond time Conſul) begin to 
ſtir again; and in the following year, when T. Quinctius (a third 
time) and Q, Fabius (a ſecond time) are Conſuls, the war breaks 
out anew; it is continued by their ſucceſſors, A. Poſthumius and 
Sp. Furius, to the advantage of the Romans. F. VI. In the ſuc- 
ceeding Conſulate of P. Servilius Priſcus and L. AEbutius Elva, 
a moſt dreadful plague rages in the city. The Aqui and Volſci 
appear before Rome, but ſoon retire; and the Romans the next 
year, under the command of the new Conſuls, (L. Lucretius and 
T. Veturius) give them an entire overthrow. 


TzERENTI- 
ax Law. 


C. Claudius. 


i 


CAP XX 


$. I. During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Terentius 


Arſa, one of the Tribunes, propoſes to the People, that 
ſhould be an eſtabliſhment of Fixzpd Laws fo be the Ru 


the Magiſtrates in deciding cauſes between man and man. F. II. ©, 


there 
LE fo 


Fabius, Governor of the City, warmly oppoſes it, and ſends to 
the Conſuls to return to Rome., Terentius on their arrival ſuſ- 
pends the purſuit of his deſigns. F. III. But the affair is revived 
in the ſucceeding Conſulate of P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius, 
Great conteſts about it. A ſtop put to it by prodigies and ill o- 


mens. F. IV. The Law is again propoſed. 
parties come to blows. 


The contending 
Duinfins Cæſo, the fon of Quinctius 


Cincinnatus, is cited before the Commons for the violent part he 


had acted in thoſe ſcuffles. F. V. He has not courage to a 
on the day appointed for his trial. 


pears for him. Cæſo is falſly accuſed of murder. The de 


ppear 


His uncle 7. Quindiius ap- 


ciſion 


of the cauſe is deterred to another day; before the coming of 


which, Cæſo baniſhes himſelf. 


| CHAP. XXI. | 
$. I. Notwithſtanding the violent proceedings of the Tr 


ibunes 


againſt Ce/o, the Patricians keep ſteady in their oppoſition to the 


Terentian Law; and the better to maintain their ground, 
get C. Claudius (brother of that Appius Claudius, who killed 
ſelf) into the Conſulſhip. (P. Valerius, now a ſecond time 


ſal, is given him for a Collegue.) The Tribunes deſpairing of 


victory in a fair open conteſt, combine together. to deſtro 


they 
him- 


Con- 


y the 


better 
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his election, find him driving the plough. 
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better part of the Senate; and in order thereto, pretend to have 
diſcovered a Plot upon the public liberty. Claudius expoſes their 
malice and forgeries before the People, and thereby quaſhes their 
wicked deſign. CER + 


CHAP, XXII. 


$. I. Theſe civil broils among the Romans encourage one HER- Hax - 


private Sabine to attempt the conqueſt of Rome. At us ſeizes 
DONIUS a private Sa pt t queſt of Rome At be Erpel 


the head of 4000 men he ſurpriſes the CayriTor. The Tribunes 
take advantage of this publick diſtreſs, and before they will con- 
ſent to let the People arm, inſiſt upon a promiſe from the Con- 


ſuls, that they will not oppoſe the paſſing of the Terentian Law. 


Claudius rejects the condition, but Valerius makes the promiſe 
required, and prevails with the People to march againſt the e- 
nemy, and take an oath not to lay down their arms without the 
Conſuls leave. Valerius is killed in the attack of the Capitol. 
Nevertheleſs the Romans carry the place, and Herdonius is ſlain. 


CHAP. XXII. 


§. I. C. Claudius is cited by the Tribunes to perform the 
promiſe of his deceaſed Collegue. He defers it under various 
pretences; and at length refuſes to do any thing in the affair, 
till a new conſul be elected in the room of Valerius. L. Quinc- 


The Deputies from the Senate who carry- Quinctius the news of 
$. II. He comes to 
Rome, convenes a general Aſſembly, reproves both Senate and 
People for their paſt behaviour, and threatens the latter (whoſe 
oath of obedience to the Conſuls was ſtill binding) to lead them 
into the field, and make them paſs the winter there. By this 
and other arts, which he employs, he makes the Tribunes deſiſt 
from their purſuit of the Terentian Law. F. III. Virginius Vol- 
ſcius, and the other Tribunes, get themſelves continued in their 
employment for another year, notwithſtanding a Decree of the 


Senate expreſsly made to hinder any citizen from ſtanding two 


years together for the ſame office. The Senate hereupon are 
for continuing Quinqtius a ſecond year in the conſulate, but he 
rejects the motion with indignation, and reprimands them for 
ſhewing ſo little regard to their own Decrees. The Faſces are 
transferred to Q, Fabius and L. Curnelius; and Quindtius returns 


to his plough. The Quzſtors commence a proſecution againſt 
Volſcius, for having born falſe witneſs againſt Quincfius's ſon 
Cæſo; but the Tribunes put a ſtop to it, and the Senate make 


this, 


| tius Cincinnatus is choſen to that dignity in his abſence, to the Quin&ins 
terror of the People who had ſo lately baniſhed his ſon Cæſo. Cincinnatus, 
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| this a pretext for continuing their oppoſition to the Terentian 
Lab. | 


C 

CHAP. XXIV. 2 

5. I. The Conſuls of the preſent year are ſucceſsful in war a- 4 

gainſt the Ægui and Volſci. But the next year, when C. Nauti- 35 

us and L. Minucius are Conſuls, the latter having the conduct f 

of the war againſt the Aqui, ſuffers himſelf to be ſo ſhut up 1 

by the enemy in a valley, that his whole army is in danger of 1 
periſhing by hunger. His Collegue being employed againſt the Je 
Latines, and therefore unable to aſſiſt him, names Quindiius Cin- fi 
cinnatus Dictator. This great man being fetched again from p 

his plough, puts himſelf at the head of a ſtrong army, expedi- 3 
tiouſly marches againſt the Ægqui, blocks them up in their camp tl 

as Cloſely as they had blocked up Minucius, and reduces them to p 
ſurrender on his own terms. He then degrades Minucius from I 

the Conſulate, and refuſes to let the ſoldiers, whom he had reſ- 2 

cued from danger, have any part of the enemy's ſpoils. They fi 
nevertheleſs in gratitude to him, make him a preſent of a crown tt 

of gold. He has a triumph at his return to Rome; and the 16mb 5 

day after his promotion to the Dictatorſhip, reſigns that office, * 

and retires once more into the country, his ſon Cæſo being firſt d: 

296. recalled from baniſnment. F. II. The Senate in the next Con- fr 
ſiulate (of C. Horatius and Q, Minucius) recal Quinctius again to af 
Rome to ſet him up againſt the Tribunes, who retuſe the neceſſa- A 

ry levies for a war with the Aqui and Sabines, unleſs the Teren- th 

tian Law be firſt paſſed. Qxinqiius adviſes the Senate and the p. 

whole body of the Patricians to take arms: they accordingly W 

repair all armed to the Forum, where Horatius convenes an aſ- 5 
ſembly of the People, and reproaches them with their baſeneſs and $, 
cowardiſe. The Tribune Virginius ſeeing the multitude moved 8 

by the Conſul's Speech, conſents to drop the affair of the Law, de 

and to wave his oppoſition to the levies, provided the Senate will th 

ſuffer the number of the Tribunes to be augmented to ten. C. de 
Claudius oppoſes this motion, but Qyindtius declaring that he R 

thinks it may turn to the Senate's advantage to comply with it, p. 

Ten Tri- his opinion prevails, and the People are allowed to chuſe T x x in 
buness TRIBUNES. | cl 
| Pc 

C H A P.  XXV. di 


F. I. Jcilius, chief of the Tribunes, propoſes that mount Aventine 
297. may be yielded to the People. The Conſuls M. Valerius and Sp. 
5 Virginius looking upon this new Demand as a prelude to the re- 
vival of the Agrarian Law, and deferring therefore to convene || ,, 
the Senate for the hearing and debating it, Icilius ſends an Officer 
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en 

to them, commanding them to aſſemble the Senate forthwith, 
and to repair to it themſelves. The meſſenger, by order of the 
Conſuls, is chaſtiſed for his inſolence by one of their Lictors. 
The Tribunes cauſed the Lictor to be ſeized, and the Senate, to 
ſave his life, are obliged to yield to the People the ground they 


demand. $&. II. The conceſſions of the Senate make the Tri- 
bunes ſtill more preſumptuous. T. Romilius and C. Vaturius (Con- 
ſuls for the next year) attempting to force the citizens to liſt 
themſelves for a war in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Tribunes, 
the latter order the Adiles to ſeize thoſe ſupreme Magriſtrates and 
lead them to priſon. The Patricians hinder by force the execution 
of this order. The Tribunes hereupon. cite the Conſuls to ap- 
pear before an aſſembly of the People. Their citation being 
diſregarded, they apply to the Senate for a Decree, empowering 
the People to try the Conſuls. | 
proaches and menaces, and nothing is determined that Day. $. 
III. The Tribunes without any further ſoliciting a Senatus-Con- 
ſultum, reſolved to get the Conſuls condemned by the People in a 
fine; but when the Day for the Aſſembly comes, they drop 


Romilius anſwers them with re- 


298. 


that deſign, and propoſe anew the Agrarian and Terentian Laws. Sicinius 
Sicinius Dentatus, an old ſoldier, makes a notable ſpeech in re- Dentatus. 


lation to the former. The Aſſembly is adjourned to the next 
day; and then the Patricians by violence hindered the ſuffrages 
from being collected. The following day the People being again 
aſſembled, empower their Tribunes to make enquiry after the 
Authors of the Tumult. The miſdemeanor is charged upon 
three eminent Patrician families; and the Senate, to pacify the 
People, ſuffer the eſtates of the delinquents to be confiſcated 
without oppoſition. F. IV. During theſe contentions, the Con- 


ſuls are obliged to lead an Army into the field againſt the gui. 


Sicinius Dentatus ſerves as volunteer in this war at the head of 
800 Veterans. Romilius orders him with his company upon a 
deſperate enterprize. Sicinius remonſtrates againſt it, but never- 
theleſs obeys; and he ſucceeds fo well, as to occaſion the total 
defeat of the enemy by the Conſuls; afterwards he marches to 
Rome, complains to the People of the General's tyranny, and 
prevails with them to reſuſe him a triumph. And in the follow- 
ing conſulate (of Sp. Tarpeius and A. Aternius) Sicinius being 
choſen during their Magiſtracy, they are fined. A Law is alſo 
paſſed empowering any Magiſtrate to impoſe a fine for diſobe- 
dience. N i 


C.H AP. XXYS. 


$. I. The Tribunes finding they cannot by any means bring 
the Conſuls to hear of the AGRarIan Law, return to the pur- 
Vol. I, | Ip 


ſuit 


299. 


xviii C ON TEN 
ſuit of the Terentiæn. Romilius, whom the People had lately 2 
fined, takes part with them on this occaſion. At his motion both ] 
Senate and People agree to ſend Deputies to Athens to copy out 
( 
0 


the Laws of Solon and of the other Law-givers of Greece, in 
order to form thereby a body of Roman Law, to be the future 


rule to the Magiſtrates in all the parts of their adminiſtration. } 
300. The next Year (when Sextus Quintilius and P. Horatius are Con- n 
ſuls) there is neither war abroad, nor contention at home, but Rome 0 


is dreadfully afflicted by a plague. $. II. In the following Con- 1; 
ſulate of P. Seſtius and T. Menenius, the Deputies return from Mt 7 


7] | Greece. The People preſs the nomination of the ten Commiſſi- h 
oners or Decemvirs, who are to compile the news Laws. The h 
Conſuls, to avoid proceeding in this affair, inſiſt upon a previ- in 


ous election of their ſucceſſors, under whoſe adminiſtration it is w 

ee to be ſettled. Appius Claudius (fon of that Appius who killed hi 
ni. himſelf, and grandſon of the firſt Appius) is choſen with T. Genu- fr. 
| cius. After this Menenius pretends ſickneſs. The Conſuls elect, ex 
to pleaſe the people, offer to forego their pretenſions to the Con- uſ 

fulate, rather than hinder the immediate nomination of the co 
Decemvirs. Seſtius, the College of Menenius, aſſembles the fi 

Senate, where it is carried by a majority, to create Decemvirs, me 

and the Tribunes, after ſome ſtruggle, conſent to let them be all Þ is 

302. Patricians. F. III. The election is made in the Comitia by Centu- to 
Dzceuvi- je, where Appius is the firſt named. The Decemvirs having Ya 


Govern. entered upon their office, behave themſelves much to the ſatis- Di 
ment and faction of the People. They compoſe EN TABLES or Laws, is ſ. 
Laws. which are approved by the Centuries Aſſembled. det. 
5 Tipe +—iy 6. phe | | Dee 

CHAT. ];V and 


Fragments of the TEN TABLES ef Laws beforementioned, | Dec 
as they have been collected ahd digeſted by the learned Jeſuits | nate 
Catrau and Rouille, and alſo of the Two TABIES of Laws 


ſoon after added to the TEN. the 
Dec 

CHAP. XXVIII. ſtay 

g. I. The People and Senate agree to have the ſame ſort of go- * 
EN 


yernment continued for another year, in order to the adding | 
two tables of Laws to the ten already, eſtabliſhed. The Col- ckl 
legues ot Appius ſuſpecting him of ambitious views, declare him 
Preſident of the Aſſembly where the ſecond election of Decem- ont 
virs is to be made, thinking thereby to hinder him from being 
one of the candidates. But Appius in ſpite of all decency, II Al 
names himſelf the firſt, and not only gains the voices of the 
Aſſembly in his own favour, but in favour of nine men (three 


of them Plebetans) all devoted to his will; to the excluſion f 
| all 


determined, and the care of the war given to the Decemvirs. 


an his late Collegues, and of the beſt mer in the Republic. 5. 


Bock l. CONTENTS 


II. The new Deremvirs privately agree to make their authority 


perpetual. They exerciſe an abſolute. and cruel tyranny. C. 


Claudius, the uncle of Appius, would roprove him for his con- 


duct, but cannot get admittance to him. Two new tables of 


laws are drawn up. F. . III. The year of the Decemvirs Govern- 
ment being expired, they continue themſelves in office by their 
own authority. They convene the Senate in order to obtain a 
levy of troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the Æqui and Sabines. 
Valerius, an avowed enemy of the Decemwirs, in the warmth of 
his zeal, riſes up to ſpeak before his turn. Appius commands 
him ſilence, and, not being obey'd, threatens to puniſh him as an 
incendiary. Horatius anſwers the Decemvir in a bold ſpeech, 
which makes him ſoften his tone and manner. Appius deſires 
his uncle C. Claudius to give his opinion. The uncle with great 


frankneſs reproves his nephew for all his vices and tyranny, and 


exhorts him to diveſt himſelf of a power which he held 8 
uſurpation, and which in the end would prove fatal to him. He 


concludes with declaring againſt any levies of troops till the Con- 
ſulſbip be reſtored. The Qyindlii, and all the other eminent 


members of the Senate are of the ſame opinion. The majority 
is nevertheleſs for empowering the Decemvirs to raiſe troops and 
to command them; which Appius perceiving, then calls upon 
Valerius to ſpeak his opinion. Valerius declares for naming a 
DiQator, and moves to have the queſtion put, and this motion 
is ſeconded; but the other party cry out that the affair is already 


A 


Decree to that effect is accordingly drawn up. $. IV. Valerius 


and Horatius, to ſecure themſelves from being inſulted by the 
Decemvirs, keep guards about their perſons. Many of the Se- 
nators and other principal citizens retire into the country. Appi- 
us confiſcates their eſtates. F. V. Fabius, with two other of 
the Decemvirs, leads an army againſt the Sabines. Five other 
Decemvirs lead five legions againſt the Aqui. Appius and Opprus 
ſtay with a body of troops in Rome. FRE ſucceeds in the 


304. 


two camps, the Soldiers being reſolved not to conquer, Sicinius Sicinius 


| 5 d | Dentatus 
Dentatus, that old ſoldier, who had been in 120 battles, pub-, 


lickly gives out at Rome, that the misfortnes of the campaign ouſly wur- 


are owing to the incapacity of the Generals. 
contrives, in concert with the Decemvirs who command againſt 
the Sabines, to get him treacheroufly murdered, The diſcove- 
ry and report of ſo deteſtable a villany diſpoſes the ſoldiers to a 


revolt. | 
. B 2 CHAP. 


Appius hereupon dered. 
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| * C HA P. XXIX. 
$. I. Appius (at Rome) falls in love with Virginia, daugh- 
ter of a Plebeian named Virginius, a centurion in the army em- 
play'd againſt the Ægui. To get her into his power, having in 
vain tryed to corrupt her nurſe, he concerts a ſtratagem with M. 
Claudius one of his clients. Claudius ſeizes the girl as a ſlave 
belonging to him, and leads her before the Decemvirs Tribunal 
there to have his right legally confirmed to him. He pretends 
that Virginia was born of one of his ſlaves, and that Numitoria, 
the wife of Virginius, had (in concert with the mother of the 
girl) impoſed her upon Virginius as her own child, ſhe herſelf 
being barren. F. II. Numitorius, the uncle of Virginia, de. 
mands that the deciſion of the affair may be ſuſpended, and his 
niece left under his care, till her father can be fetched from the 
camp. The Decemvir finds reaſons for refuſing this requeſt: 
But f{cilivs to whom Virginia had been promiſed in marriage, 
coming into court juſt in this inſtant, ſpirits up tte People to 
ſuch a pitch of fury, that Appius thinks fit to comply. Virginius 
is ſent for, and arrives at Rome, notwithſtanding the ſecret mea- 
ſures taken by Appius to intercept him on the road. S. III. The 
cauſe is heard, and the impoſture of Claudius made manifeſt to 
all preſent. Appius nevertheleſs making himſelf a witneſs in the 
affair, and pretending conſcience, ' decrees Virginia to his client. 
The father hereupon, to hinder his daughter from being diſho- 
noured, ſtabs her, and then haſtens back to the army, leaving 
the city in a great commotion, which Valerius and Horatius take 
care to augment. ' $. IV. The ſoldiers upon hearing the tragi- 
cal ſtory from Virginius revolted from their Generals, return to 
Rome, and encamp on Mount Aventine. $. V. The Senate be- 
ing convened by the Decemvir Oppius, diſpatches three of their 
body to them, to queſtion them upon their deſertion. The ſol- 
diers unanimouſly cry out, to have Valerius and Horatius ſent to | 
them, and they give no other anſwer. This army is ſoon after 
jonied by all the ſoldiers of the other, who were equally incenſed 
againſt the Decemvirs, by the complaints of [cilius. The Senate 
is tor ſending Valerius and Horatius to the mutineers; but thoſe 
two Senators refuſe to go unleſs the Decemvirs depoſe themſelves. 
The latter reject this condition, 'till they hear that the armies 
are marched to the Mons Sacer; they then promiſe to lay down 
their authority. F. VI. Valerius and Horatius repair to the Mons 
Sacer, and prevail with the army, upon a promiſe of the anti- 
ent Government's being reſtored, to return to Rome; but the 
ſoldiers before they ſeparate chuſe their Tribunes; and ſoon 
after Valerius and Horatius are named Conſult. F. VII. "Theſe 
| | | popular 


ſhip, and Horatius and Valerius in the Conſulate. 


CO N:T-E ( 


popular Magiſtrates gets ſeveral new laws paſſed in favour of the 


Book IL. 


People. $. VIII. Virginius being now one of the Tribunes, im- 
peaches Appius for his conduct as a Judge in relation to Virginia; 
and inſiſts upon his making his defence immediately, or being 
impriſoned till the day of trial. Appius appeals to the People, but 
in vain, He is carried to priſon. His uncle C. Claudius ſollicits 
for his enlargement without ſucceſs. Appius dies in priſon, His 
Collegue Oppius being tried and condemned dies alſo in priſon the 
day of his commitment. The other Decemvirs all baniſh them- 
ſelves. Claudius the client and miniſter of Appius is condemned 
to death, yet ſuffers only baniſhment. The Tribune Duilius 
puts a ſtop to all further proſecutions, relating to the tyranny of 


the Decemvirs. | 


EH AP. FIX - GET 
$. I. The Conſuls take the field. Valerius defeats the Aqui 


and Volſci, and Horatius the Sabinet. Nevertheleſs the Senate, 


being diſſatisfied with their too popular adminiſtration, and being 
eſpecially moved by a ſpeech of C. Claudius, who inveighs bitter- 


ly againſt them, reje& their petition for a triumph. Hereupon 


they apply to the People, and obtain of them, by means of the 
Tribunes, what the Senate had refuſed. §. II. The 'Tribunes 
form a deſign of getting themſelves perpetuated in the Tribune- 


liking this project of his Collegues, contriving to defeat that part 
of it which related to the Conſuls, by engaging theſe to declare 
publickly, that they will not H over after their year is expired, 
though the People ſhould deſire it. He then holds the Aſſem- 
bly for eleQing Tribunes; and by his influence, joined with the 


| Senate's, five new ones are choſen; after which, finding that 


he cannot prevail with the Tribes to fill the other five places 
with new Magiſtrates, he diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, referring the 


already elected. 


them in their office, name two Patricians, (Lartius Herminius 


Duilius dif- 


xxi 


completion of the whole number of ten Tribunes to the five Co-optati- 
Theſe five, among thoſe they aſſociate with n. 


and T. Virginius are choſen Conſuls.) TREBON1Us AsPER, one 305. 
of the Plebeian Tribunes, ſhortly aſter gets a Law paſſed, for- Trebonian 


bidding the Tribunes the practice of Co-optation. F. III. Ne 


next Year (when M. Genanius and C. Julius are Conſuls) pro- 306. 


duces nothing remarkable. 


But in the ſucceeding Conſulate (of 30). 


T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius ) the old diſſenſions Quiuctius 
are renewed; in omuch that tho' the Aqui and Valſci, taking 


advantage of theſe diſorders, ravage the Country to the very gates 
of Rome, the Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies of troops to 


repulſe them: but Qinciius gets the better of this oppoſition, 
| | B | 


3 by 


xxii 


cree of the 


Ro nan peo- 


ple. 
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CONTENT Ss. Fock n. 
by a ſpeech he makes to the People. The Conſuls rout the ene- | 


Unjuſt de- my, and make a great ſlaughter of them. §. IV. The Roman | 
People diſt onour themſelves by a judgment they give in a cauſe 


referred to their arbitration by the cities of Ardea and Aricia. 


CHAP, XXXI. | | 
$ I. The Commons of Rome (in the Conſulate of M. Genucius 


and C. Curtius,) demand that Plebeians may be admitted into 


Canuleius. 


Mean Mitirary TRIBUNES (three of each order) are to take 
LRIB ES. 


309. 
310. 


Ctysoxs. 


the Conſulſhip, and that the law prohibiting Patricians and Nlebei- 
ans from inter- marrying may be repealed. Canuleius one of the 
Tribunes declares to the Senate in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
he will conſtantly oppoſe all levies of troops, let the want of 
them be never fo preſſing, till theſe conceſſions are made to the 
People. F. II. C. Claudius in a private Aſſembly of the oldeſt 
Senators, moves to have recourſe to arms and violence, rather 
than yield to theſe demands. But T. Quindlius and the majori- 
ty of the Aſſembly think it better to comply than come to a 
rupture with the People. Claudius hereupon, to hinder the de- 
baſing of the Conſulſhip, makes this new propoſal, that inſtead 
of Conſuls, a certain number of MILITARY TRiBuNEs be 
choſen partly out of the Senate, and partly from among the Com- 
mons ; and that theſe new Magiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular 
power. This project being approved, the Senate is aſſembled, and 
the Tribunes are called to it, to give their reaſons in behalf of the 
new laws which they demand. Canleius, inſtead of ſpeaking 
to the matter in hand, inveighs againſt the Conſuls for holding 
ſecret Aſſemblies, from which Horatius and Valerius are exclu- 
ded. The Conſul Genucius gives a ſatisfactory anſwer to this 
complaint. After Valerius and Horatius have ſpoken in favour 
of the People, and Claudius againſt them, the Conſul's brother 
T. Genucius makes the propoſal which had been ſuggeſted, by C. 
Claudius. In concluſion it is approved by Senate and People, and 


the place of two Con/uls. F. III. But when the day of election 
comes, the People will not give their voices to any but Patricians; 


and only three Military Tribunes are eleded. Theſe are obli- 


ged ſoon after to abdicate on account of ſome defect in their in- 
auguration; and two Confuls(L. Papirius and L. Sempronius ) are 
choſen to govern the Repablick the remainder of the year. $. IV, 
Under the ſucceeding adminiſtration of T. Quinctius Capitolinu 
(a fifth time Conſul) and M. Geganius (a ſecond time) the CE x. 
SORSHIP is eftabliſhed. | 


CHAP 


E 


tolinus 
CEN. 


Af 


and M. Papirius. 
Proculus Geganius and L. Menenius, a Roman Knight named Sp. 


about the iſſue of it. 


Book ll. C O NT E N T s. 


CHAP. XXXII. 
F. I. The Romans put an end to the civil war among the Arde- 
ates. F. II. The next year's Conſuls, M. Fabius and Poſthumi- 
us Hbutius, make the Ardeates ſome amends for the wrongs the 
Romans had done them on occaſion of their conteſt with the A- 
ricians. This year proves a year of peace, as does alſo the fol- 
lowing year, when the Government is in the hands of C. Furius 
F. III. But in the ſucceeding Conſulate of 


Mzlius aſpires to the ſovereign power. 


people by a free diſtribution of corn, and ſome of their Tribunes 
by money. He cauſes great quantities of arms to be brought in- 
to his houſe by night. His deſigns are diſcovered by Minucius, 
Superintendant of proviſions, in the Conſulate of 7. Quinctius 
Capitolinus (now a_fixth time Conſul) and Agrippa Menenius. 
Quindlius on this occaſion names his brother Quindtius Cincinna- 
tus Dictator, who appoints Servilius Abala to be his General of 
the Horſe. Maælius being ſummoned. to appear before the Dicla- 
tor's Tribunal, and not obeying, is ſlain by Servilius. Three 
of the Tribunes, provoked at this action, ſtir up the People to 
mutiny; and the Patricians, to pacify them, conſent to the 
creation of Military Tribunes for the next year. None but 
Patricians are choſen to that office. 


CHAP. II. 

$. I. Fidenæ revolts from the Romans, and puts itſelf under 
the protection of Tolumnius, King of the Veientes. The Ro- 
mans Prepare for war, and thinking it adviſeable to have Conſuls 
to conduct it: M. Geganius (a third time) and L. Sergius are cho- 
ſen; but theſe ſoon reſign the care of the war to a Dilator, 
Mamercus Amilius who defeats the enemy in a pitched battle, 
wherein Cornelius Coſſus a legionary Tribune kills Tolumnius and 
ſtrips him of his armour. F. II. In the following Conſulate of 
M. Cornelius and L. Papirius, a Tribune named Sp. Melius com- 
mences a proſecution againſt Servilius and Minucius, for the death 
of Mzlius the corn-merchant. The hiſtorians are not agreed 
$ III. The Veientes and Fidenates renew 

the war during the Conſulate of Julius [ulus and L. Virginius, 
when the Romans are ſorely diſtreſſed by a plague. Q. Servilius 
Priſcus being named Diclator, routs the enemy and takes Fidenæ. 
It is uncertain what Magiſtrates were choſen to govern the Re- 
public the next year, but whoever they were, they reſigned 
their authority to Mamercus Amilius, who is again named to 
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313. 


| Being a rich corn-mer- Sp. Mzlius. 
chant, he, during a dearth of proviſions, wins the meaner ſort of the corn- 


Merchant. 
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326. 


327. 


NN. Book II. 


the Diclatorſbip, upon a rumour that all Hetruria is preparing 
for war. This rumour proves groundleſs. Æmilius, through 
zeal for the public liberty, gets a law paſſed reſtraining the office 
of Cenſor to 18 months duration. He then reſigns the Diclator- 
ſhip. C. Furius and M. Geganius, the Cenſors, in revenge de- 
prive him of the common privileges of a citizen. Æmilius ne- 
vertheleſs protects thoſe his bitter enemies from the fury of the 
populace, who are ready to murder them. $. IV. The Senate 
are obliged to humour the People, by ſuffering Military Tribunes 
to be created for the next year. However none but Patricians 
are choſen. Nothing memorable happens during their adminiſ- 
tration, but a plague, which ceaſes in the following year, when 
the Republic is again governed by Military Tribunes all Patrici- 
ans. The rich Plebeians complain of the poorer fort, for their 


having conſtantly refuſed to elect any of them to that Magiſtracy, 


Alaw is paſſed, forbidding thoſe who ſtand for offices to wear 
garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs: the Senate,” fearin 

leſt ſome of the chief Plebeians ſhould get into the Military Tri- 
buneſbip, determine, if poſſible, to reſtore the Conſulſhip (from 
which Plebeians are excluded.) A war with the Aqui favours 
this deſign. T. Quindius (fon of Lucius) and C. Julius are cho- 
ſen Conſuls; but theſe diſagreeing, through jealouſy, the Se- 
nate judge it neceſſary to have a Di#lator. 
to name one. The Senators provoked hereat, raſhly apply to 
the Tribunes to interpoſe in the affair. The Tribunes threaten the 
Conſuls to have them carried to priſon if they don't comply. PF/t- 


bumius Tubertus is is named Difator. He defeats the enemy, and 


returns triumphant to Rome. F. V. The Æqui in the following 
Conſulate of C. Papirius and L. Julius obtain a truce for eight 
years. (A regulation is made, that finzs thall for the future be 
paid in money inſtead of cattle.) The Romans continue in 
peace during this and the ſucceeding Conſolate of L. Sergius (a 
ſecond time Conſul) and Hoftus Lucretius. The next year, when 
T. Quintius (a ſecond time) and A. Cornelius Coſſus are Conſuls, 
Rome is afflicted by a famine and a plague, which occaſions the 
People to have recourſe to foreign ſuperſtitions, but theſe are ſoon 
prohibited. $. VI. The Veientes in the following Conſulate of 
L. Papirius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Servilius Abala, make in- 
curſions on the Roman lands. Diſputes ariſing between the Senate 
and People about the prerogative of proclaiming this war, the 
Romans do not take the field *till the next year, when the People 
prevail to have Military Tribunes in the Government, but they 
are all Patricians. Theſe not acting in concert are deteated by 
the enemy; whereupon Mamercus AEmilius (wno had been de- 
graded by the Cenſors) is a third time raiſed to the Diclatorſbip. 


He 


The Conſuls refuſe 
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He gives the Veientes a total overthrow, and takes their camp, 6 


as alſo Fidenæ, which had again revolted from the Romans. 


3 VPV 
§. Military Tribunes are choſen to the Government the 
two following years; but the choice falls only on Patricians. 
The Tribunes of the Commons uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
diſuade the People trom this preference of the Nobles to them, 
in the elections. The Senate to counterplot them, before the 
new elections come no, contrive to ſend away the principal of 


329. 


the Plebeians into the field againſt the Volſci. In their abſence , 1 
Appius Claudius ſon of the Decemvir) one of the Military Tri- Cladius IV. 


bunes, holds an Aſſembly for electing Conſuls, and C. Sempro- 
nius and Q, Fabius are choſen. $. II. Sempronius brings the 
whole Roman army into danger of being cut to pieces by the 
Volſci. An officer of Horſe named Tempanius, by his bravery 
and prudence, prevents the deteat of the Romans. He arrives 
at Rome before the Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour of 
his conduct. F. III. The People condemn Poftbumius (one of 
thoſe Military Tribunes, who by their diſunion had loſt a baitle 
in the year 327) in a fine. Tempanius is made one of the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons. His General Sempronius being proſecuted 
by the People for his miſconduct, he takes his part, and engages 
the Tribune Hortenſius, the accuſer, to drop the proſecution. 


CHAP. CAXY:. 
F. I. The next year, in the Conſulate of T. Quinctius Ca- 
pitolinus and Numerius Fabius, new diſlenſions ariſe in the Re- 


332. 


$304 


332. 


public, on occaſion of a propoſal to add two Quæſtors to the 4 Qz#ſtors. 


two already eſtabliſhed. The Tribunes inſiſt that of the four 


one half ſhall be always Plebeians. The Senate oppoſe this, 
but are willing to leave the People free in their choice. 


The 
Tribunes not content, proteſt, by way of revenge, againſt 
holding the Comitia for electing Conſuls. The two parties 
come at length to this compromiſe, that Military Tribunes 
ſhall be elected to the Government, and that the People ſhall 
be free to chuſe Patricians or Plebeians to the Quæſtorſhip. 
Notwithſtanding all that the Tribunes of the Commons can do, 
the People chuſe not only the Military Tribunes but the Quæſtors 
two out of the Patricians only. The Tribunes of the Commons, 
to vent their rage, renew the proſecution againſt Sempronius 
(whoſe kinſman A. Sempronius, one of the new Military Tri- 
bunes, had preſided in the Aſſembly for chuſing Quæſtors and 
they get him fined. $. II. The following fix years, to the year 
of Rome 340, the Sate is governed by Military Tribunes. In 
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345 


334 a conſpiracy of the ſlaves is diſcovered and prevented. In 
335 the Romans have a war with the Labicani and Aqui united. 
The three Military Tribunes quarrel about the command of 
the army, one of the three being to ſtay in the city. Q, Servili- 
us, formerly Didlatar, the father of one of them, orders his 
fon to remain at Rome, The other two take the field and 
command alternately. 'The Roman army is routed. Young 
Servilius names his father to the Didiatorſbip this great man 
in eight days recovers the affairs of the Republick, and then 
reſigns his office. The year 336 is a year of peace. In 337 
the Tribunes revive the old quarrel about the diſtribution of 
the conquered lands. Appius's advice to the Senate, to raiſe a 
diviſion among thoſe Magiſtrates, is followed with ſucceſs. 
Six of them ſide with the Patricians, The like good underſtand- 
Ing is maintained the next year (338) between the Nobles and 
ſomome of the Tribunes. F. III. But in 339 the affair of the 
AGRARIAN Law is revived. Poſtumius, one of the Milita— 
ry Tribunes and General of the army, having promiſed the 
ſoldiers the plunder of Bola taken from the Æqui, afterwards 
breaks his word with them. Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the 
Commons, to make the ſoldiers amends, propoſes that a Colony 
of them ſhall be ſettled at Bola, and its territory divided among 
them. Poſibumius (who had been called to Rome to oppoſe 
Sextius's proceedings) threatens that it ſhall be the worſe for his 
men if any ſuch ſtep be made in their favour. The Tribune 
takes advantage of this proud and imprudent menace to incenſe 
the People againſt the General; and a report of it being made 
in the camp, the ſoldiers mutiny and wound one of the 
Quzſtors ; and Poſthumius, at his return to the camp, attempt- 
ing to puniſh the guilty, is ſtoned by the ſoldiers. The Senate, 
fearing leſt the People, in order to ſcreen the murderers, ſhould 
chuſe Plebeian Military Tribunes for the next year (340) uſe all 
their endeavours to get Conſuls elected, and they prevail. The 
faſces are transferred to A. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Furius Me- 
dullinus, who ſhew great moderation and prudence in the proſe- 
cution of the criminals. 5. IV. Nothing very memorable, except a 
plague and famine, happens in the three following Conſulates. But 
in the year 344, when Cn. Cornelius and L,Furius (a ſecond time) are 
Conſuls, three Tribunes of the Name of [cilius prevail with the Peo- 
ple to chuſe three of the four Quæſtors out of the Plebeians. The 
Senate is likewiſe forced to conlent to the chuſing of Military 
Tribunes for the next year, but find means to diſappoint the 
Icilii in their expeQation of being raiſed to that dignity. Three 
Patricians are choſen. Theſe being ordered by the Senate to 
name a Diclalor, on occaſion of a war with the FVolſci, two of 
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them tefuſe. The Senate hereupon has recourſe, as formerly, 


to the Tribunes; but theſe return a diſdainful anſwer, and will 


not meddle in the diſpute. Servilius Abala the third Military 
Tribunes, names P. Cornelius Dictator, who quickly puts an end 

to the war. Servilius's two Collegues, in anger againſt the Senate, 
propoſe Military Tribunes at the next election: however Putri- 346. 
cians are choſen, and fo likewiſe the next year. The Tribunes- 347* 
of the Commons, provoked to the utmoſt, revenge themſelves by 
oppoſing the levies for a war with the Veientes, who had infulted 

the Roman Ambaſladors; and they make the old affair of the 
Agrarian Law their pretence. The Senate get the better of 


this oppoſition, by decreeing that the infantry ſhall hereafter 


have Pay out of the publick treaſury during the ſervice. ThePar allow- 


People joyfully confirm this Decree, and readily ſuffer themſelves ed to the In- 


FANTRY., 


to be inliſted, 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
$. I. The Romans inveſt Veii. In the two firſt years of 348. 
the ſiege (which laſted ten) there is little action. The third 


year (350 of Rome) the Tribunes of the Commons make a 350. 


ſtir about the hardſhip the ſoldiers ſuffer by being detained in 

the camp all the winter. Appius Claudius, Military Tribune Arrius 
(grandſon of the Decemvir) aſſembles the People and inveighs Vue. 
againſt their Tribunes for their ſeditious behaviour. His ha- 
rangue has little effect; but a loſs which the. beſiegers ſuſtain 

before the place, animates the Pleberans with a zeal to puſh on 

the ſiege with vigour. The Senate for the firſt time allow PAY Par allow- 
to THE HoRSE. F. II. The year following, Sergius and ed to the 


Virginius (two of the Military Tribunes) having the conduct of 3 


the ſiege, quarrel and divide the troops between them. The 351. 

Faliſci and Capenates (People of Hetruria,) come to the aſſiſt- 

ance of the Veientes, and fall upon one fide of Sergius's camp, 

while the beſieged ſally out and attack the other. Yirginius 

refuſes to aſſiſt his Collegue ; the troops of the latter are routed. 

Hereupon the two Generals are both recalled. All the Military 

Tribunes of this year are obliged to abdicate, and new ones are 352. 

choſen. The Tribunes of the Commons raiſe ſuch diſturbances 

at Rome about the levies, that in the election of thoſe Magiſtrates 

the People cannot agree in the choice of more than eight. 

The majority of thoſe eight name two more, in defiance of 

the Trebonian Law.” C. Trebonius, one of the preſent Tribunes, 

draws the hatred of the People upon three of his Collegues on this 

account, but they artfully divert it from themſelves by turning 

it againſt Sergius and Virginius (the Generals of the Jaſt year) 

who are both fined for miſconduct. S. III. The Tribunes renew 
$ | the 


xxviii GN TNA Book 
PLEBEIAY the domeſtic broils: but all is quieted by the chuſing ſome Ne- 


Taizun rz, beiang into the Military Tribuneſbip. At the next elections the 


1 Comitia chuſe five Pleberans to that dignity, and only one Pa- 
1 353. trician. The arms of the Republic proſper, but there happens 
1 354. a great mortality among men and cattle. Io avert this evil 
lf! the ceremony of the Lectiſternium is obſerved. . IV. The 
i! | Senate take advantage of the People's fears and ſuperſtition, 


| to get the Military Tribuneſhip for Patricians only; pretending 
355- that the Gods were angry at the choice, which had been made 
of Plebeians to that magiſtracy. The lake of Alba overflows. 

This being looked upon as a prodigy, and an old Veientan ſoldier 

having delivered a prophecy, that Veii ſhould not be taken be- 

fore the water of that lake was all run out, Deputies are ſeat 

from Rome to conſult the Oracle of De/phos, Theſe return the 

356. next year with an anſwer agreeable to the old man's prophecy. 
| Canals are made to drain the lake. Some defect being diſcovered 
in the inauguration of the preſent Military Tribunes, they all 

| abdicate, and ſix new ones are choſen all Plebeians. Their ad- 
357- miniſtration not being proſperous, Camillus is named Didlator. 


5 1 . $. V. He takes Veii by ſap. 
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HAP. I. 


$. I. The People are much diſpleaſed with Camillus on account 
of ſome ſingularities in the pomp of his triumph; but much 
more for demanding back from them a tenth part of the ſpoil 
of Veii, to diſcharge a vow which he had made to Apollo juſt 
before the aſſault, and which he had aftcrwards forgot. The 
358. Roman Ladies contribute their Jewels to make a Golden vaſe 
for Apollo. F. II. The next year (the Republick being under 
the Government of ſix Military Tribunes, all Patricians) Sici- 
nius Dentatus, a Tribune of the Commons, propoſes that halt of 
the Senators, Knights, and People of Rome ſhould remove to 
Veii, and ſettle there. After much ſtruggle Camillus and the 
other Senators bring this project to nothing. S. III. Camillus is 
choſen one of the ſix Military Tribunes for the year following, 
and to him is committed the conduct of the war againſt the 
Faliſci. He beſieges Falerii their capital city. A ſchool- maſter 
to whom the ſons of the chief inhabitants of the place are 
committed for education, betrays his truſt, and puts all the 
children into the hands of Camillus. The Roman, deteſting both 
the treachery and the traytor, makes the boys whip him back 
again into the town. The Faliſei, moved by this generous F| | 
action, ſubmit to the Romans, who grant them peace on the 
condi: ion only of paying the expences of the Campaign. 
During this tranſaction, two of Camillus's Collegues gain a 


victory 
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comes for electing their Tribunes, chuſe to the ſame office thoſe 
of the old ones who had appeared for the propoſal of removing 
half the People to Veii. On the other hand, the Patricians get 


Conſular Government reſtored. L. Lucretius and Servius Sul- 
picius are elected Conſuls. Sicinius the Tribune, Author of the 


project of going to Veii, gets two of his late Collegues fined 
for having oppoſed it. This project is debated in an Aſſembly 
of the People, and rejected by a majority of only one tribe. 
The Senate decree ſeven acres of the lands of Veii. to every free- 
man of Rome. F. V. L. Valerius and M. Manlius are choſen 
Conſuls for the next year. The Volſinienſet, a People of He- 
truria, take arms againſt Rome. 
a contagious diſtemper, reſign the Faſces. An Interregnum 


enſues. And then ſix Military Tribunes are elected to the 
Government. RS 


HRA PP. ANSXVHL 


g. I. An accuſation is brought againſt Camillus, for having 


The Conſuls being ſeized with 


victory over the Aqui. F. IV. The People, when the time 


361. 


362. 


taken to his own uſe ſome part of the ſpoil of Veii. To avoid er | 
the diſgrace of a condemnation, he baniſhes himſelf. F. II. 


Shortly after, Cluſium in Hetruria, being beſieged by the Gault 


under King Brennus, the Inhabitants implore the aſſiſtance of King 


the Romans. 


Ambaſſadors from Rome to mediate a Peace between the con- 
tending powers. Brennus gives them a haughty reception. 
The Fabii young and indiſcreet, having entered the town, put 
themſelves at the Head of the Cluſians, and makes a ſally with 
them againſt the beſiegers. Q, Fabius with his own hand 
kills one of their Captains. Brennus provoked at this breach of 
the law of nations, raiſes the ſiege, and marches ſtrait towards 
Rome. He ſends a Herald, and demands that the Ambaſſadors 
be delivered up to him. The Romans inſtead of complying 
with this demand, chuſe the Fabii to the Military Tribuneſhip, 
and place them at the head of the army which is to act againſt the 
Gault. F. III. Brennus gives the Romans a total overthrow on 
the banks of the Allia. The third day after the Battle, he 


enters Rome, the gates of it being left open, moſt of the ci- 
tizens fled, and the Senate, with all they were capable to bear 


away, retired into the Capitol. Brennus finds about 80 venera- 
ble old men, who had devoted themſelves to death, ſitting in 
the Forum in robes and chairs of ſtate. They are all lain. 


, BREZN NVS. 
Three brothers of the name of Fabius are ſent 35 


363. 


The Capitol is inveſted, and the City burnt. F. IV. Camillus Rous 


(who in his exile reſided at Ardea) puts himſelf at the head burnt. 


nts 
of 


of the Ardeates, ſurprizes and cuts off ſome detachme 
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of Gauls ſent out to plunder the Country. Upon the report of 
this action, the Romans, who were diſperſed about the territory 
of Rome, aſſemble, and ſend a requeſt to him to be their General. 
He declines it; till a young man, diſpatched away to the Capitol 
for that purpoſe, brings him from the Senate a commiſſion, 
which conſtitutes him Di#ater. F. V. While Camilius is 


aſſembling an armv, the Gault attempt to ſcale the Capitol in 
the night. Their approach to the ramparts is diſcovered by 


the cackling of ſome geeſe. + The aſſailants are repulſed, chiefly 
by the bravery of M. Manlius. Camillus hinders all proviſions 


from coming to the enemy. F. VI. Both beſiegers and be- 
ſieged being diſtreſſed by famine, they enter upon a treaty. 


The Romans are to purchaſe a peace with 1000 lb. weight of 


gold. While the gold is weighing, Camillus arrives: he breaks 
off the treaty, and forces the Gauls to raiſe the ſiege and quit 
the Country. $. VII. Rome being deſtroyed, the Tribunes 


renew the propoſal of removing to Veii. Camillus (who is 
continued in the Didlatorſbip the whole year) oppoſes it with 
great zeal; but an accidental word of a Centurion is what de- 
termines the People to ſtay and rebuild the city. Manlius is 
rewarded. Q. Fabius the Ambaſſador, who by his blameable 
conduct had provoked the Gauls againſt Rome, kills himſelf to 
avoid a public condemnation. $. VIII. Before the end of the 
next year (during which the Commonwealth is governed by fix 


Military Tribunes ) the CiTy is entirely REBUILT. 


TRIRD BOOK, 


From the year of Roux 365, when the CIT was REBUILT, 

after the burning of it by the Gaurs, to the year 489, when 

the Romans, having ſubdued all ITALY, began the firſt 
PuNic or CARTHAGINIAN WAR. 


CHAP. L 
$. I. The Nations bordering upon the Roman ſtate reſolve, if 


poſſible, to cruſh it before 'it can recover its former ſtrength. 
The Military Tribunes march an army againſt the Volſci and 


Latines, but by ill conduct ſuffer it to be incloſed by the enemy. 


Camillus hereupon is, a third time, named Di#ator ; he raiſes 
new forces, reſcues the army in diſtreſs, and forces the enemy's 
camp, after which he takes the capital City of the AZgui, ſub- 


dues the Volſci, and recovers Sutricm from the Hetrurians.” 
by 


$ II. The next year (when the Commonwealth is again govern- 
ed by Military Tribunes) the Roman arms proſper abroad. The 
year following is a year of peace. Four NEW TRIEBES are 

added 


Nr 


added to the TwENTY-ONE. F. III. The expeQation of a new 


war makes the Romans chuſe Camillus to he one of the ſix Military 
Tribunes for the next year. He leads the Roman troops, firſt againſt 
the Volſci of Antium, and then againſt the Hetrurians; and has 
ſucceſs in both expeditions. The Latines and Hernici ſubmit. 


CHAP: MH. 


$ I. The next year Military Tribunes being again choſe to 


the Government, M. Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) uſes ſuch 
methods to make himſelf popular, as alarm the Senate. They 
name A. Cornelius Coſſus Didtator. He ſummonſes Manlius to 
appear before him. Manlius not anſwering directly to the 
Difator*s queſtion is committed to priſon, Coſſus ſoon after re- 
ſigns the Difatorſhip. The Senate fearing the rage of the Peo- 
ple, who are devoted to Manlius, ſet him at liberty. F. II. Ca- 
millus is choſen one of the Military Tribunes for the next year. 
Two of the Tribunes of the Commons impeach Manlius of treaſon, 
and, by ſentence of the FPegple, he is thrown headlong from the 
T arpeian rock. | 8 
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$. I. During the ſix following years, and the beginning o 
the ſeventh, Rome is almoſt entirely free from civil diſſenſions; 
but wars are carried on abroad againſt the Prenæſtini and Yolſct, 


369. 


370. 


. Manlius 


put todeath, 


with very little interruption. Camillus being one of the Military 


Tribunes in the year 373, gives a remarkable proof of his mode- 
ration, when diſreſpeQtully treated by one of his Collegues. 
A Ao AP. JN; it 
$. I. The lower ſort of the People of Rome are over awed 
and oppreſſed by the Great and the Rich; and the Commons in 
general loſe that ſpirit and courage they formerly had in contend- 
ing with the Nobles. F. II. In the midſt of this extreme de- 


jection, the vanity of a woman ſets three bold and enterpriſing 
men at work to raiſe the fortune of the Pleberans higher than 


ever, and to obtain even the dignity. of Conſulſhip for perſons 
of that order. The three who form this deſign are, M. Fabius 
Ambuſtus, the Lady's Father (a Patrician) C. Licinius Stols, 
her Huſband (a Plebeian) and L. Sextius, another Pleberan of 


great diſtinction. The two latter having obtained the office of, 


377- 


UCIAN 


Tribunes of the People, propoſe a law for the reſtraining of awe. 


. Uſury, another to prohibit any citizen from poſſeſſing more than 


500 acres of land, and a third to, reſtore the Conſulate, and 
make it an eſtabliſh'd rule for the future, that of the two Con/uls 


one ſhall indiſpenſably be a Plebejan. The Senate and Patricians 


n 


: ; 
. mn 
+ 7 


334. 


385. 


Plebeian 
General of 


whe Horſe. 


CONT TT EN:TF*S$, Book III. 
on this occaſion gain over to them eight of the Tribunes, who 
pronouncing the word Veto when the affair is brought before the 
Tribes, quaſh the whole project for the preſent. F. III. Liciniu- 
and Sextius in revenge, and to gain their point, being continued 
in the office of Tribunes of the Commons, oppoſe and hinder for 
four years ſucceſſively any election of Military Tribunes ; and 
the Republic falls into a kind of anarchy. But in the fifth year, 
a new war breaking out obliges them to deſiſt from their oppo- 
ſition; and then ſix Military Tribunes, all Patricians, are cho- 
ſen to the government. The war continuing, Military Tri- 
bunes are again elected, and theſe too are ſix men of the Patri- 
cian order. Nevertheleſs as Fabius Ambuſtus happens to be one 
of the number, Sextius and Licinius, having his countenance 
and aſſiſtance, take this opportunity to renew their propoſal of 
the three Laws;. to which they add a fourth, importing, that 
Ten Guardians, inſtead of Two, ſhall have the care of the 
Sybilline Books, and that of theſe ten, five ſhall be Plebeian. 
The determination of the whole affair is ſuſpended on account of 
the abſence of ſo many citizens, as are employed in the war. 
F. IV. The next year the Republic has again ſix Patrician 
Governors, but the Senate is obliged to have recourſe to a 


 Difator, and Camillus is rais'd (a fourth time) to that dignity. 


He diſperſes by his authority an aſſembly of the Tribes, which 


the Tribunes had convened in order to get the Laws paſſed: 


and preſently after reſigns his poſt, F. V. P. Manlius is choſen 
Difator in his room. This DiFator dames a Plebeian to be his 
General of the Horſe, the firſt inſtance of ſuch a nomination. 
The Tribunes having a ſupreme magiſtrate ſo favourable to them, 
think of puſhing their affair with freſh vigour ; but the People 
themſelves grow cold and indifferent as to that part of the project 
which relates to the Conſulate. Sextius and Licinius, enraged 
hereat, tell them plainly in a general Aſſembly, that either that 


law, which qualifies Plebeians for the Conſulate, ſhall paſs, or 


none; and that if they perſiſt in ſuch ingratitude to their pro- 
tectors, they will no longer ſerve in the office of the Tribuneſhip. 
Appius Claudius (grandſon of the Decemvir) makes a ſpeech, 
expatiating on the inſolence ſhewn in ſuch a declaration. The 


deciſion of the affair is put off. Soon after the Commons obtain 


the law concerning the Sybi/s Books, and then ſuffer new 
Military Tribunes to be choſen, all Patricians. $. VI. The 
conteſt relating to the other Laws is revived with great heat, but 
is again ſuſpended. by the approach of an army of Gauls. Ca- 
millus is appointed Drfator (a fifth time.) He defeats the 
enemy, and has a Triumph at his return to Rome. F. VII. 
The Tribunes Sextius and Licinius being reſolved to carry, their 


point, 


TO” Ty HA ms 
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bune (or Colonel.) 
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point, ſummon the Tribes and proceed immediately to take the 
voices. Upon the DiFator's oppoſing their meaſures, they 
ſend an officer to ſeize him and carry him topriſon. This cauſes 

a great commotion and ſtruggle. The Difator and Senate 
retire to the Senate-houſe to conſider what is beſt to be done, 
and they come to a reſolution to concede that one of the Conſuls Wt 
may be a Plebeian. Hereupon the Centuries chuſe L. AmiliusPLzzrian 
and L. Sextius (the Tribune) to the Conſulate. But now the Coeur. 
Senate refuſe to confirm the election of the latter, which oc- 

caſions new and warm contentions. The Dichator to quiet 

them, propoſes, that the prerogative of judging in civil cauſes 

be taken from the Conſulate, and Pretors be appointed to per- Px ron 
form that function, and that theſe Pretors be always Patri- 

ctans. Hereto both parties agree, and the Senate acquieſce in 

having a Plebeian Conſul. $. VIII. The Curule Adileſhip is 387. 
eſtabliſhed in favour of the Patricians, The Tribunes ſoon 64,urs 
after obtained, that Plebeians may be choſen to the Curule Ædile- Apr. 


ſhip. F. IX. The next year, L. Genucius and 9. Servilius 388. 
being Con/uls, a dreadful plague in Rome carries off many perſons 
of diſtinction among whom is the great Camillus, 3 
5 r We 2 

$. I. In the following Conſulate (of C. Sulpicius and C. Licini- 389. 
us Stolo) the plague continuing, and the Romans, to remove it, 
having in vain tried the ſuperſtitious ceremony of the Lefiſterni- 
um, they endeavour to appeaſe the Gods by inſtituting to their 
honour the Scenic Shews. This expedient alſo failing, they 
try another the next year (L. ÆAmilius (the 2d time) and Cn. 390. 


Genucius being, Conſuls which is to create a DiAator to drive a 

Natl into the wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The ; 

plague ceaſes; but L. Manlius Imperioſus the Difator is unwil- L 

ling to reſign his authority, and uſes violence to make the "FT 

People liſt themſelves for a war with the Hernici. The Tribunes 

however oblige him to abdicate; and in the following Conſulate 

of Qs Servilius and L. Genucius (both Conſuls a 2d time) he is cited 391. 

by the Tribune Pomponius to anſwer for his miſcondu@ during 

his Dictatorſbip, and particularly for his cruelty to his own ſon, 

named Titus. The fon, who was in the Country, hearing of 

what paſs'd, comes to Rome, ſurprizes Pomponius in his bed, 

and by threatning to ſtab him, makes him ſwear to deſiſt from 

the proſecution. The Peopie, pleaſed with the filial piety of 

young Manlius, give him ſoon after the poſt of Leg ionary Tri- 

F. II. In this fame year the earth opens on 

a ſudden in the midſt of the Forum, and continues open, to the 

great terror of the City. M. Curtius a young Patrician, moved ©9*71v3 
Yo | | by 


xxxiv CONT EN F 
by an obſcure anſwer of the Augurs, who had been thereupon 
conſulted, leaps into the gulph compleately armed and on horſe- 
back. Some authors. ſay, that the earth immediately cloſed. 

e eng $ III. The Conſul Genucius, the FiksT PLEBELAN Rome had 
| ever placed at the head of an army, conduQts the war gainſt 
the Hernici. He falls into an ambuſh, his Legions are routed, 
and he himſelf ſlain. This diſaſter is imputed by the Patricians 
to the anger of the Gods on account of the profanation of the 
Augural Ceremonies, by inaugurating a Plebezan. The ſur- 
viving Conſul names Appius Claudius, Diftator, who carrying 
on the war, gains a victory, but with great loſs. $ IV. The 
© 392. © People, notwithſtanding the clamours of the Patricians, chuſe 
Licinius Stolo (that famous Plebeian) a 2d time to the Conſulate. 
They give him for a Collegue C. Sulpicius Peticus. But the 
Tyburtes revolting ſoon after, and it being ſuſpected that they 
were encouraged to this revolt by a ſecret promiſe of aſſiſtance 
from the Gauls, it is thought neceſſary to create a Didlator. 7. 
Quinctius Pennas is named to that dignity. The Gault advance 
within three miles of Rome, encamping on the banks oi the A. 

TE nio. The Romans pitch their camp on the oppoſite ſide, a 

T. Manlius bridge parts the two armies. On this bridge young Manlius 

Torquatus. in ſingle combat flays the mightieſt champion of the Gauls, 
a man of a gigantic ſtature; which accident ſo diſcourages 
them, that they leave their camp in the night and in confuſion. 

393. The next year (in the Conſulate of M. Fabius Ambuſtus and 
C. Pætelius Libs) the Gault appear again in the neighbourhood 
of Rome; and the Romans (under the conduct of Servilius 
Abala, created Difator) once more defeat them. The two 
Conſuls make war with ſucceſs againſt the Tyburtes and the 


— 


Hernici. 


CHAP. VI. 


394 $. I. The Faſces are transferred to M. Popilius Lænas and Cn. 
Manlius. A domeſtic ſedition ſoon quell'd, an incuiſion of the 
Tyburtes ſoon repulſed, and the commencement of a new war 
againſt Rome by the Targuinienſes, are the chief events of this 

395 © Gonſulfbip. F. II. "The ſucceeding Conſuls are C. Fabius Ambuſ- 
tus, and C. Plautius Proculus, The Gault appear on a ſudden 
on the plains of Præneſte. Hereupon C. Sulpicius is named Dic- 
tator, who with an army ſtrengthened by the Latines (who now 
renew the ancient treaties with Rome) marches againſt the Gauls. 
The Di&ator for prudential reaſons avoids an engagement with 

the enemy, till he is forced to it by the mutinying of his ſoldiers, 
impatiently ardent to fight. By the help of a new ſtratagem he 
obtains a complete victory. He has a triumph at his return, 


and 


r E. MER {- anne 
and then reſigns the Government to the conſuls. Plautius ſub- 
dues the Hernici, but Fabius is vanquiſhed by the Targquintenſes. 
$. III. Two new TRIBE ES are form'd. A Law is paſs'd againſt 2 new 
openly canvaſſing for votes. Another (in the following adminif- Fribes. 
tration of C. Marcus Rutilus and Cn. Manlius, who is now a 2d 396. 
time Conſul) fixing the legal intereſt of money at One per Cent. 
Licinius Stolo, author of the law againſt any man's poſſeſſing 
more than five hundred acres of land, is convicted of a breach 
of it. A law is paſſed againſt holding the Comitia in any place 
but Rome. F. IV. New.Conſuls are choſen. M. Fabius Ambuſ- 397. 
tus and M. Popilius Lænas (both a 2d time;) but the Faliſci and 
Targuinienſes having engaged all Hetruria to take part with them 
againſt Rome, C. Marcus Rutilus, the PLEBEIAN Conſul of the 
laſt year, is named DicTaToOR by Popilius the Plebeian ConſulPienzian 
of this, to the great diſpleaſure of the Nobles. He obtains a PI TA rox. 
complete victory over the enemy, and has a Triumph, in ſpite 
of the oppoſition of the Senate. However, he is not ſuffered 
(becauſe a Plebeian) to hold the Comitia for the new election of 
Conſuls. The aſſembly is held by an Inter-rex, and then Two 
Patricians (C. Sulpicius Peticus (a third time) and M. Valerius) 398. 
are Choſen to the Conſulate, contrary to the intent of one of tze 
Licinian laws, and the cuſtom for eleven years paſt. The next 
year the Faſces are again in the hands of two Patricians, Theſe 
are M. Fabius Ambuſtus (a third time Conſul) and 7. Quinctius 39% 
Pennas. The former ſubdues the Tyburtes, the latter defeats the 
Targuinienſes, (The Samnites conclude an alliance with the 
Romans.) The Nobles prevail once more to have only Patricians 
in the Government. C. Sulpicius Peticus (a fourth time) and M. 
Valerius (a ſecond time) are promoted to the Conſulate. Ihe 400. 
former is appointed to lead an army into Hetruria againſt the 
Tarquinienſes and Faliſci; the latter another againſt the Volſei; 
and ſoon after T. Manlius (whbo had never been CONSUL) is named 


; 3 a Dic- 
Dicr Aro to conduct a third army againſt the Cœrites. The „ 
Cærites ſubmit. The Conſuls a& only on the defenſive. beenConſul. 


H 


$. I. The Tribunes of the People oppoſe the holding of the 
Comitia for electing new magiſtrates, till- the DiAaterſbip of 
Manlius and the Conſular Year ate expired; and during the In- 
ter-regnum, that follows, they prevail to have C. Marcus Rutilus, 401. 
a PLEBEIAN, raiſed {now a 2d time) to the Conſulate with P. 
Valerius. Theſe magiſtrates take effectual meaſures to relieve 
the Debtors, in order to maintain peace at home. $. II. Upon a 
falſe rumour that the Twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria-are pre- 
paring for a war with Rome, 8 lulus is named Diclator. 5 
2 5 ins 
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deſign, and hinder the meeting of the Centuries during his Didla- 

402. torſbip, ſuffer C. Sulpicius (now a 5th time) and T. Quinctius Cin- 
cinnatus, both Patricians, to be declared Conſuls, when the Comi- 
tia are afterwards held by an Inter-rex. Nevertheleſs, in this ve- 

ry Conſulate the Commons prevail for the firſt time to have a PLt- 
PLzBxIAN.BEIAN Choſen to the CENSORSHIP. This was the ſame C. 
oH Marcus Rutilus who had been created Difater in 397. C. III. 
And notwithſtanding that the preſent Conſuls named a Dictator to 

hold the Comitia for the election of their ſucceſſors, in order to 

403. get two 'Patricians choſen, M. Popilius Lenas, a Plebeian, is 
promoted (now a 3d time) to the Conſulate with L. Cornelius Sci- 

| pio. Cornelius falling ſick, the Plebeian Conſul has the ſole con- 
Apr Aron duct of a new war with the Gaul. M. Valerius the PR TOR 
commands Of Rome is placed at the head of an army to defend the city; 
an army. this being the firſt inſtance of a Px x TOR acting as a GENERAL. 


Popilius defeats the Gauls in batile; but being diſabled from 


doing buſineſs, by a wound, and his Collegue continuing ſick, 

| they name Furius Camillus Dictator, to hold the Comitia for the 
404. new Elections, where the DiFator himſelf with Appius Claudius 
' Craſſus (both Patricians ) are choſen Conſuls. Appius dying ſhort- 

ly after, Camillus is ſuffered to govern the Republic without a 
Collegue. He marches a powerful army againſt the Gauls, who 

had ſpread themſelves on the ſea coaſt of Latium. M. VALE- 


Valerius Rlus (afterwards ſurnamed Corvus) a Legionary Tribune, kills 


Corvus. in ſingle combat a champion of the Gauls, and this occaſions 


a general action, in which the Romans obtain the victory. 
Camillus being obliged ſtill to keep the field, in order to hinder 

the deſcent of ſome Greek pirates on the coaſt, names T. Man- 

lius Diflator, to hold the Comitia tor the new Elections. Man- 

lius, pleaſed with the exploit of Valerius, reſembling what he 

Conſul himſelt had formerly done, influences the People to chuſe him, 
2 tho' but twenty three years of age, io be one of the Conſuls. 
old. The Collegue given him is Popilius Lænat, now promoted the 
| fourth time to that dignity. & IV. The Romans conclude a Trea- 
1 405. \ty with the Carthaginians. $. V. In the following Conſulate of C. 
3 Plautius Hypſæus apd T. Manlius Torquatus the Intereſt of Mo- 
406. ney is lower d to Half per Cent. A new war with the Volſci breaks 
407. out during the adminiſtration of their ſucceſſors, Valerius Corvus 
(now a ad time Conſul) and C. Petelius Libo. Valerius defeats 

the enemy, takes from them Satricum, and burns it. The 
Secular Games axe celebrated for the ſecond time according to Faft. 

408. Cap. F. VI. The next year's Con/uls, M. Fabius Dorſo and &. 
Sulpicius Camerinus name L. Furius Camillus to be Dictlator (a 


2d time) 


* 


lius employs his influence to get two Patricians choſen to the 
* Conſulate for the next year. The People, tho' they oppoſe this 
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2d time) on occaſion of a war with a new enemy, the Aurunci. 
Furius overthrows them in battle, and at his return builds a Tem- 
ple, which he had vowed during the action, to June Moneta. 

The year following, the Romans imagining that the Goddeſs, 
conformable to her name MontTaA, admoniſh'd them by Pro- 
digies of the impending wrath of the Gods, C. Marcus Rutilus 409. 
now Conſul (a 2d time) and T. Manlius (Conſul a 2d time) ap- 


point P. Valerius to be DiFator, to order the Celebration of the 
Feriæ Latine. 2p | 


© H- AP, MING. nn an Foie | 
$. I. In the ſucceeding adminiſtration of M. Valerius Corvus 416.” 

(3d time Conſul) and Cornelius Cofſius Arvina, happens the FIRST 

RUPTURE between the Romans and'SAMNITES, on occaſion 

of a war which the latter had carried on with ſucceſs againſt the 

people of Capua in Campania. The Campanians, to engage the 

Romans to ſuccour them in their diſtreſs, make a ſurrendry of 

themſelves and their Country to the Republic. Hereupon Vale- 

rius is directed to march an army into Campania, and Cornelius to 

carry the war into Samnium. Valerius, in an action with the Sun 

Sammites, has the advantage. F. II. Cornelius, on the other 

hand, by an imprudent march, brings his army into danger of 

being entirely cut off by the enemy; however, he is delivered 

out of his difficulty by a ſtratagem, ſuggeſted and executed by a 

Legionary Tribune named P. Decius Mus ; and preſently after, Decius ius. 

following the advice of the ſame Decius he gains a victory over 

the Samnites, who loſe 30,000 men in the action. Decius is re- 

warded with many honours. F. III. Valerius obtains à fecond 

victory over the Samnites in Campania; Theſe ſucceſſes make 

the Romans reſpected abroad, | ; 


| CHAP. IX | 
$. I. C. Marcus Rutilus is eleQted (the 4th time) to the Conſu- 411. 

late, and with him ©. Servilius Abala. The former marches 
an army into Campania. He finds a general depravation of man- 
ners in ſome Cohorts of Roman ſoldiers, who had been left in 
Capua all the winter; and diſcovers that they had plotted to 
make that delightful City their own, and to ſettle there. To 
diſappoint this ſcheme, he artfully contrives to ſend away the 
moſt mutinous and enterpriſing, without treating them diſgrace- 
fully, or letting his deſign appear. The ſoldiers at length ſuſ- 
peCting it, are alarmed with the apprehenſion of puniſhment. 
All the ſoldiers of one Cohort deſert. Theſe having poſted 
themſelves advamtageouſly near Anxur, are ſoon joined by great 
numbers of malecontents from the City and the Camp. T 
force one Quindlius, an old 8 whom they find employed 

| | 3 in 
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in huſbandry, to be their leader to conduct them to Rome. Va- 
lerius Corvus is hereupon named Didlatar, to march an army a- 
gainſt the mutineers. He meets them, eight miles from Rome, 
comes to a parley with them, and being a man extremely belov- 
ed by the ſoldiers, prevails with them to ſubmit; yet the Re- 

. _ beſides pardon, obtain ſome conceſſions from the Repub- 
"4 ; | N | 5 


CHAP. X. FR 


« 


* credit among their neighbours. Privernum revolts, but is quick- 


ly reduced by C. Plautius Hypſæus (now the ad time Conſul.) His 


Collegue I. Emilius lays waſte the country of the Samnites, who 


thereupon: ſue for peace, and an alliance with Rome. Theſe be- 


ing obtained, they turn their arms once more againſt the Sidicini, 
who being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate at Rome, even upon the 


terms of being ſubject to the Republic, give themſelves to the 


Lat ines, already in arms, to recover their independence. The 
Campanians join the Lat ines. An army, formed of theſe three 
nations, enters Samnium, but ſoon retires. The Samnites ſend 

an embaſſy to the Republic, to complain of her ſuffering the 

Latines and Campanians to commit hoſtilities in Samnium. They 

receive an anſwer unſatisfactory to them, offenſive to the Cam- 

panians,' and which, ſeeming to betray a ſenſe of weakneſs in 

the Romans, elates the ſpirits of the Latines, Manlius Torgua- 
413- tus is promoted (a 3d time) to the Conſulate with F. Decius Mus. 
Alexander King of Epirus, uncle of Alexander the Great, comes 

into /taly on the invitation of the Tarentines, to make war with 

the Bruttians, and concludes an alliance of friendſhip with Rome. 

F. III. The Romans ſummon ten of the Latine Chiefs to appear 

at Rome and give account of their preparations for war. The 

Latine Council ſend L. Annius with nine more to Rome, to de- 

mand, as the condition of renewing the alliance between the 

two nations, that one of the Conſuls and half of the Senate of Rome 

be for the future choſen out of the LATIN ES. This demand is re- 

Larinz Jected with indignation, and war is declared. F. IV. Manlius 
Wax. and Decius having marched two armies into the field, and en- 
camped near the enemy, dream both of them the ſame dream 

Severity of concerning the event of the war. $ V. The Conſul Manlius 


ag cauſes his own ſon to be beheaded, for having fought in ſingle 

| combat with one of the enemy's officers, tho? he prov'd victo- 

rious; becauſe he had fought without leave from his General. 

1 $ VI. The Romans come to a battle with the Latines. The 
ore. 


wing where the Conſul Decius commands beginning to loſe 
ment . 
efDzcivs, ground, he, to recover the day to his party, and purſuant to the 


interpretation 


8 I. The Romans, by theſe condeſcenſions to the Rebels, loſe 


a wif. WL 


MS. as eons. 6. 
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ral conquered Cities. 
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interpretation which had been given of his dream, devotes 
himſelf to death, ruſhing alone. into the thickeſt of the enemy. 
His troops getting freſh courage and ſtrength from ſuperſtition, 
and Manlius conducting the battle with great ſkill, the Latines 
are totally routed, and fly to Minturne. Manlius gives them a 
ſecond overthrow, after which both they and the Campanians 
ſubmit, and are moſt of them diſpoſſeſs'd of their lands. &: VII. 
In the following Conſulate of Q, Publilius and 7. Amilius ſome 
of the Latines rebel, and form two armies. Publilius ſucceed- 


ing in an expedition againſt one of them, is decreed a Triumph. 


Amilius, not having equal ſucceſs againſt the other, is reſuſed 
that honour. Hereupon he inveigtis againſt the Senate, and in- 
cites the People to ſedition; and becauſe the Senate, io prevent 
diſturbances, order him to name a Dictator, he in revenge no- 


minates to that dignity his Plebeian Coliegue. The Didlator, 
during his whole adminiſtration, employs his power and influ- 


ence for the advantage of the Pleberans, and obtains ſome laws 
in their favour. The Senate to pique Æmilius, tender of his 
honour, enable. the next year's Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus and 
C. Menius, to finiſh with glory the war which he had left un- 
finiſhed. S. VIII. The Romans determine the fate of the ſeve- 


Subjefis of Rome. 


CHAP, "XL | 


Z * I. In the following Conſulate of C. Sulpicius Longus and 
P. Ailius Petus, PUBLIL1Us, tho? a Plebeian, obtains the PRE-Prizprian 
TORSHIP; ſo that all the great dignities in the State, except Px Tor. 


thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now common to the two Orders. 


From this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt memorable e- 


vents are, Ihe invention of Moveable Towers and Cover'd Gal- 
leries, by the Conſul M. Valerius Corvus (in the year 418) at the 
ſiege of Cale, the chief city of the Auſones, allies of the Sidicini. 


The Republic's changing the cuſtom of raiſing a new army up- 
The reduction of the Sidicini (pro- 2 new 


on every change of Con ſuli. 


xxxix 


414: 


415. 


A : : LaTiNEs. 
The Latines, from being Allies, are made ſubjected. 


416. 


418. 


bably in 420.) The addition of two new Tribes (in 421) to the Tribes. 


27 old ones. A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Ro- 
man Women to poiſon their Huſbands. The revolt of Priver- 
num (in 423) the reduction of that City (in 424) and the courage- 


ous and noble anſwer given by one of the Citizens, when queſ- 


tioned by the Roman Senate concerning the conduct which the 
Privernates would obſerve for the future. | 


CH A-P. XII. 
$. I. The next year, (in the conſulate of C. Plautius Proculus 
G4 | and 


422. 
Privernates, 


424. 


425. 
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and P. Cornelius Scapula) the Romans give umbrage to the Sam- 
nitets, by planting a colony in their neighbourhood, And the 
Falepolitans make an irruption into the Roman Territory. 8. 
II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans abhorrence of Malice, 
in the proſecution of a criminal. | $. III. The Faſces being tranſ- 
ferred to Q, Publilius (now a ſecond time Conſul) and L. Cornelius 
| Lentulus, the former marches an army againſt the Palepolitans. 
N Cornelius encamps another near Capua, to keep in awe the Campa- 
nians, who are thought to be gained over by the Samnites, be- 
E > tween whom and the Republic there is a new rupture. F. IV. 
' 427. The next year's Conſuls, C. Patelius Libo and L. Fapirius Mu- 
| gillanus, having their forces ſtrengthened by the Lucanians, and 
s Apulians, take ſome Towns from the Samnites, And Publilius 
2 (who with the Title of PRocoNsUL 15 continued at the head of 
the ſame army he had commanded the laſt year when Conſul) 
takes Falæpolis by means of a ſtratagem laid and executed by 
e two of the Citizens. For this exploit Publilius, tho? but a Pro- 
8 __ is decreed a TRIUMPH. F. V. The Tarentizes having 
Joſt their protector King Alexander of Epirus, and being jea- 
lous of the growing power of Rome, by an artful ſtratagem de- 
A Law in Prive her of all aſſiſtance from the Lucanians, ſeducing them in- 
favour of to a league with the Samnites. F. VI. About this time the in- 
Debtors, famous paſſion of a Roman, named Papirius, for one of his in- 
ſolvent Debtors, occaſions the paſſing of a law at Rome, where- 
by CrepiToRs are diſabled from ſeizing the Perſons of their 
DzBTORs. 5 


CAP. AMR. | 
$. I. The Veſtini, a People on the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, 
take arms againſt Rome, in the Conſulate of L. Furius Camillus 
and D, Junius Brutus. Brutus defeats them in battle, F. II. 
Camilius, who was to act againſt the Samnites, falling ſick, names 
| i: to the Diclatorſbip L. Papirius Curſor, who appoints Qyindtus 
Curſor and Fabius Rullianus to be his General of the Horſe. The Didtator 
Q. Fabius, having taken the field againſt the Samnites, returns ſoon after to 
Rome on account of ſome religious Scruple, but firſt forbids Fa- 
bius to hazard a battle with the enemy during his abſence. Fabi- 
us nevertheleſs attacks the Samnites, and gains a notable victory; 
after which he burns all the ſpoil, that it may not do honour to 
the Didtator by being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion. Pa- 
irius haſtens back to the camp to puniſh his diſobedient General 
of the Horſe. Fabius is reſcued out of the hands of the Lifors, 
and eſcapes to Rome. His father immediately gets the Senators 
together, in order to obtain a favourable decree for him. Papi- 
riusarrives on a ſudden, takes his place in the Senate, and orders 
his Lichort to ſeize young Fabius. The father hereupon appeals to 
the People, Papirius, tho” the thing is unprecedented, does not diſ- 
1 5 pute 


} 
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pute the legality of the appeal; but the People themſelves, when 
the affair comes before them, are unwilling to interpoſe their Au- 
thority; they chuſe rather to become interceſſors with the Dicta- 
tor, who at their requeſt pardons the offender. 
returns to the camp with a new General of the Horſe, and find- 
ing his army ill affected to him, becauſe of his ſeverity in com- 
mand, changes his manner on a ſudden, becomes familiar with 
his ſoldiers, and in a little time gains their affections. After which 


he reduces the Samnites to ſue for peace. $. IV. The Senate grant 
the Samnites only a year's truce, which the latter break ſo ſoon 


as they hear that Papirius has quitted the Difatorſbip: they are 
Joined by the Apulians. 
year, when C. Sulpicius Longus and 
ſul. But their ſucceſſors 
the Horſe to Papirius) and L. Fulvius Corvus, by ſkillful con- 


Q., Aulius Cerretanus are Con- 


duct obtain a complete victory over the enemy. F. V. The 


Samnites repenting of their breach of the Truce, endeavour to 
pacify the Romans by making reſtitution of what plunder they 
had taken contrary to the faith of the Treaty. 


i HAF. XIV. 
$. I. The Samnites being refuſed a Peace, notwithſtanding 
the ſatisfaction they have made: for the breach of the Truce, 
prepare to carry on the war with vigour: and they appoint one 
Pontius, an able officer to be their General. At Rome T. Vetu- 
rius and Sp. Poſtumius are choſen Conſuls. Pontius by a ſtrata- 
gem draws theſe Generals with their Legions into a dangerous 


$. III. Papirius 


Little progreſs is made in the war this 


Q, Fabius (who had been General of 


432. 


429. 


. 


paſs (called afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are e orgy 


rounded by the Samnites, and have no poſſibility of forcing 
their way out of it. "The Samnite General being undetermined 
in what manner to treat the Romans, is adviſed by his father 


either in a friendly way to ſet them all free, or without 


mercy to cut them all off. The ſon rejecting this advice, 


will ſpare the lives of the Romans, but demands as the condition, 


That they all paſs unarmed under the Yoke, Officers, and Soldiers; 
that they engage to draw ail their forces out of Samnium, and give 
hoſlages for the performance of this article. The Romans, after 
ſome demur, ſubmit to the terms impoſed, being exhorted to it 
by L. Lentulus, a conſiderable officer in the army. The Conſuls, 
at their return to Rome, being aſhamed to appear in public, in- 
ſtantly name a DiHator to hold the Comitia for electing new 
Conſuls. This election however is not made till the Government 
falls into an [nter-regnum. F. II. And then the Faſces are given 


to Papirius Curſor (a ad time) and to Publilius Philo (a zd time.) 
The Treaty made with the Samnites being laid before the Senate, 


Poſthumius 


433+ 
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434. 
435. 


2 new 
Tribes. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


„ EL: $. - Book III. 
Poſthumius (one of thoſe Confuls who had been parties to it) de- 
clares that the Roman People are not bound by it, as not being 
made by their orders ; that the honour of the Republic will be 
ſaved by ſurrendering him and the reft of the Officers concern- 
ed in that Treaty to the Samnitet, which he moves may be 
forthwith done. This propoſal is approved, and put in execu- 
tion by a Fecialis appointed thereto: but Pontius, the Samnite 
General, reproaching the Romans with baſeneſs and breach of 
faith, refuſes to accept the priſoners in ſatisfaction of the Treaty. 
F. III. Satricum revolts from the Romans; and the Samnites ſur- 
priſe Fregellæ, a Roman Colony, and, after a promiſe of quarter, 
burn the Inhabitants alive. C. Mænius, being appointed Difla- 


tor to take cognizance of treaſonable practices, and alledging all 


canvaſſing for Offices to be Treaſon againſt the State, cites ſe- 

veral Patricians to Tryal on accuſations of that ſort: but he is 

forced, by the clamour of the whole body of the Nobles, to de- 

fiſt ; and being himſelf accuſed of the ſame crime, abdicates 

his office, ſtands a tryal, and is acquitted. . Pony 
CHAP. XV. 

F. I. Cornelius Lentulus being created Didlator, leads an army 
againſt the Samnites encamped near Caudium, and gives them a 
great over rw. Papirius Curſor, his General of the Horſe, 
takes from them Luceria (in Apuita) and reſcues the 600 Roman 
Knights, who had been given as Hoſtages upon the Treaty 
with Pontius. F. II. Papirius1s choſen (a 3d time) and Q. Aulius 
Cerretanmi (a 2d time) to the Conſulate. The latter takes 
Ferentum, the former recovers Satricum from the Samnitet. 
The Character of Papirius. F. III. In the Conſulate of L. 
Plautius and M. Foſlius a two year's truce is granted to ſome 
Cities of Samnium. The Roman arms proſper in Apulia. Cam- 
pania is turned into a Roman Prefefture. Two new TRIBES 
are formed, which make the whole number 31. 5. IV. The 
next year (9. Aimilius and C. Junius being Conſuls) all Apulia is 
ſubdued. Antium receives laws from Rome for its future govern- 
ment. The {ucceeding Con/u/s, Sp. Nautius and M. Fopilius, 


name a Didlator to begin the ſiege of Saticula, a Campanian 


City in alliance with the Samnites ; and notwithſtanding that 
thoſe two. great men, Papirius Curſor and Publilius Philo are 
both choſen (the 4th time) to the Conſulate for the year follow- 
ing, the carrying on of that ſiege is committed to another Die- 
tator, Q, Fabius, the enemy and rival of Papiriuss Fabius 
having taken Saticula, marches to beſiege Sora (in the country 
of the Volſci) which had gone over to the Samnites. | By an 
artful ſtratagem he defeats the Samnites in the field, but leaves 


the | 


BRH CON TAEENMA TUS xlili 
the ſiege of Sora to be finiſhed by the next year's Canſuls, M. Pæ- | 
tilius, and C. Sulpicius (who is now choſen the 3d time). Theſe 
Generals take Sora by means of a ſtratagem ſuggeſted to them 439- 
by a deſerter from the Place. $. V. The Romans ſurprize three 
Cities of Auſons in one day. Luceria in Apulia rebels, and is 
again reduced. The Samnites are once more defeated in battle 
by the Romans, The next year when L. Papirius Curſor (a 440. 
5th time) and C Junius Brutus (a ad time) are Comju's, C. Pæ- | 
telius Libo is named Difator to cary on the war. He recovers 


ſeveral Cities from the Samnztes. The year following, when 441. F 1 | 
M. Valerius and P. Decius are in the Conſulate, the Romans be- 30 
ing alarmed with the apprehenſions of a war with all Hetruria, 1 
appoint C. Sulpicius Longus Difator to conduQt it; but no hoſ- 8 1 


tilities enſue on either ſide. | 
HAP. XVI. 
$. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of Rome, diſpleaſes 
the Senate by admitting the So xs of FREED MEN into that Body. 
The People reform this abuſe the next year (when C. Junius 
(the 3d time) and Q, Amilius (the ad time) are Conſuls) * 
and make ſome new regulations. F. II. Emilius routs the | 
. Hetrurians. F. III. During the adminiſtration of Q, Fabius | 
(2d time Conſul) and C. Marcius, the Cenſor Appius obſtinately 443. 
refuſes to quit his office, though his eighteen months (the legal Sr 5 
time for its duration) are expired, preſuming on the favour of Czxo0x. 
the People, becauſe he had made an Aqueduct to bring water to 
Rome, and a fine road between that City and Capua. He is pro- 
ſecuted before the People; ſeven of the Tribunes are againſt 
him, but the other three taking him under their protection, he 
carries his point and keeps his poſt. | 


CHAP... AVIL.- | 

$. I. The Conſul Fabius defeats the Hetrurians in battle near 
Sutrium, He penetrates into the Ciminian Foreſt deemed im- 
pervious; after which he gives the enemy a ſecond overthrow. 
F. II. The Roman army under the Conſul Marcius not havin 
equal ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, and the Conſul falling ſick, 
the Senate orders Fabius to name Papirius Curſor (the man he 
moſt hates) to be Didlator to carry on that war. Fabius, after 
ſome ſtruggle with himſelf, complies. $. III. He continues 
(with the title of Proconſul) to conduct the war againſt the He- 444. 
trurians, and routs them once more, tho? the ſoldiers of their 
army had bound themſelves by oaths to conquer or die. $. IV. 
The Didiator Papirius is no leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites, 
who, to raiſe the courage of their Troops had given them finer 
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arms than uſual. He returns to Rome, and, being now 
very old, retires for the reſt of his life from public buſineſs. 
& V. Q, Fabius (a 3d time) and P. Decius Mus (a 2d time) 
are choſen Conſuli. Fabius conducts the war with ſucceſs againſt 
the Samnites, aſſiſted by the Marſi and Peligni. Decius reduces 
the Hetrurians to ſue for an Alliance with Rome, but they 
obtain only a Truce for one year. He ſubdues all Umbria. 


$. VI. Appius Claudius, the Cenſor, is choſen to the Conſulate 


with L. Volumnius. Appius ſtays at Rome, while Fabius (in 
quality of Proconſul carries on the war proſperovuſly in Samnium, 


and Volumnius leads an army with ſucceſs againſt the Salentines. 


In the following Conſulate of Q, Marcius and FP. Cornelius the 


HERNICI rebel and are ſubdued; and the SamniITEs are 
twice defeated. The Faſces being transferred to Poſibumius Me- 


gellus and Tib. Minucius, the Romans gain two more victories 
over the Samnites, but Minucius is flain in the ſecond battle. 
§. VII. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of Sempronius Sophus and 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnites requeſt and obtain a renewal 
of their old alliance with Rome. The Aqui, who had lately 


rebell'd, are totally ſubdued. 


CH AP. XVIII. 


$. I. The renowned Q. FAB Ius being Cxxsox this year, 


aquires the ſirname of Maximus, for his reformation of an 


abuſe introduced by Appius, who had diſperſed great numbers 
of the Freed Men and meaneſt of the People into all the Ruſtic | 
_ Tribes, thereby to influence the Elections according to his own 


humour. (One Flavius who had been a Scribe, is by the ſtrength 


of this baſe faction raiſed to the Curule Ædileſbip.) Fabius 
reconfines thoſe mean fellows to the four City Tribes. F. II. 


The next year (when Cornelius Lentulus and L. Genucius are 
C-n/ulr) is ſpent chiefly in ſending Colonies to the Conquer'd 
Cities, In the ſucceeding Conſulate of Livius Denter and 


AEmilius Paulus, the art of painting is introduced at Rome, by 
C. Fabius, ſurnamed PicroR. Cleonymus, fon of Clomenes 


King of Sparta, brings a fleet upon the coaſt of Italy, and 
makes two deſcents there without ſucceſs. F. III. All the fol- 


lowing year the Republic is govern*d by two DiFators ſucceſſive- 


ly created, ©. Fabius and Valerius Corvus. The former quells 
an inſurrection of the Marſi; the latter obtains a ſignal victory 
over the Hetrurians, to whom afterwards a truce 1s granted 
for two years. 


CHA F. AFA. 


& I. In the year of Rome 453, when Valerius Corvus 1 the 
| | ith 
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fifth time Conſul, and has Q, Apuleius Canſa for his Collegue, 


a Law is paſſed at the motionof two Tribunes, of the name of 


Ogulnius, to qualify PLEBEIANS for the Pontificate, and Augurate. Aint 3 
ces and 


Maximus declines the Conſulſbip, to which the People would avouss. 


$. Il. The Lex Valeria is confirmed anew. F. III. Q. Fabius 


again raiſe him, and at his own requeſt obtains the Curule Ædile- 
ſip, in which office he gains new glory. 


CHAT, AS. 
F. I. The Hetrurians break the Truce with Rome in the 
Conſulate of M. Fulvius Pætinus and T. Manlius Torquatus. Pi- 
cenum obtains an alliance with the Republic. The Conſul Manlius, 
who was to act againſt the Hetrurrans, being killed by a fall from 
his horſe, Yalerius Corvus is by every voice in the Comitia de- 
clared Conſul (the 6th time) to ſucceed him. The very preſence 


of ſo renowned a warrior ſtrikes a terror into the enemy; they 


quit the field, and retire into their Towns. (This was the laſt 
Military expedition of that great man, who lived to an hundred 
years of age.) F. II. In the cloſe of the following Conſulate 
of Cn. Fulvius and L. Cornelius Scipio, a report being ſpread, 
that both the Hetrurians and Samnites (which laſt had broke 
their alliance with Rome) where making mighty preparations to 
attack the Republic, the Romans caſt their eyes on the great Fa- 
bius to be one of their Conſuls for the new year, and they oblige 
him to accept the office contrary to his inclination; but at his 
requeſt, give him P. Decius Mus (who had been Conſul with him 
in the year 445) to be his Collegue. The Hetrurrans, inſtead 
of taking the field, come to a reſolution to aſk peace; ſo that 


the Conſuls march their two armies into Samnium, and make 
terrible devaſtations in that country. | 


CHAF. 4&5 


F. I. Appius Claudius, who two years before had made a 
fruitleſs attempt to exclude the Plebezans from the Conſulate, 
endeavours now with the ſame view to get the Conſular Faſces 


for Fabius and himſelf, Fabius being preſident in the Comttia, 


oppoſes his own re- election; whereupon Volumnius Flamma, a 
Plebeian, is joined with Appius in the Conſulſbip. Fabius and 
Decius (in quality of eee ) are continued in the command 
of their reſpective armies for ſix months longer. Fabius hin- 
ders the Lucanians from joining the Samnites, Decius gains great 
advantages over the latter, to compleat whoſe deſtruQion Ve- 


as 


454 


455+ 


456. 


457- 


lumnius marches a new army into Samnium. F. II. But he ſoon Appius 


alter leaves that country to go to the aſſiſtance of his Collegue © 


ſtrengthened 


audius 


Appius, much embarraſſed with a war againſt the ' Hetrurians, 3 
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Fabius and 
Decius. 


458. 


had left near Rome to go and ravage a part of Hetruria, the 


c O N TE NT Ss. Bex 1 


ſtrengthened by a body of Samnites and another of Gault. 
Appius pretends to be diſpleaſed with his, arrival, upon which 


Volumnius offers to lead back his army into Samnium : But the 
troops of Appius oppoſe this motion. The united armies of 


the two Conſuls come to a battle with the enemy, and totally - 
defeat them. F. III. After this Yolumnius returns into his own 
province, and gains a new victory over the Samnitesr, who 


(after Fabius and Decius, whoſe Proconſulate was expired, were 
returned to Rome) had made an incurſion into Campania. 


CHAP IX. 


$. I. The republic being alarmed by accounts from Appius, 


of extraordinary preparations for war by the Hetrurians and 
their allies, (the Umbrians, Gauls, and Samnites ) elect Fabius (the 
5th time) to the Conſulate, and, at his requeſt, the Comitia grant 
him Decius again for a Collegue, though. the firſt Centuries have 
already voted for Volumnius. Volumnius himſelf approves of the 
requeſt. $. II. A rivalſhip happens at this time between the 


Patrician and Plebeian Ladies for the reputation of ftrift Chaſtity. 


$. III. When the time comes for the Conſuls to take the field, 
the Senate decree the conduct of the war againſt the Hetrurians 


to Fabius. Decius (to comply with the humour of his party, 


the Plebeians) refuſes to yield that command to his Patrician 
Collegue, unleſs it fall to him by lot; and he appeals from the 
Senate's decree to the People. The People having heard the 
pleas of the two competitors, and conſidered the preſent ex- 
igence, determine in favour of Fabius as the greater General. 


F. IV. Fabius in his way to the camp, being informed that 


Appius has tortified it in ſuch an extraordinary manner as betrays 
fear, ſends orders before him immediately to level the fortifica- 
tions: and after his arrival, inſtead of ſhutting up his ſoldiers 


within Lines, he keeps them in conſtant motion by frequent 


marches and counter-marches. Before he enters upon action, 


he returns to Rome, but for what reaſon is uncertain. The 


Senate, that he may be able to contend with the enemy, judging 
it neceſſary: to ſtrengthen him by a ſecond army, Fabius deſires 
that his Collegue Decius may be the General to command it; 
which requeſt is granted. The Conſuls, having ſent Volumnius 
with an army into Samnium, and leaving two other armies 
encamped near the city to cover it on the ſide of Hetruria, take 
the field. The forces of the enemy are divided into two bodies, 
which encamp ſeparately: one conſiſts of Samnites (who had 
been driven out of their own country) and Gauls; the other of 
Hetrurians and Umbrians. Fabius ordering the two armies he 
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e CON TE NRG ͤͤ all 
Hetrurians and Umbrians march away to defend it, and in 

their abſence the Conſuls come to a battle with the united Gaul 

and Samnites, The left wing of the Romans, which Decius 
commands, being terrified and broken by the armed Chariots _ 
uſed by the Gauls, he to recover the courage of his men, devote, Devore- 
himſelf to death in the ſame manner his father had done on the 3 
like occaſion. After this Fabius obtains a compleat victory. 

$. V. Before the end of the year the Samnites raiſe two new 
armies, which are routed by the forces of Appius now Prætor 

of Rome, and the Proconſul Volumnius. Rome is afflicted by a 
Plague, and terrified by Prodigies. 


, 75 i RAF.. SAX 
$. I. L. Poſthumius (the 2d time) and M. Atilius Regulus are 45% 
choſen Con/ſuls. Poſthumius falling ſick, the war is carried on a- 
gainſt the Samnites by Atilius at the head of only one Conſular 
army. The Samnites have the advantage in this campaign, till 
Pofthumius, being recovered, brings a ſecond Roman army into 
2 the field; they then retire, and leave their country open to be 
paillaged. While Poſtbumius is employed in taking ſome of their 
towns, Atilius marches to the relief of Luceria, (in Apulia) be- 
ſieged (as he was told) by the Samnites, He meets the enemy in 
his way, and comes to a battle with them, the ſucceſs of which 
1s ſuch, that neither army cares to try a ſecond engagement. 
Their ſituation however forces them to it; and then Alilius, by 
ſingular bravery and ſkill, obtains the victory. F. II. In the mean 
time Poſthumius, without orders from the Senate, leaves Samnium 
and marches into Hetruria, where he reduces three of the Lucu- 
monies to ſue for peace. Nevertheleſs the Fathers, at his return 
to Rome, refuſe him a triumph, becauſe of his irregular proceed- 
ings. He obtains it however by the favour of the People. F. III. In 
the new Conſulate of L. Papirius Curſor (fon of the famous Papi- 460. 
rius) and Sp. Carvilius the Samnite war is continued. The Sam- 
‚ nites make 16000 of their ſoldiers bind themſelves by oaths and 
imprecations to conquer or die. Their whole army conſiſts of 
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> 36000. While Carvilius lays ſiege to Cominium in the eaſtern 

n extremity of Samnium, Papirius leads his forces againſt the for- 4 
, midable army of the enemy, encamped near Aguilonia in Hir- 8 
4 pinia. He gains the victory by the new ſtratagem of making the 1 
un muleteers and other ſervants of his army (whom he mounted up- 1 
4 on mules, and ſent to ſome diſtance) appear in the heat of the L 
2 action like a new army come to his aſſiſtance. $8. IV. Carvilius 1 
d takes Cominium; after which the two Con/ſuls join their forces to 1 
pf compleat the deſtruction of the Samnites. But the war breaking | 
5 out afreſh in Hetruria, Carvilius leads his army into that country 4 
e | | an | 
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Sun-dial. Fuls have triumphs. In this year a Fun- dial is the firſt time ſeen at 


461. 


| A Snake 


Collegue given him is Junius Brutus Scæva. 
the other is well qualified to conduct an army. Junius however 


Rome. F. V. A new regulation is made at Rome relating to the 
Guardianſbip of Orphans, and another relating to the Public 


| | C HAP XV. 
$. I. ©, Fabius Gurges (ſon of Fabius Maximus ) is choſen to 
the Conſulate, tho? his father had oppoſed his promotion. The 
Neither the one or 


being well aſſiſted by Carvilius, the late Conſul, makes a ſucceſs- 
ful expedition againſt the Fali/ci in Hetruria. But Gurges, through 


his ill conduct, is ſhamefully vanquiſhed in a battle with the Sam- 


nites. The People of Rome having reſolved to puniſh him, old 
Fabius pacifies them, by offering to ſerve under his fon the re- 


mainder of the Campaign. Gurges, aſſiſted by his father's coun- 


ſel, obtains a glorious victory over the enemy; and Pontius, the 
famous Samnite General, is taken priſoner. F. II. The Romans, 


imported to to put a ſtop to the Plague, ſend Ambaſſadors to bring from Epi- 


ſtop the 
plague, 


462. 


463. 


Cuxivs 


daurus the God Æſculapius, worſhip*d there under the form of a 
ſerpent. F. III. "The God arrives in the beginning of the next 
Conſulate of L. Poſtbumius (now the third time choſen) and Ju- 
nius Brutus Bubulcus. Poſthumius proudly aſſumes to himſelf the 
conduct of the war in Samnium, without drawing lots with his 
Collegue, or waiting for a decree of the Senate in his favour. 
When he comes into the field, he, contrary to the will of the 
Senate, obliges Fabius Gurges, now Proconſul, to deſiſt from the 
ſiege of Cominium (which had been retaken by the Samnites) and 


leave it to him. He takes that town and another. The Senate 


nevertheleſs, to puniſh his diſobedience, mortify him in ſeveral 
inſtances; and in the ſucceeding Conſulate (of P. Cornelius Rufi- 
nus and Manius Curius Dentatus) he is fined by the People for a 


miſdemeanour during his Magiſtracy. $. IV. The Conſul Cu- 


RIUS (a Hero famous for living in a voluntary poverty) reduces 


PzxTaTVvs.the Samnites to aſk PEACE, which is now granted them the 4th 


time, on the conditions preſcribed by Curius, whom they in vain 
endeavour to bribe. $. V. He reduces SaB1nia toa ſtate of ſub- 
jection to the Republic, and has two Triumphs decreed him for 
his exploits in one year. He is afterwards accuſed of embezzling 
ſome of the ſpoil taken from the enemy, but is honourably ac- 
quitted. F. VI. In quality of Proconſul he carries the war into 


| Lucania, the new Conſuls, M. Valerius Corvinus and Q, Cædicius 


Noctua, ſpending their whole year in works of peace, and in 
ſending Colonies to the conquer'd Cities. To relieve the Prætor 
| of 
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and reduces the enemy to buy a truce for a year. Both the Con- 
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proves barren of great events. 
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of Rome, three new judges are created to try Malefactors. 
The cruelty of a Creditor to his Debtor, for whom he had con- 


ceived an infamous paſſion, occaſions great commotions at Rome 


in the ſecond Conſulate of Q. Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius 


Arvina, and a new Seceſſion of the People in the following year, 
when M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Nautius Rutilus are Conſuls, 
The Patricians, to effect a reconciliation, are obliged to make 
conceſſions. Fabius Maximus in his old age is made Didator, to 
finiſh-the accommodation; which done, he preſides in the Co- 
mitia, Where M. Valerius Potitus and C. Alius Petus are choſen 
Conſuls. He ſoon after dies. The year of the new Conſuls 


C HAP. xxv. 


. I. Nothing memorable happens the next year, when C 
Claudius Canina and M. Aimilius Lepidus ate Conſuls. But in the 
following Conſulate of C. Serwilius Tucca and L. Cæcilius Metellus 
the Tarentines endeavour privately to ſtir up both old and ne- 
enemies againſt Rome. The Gault, called Senoner, murder ſome 


Roman Ambaſſadors, ho had been ſent to perſuade them to de- 
ſiſt from the ſiege of Aretium in Hetruria; and they ſoon after 
give the Roman army, under the conduct of Cecilius, a terrible 
overthrow. GCurius Dentatus revenges this defeat, by leading an 
army into the country of the Gauls, and laying it waſte. '$. II. 
The next year the Romans, under the Conſuls P. Cornelius and Cx. 
Domitius, vanquiſh in battle the Senones, the Boii, and the Hetru- 
rians, The Samnites revolt. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of C. 
Fabricius and ©, AÆmilius Papus, almoſt all Ttaly riſes in arms 
againſt the Republic, Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of 


the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites. The Romans imagine 


* 1 
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470. 
471. 


that the God Mars had fought in perſon for them. 5. III. The The Ta- 
Tarentines, who had not yet openly appear*d againſt Rome, fall rentines. 


in an hoſtile manner upon a Roman fleet, which chances to come 
into their port. The Romans ſend to demand fatisfaQtion. The 
Tarentines infult the Ambaſſadors in the moſt outrageous manner, 
and then turn their thoughts to ſeek an alliance with Fyrrbus King 
of Epirus, and to invite him into /taly. [A ſhort account of this 
Prince, and the ſtate of his affairs at this time.] $. IV. The Se- 
nate of Rome having long debated, whether to begin a war imme- 
diately with the Tarentines, or to defer it, determine for the firſt, 


and the People confirm their Decree. ' L. Amilius, (who, with 


Q, Marcius is now in the Conſulate) marches an army directly 
for Tarentum. The mad and ridiculous behaviour of the Citizens 
on his approach. They reſolve to invite Frrbus to their aſſiſt- 


ance. Emilius endeavours to make them lay aſide this deſign, 
Vor. . D | | dy 


472. 
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by generouſly releaſing ſome Tarentine priſoners he had taken. 
$. V. Fyrrbus accepts the invitation, and ſends before him to 


Turentum the famous Cyneas with 300 men, who take poſſeſſion 


of the Citadei. 
| e CA Bi KXNb a: WI 


* 


473. * I. P. V. alerius Levinus and 77b. Coruncanius are choſen Cu- 


* 


Kin or- (lg at Rame. Fyrrbus (whoſe character is (given) being arrived 


rien in at Turentum (after eſcaping ſhipwreck by a ſtorm which diſperſed 
Italy. his Fleet) takes meaſures to turn the Tarentines from the purſuit 


of Pleaſures, to which they are entirely addicted; and he makes 
himſelf abſolute maſter in the place. In the mean time the Ro- 

mans ſend Fabricius to viſit their Colonies and Allies, with whom 

they are fallen into ſome diſcredit, through the villainous beha- 

Garriſon of viour of a Legion of; Campanian Soldiers, Which had been ſent 


Rhegium. by the Republic to garriſon Rhegium, at the requeſt af the in- 
habitants, and which had maſſacred the Citizens, and ſeized the 

City: for themſelves. $. II. Fyrrbus hearing at Tarentum that 

the Conſul Lævinus has marched an army into Lucania, takes the 

field. He ſends a letter to the Conſul, encamp'd near Heraclea, 
requiring him to ſubmit the quarrel between Rome and Tarentum 

to his arbitration. Læuinus, in anſwer, returns a defiance. Pyrr- 

. bus takes a view of the Raman camp, and admires the order of 


it; and his confidence of ſucceſs in the war being thereby abat- 
ed, he reſolves to wait for the junction of his allies before he ha- 


Zuards a battle; but the Romans force him to fight. He gains 
the victory by means of his Elephants. F. III. After this ſuc- 


ceſs Pyrrhus forms deſigns upon Capua and Naples. Diſappoint- 
ed in theſe deſigns, he marches towards Rome with an intention 
to beſiege it. But hearing that the Conſul Coruncanius, who had 
ſubdued all HETRURIA, is coming with his victorious army a- 


gainſt him, he marches back into Campania, Where Lævinus hav- 


ing recruited his forces, offers him battle once more. The King 


' Pazxz- declines/it, and returns to Tarentum. F. IV. Hither Fabricius, 
eius. and two other Senators from Rome come to treat with him con- 
cerning the ranſom of Priſoners. He has ſome private converſa- 


tion with Fabricius. The King reſolves to ſend Cyneas to Rome 


with propoſals of Peace, one of the conditions of which is to be, 


a releaſe of the Roman Priſoners without Ranſom. Cineas comes 

Arrius to Rome, and employs all his art to effect his deſires; but the Se- 
Crav- nate, moved chiefly by a ſpirited ſpeech of Appius Claudius the 
vs Figs Civilian, (now blind) unanimouſly refuſe to enter into any treaty 
turns to Tarentum, full of admiration of the Romans. ; 

FL, + Fey: | | CHAP. 
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of Peace with the King while he continues in /taly. Cyneas re- 
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8. I. The next year the Romans, under the conduct of their new 474 
Confuls, P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Decius Mut, come to a ſe- 
cond battle with King Fyrrbus, near As cuLux in Apulia. The 
circumſtances and event of this action are not well known. Pyr- 
rbus retires to Tarentum, and the Cmſuls into winter-quarters, 
F. II. The year following, when C. Fabricius and Q, Amilius 
Papus (both a 2d time) are Conſuls, the Carthagians ſend a fleet 475. 
to the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt Fyrrbus, who, they fear, 
will invade their dominions in Sicily, if he ſhould conclude a 
Peace with the Romans. (He had been invited thither by the Si- 
cilians.) The Senate refuſe the aſſiſtance offered, yet enter into 
a Treaty with Carthage. F. III. The Romans and Epirots hav- 
ing again taken the field, and the two armies lying in ſight of each 
other in the territory of Tarentum, the Conſuls ſend a letter to the 
King, giving him notice of the treachery of his Phyſician, who had 
offer d to poiſon him for a reward. Pyrrbus, in return for their ge- 
neroſity, releaſes the Roman Priſoners, and once more ſends Cyneas _ 
to Rome with propoſals of peace, but to no effect. d. IV. Pyrrbus ME ps 


k . 0 : : a goes inte 
leaving a garriſon in Tarentum, paſſes with his army into SICILY. Sicily. 


1 e A F. XVIII. 5 | 
F. I. The ſtate of Sicily at the time of Pyrrbus's arrival there. 476. 
He makes rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the iſland. $. II. In 
the mean time the Romans chuſe Cornelius Ruffinus and C. Funius 
Brutus to the Conſulate. Theſe Generals lead their forces againſt 
the Samnites, advantageouſly poſted in their mountains, and ſuf- 
fer a ſhameful defeat. After this, Ruffinus by a ſtratagem takes 
Croton from the Bruttians. Locris ſubmits to the Romans, the in- 
habitants having juſt maſſacred the garriſon which Pyrrbus had 
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1 left there. F. III. The Romans (under their new Conſuls Q. Fa- 477. 

; bins Gurges and C. Genucius) continuing the war with ſucceſs a- | 

: gainſt the Samnites, Lucanians and Bruttians, theſe nations ſend 

x to intreat Pyrrhus to return to their aſſiſtance. The King's af- 

bh fairs in Sicily being now in a bad way, he is glad of ſo honourable Returns to : 
| a pretext to leave the iſland. His fleet, in its return to Italy, is Italy. I 
5 | diſperſed and partly deſtroyed by the Carthaginian fleet. After * 
* his landing near Rhegium, he is attacked in his march to Taren- 1 
e tum, by a body of Mamertines, (who had paſſed the Streights ex- 3 
y preſſy) and ſuffers a conſiderable loſs. He lays waſte the territory 1 
2 of the Locrenſes, and plunders the Temple of Proſerpine. F. IV. 
Dy Curius Dentatus (a 2d time) and L. Cornelius Lentulis are raiſed to 478. 

> the Conſulate at Rome. The People, from ſome unaccountable 


caprice, being unwilling to inliſt themſelves for the war, Curius 
| 2 — 


I wi CONTENTS Moll 
[| confiſcates the goods of the firſt man who refuſes, and ſells the 
| man himſelf for a ſlave, and by this example of ſeverity gets the 
f better of the People's obſtinacy. Two armies an tet 
f Lentulus leads one into Lucania, Curius leads the other into Sam- 
[| nium, where he comes to a battle with the Epirots in the T aura- 
5 fian fields, and gives them a total overthrow. He takes their 
camp; and the Romans admiring the form of it, reſolve to make 


[ it the future model of their own. $F. V. Pyrrbus leaving a ſtrong 


* W to fetch recruits. 


HAF. 

$. I. The Conſul Curius has a pompous Triumph for his victo- 

ry over King Fyrrbut, but he refuſes what other rewards the Se- 

nate offer him. Ruffinus (who has been Conſul and Difator ) 

is by the Cenſors ſtruck out of the liſt of Senators for having too 

479. much Silver Plate. $. II. Curius is continued for another year in 
the Conſulate, and has for his Collegue Cornelius Merenda, The 
Tarentines beginning to deſpiſe Pyrrbus, force the garriſon he had. 

left there to confine themſelves in the Citadel. Curius forces the 
Samnites and Lucanians to retire for refuge to their mountains. 

480. But they appear again in the field the next year, when C. Fabius 
| Dorſo and C. Claudius Carina are the Roman Conſuls. Claudius de- 
feats them in a pitch'd battle. F. III. Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus ſends 

an Embaſly to Rome, to aſk an alliance with the Republic. The 


time) have ſcarce entered Samnium with two armies, when a cer- 
Death of, tain account comes that Pyrrhus is dead. [ The manner of his 
Praanus. qeath is related.] This news throws the SAMNITES into deſpair; 


Samnites, fotally ſubdued by Papirius, after a war which had laſted 752 years. 
| 3 The BRU T TIANs and l uc AN LANs ſubmit ſoon after; and Pa- 
ee pirius by negotiation prevails with Mio and the Tarentines to put 

their City and Citadel into the hands of the Romans; after which 

the Carthaginians, whole fleet lay before Tarentum, and who ſeem 

432. to have a deſign upon it, ſail away from the coaſt. $. V. The 
Conſular Faſces are transferred to Quinctius Claudius aud L. Genu- 

cius; and the Romans being now in a condition to puniſh the per- 
Regium fidious Campanian Legion, which had formerly ſeized Ryecium, 
taken. beſiege it, carry the place, reſtore it to thoſe of the old inhabi- 
tants who had eſcaped the maſſacre, and put all who remain of 

483. the Legion to death. $. VI. The following Conſulate of C. Ge- 
nucius and Cn. Cornelius produces nothing of moment; and the 

molt memorable thing that happens under the adminiſtration of 

N | their 


While 


|: Embarks garriſon in Tarentum, embarks for Epirus under pretence of go- 


481. Romans ſend Ambaſſadors into Egypt. $. IV. The new year's 
Conſuls, L. Papirius Curſor and Sp. Carvilius (both promoted a 2d 


they put all to the hazard of a battle, are defeated, and thereby 


| 
« 
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t 
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| 
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NAS CoNnNTEE NT un 
their ſucceſſors, ©. Ogulnius and C. Fabius Pictor, is the Coining — 
of Sthver Money at Rome for the firſt time. $. VII. The next ey coined, 


year, when Appius Claudius (fon. of Appius the Blind) and P. 485. 
Sempronius Sophus are Conſuls, Picenum is totally ſubdued, and 

the SABINES are made entirely Roman by being admitted to 

the right of ſuffrage in the Roman Comitia. $ VIII. The 486. 
Conſuls of the following year, L. Julius and M. Atilius Regulus, 
commence a war with the Salentines; and this nation, together 

with the Sarcinates in Umbria, being entirely ſubdued by the ſuc- 
ceeding Conſuls Numerius Fabius and D. Junius Pera, Rome be- 487. 
comes thereby miſtreſs of all the Countries in Ir Alx from the 
remoteſt part of Hetruria to the Ionian Sea, and from the Tyrr- 

ben ian Sea io the Adriatic. $. IX. The Republic is now court- 

ed by foreign States. The Ambaſſadors from Apollonia in Ma- 

cedon being inſulted by ſome of the Citizens of Rome, the offend- 

ers are delivered up to the Apolloniates, and a law is paſſed to 

make the like practice general in like caſes. In the Conſulate of 488. 
Q. Fabius Gurges and L. Mamilius Vitulus, the Romans regulate p,,,;.c:.1 
their Finances, and appoint four Provincial Queſtors for the four Queſtors, 
7 Provinces into which they divide /taly. | | 


FOUR TH 1 0am 


From the beginning of the FixzsT Punic Wax in the Year 
of Rome 489, to the End of the SEcoNnD in $52. 


| IN r Rn OD . r . 1 
CHAP. l. The occaſion of the Firſt Punic War. 


5 £ NERTAIN talian ſoldiers, called Mamertines, who had f 
been mercenaries in the ſervice of Agathocles King of Sicily, 

and had, after his death, treacherouſly ſeized upon Meſſina, be- 

ing reduced to extremities by the arms of Hiero King of Ne Hizno, K. 
) one part of them puts the citadel into the hands of the Cartha- of Syracuſe, 
: ginians, and the other ſends Ambaſſadors to the Romans, offer- 
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ing them the poſſeſſion of the city, and imploring their pro- y of R. 


n 


tection. The people of Rome order the Conſul Appius Clau- 489. 


dius to go with an army to the relief of the Mamertines; who, , 1 
N in the mean time, rid themſelves of the Carthaginians, that . 9 
ko had been admitted into the citadel. | = 
« CHAP. II. Firſt, ſecond, and third years of the War. 
i 
Ei 


The Carthaginians, in conjunction with Hiero King of Syra- 
. D d 3 | cuſe, 


— 


493+ 


Dv1LIivs. 


494- 


495- 


496. 


497. 


Reus. 
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uſe who had entered into a league with them, beſiege Meſſina. 
ppius Claudius lands in Sicily, defeats the allies, and forces 


them to raiſe the ſiege. The next year Hiero, for a hundred 


talents of Silver, purchaſes a peace with Rome, and the year 
following aſſiſts the Romans in taking Agrigentum from the Car- 
thaginians. yy | | 


CHAP. III. The fourth and fifth years of the War, 


In the Conſulſhip of L. Valerius and T. Otacilius, Rome fits 
out a fleet of a hundred Qxingueremes and twenty Triremes, in 
order to diſpute with the Cartbaginians the dominion of the ſea. 
One of the Conſuls of the next year, Cornelius Aſina, falls into 
the enemy's hands, together with ſeventeen of his galleys; 
but the other Conſul C. Duilius, gains a memorable victory 


over the Cartbaginian fleet, near Mylæ, chiefly by means of a 


new invented engine for grappling and boarding the enemy's 
ſhips. 
CHAP. IV. The ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth years of the _ 


War. 


Four thouſand Samnites conſpire with certain diſcontented ſlaves 
to plunder and burn Rome, but are ſeaſonably diſcovered, and 
puniſhed. The Romans invade Corſica and Sardinia with ſuc- 


' ceſs. A quarrel in Sicily between the Roman army and their Si- 


cilian auxiliaries, gives the enemy ſome advantages in that iſland. ' 
Next year ſeveral towns there ſurrender to one of the Conſuls ; 
and the other ſurprizes the enemy's fleet in a port of Sardinia, 
and takes many of the ſhips; whereupon the Carthaginian ſai- 
lors mutiny, and crucify their Admiral. The Romans are again 
conquerors in an engagement at ſea near the Tyndaris. 


CHAP. V. The ninth year of the War. 


To oblige Carthage to recal her armies from Sicily, Rome 
undertakes to transfer the war into Africa. In this view both 


the Conſuls are ſent out with à fleet of 330 ſhips of war, and 


an army of near 140,000 men. They gain a compleat victory 


over the enemy's fleet near Eonomus, and afterwards land in 
Africa. One of the Conſuls returns to Italy with the greater 


part of the fleet and the army, leaving his collegue Regulus to 
purſue the war, The Rowan General, after taking ſeveral 
towns, routs the land-forces of the Cartbaginians near Adis, and 


then 
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Book V. C ON T E N TS. + 
then offers peace to the Republic, but upon conditions that are 'K 
rejected with indignation...» |, | 
W Nabe CN A P. I 49 e an a0 
The Senate of Carthage entruſt Aantippus, a Lacediemonian, Nax rir- 
with the command of their army. By his excellent conduct he 
| totally defeats the Romans in a piich'd battle, and takes Regulus 
priſoner.” ite ei; l S103: 67 no IOC 


CAAP. VII. From the ninth to the fourteenth year of dn 
75 5 e the War. ES Far WU A Ren | 


Rome diſpatches her new Conſul into Africa, with a great 498. 
fleet, to bring off the remains of Regulus's army, which after 
the late battle had taken refuge in Clypea. The Conſuls gain a 
victory over the Cartbaginian fleet, near the promontory of Mer- 

cury; they land at Clypea, and take the legionaries on board; 

but in their paſſage home meet with ſo terrible a ſtorm, that, of 

above four hundred veſſels, only fourſcore eſcape deſtruction. 499. 
: The Romans fit out a new fleet, with which the ſucceeding 
Conſuls paſs into Sicily, and there reduce ſome towns. Next year 
150 Roman Ships periſhing by tempeſt, the Republic gives 500. 
over all thoughts of naval enterprizes, and reſolves to depend 
entirely upon her land- forces; but thoſe are ſo much afraid of 

the Carthaginian elephants, that for two years together they 501, 502+ 
dare not face the enemy in battle, or even appear in the plain 

field. This terror among the legions, and the advantage which 

the enemy had of being able, at pleaſure, to ſupply their mari- 

time towns with recruits and proviſions, make the Roman Senate 

reſolve to try once more the fortune of Rome at ſea. In the 

mean time, the Roman General in Sicily draws the Carthaginians 503. 
into a ſnare, routs their whole army, and kills or takes all the | 
elephants. x 1 0 
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: Carthage diſheartened by her loſſes ſends Ambaſſadors to 
Rome, and, together with them, the captive Regulus, to treat 
of a peace. Regulus diſſuades the Senate from hearkening to 
the overture, and even from conſenting to an exchange of 
priſoners. In performance of his word given he returns to 
Carthage, and there, ſoon after, dies. 
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HAP. IX. From the fourteenth. to the eighteenth year 


of the War. 
The Conſuls ſet ſail with the fleet for Sicily, and lay ſiege 


to Lihbæum. Himilco, the Cartbaginian Commander in the 
city, makes a vigorous defence. In the mean time a ſquadron 


of ſhips from Africa paſſes through the Roman navy, and lands 
10000 men in the town; which being atterwards ſtraitly ſhut 
up, one Hannibal, a Rhodian, undertakes to go thither with a 


Nhodian. ſingle galley, and bring intelligence to the Senate of Carthage 


of the condition of the beſieged ; and he ſucceeds, The garri- 
ſon in a ſally burn all the towers and engines employ'd againſt 


their town; after which the Romans turn the ſiege into a bloc- 


kade. Next year the Conſul Claudius Pulcher, attempting to 
ſurprize Drepanum, is by the governor of. the place defeated at 
ſea, and loſes the greateſt part of his fleet. The reſt of the 
Roman navy, under the other Conſul and his Quæſtors, is, by 
the Carthaginian Admiral, forced upon the ſouth coaſt of Sicrl, 
where every one of the ſhips periſhing by ſtorm, Rome once 


more renounces the empire of the ſeas. Her General in Sicily 
gets poſſeſſion of the city of Eryx. The following year produces 


no remarkable aQion between the two contending parties. The 
Carthaginian army, for want of pay, mutiny againſt their General. 
He is recalled home, and ſucceeded in the command by Amilcar 
Barcha, father of the famous Hannibal. EIT 


CHAP. X. From the eighteenth year of the war to the 


end of it, in the twenty third or twenty-fourth year after its 

commencement. _ | | 
Amilcar, after quieting the diſcontents of the army, and mak- 
ing a ſucceſsful expedition on the coaſt of Italy, encamps on a 
mountain between Panormus and Eryx in Sicily, and there main- 
tains his poſt againſt all the efforts of the Romans for almoſt 
three years. At length (in 508.) he finds means to ſeize upon 
the city of Eryx, ſituated on the fide of a high mountain; and 
though hard preſſed by a Reman garriſon at the top of the moun- 
tain, and a Roman army at the foot of it, yet in two year's time 
they are not able to diſlodge him. The Senate of Rome finding it 
impoſſible to complete the conqueſt of Sicily without à naval 
ſtrength, a conſiderable fleet is fitted out at the expence of pri- 
vate citizens, the public treaſury being exhauſted. This new 
fleet, under the conduct of Lutatius Catulus, obtaining a com. 
plete viQory over that of the enemy, near the Ægates; thy 
| Carthaginian, 


DR V.. CONTENTS: 
Carthaginians are conſtrained to yield to the Romans, by a treaty 


of peace, the whole Iſland of Sicily ; which, except the little 
kingdom of Syracuſe, is reduced to the form of a province. At 


Rome the tribes are augmented to thirty-five, which number 35 . 


they never after exceeded. 


— 


C HAP. XL 
The Faliſei, a people of Hetruria, rebel againſt the Romans, 
but in a few days are forced to ſubmit. Carthage is reduced to 
great extremities in a war, which for more than three years is 
carried on againſt her, by her foreign Mercenaries in conjuncti- 
on with her African ſubjects. The conduct of the Romans upon 
this occaſion. . a | 


CHAP. XI. 


4 For three years the Romans having no war to maintain, em- 512, 513. 


ploy themſelves in eſtabliſhing good order in Italy, and planting 
colonies in the neighbourhood of the Gault and Ligurians. The 
Republic deſires to aſſiſt Ptolemy king of Egypt againſt Ant iochus 
of Syria; but the Egyptian civilly declines the offer. At length 


the Boian Gauls breaking the peace with Rome, and the Ligurians 


being in motion, the Romans take the field. The Conſul Yale- 
rius is vanquiſhed in a battle with the Bojan Gault. He after- 
wards defeats them, while his Collegue obtains a victory over 


the Liguriant. Next year the Romans act entirely on the de- 


fenſive againſt the Boian-; but offenſively againſt the Ligurians, 
and with ſucceſs. At Rome the Secular Games are celebrated. 
The new Conſuls march againſt the Boians and Ligurians, who 
having called in to their aſſiſtance an army of Tranſalpine Gault, 
take umbrage at their numbers, fall upon them, and put them 
to flight. The conquerors weakened by their victory are obliged 
to make peace with the Romans. The Corficans in the mean 
time rebel, with whom Claudius Glycias, being ſent againſt them, 


enters into a treaty, on terms diſhonourable to the Republic. 


She refuſes to adhere to the treaty, delivers up Claudius to the 


reſentment of the Corficans, and then ſubdues them by force of 


arms. The Corſicans, in conjunction with Carthage, ſtir up the 
Sardinians to revolt. Hereupon Rome threatens the African Re- 
public with a war, but is diverted from it by an embaſly from 
Carthage: And Sardinia being eaſily reduced the next year, the 
temple of Janus is ſhut for the firſt time ſince the reign of Nu- 
ma Pompilius. A few months after, the Ligurians, CO 
and Sardinians take arms again. The firſt inſtance of a divorce 
at Rome. Marriage Settlements introduced. Fabius Maximus 
the Conſul ſubdues the Ligurians; his Collegue triumphs for his 
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exploits againſt the Sardiniant. At the motion of A#butius, a 


Tribune of the people, the judicature of the Centumvirs is erect- 


ed, The following year Flaminius, another Tribune of the 
people, propoſes a law for dividing amongſt the poor citizens of 
Rome ſome lands lately taken from the Gaul. In obedience to 
his father he deſiſts from his enterprize; but one of his collegues 
carries it on, and ſucceeds, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
Senate. Surdinia and Corſica, now entirely ſubdued, are reduc- 
ed to the form of a Roman province; and the conqueror of this 
latter Iſland being refuſed a triumph, gives the firſt example of 
aſſuming that honour againſt the will of the Senate. 


CHAP. XIII. The firſt Ilyrian War. 


The Romans ſend Ambaſſadors to Teuta, Queen of a part of 
Illyricum, to complain of the piracies of her ſubjeQs.- Teuta, 
offended at the haughty behaviour of one of the Ambaſſadors, 
cauſes them all to be murdered in their return home. To re- 
venge this inſult, Rome employs both her Conſuls, who, aſſiſted- 
by Demetrius of Pharos, ſucceſsfully begin the war; which is 
finiſhed in the following year by a treaty of peace, dictated by 
the Republic. Her acquaintance with the Greeks commences 
at this time. | | is rey > 


5 GA XIV. | ; 
The Gauls on both ſides the Po take arms. To oppoſe theſe - 


formidable enemies, the Romans make extraordinary preparati- 


ons; and the next year obtain a complete victory over them. 
Yet the following Conſuls make no progreſs in the war. Their 


+ ſucceſſors, though Rome, terrify'd by prodigies, had ordered 


them to return to the city, hazard a pitch'd battle, and gain the 
victory. Claudius Marcellus vanquiſhes in ſingle combat the 
General of the Gault, who, diſcouraged by his death, are put to 
flight. Inſubriaand Liguria ſubmit, and are made one province, 
which takes the name of Ciſalpine Gaul. Iſiria on the Adriatick 
is ſubdued by the Republic. I 


CHAP. XV. The ſecond Illyrian War. 


Demetrius of Pharos, whom Rome had appointed guardian to 
the young /!lyrian King, deſpiſes her orders, and attacks her 


_ allies. The preſent Conſuls being obliged to abdicate their office, 


and the ſeaſon being too far advanced for their ſucceſſors to be- 
gin a new war, Æmilius Paullus, and his collegue Livius Salina- 
tor, go the next year with an army into Hlyricum. Demetrius 

| | flies 


Book IV. 


flies for protection to the court of Philip of Maccedon. Livius, 
on his return to Rome, is condemned by the tribes, for having 
apply'd part of the ſpoil to his own uſe. Roman colonies are 
planied at Placentia and Cremona, in the territories of the Gauls. 
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CHAP. XVI. The ſecond Punic War, or the War of 
| Hannibal, Its cauſes and commencement. 


THe ſpirit of revenge with which Amilcar left Sicily, and 
which he communicated to his ſon Hannibal, is reckoned the 
Firft Cauſe of the ſecond Punic war. The unjuſt ſeizure of Sar- 
dinia by the Romans, the ſecond and principal Cauſe, 


ceſſive victories of Amilcar, Aſdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, 
the Third Gauſe. 


Hannibal attacks the Saguntines, a people in alliance with Hanni- 


The ſuc- 


Rome, and the only Spaniards who, on the ſouth of the Berus, var. 


remain unſubdued to the Cartbaginian dominion. He reduces 
Saguntum, after a ſiege of eight months. The Romans order 
Sempronius, one of their Conſuls, into Africa, and P. Cornelius 
Scipio the other Conſul, into Spain, and at the ſame time ſend 


535˙ 


an embaſly to Carthage, demanding that Hannibal ſhould be deli- 


vered up to them, to be puniſhed for his unjuſt infraQtion of the 
peace between the two Republics: This being refuſed, and war 
denounced on both ſides, the Cartbaginian General ſettles the 
Affairs of Spain, leaves his brother Aſdrubal to command on the 
ſouth ſide of the [berus, and croſſes that river with a great ar- 
my. | 
| J ; CHAP. XVIL | 
Hannibal, after ſubduing all the country between the Berus 
and the Pyrenees, paſſes thoſe mountains with his army, in his 
way to Italy. He proceeds to the banks of the Rhone without 
moleſtation. There the Gauls in vain oppoſe his paſſage; nor 
can the Conſul Scipio, who, arriving at the mouth of the Rhone, 
gets notice of the place where Hannibal is, advance expeditiouſly 
enough to ſtop him. Scipio reimbarks his forces, ſends the ma- 
jor part of them forward to Spain, but returns himſelf to taly, 
that he may meet Hannibal at his deſcent from the A/ps. The 
Carthaginians with great danger and fatigue pals thoſe mountains, 
lay ſiege to Turin and take it. The Romans, aſtoniſh'd at the 
news of Hannibal's being in Itah, whom they thought to have 
confin'd to Spain, diſpatch orders to the Conſul Sempronius, now 


at Lilybæum, to haſten to the defence of his country. Scipio, 


in the mean time, croſſes the P, and advances to meet the ene- 
my. 8 : 
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c HAP. XVIIL 


The Roman horſe and light-arm'd infantry under Scipio are 


defeated at the Tieix by the Cartbaginian cavalry. The Conſul - 
retires to the neighbourhood of Placentia: Hannibal follows 
him, and offers battle; which the Roman declines. Scipio diſ- 
truſting the Gauls, ſome of whom had gone over to the enemy, 
removes to the high grounds near the Trebia, and there waits 
the arrival of his collegue. | 2 a 

CH & PRIX: 


Sempronius having join'd Scipio, and being encouraged by a 


flight advantage he had gained over a party of the enemy, ven- 


tures, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of his collegue, to 
fight a pitch'd battle with them at the TREBIA. The Roman 
army is totally defeated, and all the nations of the Gauli declare 
for Hannibal. The Senate make vigorous preparations to ſup- 
port the war. Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius are raiſed to the 
Conſulate, and the affairs of the Republic proſper in Spain, 


under the direction of Cn. Scipio. Hannibal to gain friends in 


Italy, diſmiſſes without ranſom, all thoſe of his priſoners who 
are of the Roman allies. Dreading the levity of the Gault, he 
croſſes the Appennines, and enters Hetruria through the marſhes, 


* 


where his army ſuffers extremely, and he himſelf loſes one of 


The Lake 
TaHRASY- 
MENUS, 


his eyes. | 
CHAP. XX. The ſecond year of the War. 


Flaminius, raiſed to the Conſulſhip by the favour of the peo- 
ple, fears leſt the Augurs ſhould declare his election invalid. Ne- 
glecting therefore the uſual ceremonies of religion, he haſtens to 
Ariminum, where he takes upon him the command of the forces, 
and from thence, at the head of four legions, marches to Areti- 
um in Hetruria. Hannibal lays an ambuſh for him on the banks 
of THE LAKE THRASYMENUS, and routs his whole army. 


The Conſul himſelf is ſlain in the action; and, a few days after, 
a body of four thouſand horſe, that had been ſent to his aſſiſtance, 


fall into the hands of the Enemy. Rome, terrify'd at theſe 
misfortunes, names Q., Fabius Maximus to be Pro-diQaator, and 
appoints Minucius Rufus to be his General of the Horſe. Han- 


 nibal, in the mean time, ravages Italy quite to Apulia, Thither 


Fabius follows him, but keeps on the hills, and declines a gene- 


ral engagement. The Carthaginian, to provoke him to fight, 
pillages the fine country of Campania. Hannibal, by a ſtrata- 


gem, deceives Fabius, who imagined that the Carthaginian 
= | | | | would 


ne oon r 


would not be able to get out of Campania, a country ſurrounded 
partly by high mountains and partly by the ſea. . The cautious 
circumſpective conduct of Fabius giving offence. at Rome, the 
Comitia, divide the command of the army between him and 


his General of the horſe. Minucius, now at the head of half 


the troops, and proud of an advantage he had gained in an en- 
counter with the enemy, deſcends into the plain, hazards a 
battle with Hannibal, and is on the point of being totally routed; 
but Fabius reſcues him from danger. The two brothers Publius 
and Cneius Scipio, in the mean time, carry on the war with ſuc- 
ceſs in Spain, where the hoſtages which Carthage had obliged the 
Spaniards to give her, are betray*d into the hands of the Romans. 


C HAP. XXI. Third year of the War. | 


C. Terentius Varro, by the intrigues of a Tribune of the peo- 
ple, is raiſed to the Conſulſhip, and L. Ænmilius Paullus is ap- 
pointed his collegue. Rome, weary of dilatory arts, ſends both 
her Conſuls, at the head of a mighty army, to diſpute once 


more with Hannibal the ſuperiority in the field. The armies _—_ 
approach each other in a plain country near Cann & in Apulia.c, 


Amilius, difliking the ground, adviſes his collegue not to fight, 
but Varro, on a day when it is his turn to command, gives bat- 
tle to the enemy, and is totally defeated with the laughter of 
almoſt all his troops. Many of the allies. of Rome go over to 
the conqueror. X "ug Tra ans Þ 7 Mey 


| + AQ HA Por EN ĩð 

Some young Romans of diſtinction reſolving, in deſpair, to for- 
ſake Italy, Scipio (afterwards ſurnamed Africanus) obliges them 
to take an Oath never to abandon the Republic. And while the 
people of Rome are in the utmoſt conſternation and deſpondency, 
the Senate preſerve their courage, and make all poſſible prepara- 
tions for the Defence of their country. They even-ſolemnly give 
thanks to Varro, for that he had not deſpaired of the Commonwealth. 
A DICTATOR is named to govern the State; levies are made 
with all diligence ; the ſlaves are enliſted for the ſervice; all ranks 


$37, 


4 


of men bring their gold and ſilver into the public treaſury, and te 


ſilver coin is now firſt alloy'd with copper. In the mean time, 
by the permiſſion of Hannibal, a deputation from the Raman pri- 
ſoners in his camp, arrives at Rome, and petitions the Senate to 
ranſom the captives. The Conſcript Fathers deny the requeſt. 
Capua, reſolving to ſhake off the Roman yoke, demands of the 
Republic that Rome and Capua ſhould, for the future, be upon a 
perfect equality; this propoſal being rejected with diſdain, the 
. | Capuans 
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Z EW. 
Capuans deliver up their city to Hannibal. The Carthaginian diſ- 
patches his brother Mago to Carthage, with an account of his ſuc- 
ceſs ; the Senate vote him a ſupply of men and money, but are 
very dilatory in ſending it.. The Roman Dictator takes the field 
with'a conſiderable army, and Hannibal, after making ſome fruit- 
leſs attempts upon Naples and Nola, lays ſiege to Caſilinum; the 

garriſon of which place, after a ſtout defence, at length capitu- 
lates. Rome not being in a condition to provide for the fleets and 
armies in Sicily and Sardinia, her allies in thoſe iſlands aſſiſt her 
by their contributions. The Senate having loſt a great number 
of their members in the war, a Dictator is choſen for the ſole bu- 
fineſs of filling the vacant places. He names 177 new Senators. 


CHAP. XXIII. Fourth year of the War. 


538. © Sempronius Gracchus and Foſtbumius Albinus are raiſed to the 
Conſulſhip. The latter being cut off, together with all his army, 

| by the Gaule, the Senate reſolve to ſend no more armies into 
eee Gaul. Fabius Cunctator is choſen in the room of the late Conſul: 
rox. Hannibal enters into a treaty with King Philip of Macedon, 

„ Whoſe Ambaſſadors, in their return home, are taken at ſea, and 
| +109 carry'd to Rome. The Senate reſolve to keep the Madedonian out 
ws of Italy, by making war upon him in his own country. The 
Campaign in Italy paſſes in expeditions of no great importance, 
and the Romans, though they have many armies in the field, ne- 
ver hazard a general action againſt Hannibal. Their arms proſ- 
per in Sardinia and Spain. In Sicily, King Hiero being dead, his 
grandſon and ſucceſſor Hieronymus makes an alliance with Car- 
thage, and is ſoon after aſſaſſinated by his own ſubjects. 


CHAP. XXIV. Fifth year of the War. 


4 


When the Comitia at Rome were going to raiſe T. Otacilius to 
the: Conſulate, Fabius, the preſident of the aſſembly, knowing 
539- the inſufficiency of the candidate, hinders his election, and is 
1 himſelf choſen, together with Claudius Marcellus. The Roman 

: citizens remarkably ſhew their zeal for the Republic. The ſol- 
diers ſerve without pay, and fleets are equip'd at the expence of 
private men. Sempronius is ſaid to have defeated an army of Car- 
thaginians under Hanno, and Marcellus to have gained an advan- 

tage over Hannibal. Fabius beſieges and takes Caſilinum, while 
the Prætor Lævinus begins the war in Greece againſt King Philip. 
# FIR 


| | C HRP. XXV. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, two of Hannibal's Agents in Sicily, 
| 8 get 


Bo MW.: C ON T E N T 8. 


Iz 


get themſelves, by intrigue, choſen Prætors of Syracuſe; yet 


the inhabitants of that city enter ſoon after into a league with 


Marcellus, then commander of the Roman army in the iſland: 
The Hannibalifts, going to Leontini perſuade the Leontines to a 
rupture with the Romans ; Marcellus takes the place at the firſt 
aſſault: Nevertheleſs the Hannibaliſie not only make their eſcape, 
but by artifices and ſingular boldneſs find means to return to Syra- 
cuſe, with an army under their command. They are re- elected 
Prætors, and become abſolute maſters of the city. Marcellus 


lays cloſe ſiege to it, but by the. wonderful engines of Archimedes a, cnms- 


is conſtrained.to turn the ſiege into a blockade. 
Cc AP. XXVI. Sixth year of the War. 


The following year, the Romans take ſome towns from the 


Bruttium, and cuts off almoſt all his army. In Spain the two 
Scipios make conſiderable progreſs. They alſo engage Syphax, a 
Numidian King, to commence a war with the Carthaginians in 
Africa. The latter, in conjunction with Gala (another Numidi- 


an King) fall upon Syphax, and defeat him with great ſlaughter. 
Marcellus continues the blockade of Syracuſe, and with part of 


his forces reduces ſeveral towns, while many others declare for 


Carthage. 


CH A P. XXVII. Seventh and eight years of the War. at 


Hannibal, by means of intelligence with ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of Tarentum, gets poſſeſſion of the city. The Roman garri- 
ſon retires into the citadel. Hanno, whom the Cartbaginian Ge- 


neral had ſent to ſupply Capua with corn, is defeated by the Con- 


541. 


ſul Fulvius. Thurium, and the Metapontines, ſubmit to Hanni- 
Bal's officers. The Conſuls propoſing to beſiege Capua, ſend for 


Sempronius Gracchus to aſſiſt them. In his way he is betray'd in- 
to the hands of the enemy, and ſlain. Hannibal advances to the 


defence of Capua, and begins a battle with the conſuls, which an 
accident puts an end to. The Roman Generals decamp in the 


night; Hannibal follows one of them, but miſſing him, attacks 
another commander, Centenius Pænula and deſtroys almoſt his 
whole army. After this he falls upon the Prætor Fulvius, cuts 
off 16000 of his men, and takes his camp. In the mean time 
the Conſuls, in conjuction with the forces of Claudius Nero, be- 
ſiege Capua in form. 1 | oy 

During theſe tranſaQtions Marcellus makes himſelf maſter of 
a part of Syracuſe, and encamps within the walls. An army of 


Car. 


> 540. 
Carthaginians in Italy. Hanno routs a Præfect of the Allies in 
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CO NT E NT S. Bock IV. 
. Carthaginians and Sicilians come to the relief of the Hracuſſant. 
A plague makes great havock in both camps. Hippocrates and 
all the Carthaginian ſoldiers are carried off by it; and the Sicilians 


diſband themſelves. Epicydes deſerts Syracuſe, and the inhabi- 


tants begin a treaty with Marcellus; during the courſe of which, 


a Spaniſh officer, corrupted by the Roman General, betrays Or- 
tygia to him; whereupon the Syracyfians immediately furrender 


to him Achradina, and he gives both up to be plunder d. Archi. 


medes is ſlain, Fes 2a] 
In the Conſulſhip of P. Sulpicius Galba and Cn. Fulvius Centu- 


malut, Hannibal marches to the relief of Capua, now greatly diſ- 


treſs*d for want of proviſions. After ſome vain efforts to draw 
the Romans to a battle, or break into; the town, he fuddenly 
marches away, and appears before the walls of Rome, in hopes the 


army before Capua or part of it, would haſten the defence of the 


Capital. The Conſuls iſſue out of the city to oppoſe him, but 
keep to the high grounds. Hannibal marches back towards Ca- 


pua; but finding that none of the beſiegers had ſtirr'd, he turns 
upon the Conſuls, who were following him, and forces their 


camp in the night, with great ſlaughter. Deſpairing of being 
able to raiſe the ſiege of Capua, he with wonderful rapidity tra- 


verſes Apulia, Lucania, and Bruttium, in the view of ſurprizing 


Rhegium, and is very near ſucceeding in his deſign. Capua ſur- 
renders to the Romans, and is treated with extreme rigour. In 
Greece, Levinus draws the Atolians, and ſeveral other States, in- 
to a confederacy againſt Philip of Macedon. TFH; 


CHAP. XXVIIL. Ninth year of the War: 


T. Levinus and Marcellus are promoted to the Conſulſhip. 
The latter is accuſed by the Syraciſians of cruelty and injuſtice, 
before the Senate, who acquit him. The Campanians in vain 
complain of the rigorous proceedings of Fulvius Flaccus. Salapia 
in Apulia is betrayed to Marcellus, who takes two more cities in 
Samnium. Fulvius Centumalus venturing a battle with Hannibal, 
is totally defeated. The Conſul Levinus, in the mean time, 
finiſhes the reduction of Sicily. 26 


CHAP. XXIX. Tenth year of the War. 


Twelve Roman Colonies refuſing to pay their contingents of 


men and money, the Republic does not think it adviſeable to at- 


tempt compulſion; and to ſupply the deficiencies, ſhe has re- 


courſe to a treaſure long hoarded up in the Exchequer, and farms 
the lands of Campania for the benefit of the public. Marcellus is 


> me ; 


a ac oh  e._. 1 2 4 1 


Be W. CONTENTS 
ſaid to Have fought three general battles with Hannibal, in three 
days time: in the firſt, the victory inclines to neither ſide, in the 


fecond the Carthaginians are conquerors, and in the third, the 


Romans. Marcellus, nevertheleſs, is unable to keep the field 
while Hannibal ravages [taly, and takes priſoners a body of the 
enemy's troops that were beſieging Caulonia. Tarentum is be- 
tray'd into the hands of the Conſul Fabius, who maſlacres all 
the inhabitants of the town. i 


HAP. XXX. Eleventh-year of the War. 


Tue Conſul Marella is lain in an ambuſh by the Nugridions, 


and his collegue'Criſpinus mortally wounded. Hannibal miſcar- 
ries in his attempt upon Salapia, but forces the enemy to raiſe 
the ſiege of Locri. Ee makes a deſcent on Africa with ſue- 
ceſs, and defeats a Cartbaginian fleet off Ciypea. The Prætor 
Sulpicius carries on the war againſt Philip in Greece. 
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| The Romans are alarmed by the approach of Aſiruba? (the bro- Afirubal 
ther of Hannibal) with an army from Spain. A ſummary ac- Haube 


cC.ount of the Roman affairs in that country, from the firſt landing 


CHAP. XXXI Twelfth and thirteenth years of the War. 
The Conful Livius Salinator is ſent to oppoſe Aſdrubel, white 
the Conſul, Claudius Nero, acts againſt Hannibal. Nero, under- 


ſtanding, by ſome intercepted letters, that A/drubal is marching 
into Umbria, haſtens with a derachment of his troops to join Li- 


viut. The Cartbaginian, miſled by his guides, is forced to hazard 


546. 


a battle at the Metaurus, where his whole army is routed, and Battle of the 
he himſelf flain in the action. Hannibal finding it impoſſible to Mietaurus. 


, ay 5 8 all his conqueſts in Itah, retires into Bruttium with all 
is forces, where he ſtill appears terrible to the Romans, and 
gains ſome advantages over the new CON, TT II OE 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


In Spain, where Scipio (afterwards Africanus) commands the Sc1210.. | 


Roman forces, one of his officers defeats two Cartbaginian Gene- 
rals, and he himſelf routs a great army of the enemy. He then 


fails to Africa, to perſuade Syphax to break his treaty with Car: Syruar.. 


tbage. Falling ſick, at his return to Spain, a report of his death 
encourages part of his army to mutiny, and ſome of the Spaniards 
to rebel. Scipis recovers, quiets the ſedition, and puniſhes the 
Vol. 1 E EY rebels. 
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rebels. Maſmiſſa, a Numidian King, enters into a treaty with 
the Proconſul. The Carthaginians abandon Spain; and, there 
being now no open enemies to the Romans in that country, Scipis 


returns to Rome. He is no ſooner gone than ſeveral of the Ha- 
niſh nations take up arms again, but are quelled on the loſs of a 


"CHAP. XXXIV. Fourteenth year of the War. # 


Scipio, now Conſul, has Sicily aſſigned him for his province, 
but is extremely deſirous of having a commiſſion immediately to 
tranſport an army into Africa. Fabius Maximus ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſes his requeſt. The Conſcript Fathers, after a long debate, 
give him permiſſion to carry the War into Africa, if he ſhall 


think it ſor the intereſt of the Republic. He equips a fleet with 


great expedition, embarks a body of Volunteers, and ſets fail for 
Sicily. In the mean time, Mago, the brother of Hannibal, lands 


an army in Italy, takes Genoa, and gathers great numbers of the 


Gault about him. Two Roman Generals march againſt him, 


but no action of moment happens. Nor is any thing of impor- 


tance done in Bruttium, the plague raging in the Roman and 
Cartbaginian camps. Scipio ſends Lælius to make a deſcent upon 
Africa, and Pleminius to take poſſeſſion. of Locri, which the in- 
habitants had promiled to betray to the Romans. Pleminius ſuc- 
ceeds in his enterprize, but exerciſes unheard of cruelties upon 
the Locrians, The Romans, terrify'd by prodigies, ſend in great 


devotion to fetch the goddeſs Cybele from Phrygia, who works 


a miracle as ſoon as ſhe lands. | | 
CHAP. XXXV. Fifteenth vear of the War. 


The Romans conclude a treaty of peace with Philip of Macedon 
and his allies. Scipio, now continued in his former command, is 
accuſed in the Senate by his Quæſtor Cato, of profuſeneſs and idle- 
neſs; and, by the Lecrians, of partiality to the cruel Pleminius. 
Commiſſioners are appointed to enquire into his conduct. Theſe 
making a favourable report of the condition of his army, the Con- 
ſcript Fathers paſs a decree, that he ſhall, immediately go into 
Africa. Syphax is drawn off from the Roman intereſt, by means of 


| his wife Sophoni/ba, the daughter of Aſdrubal, the Carthaginian 


General, and enters into an alliance with Carthage. At length Sci- 


pio arrives with his army in Africa, where he is joined by Maſi- 
niſſa, who had been twice ſtript of his dominions by Sypbaæ. 
After ſome exploits of little importance, the Roman General lays 
ſiege to Utica, but upon the approach of A/drubal and Syphax with 


two 


c 


— 


Bock V. C OC NT E N T s. 


two great armies, retires to a promontory near his fleet, and 


there enterenches himſelf. In /taly, the campaign produces no 


remarkable exploit that is well vouched. The Cenſors Livius 
Salinator and Claudius Nero quarrel, and behave themſelves ex- 
travagantly. e | 


CHA . XXXVI. Sixteenth year of the War. 


| Scipio, having under pretence of negotiating a treaty of peace, 
got perfect intelligence of the ſtate and diſpoſition of the Cartba- 
ginian and Numidian camps, ſets fire to them in the night, and 
deſtroys the armies of Aſdrubul and Sypbax. The King and the 
Carthaginians again take the field with new forces, and are de- 
feated in a pitch'd batile. Carthage diſpatches meſſengers into 
Italy, to order Hannibal and Mago to the defence of their native 
country. In the mean time, Maſiniſſa and Lelius purſue Syphax 
into the heart of his dominions, vanquiſh him in battle, and take 
him priſoner. Cyrtha, the capital of his kingdom, ſurrenders to 
Maſiniſſa, who, captivated by the charms of Sophoniſba, promi- 
ſes her protection againſt the Romans; and, as the beſt means to 
perform his promiſe,” marries her immediately. Spbax, being 
brought in chains to Scipio's camp, inſinuates to the General, that 
Sophoniſba*s power over her new Huſband would ſoon make him 
regardleſs of his engagements with the Republic. The Roman 
therefore inſiſts upon Maſiniſſa's delivering up his wife, as the 
captive of the people of Rome; and the Numidian, ſeeing no wa 
to protect her, ſends her a cup of poiſon, which ſhe reſolutely 
drinks off. Carthage, to gain Time for Hannibal and Mago to 
arrive in Africa, propoſes a Treaty of peace with Scipio, and 
conſents to the articles he dictates. Two Roman Generals, unit- 


ing their forces, obtain a victory over Mago in Inſubria, who 
being wounded in the action, dies at ſea, in his voyage to Africa. 
Hannibal, receiving a command from Carthage to return home, Hannibal 
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leaves Italy with great reluctance; and the Romans order public leaves Italy. 


thankſgiving to the Gods, for his Departure. The Senate ap- 


proves the conditions of peace propoſed by Scipio. During the 


truce, the Carthaginians plunder ſome Roman ſhips, driven by 
ſtreſs of weather upon their coaſt; and after wards offer violence 
to certain Ambaſſadors whom Scipio had ſent to demand fatisfac- 
tion. In the mean time, Hannibal arrives ſafely in Africa. 


CHAP. XXXVII. Seventeenth year of the War, 


While Scipio, provoked at the perfidiouſneſs of the Cartbagi- 
ians, purſues the war with uncommon fury, Hannibal approach- | 
| | 5 


E 2 - 
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| es with his army, and encamps near Zama. There having aſk- 
- edu obtained a conference with the Roman General, he pro 

Battle of ſes terms of peace, which Scipis rejects. Next day ns 
zaua. battle is fought, wherein victory declares for the Romans. Car- 
thage makes humble ſupplications to Scipio for peace, and, b 

the advice of Hannibal, ſubmits to the conditions propoſed, 
which, after ſeveral debates, are the next year agreed to by the 

$52. Senate of Rome. Scipio having, in concert with ten commiſſio- 

ners, ſettled the affairs of Africa, returns home, has a magnifi- 

cent triumph, and acquires the ſurname of . 
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From the End of the SzconD Punic Wan in the Year of < 
Rome 552, to the End of the THiRD in 607. I; 

5 BY No. 3 Firſt Macedonian War. 3 "Ha 5 
CHAP. I ne, © 


OME, having broke the power of Carthage, begins to. || 
RN think of extending her domination to the Eaſt, and with | 

this view ſeeks matter of quarrel againſt Philip of Macedon. On , 
pretence that he had attack'd her allies in Greece and Aſia, and le 
aafſſiſted her enemies in Africa, ſhe declares. war againſt him, and Y 
$53. Appoints the Conſul Sulpicius to conduct it. King Philip, in the to 
mean time, croſſes the Helleſpanj, and befieges Abydos. There 01 

he has.a conference with ſome Roman Ambaſſadors, which ends. | 
without any proſpe& of an accommodation. After the reduction 

of Abydos, he returns to Greece, where the Romans had pillaged 
Chalcic. He makes a fruitleſs attempt upon Athens, and a 


endeavours to engage the 4cheans in his intereſt. A: 
In Italy, the Piætor Fulvius defeats an army of Gauls, com- 1 

manded by Hamilcar, a Carthaginian whom Maga had left in ſe 
that country. Maſiniſſa and Carthage make preſents to Rome; 

and Vermina, the ſon of Syphax, is received into the lavops of | © 

the e. 6 

ACh AP. U. 
th 


554. The /#tolians decline taking part in the War between Rome 
and Macedon. After ſome ſkirmithes, Philip is defeated in battle | 

555. near Oolophum, by Sulpicius, who then reſigns. his command N 

to the Conſul Villius. Philip gains a victory over the Aitolians, 4 

who had now declared for the Romans, The King of Hria, at th. 

the requeſt of the Senate of Rome, deſiſts from the war he was hi: 

N on againſt the King of Fergamus. Philip, after a fend 

| $ 


* 


Wer V CONTENDS! un 


leſs conference with Flamininus (the ſucceſſor of Villius) is driven 
from his camp by the Romans; who, after this victory, make 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral towns in Theſſaly. The Acheans 


enter into an Alliance with Rome, on a promiſe of having Co- 


rinth re-united to their State. | 


It is agreed between Philip, Flamininus, and the chiefs of the 556. 


Roman allies, to refer all differences to the arbitration of the Ro- FAN! 
nun Senate. The Fathers, not being ſatisfied with Philip's *** 
Ambaſſadors, give full Powers to Flamininus to purſue the war, 

or make peace, as he ſhall think proper, and the war is continu- 

ed. Philip, to ſecure Argos, which the year before had ſurren- 

dered to Philecles, one of his Generals, gives it up to Ndbis, ty- 

rant of Lacedæmon, upon Condition of its being reſtored io him, 

in caſe he ſhould be conqueror in the war. "The Tyrant, to 
maintain himſelf in poſſeſſion of the town, immediately enters 

into a treaty with Flamininus. This General, by a fraud, ſeizes 

upon Thebes, where the Bœotian Diet is aſſembled ; upon which 

they are obliged to enter into an alliance with Rome. Attalus, 

King of Pergamus, dies. Philip being defeated at Cynocephale, Battle of Cy- 
offers to ſubmit to whatever conditions of peace the Raman Senate nocephalæ. 


ſhall pleaſe to impoſe. 
The Republic carries on a war with ſucceſs in Gaul; but in 


Spain her army is routed, and the Prztor who commanded it kil- 
led in the action. FOR 1 | 
The Senate grant a peace to Philip, on conditions diſpleaſing 55). 


to the Aftolians, Liberty to Greece is ſoon after proclaimed, by 


order of Flamininus, at the /{hmian Games. 


7 CHAP. WM. | 
Antiocbus the Great, King of Syria, enters Thrace with an ar- Au rie- 
my, purpoſing to ere& a Kingdom there for one of his ſons. % 
The Romans take umbrage at the proceedings of the Hrian, OR 


ſend ſome Ambaſſadors to order him to quit Europe. 


The Roman Ladies take infinite pains io get a Repeal of the 558. 


Oppian Law which limited the finery of their dreſs and equipage. OppianLaw 


Cato ſtrenuouſly oppoſes them, yet they carry their point, by “ Pealed. 
the aſſiſtance of two Tribunes of the People. „ 
Cato embarks for Spain, and conducts the war with ſucceſs in c ro, the 
that country. 5 „ Elder. 
Hannibal having diſobliged ſome of the Cartbaginian Nobles, Hannibal 
by ceftain new regulations beneficial to the ſtate, is, by thoſe capes from 
Nobles, accuſed at Rome, of holding correſpondence with Antic- — _ i 
chut. The Romans ſend Ambaſſadors to Carthage, to procure chus. 
the death of the accuſed; but he eſcapes the danger by flying 
his country, and taking refuge in the Hrian court. 
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CONTEN TE Ss ho 


- - Preparations are begun at Rome for a war againſt Antiochus; - 
and, leſt Nabrs of Lacedemon ſhould join him, Flamininus has 


permiſſion to turn the Roman arms againſt Nabis. All the Greek 
States except the Ætoliant, agree to aſſiſt Flamininus in this war; 


the chief pretence for which is, to reſtore freedom to Argos. 
Flamininut marches to Lacedemon and beſieges it. Nabis at 


length ſubmits to the conditions of peace dictated by the Roman 
General; and, to the diſſatisfaction of the Ætoliant and Acheans, 
is ſuffered to continue maſter of Lacedemon. ( Argos had reco- 
vered its liberty, by an inſurrection of its inhabitants.) Flami- 
ninus leaves Greece and returns to Rome, where he 1s honoured 
with a triumph. Ambaſſadors from the King of Syria arrive at 
Rome, to aſk an alliance with the Republic. Their negotiation 
does not ſucceed; the Senate diſpatches to Antiochus the ſame 
Ambaſſadors who had been with him in Thrace, Hannibal 


_ adviſes him to attack the Romans in Italy, and endeavours to 


draw the Carthaginians into the war. The latter complain at 
Rome of the encroachments of Maſiniſſa. The injuſtice of the 
Romans with regard to Carthage. 


GRAM IV. 


— 


— 


The Ætolians and Nabir raiſe commotions in Greece. Anti- 


ochus, after ſome fruitleſs conferences with the Roman Ambaſ- 
ſadors, calls a council, in order to deliberate about a war with 
Rome. Hannibal, on account of his familiar intercourſe with 
the Roman Ambaſſadors, being ſuſpected of favouring their 
cauſe, is not conſulted. He endeavours to clear himſelf in a 
ſpeech to the King. The council determine for war. In Greece, 
Philoœmen, at the head of the Acbæant, makes war with ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Tyrant Nabis. 'l he Aftolians paſs a decree, 
inviting Antiochus to come into Europe. They ſeize upon Deme- 
trias, and aſſaſſinate Nabis. Antiochus lands in Greece with a 
ſmall army; and endeavours, without ſucceſs, to bring over 
Chalcis and the Acheans to his party. He reduces Eubæa; and 
the Beotians ſubmit to him. Hannibal's advice with regard to 
the method of carrying on the war. Philip of Matedon declares 


for the Romans. Anticebus marries the daughter of his hoſt, and 


paſſes the winter at Chalcis in feaſting and diverſions. 


CHAP. V. War with Antiochus the Great, : 
Rome declares war with Antiochur. . The Conlul Kein 
routs the Syrians at Thermopylæ, drives their King into Afea, 
and reduces the Ætoliant to great extremities. Flamininus takes 
the iſland Zacyntbus from the Acheans. Philip recovers many 
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places he had loſt in his war with the Remans. The Ætoliant 


obtain leave of the Conſul, to ſend deputies to Rome, to treat of 
peace. Livius, the Roman Admiral, obtains a victory over the Sy- 


rian Fleet, The Ætoliant refuſe to ſubmit to the conditions pro- 


poſed by the Conſcript Fathers. Lucius Scipio the Conſul, aſſiſt- 
ed by his brother Africanus, is appointed to act againſt Antiochus 
%%%%%%FFTCCCC EE pen 167 ae. | | 


lore hs SO AP IHE Engr , 
Antiochus invades Pergamus, but on the news of Scipio's ap- 
proach, aſks a peace of the Roman Admiral. His petition is 
rejected. Hannibal, with a ſquadron of ſhips under his com- 
mand, is blocked in Pampbylia by the Rhodians.  Antiocbus, 


after a vain attempt to engage Pruſias King of Bithynia in his 


quarrel, orders Polyxenidas, the Syrian Admiral, to attack the 
Roman fleet. The Syrians are totally defeated; and the King, 
in a fright, withdraws his garriſon from Lyſimachia in'T brace, 
and from Abydos, which commanded the Helleſpont. The Con- 
ſular army having paſſed into Aſia without oppoſition, Antiocbusr" 
immediately ſends to Scrpio propoſals of peace. Not ſucceeding 
in this nogotiation, he ventures a battle with the enemy, is 
vanquiſhed, and ſubmits to the conditions impoſed by the Conſul. 


CH AP; NID 
The Atolians raiſe new troubles in Greece. Eumenes of Per- 
gamus aſks of the Conſcript Fathers, all the countries they bad 
taken from Antiochus. The Rhodians oppoſe his requeſt. It is 
reſolved that the conquered countries ſhall be divided between 


him and them. A peace is at length granted to the Atolrans. 


The Conſul Manlius reduces the Gallo-Greeks in Afia. Pbilo- 
pcœmen forces the Lacedemonians to renounce the laws of Ly- 
curgus, and ſubje& themſelves to thoſe of Achaia. Ten Com- 
miſſiòners from Rome, in conjunction with the Proconſul Manlius, 
finiſh the Treaty with Antiochus, and ſettle affairs in Aſia. 


Manlius, in his return home, is attacked by a body of T hracians, 


and loſes great part of the booty he had taken from the Gallo- 
Greeks. | £ FA! 


CHAP. VIII. 


Scipio Africanus, and his brother Lucius, are ſucceſſively ac- 
cuſed, before the Roman people, of taking bribes from Antiochus, 
and embezzling the public money. Africanus refuſes to anſwer, 


and at length retires to Liternum, where he dies. Lucius is con- Roms in diſ- 
demn'd; and, on his refuſing to pay the fine impoſed, all his Saft. 
effects are confiſcated. A ſociety of debauchees formed at Rome, 
and calling themſelves Bacchanalians, is ſuppreſſed and puniſhed. . 
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The Romans, jealous of the growing power of Philip of Macedon, 
ſend Ambaſſadors into Greece to take cognizance of his procceed- 
ings. They ſtrip him of all the towns he had recovered from 
the Greeks, in the war with Antiochus, and order him to evacuate 
nus and Maronæa, which Eumenes claimed as appendages of 


- Cherſonefus and Lyſimachia, granted to him by the Senate. Philip, 


to revenge himſelf on the people of Maronæa, who had complain- 
ed of his tyranny, contrives to have a body of Thracians admitt- 
ed into the town, where they exerciſe all the cruelties of war. 
The Romans expreſſing much diſſatisfaction with the King's con- 
duct, he reſolves to employ his fon Demetrius, to ſooth the Con · 
ſcript Fathers, with whom the young prince had acquired 


much favour when a hoſtage at Rome. Appius Claudius, the 
Roman Ambaſſador, treats the Acheans with great haughti- 
_ neſs, in relation to ſome complaints made againſt them by the 


Lacedemonians. | 
2 G WWW bom 
Cato, after great oppoſition by the Nobles, is choſen Cenſor. 


CHAT, XX ; - 

Many complaints are brought to Rome againſt Philip of 
Macedon. His fon Demetrius pleads for him in the Senate; and, 
out of regard to the young prince, the Fathers ſend an Ambaſſa- 
dor into 3 to ſettle affairs with the King in an amicable 
manner. The Meſſenians break of from the Achean aſſociation, 
and take up arms. Philopeemen in a ſkirmiſh with them, is 
made priſoner, and afterwards put to death. Flamininus, the 
Roman Ambaſſador to Prufias of Bithynia, demands of the King 
to give up Hannibal, who had taken refuge in his court. The 
Carthaginian, to avoid falling into the hands of the Romans, 
puts an end to his own life, by poiſon. | 


CHAT Al. 1 
The Acbæan Ambaſſadors having demanded of the Roman 
Senate aſſiſtance againſt the Meſſeniant, receive a rough anſwer; 
but are civilly treated, on the news that Lycortas, the ſucceſſor 
of Philopemen, has reduced the Meſſenians to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion. While Philip of Macedon is buſy in forming projects 
for ſtrengthening his Kingdom: there breaks out, between his 


two ſons Perſes and Demetrius, a quarrel, which at length proves 
Fatal to the latter. | | 


CHAP 


— 


Book V. es or NT E N T 8. 


CHAP. XII. | 
Tranſactions of the Romans, from the year 572 to 578. 
Rs Ss, 


Alfter the death of Philip, his ſon Perſes ſucceeds him in the Pann! K. 
throne. He renews the treaty with Rome, is recognized King M*<<0on- 


by the Roman Senate, and applies himſelf to gain the good will 
of the Greeks, The Baſtarnæ, a nation on the Danube, who 
had been invited into Macedon. by Philip, enter Dardania. The 


Romans, on this occaſion, diſcover their jealouſy of Perſes. He - 


makes a journey into Greece, and endeavours to renew the anti- 
ent friendſhip between the Macedonians and Acheans. 
e W-ABc MN 
The Conſul Popillius vanquiſhes the Statelliates, a people of 


Liguria, and treats them with great cruelty. Eumenes, King of 381. 


Pergamus, accuſes Perſes, in the Senate of Rome, of deſigns a- Eee 


578. 
579. 


580. 


gainſt the Republic. Aſſaſſins, hired by Perſer, attempt to gamus. 


murder the Pergamenian in his return home. Perſes is accuſed 
of plotting to take off by poiſon certain Roman Generals and 


Ambaſſadors. The Cartbaginians make new complaints at 


Rome of Maſiniſſa's uſurpation. Some Roman Ambaſſadors re- 


port to the Senate the ill reception they had met with in the 
court of Macedon. | | | 


CHA P. XVI. -Gocond Macedonian War. 


Rome declares war againſt Perſes. The diſpoſition of the 
Greek and Aſiatic States at this time. At the election of Cen- 
turions for the army defigned againſt Macedon, twenty-three of 
them refuſe to ſerve, and appeal to the Tribunes of the people; 


but afterwards one of the appellant's drops his appeal, and per- 


ſuades the reſt to follow his example. Ambaſſadors from Ferſes 


ſue in vain to the Conſcript Fathers for peace. The Macedonian 


aſks a conference with Marcius the Roman Ambaſſador in Greece, 
who artfully grants the King a truce, in order to gain time till 
the Conſul ſhould arrive with his army. It is agreed, that Fer- 
fes ſhall ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, to negotiate a peace. Mar- 

cius contrives to diſolve the Bœotian league. The Rhodians 
declare for the Romans. The Senate will hearken to no over- 

tures from Perſcs's Ambaſſadors. | 
1 os CHAP. 
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CHAP; XVI - | | 

Poſer draws together his forces, enters Theſſaly, takes ſome 
towns, and ſecures the paſs of Tempe; while the Conſul Licinius 
advances thro* Athamania to oppoſe him. The King having 


gained a victory over the Romon cavalry and auxiliaries, Licinius, 


' thro? fear, decamps in the night, and poſts himſelf behind the | 


river Peneus; yet he refuſes a peace to the Macedonian, on any 


terms but his ſurrendering himſelf and his kingdom at diſcretion. 


M. Lucretius robs Gentius (an Illyrian king) of his fleet. The 
Roman Admiral makes himſelf maſter of Haliartus in Beotia. 
Caſſius the Conſul, attempting to make his way from Gaul into 
Macedon, is recalled by the Senate. During the winter, Per/ſes 


deteats the T hracians. Epirus, or great part of it, revolts to him. 


The new Conſul Haſtilius makes two unſucceſsful attempts to 
penetrate into Macedon. Appius Claudius is twice defeated in /Ily- 


Bonn nadricum The c of Alabanda only the city of Rome. 
a e s 


C HA XVIII. | 80 
N. Marcus, the Roman Conſul, having penetrated into Ma- 
ceogn, Herſes in a fright abandons Dium, withdraws his garriſons 
rom Tempe, and his guards from the paſſes into Macedon, or- 
ders his treaſures at Pella to be thrown into the ſea, and his Urval 
ſtores at Theſſalonica to be burnt, The Roman General, for want 


of proviſions, leaves his new conqueſt, but poſſeſſes himſelf of 


the fortreſſes of Tempe. Hereupon Perſes returns to Dium, re- 
pairs its fortifications, and ſtrongly entrenches himſelf on the 


For xai, banks of the Enipeus. Polybius, at the deſire of Marcius, hin- 
ders the Acheans from N a ſupply of ſoldiers to Appia, 


Claudius in YORI, 


C HA p. XIX. | 
IL. Amilius Paullus is choſen Conſul at Rome, and 0 the con- 
aud of the war in-Macedon aſſigned to him. Eumenes being diſ- 
ſatisfied with the Romans, Perſes endeavours to draw him from 
their alliance. The Pergamenian propoſes, for a certain ſum of 


money, to ſtand neuter; and, for a greater ſum, to procure the 


Macedonian a peace. But, the two Kings ſuſpecting each other 
of diſhoneſty, the negotiation breaks off. Perſes engages King 
Gentius of Iilyricum to begin a war with Rome, and then defrauds 
him of a ſum of money he had promiſed him. The Macedonian 
refuſing to fulfil his engagements with the Baffarnæ, whom he 
had invited to his aid, they return into their own country. 


CHAP. 
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In thirty days time, the Prætor Anicius finiſhes the war in /{[y- #11108 
ricum. Gentius ſurrenders himſelf, and his dominions at diſcre. run. 
tion. Æmilius Paullus forces Perſes to abandon Enipeus, and ſoon 

after defeats him in battle at Pydna. The King, deſerted by his Battle of | 
ſubjects, takes refuge in the Iſle of Samothrace; and the whole Fron. 
kingdom of Macedon ſubmits to the conqueror. Per/es, after an 

attempt to eſcape from Samotbrace, ſurrenders himſelf to the 

Prætor Oclavius, who ſends him priſoner to the Conſul. 
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| C.H A P. XXI. 
Certain Ambaſſadors, whom the Rhod7ans, in the view of me- 
diating a peace between Perſes and the Romans, had ſent to Rome, 
are admitted to audience after the news of the victory at Pydna, 
and roughly treated by the Senate. Antiochus Epipbanes, at the Antiochus 
command of the Senate, intimated to him by their Ambaſſador Epiphanes. 
Popilius, retires from Egypt, when juſt upon the point of finiſh- 
ing the conqueſt of it. The Kings of Syria, Egypt, and Numi- 586. 
dia, congratulate the Romans on their victory over Perſes. Ani- 
cius reduces Epirus, and, in conjunction with five Commiſſioners 
from Rome, ſettles the government of Hhyricum. The Proconſul 
Aimilius, aſſiſted by ten Commiſſioners, divides the kingdom of 
Macedon into four cantons, independant ofeach other, and makes 
them tributary to Rome. Five hundred and fifty Ætoliant being +1 
inhumanly maſſacred by ſome of their countrymen, the murder- 
ers are acquitted by Æmilius and his collegues. Many of the 
Atoliant, Acarnanians, Epirots, and Beeotians, and above a thou- 
ſand of the principal men of Achaia, being ſuſpected of diſaffec- 
tion to the Romans, are ſummoned to take their trial at Rome. 
Emilius diſpatches his ſon Fabizs, and Scipio Naſica, to ravage 
the country of the /llyrians; and, in one day, by treachery, 
plunders 82 towns of the Epirots, and reduces 150,000 of the 
Ree inhabitants to ſlavery. At his return to Rome, his own ſoldiers 
oppoſe his having a triumph; which, however, is at length granted 
him. Perſes is ſent priſoner to Aba (in the country of the Marſi) 
where he dies. The Senate of Rome reſtore to Cotys, King of the 
Oaryſians in Thrace, his ſon, who had been a hoſtage in Macedon, 
and taken priſoner by Emilius. | | 
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CCC | 
Attalus, Ambaſſador at Rome from his brother Eumenes, is in- 
cited by ſome of the Fathers to aſk. of the Senate a part of his 
brother's kingdom, but is diverted from this project by one of his 
attendants, and thereby incurs the anger of the Senate. Though 


the 
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the Rhodians had condemned to death all of their countrymen who 
had been convicted of having done or ſaid any thing in favour of 

Fur ſes, yet the Senate of Rome refuſe to give audience to their 
Ambaſſadors; and the Prætor makes a motion to the people, to 
have war declared againſt Rhodes, Peace however, is granted 
her; but the Senate take from her Lycia and Caria, Caunus and 
Stratonicea. Some years after, ſhe is admitted into an alliance 
with the Romans, a favour which, till the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Macedon, ſhe had neither aſked nor coveted. Pruſias ſer- 
vily flatters the Senate, who are the more gracious to him on that 
account. The Fathers to avoid receiving the compliments of 
Eumenes, whois on his way to pay them in perſon, paſs a decree 
forbidding all Kings to come to Rome. | . 


| C HAP. XXIII. | | 
The Conſuls obtain ſome advantage in the war againſt the 
Gauls and Ligurians, On complaints from Pruſias and the Ga- 
latians againſt Eumenes, a Roman Ambaſſador is ſent to Pergamus, 
who invites all the King's ſubjects to bring what accuſations they 
pleaſe againſt their ſovereign. Antiacbus Eupator, a child of 
nine years old, ſucceeds his Father Epiphanes in the throne of 
- v8 Demetrius (the ſon of Seleucus, the late King's elder bro- 
ther) now a hoſtage at Rome, aſks leave of the Senate to return 
home, and take poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Syria. His requeſt 
is refuſed. The Fathers ſend Cn. Oclavius to aſſume the admi- 
niſtration of the government there; and order him to burn the 
Syrian ſhips and diſable their elephants. While he is executing 
his commiſſion, he is aſſaſſinated at Landicea. Demetrius, after 
Heing a ſecond time refuſed leave to return home, makes his ef- 
cape from Rome, arrives in Syria, and, being declared King, puts 
to death Eupator, and his tutor Lyfras. A treaty is concluded be- 
tween the Romans and the Jes, in the time of Fudas Maccabevs. 
Demetrius having expelled Ariarat bes from his kingdom of Cap- 
padecia, and ſet up, in his room, Holophernes, a ſuppoſititious 
ſon of the late King of that country, Ariarathes flies to Rome for 
N The Conſcript Fathers divide Cappadocia between 
im and his competitor. 5 


| CHAP. XXII... En 
Cato, on his return from an embaſly into Africa, whither he 
had been ſent to terminate ſome diſputes between the Carthagini- 
ans and Maſiniſſa, reports to the Senate, that Carthage is in a ve- 
ry flouriſhing condition, and exhorfs them to deſtroy it. Scipio 
| Nafica oppoſes him. The Conſul Marcius Figulus begins a war 
with the Dalmatians, which is finiſhed to the advantage of the 
| | Romans 
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Romans by his ſucceſſor Scipio Naſca. Three eminent Orators: 598. 
being ſent by the Athenians on an embaſly to Rome, and the Ro- 

man youth flocking to hear their diſcourſes, Cato prevails with the 
Senate to give the Ambaſſadors a ſpeedy anſwer, and diſmiſs. 
them. Prufias having, on the death of Eumener, invaded Perga-. 
mus, the Senate of Rome oblige him to make good the damage 
he had done and to pay a fine. Tr xn 3 
The Roman armies paſs the Alps for the firſt time, and ſubdue 
the Oxybii and the Deciate. The long quarrels between the 599. 
two Ptolemies of Egypt are terminated by the viQtories and the _ ” 
clemency of the elder. On occaſion of ſome commotions in 600. 
Spain, the Conſuls at Rome enter upon their office on the. firſt. 
of January. Alexander Balas, an impoſtor, pretending to be | 
the ſon of Antiochus een ſets himſelf up againſt Deme- 601. 
triut King of Syria, and is countenanced by the Romans. De- 
metrius is {lain in battle, and the impoſtor is recognized king. 


CH AP. XXV. „ 

The Cartbaginians are reduced very low by the arms of Ma- Goa. 
ſmiſſa; Utica withdraws herſelf from their obedience; and Rome 
lays hold of the opportunity of their diſtreſſes to declare war a- 603. 
HAP. XXVI. Third Punic War. 


Firſt and Second years of the War. 


. 
'S L 
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The Carthaginians, by their Ambaſſadors, ſurrender them- 
ſelves to the Roman Senate at diſcretion, and are promiſed to be 
continued in poſſeſſion of their liberty, laws, territories, and ef- 

fects; on condition of their giving 300 hoſtages, and obeying; 
the orders of the Conſuls, then in Sicily in their way dan Peer 
Theſe Conſuls having in Sicily received the hoſtages, paſs into 

Africa. They require of the Carthaginians to deliver up | 
their arms; and when this demand is comply'd with, ſignify to 
them, that they muſt abandon the city of Carthage, which Rome 
is determined to demoliſh, Upon notice of this cruel injuncti- 
on, the inhabitants ſhut, their gates, and reſolve to ſuſtain a ſiege; 
By indefatigable diligence. hey furniſh themſelyes with new arms; 
and, when attacked, repulſe the Romans... ' ., 


2 a 


Maſiniſſa dying, leaves his kingdom to be divided among is 605. 
ſons at the pleaſure of Scipio milian uu. ö 
The Romans make no progreſs, in the ſiege of Curtbage. | 
One Andriſcus appears in Macedon, calls himſelf the ſon; off ap „ 
Ferſes, takes the name of Philip, and is acknowledged King by ** 


the 
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the Macedonians. He defeats the Roman Prætor Fuventius Thal- 
na, but is himſelf defeated by Mzrellus, and forced to fly into 
F brace, where one of the petty Kings delivers him up to the e- 
nemy. A ſecond impoſtor, pretending alfo to be a fon of Perſes, 
is driven by Metellus into Dardanig, © © ' (© © © 
CHAP. XXVII. Third and Fourth years of the War. 

Scipio Amilianus is ſent Conſul into Africa. He reſtores diſ- 
cipline among the ſoldiers. The greater part of Africa ſubmits 
to him, and Carthage is ſtraitned for want of proviſions. Aſdru- 
bal, who commands in the town, propoſes conditions of peace, 
which are rejected, Carthage is taken, the people fold for 
ſlaves, and the town demoliſhed. Scipio in conjunction with | 
ten commiſſioners from Rome, orders all the towns which 
had taken part with the enemy to be razed, reduces the domi- 
nions of the African Republic into the form of a Præiorian 
province. . „ . 
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From the end of the THD Punic War, in the year of Rome 
607, when Cartbage was deſtroyed, and the Roman POw ER 
become irreſiſtable, to the death of the younger Grxaccnus, 
in 632, the true Date of the deſtruction of Roman Linzr- . 
TY, | 7 . ä 


SS mann + ON 
HE imprudent behaviour of the Acheans draws upon 
them a war with Rome. They are defeated in a battle 
by Metellus, and afterwards by Mummius, Who demolifhes Co- 
rinth, Chalcis and Thebes. Greece is reduced into the form of 
4 Roman province. LT" 399» 3s ͤͤ§ĩ§ĩ6¹˙—ê FEY 004; SAT. OTRUT TL ; 


2 5 CHAP. II. ene 
A ſummary account of the actions of the Romans in Spain, 
from the year 558 to the year 600. The Roman Senate forbid 
the Segedenſes, a people of Celtiberia, to enlarge their town, and, 
they not obeying, a Conſular army under Fulvius Nobilior is 
ſent againſt them; whereupon they take refuge among the Arva- 
ci, another People of Celtiberia, whoſe capital was Numantia. 
The two nations jointly carry on the war with advantage. The 
Conſul Marcellus [in 601.] permits the Arvaci to ſend deputies 
to Rome to aſk a peace; and tho? their petition is rejected by the 
| Senate, yet he concludes a treaty with them. His ſucceſſor Lu- 
| | cullus 
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cullus, without any provocation, invades the eountry of the 
Vaccœi, and there behaves himſelf cruelly and perfidiouſſy. In 
FURTHER SPAIN the Lufitanians [in 602.] rout the forces of 

the RomanPretor Galba. Heafterwards treacherouſly maſſacres 
many thouſands of them, who had ſubmitted to him on conditi- 
ons. Vetilius, the ſucceſſor of Galba, [in 604.] having gained 

ſome advantage over the Luſitanians, and forced them into a 
place whence they could not eaſily retreat, Viriatus, then a pri- vixiarvs. 
vate ſoldier, ſaves them by a ſtratagem, and is declared their 
General. He ſoon after defeats Vetilius, who is taken priſoner 
and ſlain. Viriatus is victorious over the Roman Generals, in 
every action, for three years ſucceſſively. 5 


CC BE A FF 0 3 
The Conſul Fabius (Brother to Scipio Æmilianus) being ſent 608. 
into Further Spain, leaves his Quæſtor to diſcipline the army, 
and makes a journey of devotion to Gades. In the mean time, 
Viriatus vanquiſhes the Romans in battle. 3 
A regulation is made at Rome, that the ſix Prætors ſhall con- 60g. 
tinue in the city during the year of their office; two of them 
to take cognizance of civil cauſes, as formetly; and the other 
four, to try criminal cauſes: and that after the expiration of 
their year they ſhall repair to their reſpective provinces abroad. 
Fabius obtains a victory over Viriatus; who afterwards de- 610. 
feats Quinctius the ſucceſſor of Fabiu n. 
The Conſul Appius Claudius contrives to kindle a war with the 
Salaſſi, and gains a victory; but having loſt a Battle before, the 
Senate refuſe him a triumph. He nevertheleſs triumphs, and 
during the proceſſion his daughter, a Veſtal, protects him from 
being inſulted by a Tribune. © - | 
His collegue Metellus renews the war in Celtiberia. Next 
year, by a remarkable act of humanity, he engages ſeveral towns 
to ſubmit to the Romans. | Rk A 
The Conſul Servilianus loſes a battle againſt Viriatus in Fur- 
ther Spain. | i ar 
A third Macedonian impoſtor prevails with the people of that 
country to take arms in his cauſe. Tremellius, a Roman Quæſ- 
tor, by one victory finiſhes the war. 75 


611. 


og CHAT X* 1 g . 

The Conſul Pompeius, in Hilber Spain, ſucceſſively beſieges 612. 
Numantia and Termantia, but quits both enterprizes with loſs Numantia. 

and diſhonour. ä | e 1 

In the Purther Province, Servilianus, now Proconſal, concludes : 

a treaty of peace with Viriatus, which is confirmed at Rome. 613. x 

F 0 | N Servilius 
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pronius; who ſoon after leaves the city on pretence of a rebellion 


mil. ier in Japidia a canton of Illyricum. Scipis dies ſuddenly, which oc- 


628. 


626. 
027. 


628 


caſions ſurmiſes about the cauſe of his death. The Conſul is van- 
quiſhed in battle by the Iapidiant, but afterwards obtains a victory 
over them, for which he triumphs. Nothing very remarkable 
happens at Rome in the two ſucceeding years. be: | 
In 6a7 Caius Gracchus goes Quæſtor into Sardinia with the 
Conſul Aurelius, who is ſent thither to quell a revolt. Caius per- 
ſuades the allied cities in that iſland. to furniſh clothes for the Ro- 
man army, though the Senate, at their requeſt, had freed them 
from that burden. Fulvius Flaccus, a friend of Caius, being raiſ- 


ed to the Conſulſhip, propoſes a law for granting the rights of Ro- 


man citizenſhip to the Haltan allies, but drops his enterprize to 


undertake an expedition againſt the Saluvii, a nation of Tranſal- 
pine Gaul, who had made incurſions into the territory of Mar- 


ſeilles. The Prætor L. Opimius raſes the town of Fregellæ, to 


puniſh the inhabitants for a plot they had formed to ſhake off the 

Roman yoke. 3 
Ca ius Gracchus returns to Rome from Sardinia, is accuſed be- 

fore the Cenſors of a miſdemeanour, in leaving his General, and 


is acquitted. Being choſen Tribune, he, to the great mortifica- 


tion of the nobility, obtains ſeveral laws advantageous to the Com- 
mons. In the mean time the Conſul Metellus ſubdues the inha- 


bitants of the Baleares, Sextius Calvinus, one of the Conſuls for 


the laſt year, having reduced the Saluvii, builds Aguæ Sextiæ 
(now Aix in Provence) and there eſtabliſhes a Roman colony. 


oe I Op OO, | | 
Caius Gracchus is choſen Tribune a ſecond time, and by his 

credit with the people, obtains the Conſulſhip for C. Fannius 
Strabo, in oppoſition to L. Opimius. The Tribune transfers the 
right of judicature, from the Senators to the Roman knights ; or- 
dains that the Senate ſhall, before every election of chief magi- 
ſtrates, determine what provinces ſhall be Conſular and what 
Prætorian; plants new colonies; and gives the freedom of Rome 


to the Italian allies. Druſus, one of his Collegues, being gained 


over to the party of the Senate, endeavours by unworthy methods 
to make them gracious among the people, and to ſupplant Carus 
in their eſteem. The latter goes into Africa, at the head of a co- 
lony, in order to rebuild Carthage. On his return to Rome he pro- 
Poſes ſeveral new laws. Many of the Italian flocking to the city 
to give their votes, the Conſul Fannius publiſhes an edi, forbid- 
ding any of the allies to appear within five miles of Rome, till the 
Comitia ſhall have determined concerning the laws in queſtion. 
Caius ſtands candidate for the Tribuneſhip a third time, and loſes 


his 
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his election. L. Opimius being raiſed to the Conſulſhip, purpoſes 


to get ſeveral of Caius's laws repealed. Antyllius, one of the Con- 
ſul's Lictors, is ſlain, by ſome of the followers of Fuſvius Flaccus, 
one of the Triumvirs, a warm oppoſer of the meaſures gf Opimi- 
us. The Senate, as if the commonwealth were in the utmoſt dan- 
ger veſt Opimius with a dictatorial power. He commands the 

enators and knights to take arms. Next morning Fulvius and 
his party poſſeſs themſelves of the Aventine hill. Caius perſuades 
them to ſend to the Conſul, and propoſe an accommodation. Opi- 
mius diſdains to treat, and advancing with his troops, diſperſes 
the followers of Caius and Fulvius, Theſe two Romans, with 


many others, are ſlain, and their dead bodies thrown into the Ti- 


ber. Opimius builds a temple to Concord: the people raiſe ſtatues 
to the Gracchi, and worſhip before them The Agrarian law is 
repealed; and the rich get poſſeſſion of the public lands. 
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* compendious Hiſtory of the REGAL and cox- 
: SULAR STATES of Rowe, by Mr. Echard, and 
a tranſlation of the extenſive one, written in 
French, by the Jeſuit- Fathers, Catrou and Rowills, were 
the only general Accounts, which (unmix'd * with fo- 
reign matters) had been given of them, in our lan- 
guage, when the preſent work was firſt offered to the 
public. In the ſtructure of it, the Author had an eſpe= 


cial regard to thoſe perſons, who, wiſhing to be ac- 


quainted with the Roman ſtory by reading it in Eng- 
ib, found Mr. Echard too brief to ſatisfy their curioſity, 
and the Feſuits too diffuſe and verboſe to engage their 
attention agreeably. Not long after its coming abroad, 
the well known and much eſteemed Monſieur Rollin, 
who, by the ſolicitation of his friends and admirers, 
had been prevailed with, in his old age, to undertake 
a Hiſtory of Rome from the building of the City 10 
the battle Actium, obliged the public with a part of 
what he had executed. Death prevented his proſecu- 
tion of the work to its completion; but it has ſince 
been continued and finiſhed by the ingenious and in- 
duſtrious Monſieur Cevier; and the whole is tranſla- 
ted into Enghſh. Had M. Rollin, who not only has 
avoided, in his relations, the extremes abovementioned, 
but has drawn his hiſtorical matter (for the moſt part) 


from the antient Greek and Latin authors, been ſome- 


what more early in his enterpriſe, it would have hin- 


* Mr. Howel in his Hiſtory of the World, has given a dry, but 
very exact account of the Roman Kingdom and Republic. His 
collections (fays Mr. Echard) are admirable, both for their uſeful- 
„ neſs and exactneſs; his deciſions very juſt and faithful, and his 
learning very uncommon and curious: in ſhort, we may ſay, that 
* no man ever more truly and carefully brought together the princi- 
pal matters of all the Roman hiſtorians, than he; and that he was 

an incomparable collector and compiler, tho' at the ſame time he 
* was but an indifferent hiſtorian.” Pref. to Ech. Rom. Hit. 
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The PREFACE. 


dered the writer of the preſent hiſtory from attempting 


any thing of this kind; whoſe project, at firſt, was nov 
thing more than to abridge the Jeſuits voluminous com- 


. making uſe, occaſionally of Mr. Vertot's ſpright- 


y narrative of the revolutions. in the Roman govern: 


ment. That project, however, he did not cloſely and 


conſtantly follow, even in this i volume, and he 
wholly departed from it in compoſing the ſecond, chu; 
ſing then to have recourſe to the antients for his ma- 


terials, and alſo venturing, with regard to certain 


things, by them related, to make remarks, and give 


conjectures of his own; which, lie imagined, might at 


leaſt” occaſion to bis readers the pleaſute of confideriug, 


if they proved of no ſervice to aſſiſt them in judging. 


Nor was he diyerted from proceeding in this method, 
by the pieces M. Rollin had then publifhed, of his Ro- 
man hiſtory: for this excellent writer, though more ex- 
act in his tranſlations, and in giving the ſenſe of his 


authors when he is not a mere tranflator, than either 


Monſieur Vertot or the Jeſuits, has not, ſo often as 


1 


guiſh the true from the falſe, the probable from the im- 


could be wiſhed, made ule of his judgment to diſtin- 


1100 504 he has ſometimes choſen to tranſcribe 


onſieur Vertot, where this Abbe did certainly not de- 


ſerve that honour. Whoever peruſes Monſieur Yerto!'s 


work muſt, I think, obſerve, that, with him, notwith- 


ſtanding his ſtrong and lively repreſentation of the 
avarice, ambition and uſurpations of the Nobles, the 
Tribunes are always wrong, either in the matter or the 
manner, or the ming of their propoſals for relieving the 


a ſtronger bias that way than perhaps in reaſon he 


Plebeians,, and commonly in all three. And Monſieur 
Rollin, though he be not quite ſo devoted to the aR1s- 
TOCRATICAL faction as the Abbe, yet ſeems to have 


Hit Rom. Ought to have. In page 57, 58 of his ſecond volume, 


„ man 


N of the Agrarian Law, he ſays, The de- 
nand of the Tribunes on this article does really ap- 
“ pear ſo founded in equity, that it ſeems as if nothing 
** reaſonable could be objected to it; and one cannot 
e eaſily look upon the Senate's obſtinate withſtanding 
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The PREFACE. 
&« it, but as a crying injuſtice, and a partiality wholly 


_ « condemnable. Nevertheleſs, a Society ſo reſpeCta- 


ble, and abounding with perſons of generally avow- 


% ed prudence and virtue, muſt undoubtedly have had 
« ſtrong reaſons for acting as they did. That poſleſ- 
« ſion [which the Patricians had] of the lands belong- 
« ing to the public, might be unjuſt in its origin, and it 
was then that a remedy might and ought to have 
„been applied. But, as Monſieur L'Abbe de Vertot 
«6 
great difficulties.” And then, to excuſe the Senate, 
he tranſcribes Monſieur Yertot's imaginary difficulties 
of which the reader will find ſome notice taken in book 


II. chap. xix. 5th note of this volume. 


It is the more extraordinary that Monſieur Rollin 


. ſhould be ſo ready to aſcribe the Senate's oppoling the 
Agrarian Law to prudential motives, and a concern for 
the tranquillity of the public, when he had ſaid but 
five pages before, in ſpeaking of their oppolition to the 
law for a partition of Mount Aventine among the peo- 
ple, There was nothing unreaſonable in this law: 


and the Senate ought to have granted the hill with 


a good grace, and have even prevented the demand 
of the Tribunes; but theſe obtained nothing from 
the Fathers without violent ſtruggle, the diſcord be- 
ing ſo great, and become, as it were, natural be. 

_ &* tween the two Orders.“ *, 

| ; Ir 


* The reader will find in book vi. chap. iz. Ath paragraph of the 
firſt note of the fourth volume of this hiſtory, tome obſervations on 
a paſſage in the 28th Book of M. Rollins Roman Hiſtory, which, to 
my apprehenſion, are ſufficient to ſhew, that he was unreaſonably 
prepoſſeſſed againſt the PoruLar cauſe.” 

That ſupereminently learned and judicious writer, Dr. Blackawell, 
ſeemingly under the like prepoſſeſſion, has (in p 132 f the firſt vo- 
lume of his Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus) delivered it as bis opi- 
nion, that the Roman conſtitution was unhinged, and its government 
converted from the beſt of forms to the aworſt by thoſe very meaſures, 
(in favour of the commons) which, according to Dr. Middleton, 
brought the government.of Rome to its Per fed? ſtate: | mean the laying 
open to the Plebeian families a promiſcuous right to all the magiſtracies 
of the republic, and by that means a free admiſſion into the ſenate, —the 


F 4 a prepeſing 


obſerves, a new partition was a thing attended with 
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The PREFACE. 


Ir from ſome paſſages, in the preſent edition of this. 
volume, regarding the civil conteſts at Rome, the Au- 
thor ſhould be thought too much biaſs'd to the pop u- 
LAK fide, he hopes it will be remembered at the ſame 
time, that there is a fort of generoſity in taking the 
part of the poor Commons, who, in almoſt all their en- 
deavours to free themſelves from oppreſſion, have been 
uſually repreſented, as an unreaſonable, headſtrong 
multitude, inſolent, ſeditious and rebellious. And he 
can truly-ſay, that how partial ſoever to the Plebeians 
he may ſeem, he is not conſcious of having paſled over 
any material fact, reported by the antients, to the diſ- 
advantage of the plebeian cauſe, or its advocates; nOt- 
withſtanding his own incredulity with regard to ſeveral 
pretended facts of this kind. Thus, though he total- 


*See Hiſt. ly diſbelieves the ſtary of * Caſſiuss treaſonable plot, 
B. 2. c. 14. with his trial and condemnation ; as hkewiſe that of the 
＋ B. 2. C.moicked conſpiracy of the 7 ribunes F againſt the Senate 


and the Knights; yet he has given the ſubſtance. of 
both theſe tales as they are related by Dionyſius. 

In the Forty two years, from the SEcts5s10N to the 
DEceMvIRATE, the main FOUNDATIONS were laid of 
that Free Republican Government, afterwards brought to 
its perfection by the Licinian laws, and their natural 
effects. For which reaſon, and a well grounded ap- 
prehenſion, that ſeveral tranſactions of thoſe times were 
not placed in their true light by Monſieur Perot, 
whoſe repreſentations of them had been copied in the 
firſt edition of this volume, that portion of the hiſtory 
was reviſed with ſome attention, and compared with 
the original writers: and this compariſon occaſioned, in 
the ſecond edition, not only ſome variations from M. 
Vertot, but here and there a critical remark on the an- 
tient hiſtorians themſelves; and in the preſent edition 
the reader will find ſeveral remarks that are not in the 
former, and of which ſome, perhaps, will appear tio 


poſing equally and indifferently the honours of the government to every 

citizen, who by his virtue and ſervices, either in war or in peace, could 
recommend himſelf to the notice and favour of his countrymen. See Dr. 
. Middleton's pietace to the life of * p. XXXVil. 


him 


The PREFACE. 

him entirely new. They are not given as things cer- 

tain, but as probable, as having the appearance of truth. 

WHrarT is inſerted in the margin of book ii. chap. ii. 

ſect. iii. laſt paragraph, by way of objeQtion to Livy's 

account of the Peace made with Porſenna, was borrow- 

ed from a Treatiſe entitled, 4 Dyſſertation on the uncer- 

tainty of the biftory of the firſt 500 years of Rome. It 

ſeems, for the reaſons there given, highly probable, if 

not certain, that the King entirely ſubdued the Ro- 

mans; and the truth of this opinon may perhaps re- 

ceive ſome confirmation from another remark. Livy L. 2. c. 14. 
tells us, that it was a cuſtom, tranſmitted from the an- 

tients, and retained even in his time, for the crier, at 

public ſales, to call the goods, Porſenna s goods. (Ac- 
cording to Plutarch it was at ſales of goods belonging 
to the public.) The Latine hiſtorian is at a Joſs for 
the true origin of this cuſtom ; becauſe (as he intimates) 
it would ſeem, that the firſt goods, ſold under this ap- 
pellation, had been taken from Porſenna in a hoſtile 
manner; and this does not well ſuit with the King's 
friendly departure from before Rome. Either this 
( cuſtom (ſays he) muſt have commenced during the 
% .2var, and been continued after the peace: or it muſt 
„ have taken its riſe from an origin of a gentler kind 
than the outcry imports.” Cujus originem moris, ne- 
ceſſe eſt aut inter bellum natam eſſe, neque omiſſam in pace: 
aut mitiore creviſſe principio, quam hic pre ſe ferat titu- 
lus, bona hoſliliter vendendi. He adds, The moſt cre- 
<« dible tradition concerning this matter is, That, when 
„ Porſenna marched away, he made a preſent to the 
„ Romans of his camp ſtored with proviſions, of which, 
„by reaſon of the long blockade of their city, they 
« were in extreme want. And leſt the people, preſſed 
„with hunger, ſhould ſeize the proviſions in a rapaci- 
« ous tumultuous way, theſe were ſold and called For- 
> || © /enna's goods; not to ſignify that it was a ſale of 
„ booty acquired by the Romans from the King in war, 
* (for they were not in a condition to make ſuch de- 

5+ predations) but of the free gifts of his bounty.“ 


Now 


vĩ The PREFACE. 
Tac. Hiſt. Now if, as Tacitus informs us, the city ſurrendered 
L. 3-©- to Porſenna, and if, as the treaty mentioned by Pliny 
. Nin. > 
imports, the Romans were reduced fo low, as to ſub- 
mit to zhe being prohibited the uſe of iron, except for agri- 
culture, we may eaſily believe, that the origin of the 
outcry, uſed in public ſales, was an injunction laid upon 
the Romans by the King, to make an acknowledgment, 
on all ſuch occaſions, that whatever they poſſeſſed was his. 
And this is not inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of his 
freely ſupplying their neceſſities, when they, through 
the preſſure of famine, had abſolutely ſubmitted to him. 
The continuation of this cuſtom, whether it aroſe from 
gratitude, or from obedience to power, will in either 
caſe be difficult to account for, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that 
the words, Porſenna's goods, came ſoon to ſignify no 
more, than that the goods, expoſed to ſale, would be 
fold cheap; as probably thoſe given by Porſenna were. 
Father Catrou, (upon what authority I know not) gives 
this meaning to the expreſſion. e e 
It may be obſerved, by the way, that the enterprize 
of IAucius to ſtab FPorſenna is a ſtrong proof, if the fact 
be true, of the extremity to which the Romans were re- 
duced. And the fact, that Mucius did undertake to 
Liv. L. a. aſſaſſinate the King, and this (as Livy and D. Hal. re- 
c. 12. D. port) with the approbation of the Senate, is made credi- 
Hp. 298 ble by that unuſual ignominy with which he loaded his 
conquered * enemies, in forbidding them the uſe of iron 
for arms; for it ſeems to have a reference to the dagger 
of Mucius, and the baſe attempt to which the great coun- 
cil of bis nation had encouraged him. 5 | 
Monſieur de Beaufort, a member of our Royal So- 
ciety, and author of the Diſſertation above mentioned, 
gives ſome very good reaſons for queſtioning, in the 
ſtory of Mucius, the truth of that circumſtance, þ:s 
broiling his right hand: and he has made ſeveral other 


* 'That Porſenna choſe rather to be himſelf King of the Ronmss, 
than to reſtore Targuin to the throne, will not be thought wonderful. 
But when, and by what fortunate incidents the Romans got, ſo ſoon 
as they did. from under the domination of the Hetrurian, muſt be 
left ro conjecture. | | 


ingenious 


RRR vil 
ingenious obſervations on the Hiſtory of the firſt ages 

of Rome; yet I muſt take leave to ſay, that he ſeems 

very far from having proved, That there is nothing more 
uncertain, than the wHoLE BODY of the Roman Hiſtory 

of the firſ®, 500 years, from the building of the City : Diſſerta- 
Qu'il n'y a rien de plus incertain que TouT ce corps tion, Cc. 
d' Hiſtoire — qu'on n'y peut compter ſur rien. And, P. 12, & 
becauſe the matter of the following ſheets is the ſub- 
ſtance of what the antients have written concerning 

thoſe times, I have, in a Diſcourſe, which is now pre-. 

fixed to' the ſecond volume of this Hiſtory, attempted 


a defence againſt the attack made on the credit of their 
accounts. 
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N. B. When Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus is cited, 
the Pages of the Frankfort Edition are referred 16, be- 
couſe, thoſe pages being marked in the inner margin of 
Dr. Hudſon's Edition, ſuch Reference will be equally con- 

venient with regard to both. | 
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ON THE 


| REMARKS 
WEST o EY 


OF THE 
SEVEN ROMAN KINGS, 


Occaſioned by Sir 1/aac Newton's Objections to the 


ſuppoſed 244 years duration of the Regal State 
of Rome. 


7 T is commonly admitted, upon the authority of ant. Chr. 
che ancient Chronologers, that the fall of Troy was 1184. 


about 676 years before the expulſion of Tarqum the 
laſt King of Rome, who was indiſputably expelled a- 
bout the year before Chriſt 508. But Sir aac Newton 
has by many arguments, made it probable, that thoſe 
Chronologers have placed the taking of Troy * near 
goo years farther back than they ought to have done: 
And one of his arguments is drawn from the too long 
ſpace of time ſuppoſed to be filled up by the reigns of 
only 21 Kings in ſucceqion (14 at Alba, and J at Rome.) 
For in no Country, of Wich the Hiftorical and Chro- 
nological accounts are certain, is it found, that the like 
number of Kings in ſucceſſion reigned near ſo long as 
676 years. And becauſe moſt of the 7 Roman Kings 
were untimely ſlain, and one depoſed, he thinks it not 
reaſonable to believe that their reigns took up half the 
244 years allotted to them by the Roman Hiſtorians. 

As the following Remarks, offered in ſupport of Sir 
dſaac Newtox's concluſion, may happen to fall under 
the inſpection of ſeveral perſons, who have not peruſed 


that 


* Mr. Whifton p. 971. of Authent. Rec. part. 2. ſeems confident 
that Troy was taken juſt 1270 years before the Chriſtian Ara, which 
computation (he ſays) agrees with the Chronology of the Author of 
the life of Homer, ſuppoſed to be Herodotus. | 


x REMARKS on the HISTORY 
that Great Man's | Chronological Work, it may to 


ſuch, perhaps, be agreeable, if the Remarks be in⸗ 
troduced by ſome of his fundamental reaſons for 
queſtioning the truth of the received Chronology of an- 
tient Kingdoms in general, and of the Roman Kingdom 

in particular. 9 25 a 
The © ALL Nations, before they began to keep exact accounts of 
Chrono- time, have been prone to raiſe their antiquities; and this 
logy of humour has been promoted, by the contentions between na- 

ancient «© tions about their originals. - . | 8 n 

n * Herodotus tells us, that the Prieſts of Ægypt reckoned from 
Ou 5 * the reign of Menes* to that of Sethon, Who put Senacberib 5 
3 * to flight, three hundred forty and one generations of men, 
Herod, and as many prieſts of Vulcan, and as many Kings of AZgypt ; 
1 and that three hundred generations make ten thouſand years; 
8 Ant For, faith Herodotus, three generations of men make an hun- 
Ch. 714. dred years: and the remaining forty and one generations 


1340 years: and ſo the whole time from the reign of Menes 
to that of Sethon was 11340 years. And by this way of rec- 
koning, and allotting longer reigns to the Gods of Ægypt than 
to the Kings which followed them, Herodotus tells us from 
the prieſts of Ægypt, that from Pan to Amoſis were 15000 
years, and from Hercules to Amoſis 17000 years 
So alſo the Chaldæans boaſted of their antiquity; for Cal- 
liſtbenec, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, ſent aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions from Babylon to Greece, ſaid to be of 1903 years ſtanding 
before the times of Alexander the Great. And the Chaldzany ' 
| boaſted further, that they had obſerved the ſtars 47 3000 years; 
and there were others wio made the kingdoms of Aſſpria, 
Media and Damaſcus, much older than the truth. — 
© Some of the Greeks called the times before the reign of F 
© Ogyges UNKNOWN, becaule they had no hiſtory of them; thoſe 
t Ant. Fon between his flood and the beginning 1 of the Olympiads FAB - 
Chr. 776. 4 | 1 N 
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* He is ſuppoſed to be Mizraim the ſon of Cham, and grandſon of 
Noab, and to have founded a Kingdom in Ægypt, A. M. 1772.— 
Ant. Chr. 2232. >. 2: | 

+ According to the old Chronology, the Flood of Ogyges hap- 
pened 1796 years before the Chriſtian Æra: but according to Sir 
J. N. little more than 1100 years. Short Chron. p. 10. | 

„In the beginning of that [the Perſian] monarchy, Acuſilaus made 
« Phoroneus as old as Ogyges and his flood, and that flood 1020 years 
older than the firſt Olympiad ; which is above'680 years older than 
the truth. Chron. of the Greeks. p. 45. | | 

N Be LOUS, 


of the SEVEN ROMAN kINGs. xi 
Louvs, becauſe their Hiſtory was much mixed with poetical 
© Fables: and thoſe after the beginning of the Olympiads His- 
© TORICAL, becauſe their Hiſtory was free from ſuch fables. 
© The FABULOUS ages wanted a good Chronology, and ſo alſo 
did the nisTORICAL, for the firſt 60 or 70 Olympiads. * * | 
© The Europeans had no Chronology before the times of the Founded 
Perſian Empire, and whatſoever Chronology they now have by Cyrus 
of ancienter times, hath been framed ſince, by reaſoning and Ant: Chr, 
conjecture. | Plut. de 
* Plutarch tells us that the philoſophers antiently delivered Pichia 0. 
their opinions in Verſe, as Orpheus, Heſiod, Parmenides, Xe- 
© nophanes, Empedocles, Thales. | Pins in 

© SOLON wrote in VERSE, and all the Seven Wiſe men were Solon. 

addicted to Poetry, as F Anaximenes affirmed. + Apud 
Till thoſe days the Greeks wrote only in VERSE, and while Diog. La- 
they did ſo, there could be no Chronology,” nor any other ert. in So- 
hiſtory than ſuch as was mixed with poetical fancies. lon, p. 10. 
© Plinyin reckoning up the inventors of things, tells us, That Plin. nat. 
© PHERECYDES SCYRIUS taught to compoſe diſcourſes in PROSE iſt. 2 1 
© in the reign of CYRUSs; and Capmus MILESIuSs to write,” 5 5 b. 
© Hiſtory. And in another place he ſaith, that Capmus MILE al 7 


© $1Us was the firſt that wrote in PRosz. | | — 8 A- 
* Foſephus tells us, that Capmus MiLEsIus and AcUsI-pion ſub 


LAUS were but a little before the expedition of the Perſians a- initio. 

gainſi the Greeks: and Suidas calls AcusILAus a moſt an- In Axzor- 

cient Hiſtorian, and faith that he wrote genealogies out of as. 

tables of braſs, which his father, as was reported, found in a 

© corner of his houſe. Who hid them there may be doubted : 

© For the Greeks had no public table or inſcription older than 

© the laws of Draco. h N | 
© PHERECYDES ATHENIENS1S in the reign of DARIus 

© HysTasPls, or ſoon after, wrote of the antiquities and ancient 

© genealogies of the Athenians in ten books; and was one of the 

© firſt European writers of this Kind, and one of the beſt; 

* whence he had the name of Genealogus ; and by Dionyſius Ha- Dionyſ. l. 
licarnaſſenſit is ſaid to be ſecond to none of the genealogers. I. initio. 

* EP1MENIDES (not the philoſopher, but) an Hiſtorian, wrote 

alſo of antient genealogies: and | 5 

HELLANIcus (who was twelve years older than Herodotus ) 

digeſted his Hiſtory by the ages or ſucceſſions of the Prieſteſſes 

of Juno Argiva. Others digeſted theirs by thoſe of the Ar- 

chons of Athens, or Kings of the Lacedemonians. N : 

* Hieetas the Elan publiſhed a Breviary of the Olympiads, Þ Plut. in 

© ſupported by no certain arguments, as 1 Plutarch tells us: he Wm. 


© lived in the || 105th Olympiad, and was derided by Plats for l Eu: 
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xi REMARKS on te HISTORY 
© his ignorance. This Breviary ſeems to have contained no- 
, _ more than a ſhort account of the victors in every Olym- 
« prad. | | 8 
$ Diodor. © Then 5 Ernorvs the diſciple of Iſocrates formed a Cbro- 
I. 16. p. © nological Hiſtory of Greece, beginning with the return of the 
50. * Heraclides into Peloponneſus, and ending with the ſiege of 
nt. Chr.“ Perintbus in the 20th year of Philip, the father of Alexander | 
343 © the Great, that is eleven years before the Fall of the Perſian 
| Poly hg Empire: but be digeſted things by Generations, and the Rec- 
379. . © koning* by the Olympiads, or by any other Era, was not 
yet in uſe among the Greeks. 5 . 
Ant. Chr. © The ArunDpeLian MarBLEs were compoſed 60 years 
265. after the death of Alexander the Great (An. 4. Olymp. 128.) 
© and yet mention not the Olympiads, nor any other ſtanding 
Ara, but reckon backwards from the time then preſent. 
© But Chronology was now reduced to a Reckoning by Years ; 
© and, in the next Olympiad, | 
© Trmzvs SicuLvus improved it: For he wrote a Hiſtory, _ 
© in ſeveral Books, down to Hit own times according tothe Ol y- 
© PIADS; comparing the Epbori, the Kings of Sparta, the 
© Archons of Athens, and the Priefleſſes of Argos with the O- 
© LYMPIC VICToRs, ſo as to make the OLyMPlaDs and the 
© Genealogies and Succeſſions of Kings and Priefleſſes, and the 
© Peetical Hifteries ſuit one another, according to the beſt of his 
© judgment; and, where he left off, PoLyBius began, and 
© carried on the Hiſtory. | $25 | 
© ERATOSTHENES wrote above 100 years after the death of 
© Alexander the Great. He was followed by AroLLoDoRus, 
© and theſe Two have been followed ever ſince by Chrono- 
© logers. | 
, Sis how uncertain their Chronology is, and how doubtful 
© it was reputed by the Greeks of thoſe times, may be underſtood 
In vita by theſe Paſlages of Plutarch. Some reckon Lycurgus, ſaith be, 
Lycurgi contemporary to Iphitus, and to have been his companion in or- 
ſub initio.* dering the Olympic feſtivals, among ft whom was Ariſtotle the 
© philoſopher; arguing + from the Olympic Diſc. which bad the 
| * name 
Sir 1. N. ſays the ſame in the Introduction to his ſhort Chroni- 
cle, and adds there theſe Words, Nor does it appear that the Reigns of 
Kings were yet ſet down by numbers of years. | 
T NM. B. In p. 58. Sir I. V. ſhews the fallacy of this argument. 
Iphitus, ſays he, did not reſtore all the Olympic Games. He reſtored 
indeed the Racing in the firſt Olympiad, Coræbus being victor. In 
the 14th Olympiad, the double Stadium was added, Hypenus being 
| Victor. And in the 18th Olympiad, the Quinquertium and Wreft- 
Pauſan. I. ling were added, Lampus and Erybatus, two Spartans, being Victors; 
5. c. 8. and the Diſc was one of the Games of the 2uinguertium. 
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* Kings of Lacedæmon, as Eratoſthenes and Apollodorus, affirm 


. © that be was not a few years older than the firſt Olympiad. He 


began * flouriſhin the 17th or 18th Olympiad, and at length 
* Ariſtotle made him as old as the firſt Olympiad, and fo did 
Epaminondas, as he is cited by lian and Plutarch: and then 
© 'Eratoſthenes, Apollodorus, and their followers, made him above 
an hundred years older. 45 | 

Mr. Whifton accuſes Sir J. Newton, of not informing his rea- Confut: of 
ders, how very difficult a thing it is to tell the age of Lycurguzs; Sir J. Mis 
nor that Plutarch himſelf declares, * How every thing about Chron. p. 
% Lycurgus is diſputed; and, above all the reſt, the time when 1047. 
He lived. I cannot fee any good ground for this quarrel with 
Sir I. N.; But I wonder that Mr. #hi/ton, or any body, ſhould 
build much upon the authority of Chronological Canons, the 
framers of which were ſo deſtitute of authentic records as to be 
reduced to conjectures concerning the time when Lycurgus lived, 
than whoſe Legiſlature there is not a more memorable event in 
the Hiſtory of Greece, And it ought. to be obſerved, that the 
uncertainty with regard to Lycurgus muſt be attended with a like 
uncertainty as to the times of the Kings in the line of Procles; 
Lycurgus having been tutor to his nephew Charilaus the 7th king 
of that race. And it is remarkable that the Chronologers have 
not pretended to know the number of years which each of thoſe 
Kings reigned, tho' they have marked the length of the ſeveral 
reigns of the Kings in the line of Euryfibenes down to Polydorus 
the 10th King.] 3 | 


with Creſus, ſome think they can confute by Chronology. But a 
Hiſtory fo illuſtrious, and verified by ſo many witneſſes, and 
which is more, ſo agreeable to the manners of Solon, and worthy 
of the greatneſs of bis mind and of his wiſdom, I cannot per- 
* ſuade myſelf to reject, becauſe of ſome Chronological Canons, as 
© they call them, which hundreds of authors correcting, have not 
« yet been able to conſlitute any thing certain, in which they could 


RI. 


* 


agree among themſelves about repugnances. | 


© Diodorus, in the beginning of his Hiſtory, tells us, that he Sir J. V. 

did not define, by any certain ſpace, the times preceding the p. 50. 

* Trojan war, becauſe he had no certain foundation to rely upon: Lib 1. 
but from the Trojan war, acrording to the reckoning of Apol- in Proem, 
* hodorus, whom he followed, there were eighty years to the re- 

© turn of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus; and that from that 

period to the firſt Olympiad, there were three hundred and 
twenty eight years, computing the times from the Kings of 

the Lacedemonians. Apollodorus followed Erateſibenes, and 


- Vol þ G © both 


© In another place Plutarch tells us: The Congreſs of Solon In Solone, 
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_ © years a- piece to the nine. And the five kings [following Polz- 
© dorus] of the race of Euryſtbenet, between the end of the firſt. 


6. Pompus, =O Agineta, 8. Folymneſtor, 9: AÆchmis. 


RKRE MARK S on the HISTORY 
© both of them followed Thucidydes in reckoning eighty years 


© from the Trajan war to the return of the Heraclides : but in 
© reckoning 328 years from that return to the firſt Olympiad, 
© Diodorus tells us, that the times were computed from the 
© kings of the Lacedemonians; and Plutarch tells us, that Ap. 
© lodorus, Eratoſthenes and others, followed that computation: ' 
© and ſince this reckoning is ſtill received by Chronologers, and 
© was gathered by computing the times from the kings of the 
© Lacedemonians, that is from their number, let us re-examine 


© that computation. - X | 


The Mgyptians reckoned the reigns of kings equipollent to 


© generations of men, and three generations to an hundred years, 


© as above; ſo did the Greeks and Latines; and acccordingly 
* they have made their kings reign one with another thirty and 
© three years a-piece, and above, ; | id 


For they make the ſeven Kings of Rome, who preceded the 
© Conſuls, to have reigned 244 years, which is 35 years a-piece. 
And the firſt twelve kings of Sicyon, Ægialeus, Europs, &c. 
© to have reigned 529 years, which is 44 years a-piece: _ 
And the firſt eight kings of Argos, Inachus, Phoroneus, & 
© to have reigned 371 years, which is above 46 years a- piece: 
And between the return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, 
© and the end of the firſt Meſſenian war, the ten kings of Sparts 


© in one race, 
| | 1. Euryfthenes, 
2. Agis, | 
. Echeſtratus, 
- 1 
5. Doryague,, 
6. Ageſilaus, 
7. Archelaus 
8. Telerlur, 
g. Alcamenes, and 
| 3 10. Polyderur. | oy 29 
the nine in the other * race, the fen t kings of Meſſene, and 


© the nine t of Arcadia; according to Chronologers, took up 


379 years: which is 38 years a- piece to the ten Kings, and 42 


* 1. Protles, 2. Sous, 3. Eurypon, 4. Prytanis, 5. Eunomus, 
6. Polydeftes, 7. Charilaus, 8. Nicander, g. Theopompus. 


+ 1. Creſphontes, 2. Epytus, 3. Glaucus, 4. Ithmius, 5. Dotaclas, 


6. Sibotas, 7. Phintas, 8. Antiochus, 9. Euphes, 10. Ariſtodemas. 
t 1. Cypſelus, 2. Olaus, 3. Buchalion, 4. Phialus, 5. Simus, 


Meſſenian 
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4 nian war, and the beginning of the reign of Darius Hyt- 
afpis; Eurycrates, Anaxander, Eurycrates II., Leon, Anaxan- 
©* drides, reigned 202 years, which is above 40 years a- piece. 


Thus the Greek Chronologers, who follow Timeus and | 


© Eratoſthenes, have made the kings of their ſeveral cities, who 
© lived before the times of the Perſian Empire, to reign about 
© 35 or 40 years a- piece, one with another; which is a length 
© ſo much beyond the courſe of nature as is not to be credited. 
© For by the ordinary courſe of nature, kings reign, one with 
© another, about eighteen or twenty years a- piece: and if in 
© ſome inſtances they reign, one with another, 5 or 6 years 
longer, in others they reign as much ſhorter: eighteen or 
© twenty years is a medium. a 
8o the eighteen kings of Fudab who ſucceeded Solomon, 
reigned 390 years, which is one with another twenty two 
years a- piece. 
© 'The fifteen kings of 1/rael after Solomon, reigned 259 years, 


o 


© which is 174 years a- piece. 


* The. eighteen kings of Babylon ; 3 Nabonaſſor, & c. reigned 
© 209 years which is 115 years a- piece. 
The ten kings of Perſia ; Cyrus, Cambyſer, &c. reigned 208 
© years, w which is almoſt 21 years a-piece. 
* The ſixteen ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, and of his 
brother and ſon in Syria, Seleucus, Antiochus Soter, Kc. reigned 


244 years, afrer the breaking of "that monarchy into Various 


© kingdoms, Which is 154 years N 

The eleven kings of Agybt, Plolemæus Lagi, &c. reigned 2 277 

© years, counted from the ſame period, which is 25 years a-piece. 
* Theeight in Macedonia Caſſander, &c. reigned 138 years, 
* which is 174 years a-piece. 

© The thirty kings of England; William the Conqueror, 
* William Rufus, &c. reigned 648 years, which is 212 years 
© a- piece. 

The firſt twenty four kings of France; 3 Pharamundus, &c. 
© reigned 458 years which is 19 years a- piece. 

| © The next twenty four kings of France; Ludsvicus Balbus, 


© &c. 451 years, which is 184 years a-piece. 


© The next fifreen, Philip 22 Hus, &c. 315 years, which | is 
1 21 years a- piece. 
110 all the ſixty thite kings of Fj ance, 1224 years, which 
is 194 years af piece. 
Generations from father to ſon, may be reckoned one with 
1 another at about 33 or 34 years a- piece, or about three gene- 
; . rations to an hundred years: but it the reckoning proceed by 
- the eldeſt ſons, they are ſhorter, ſo that three of them may be 
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reckoned at about 75 or 80 years: and the reigns of Kings are 
ſtill ſhorter, becauſe kings are ſucceeded not only by their 
eldeſt ſons, but ſometimes by their brothers, and ſometimes 


they are ſlain or depoſed ; and ſucceeded by others of an equal 
or greater age, eſpecially in elective or turbulent kingdoms. 

© In the latter ages, ſince Chronology hath been exact, there 
is ſcarce an inſtance to be found of ten kings reigning any 


where in continual ſucceſſion above 260 years: but Timeus 
and his followers, and, I think, alſo ſome of his preceſſors, after 


the example of the Egyptians, have taken the reigns of kings 


for generations, and reckoned three generations to 100, 'and 


- ſometimes to 120 years; and founded the technical chronolo- 


gy of the Greeks upon this way of reckoning. Let the reckon- 
ing be reduced to the courſe of nature, by putting the reigns 
of kings one with another, at about 18 or 20 years a- piece: 
and the ten kings of Sparta by one race, the nine by another 
race, the ten kings of Meſſene, and the nine of Arcadia, 'above- 


mentioned, between the return of the Heraclides into Pelopon- 
neſus, and the end of the firft Meſſenian war, will ſcarce take 


up above 180 or 190 years: whereas, according to Chronolo- 
gers, they took up 379. years. 


© Chronologers have [not only] lengthened the time, between 


the return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus and the firfl Meſſe- 


nian war, —they have alſo lengthened the time between that 


war and the riſe of the Perſian Empire. 3 | 
© For in the race of the Spartan kings, deſcended from Euryſt- 
benes; after Polydorus, reigned theſe kings. 11 55 
| 11. Eurycrates, | 

12. Anaxander, 

13. Eurycrates II. 

14. Leon, 

15. Anaxandrides, 

16. Cleomenes, _ 

I7. LEONIDAS, &C. 


© Andin the other 3 deſcended from Procles; after T heopom- 


pus [the gth king] reigned theſe, Anaxandrides, Archidemus, 


Anaxileus, Leutychides, Hippocratides, Ariſton, Demaratus, 


Leutychides Il. &c. according to Herodotus. Theſe kings reign- 
ed till the ſixth year of Aerxes, in which Leonidas was ſlain by 
the Perſians at Thermopyle; and Leutychides II. ſoon after fly- 
ing from Sparta to Teg-a, died there. | 


© The Seven reigns ot the kings of Sparta, which follow Poly- 
dorus, being added to the fen reigns abovementioned, which, 


began with that of Zury/{benes, make up ſeventeen reigns of 


kings, between the return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus. 


© and 


6 << ® <A 


and the ſixth year of Xerxes : and the eight reigns following T he- 
opompus, being added to the nine reigns abovementioned, which 
began with that of Procles, make up alſo ſeventeen reigns: and 
theſe ſeventeen reigns, at twenty years a- piece one with another, 
amount unto three hundred and forty years. Count theſe three 
hundred and forty years upwards from the ſixth year of Xerxes, 
and one or two years more for the war of the Heraclides, and the 
reign of Ariſtodemus, the father of Eury/tbenes and Procles ; and 
they will place the return of the Heraclides into Feloponneſus, 
159 years after the death of Solomon, and forty ſix years“ before o i. e. Ant. 
the firſt Olympiad, in which Coræbus was victor. But the Chr. 822. 
followers of Timeus have placed this return 280 years f ear; i. e. 1 10. 
lier. Now this being the computation upon which the Greeks, 
as you have heard from Diodorus and Plutarch, have founded 
the Chronology of their kingdoms which were ancienter than 
the FPerſian Empire; that Chronology is to be rectified by ſhor- 
tening the times which preceded the death of Cyrus, in the pro- 
portion of almoſt two to one; for the times which follow the 
© death of Cyrus are not much amiſs. 2 8 

[The, truth of Sir J. N's. computation with regard to the 
reigns of the 17 kings of Sparta, of whom Leonidas was the 
laſt, ſeems to be well ſupported by the ſpace of time filled up by 
the reigns of the 13 kings, (of the ſame Line) who reigned in 
ſucceſſion after Leonidas. | | 

Leonidas was {lain in the year before Chriſt, 480. 

Cleomenes, the laſt of the thirteen kings who reigned after 
him, being expelled Peloponne/ſus, killed himſelf in Egypt (as 

(Fetavius S hath ſhewn) in 219 Bef. Chr. Rat. 

Ibe years between the deaths of thoſe two kings are 261, ſo Temp. 
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about 20 years a-piece one with another.] | 

As for the Chronology of the Latines, that is ſtill more | 
uncertain [than the Chronology of the Greeks] * Plutarch re- 7 : 
preſents great uncertainties in the originals of Rome, and ſo R 1 
doth Servius. The old records of the Latines were burnt | Laue 


by the Gauls 120 years after the Regifuge, and 64 years before + In Ms 


that the thirteen kings in ſucceſſion from Leonidas reigned but par. 1,1. 4. 


the oldeſt Hiſtorian of the Latines, lived 100 years later than || Diod. 
that king, and took almoſt all things [concerning the Originals L. 1. 
of Rome] from Diocles Peparetbius a Greek. | | 
When the Romans conquered the Carthaginians, the archives 

of Carthage came into their hands. And thence Appran, in 

his Hiſtory of the Punic Wars, tells in round numbers that Sir J. N. 
Carthage ſtood 00 years; and Selinus adds the odd number p. 64. 
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of years [37] in theſe words: Adrymeto atque Carthagiui Solin c. 30. 
G 
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the death of Alexander the Great: and Quintus Fabius Pitlor, 7. v. 678. 
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author eſt a Tyro populus. Urbem iſtam, ut Cato in Ora- 
tione Senatoria autumat, cum rex Hiarbas rerum in Libya 
potiretur, Eliſſa mulier extruxit, domo Phoenix, & Carthadam 
dixit, quod Phœnicum ore exprimit civitatem novam ; mox 
ſermone verſo Carthago dicta eſt, quæ poſt annos ſeptingentos 
triginta ſeptem exciditur quam fuerat extructa. 5 
* Eliſſa was Dido, and Carthage was deſtroyed in the Conſul- 
ſhip of Lentulus and Mummius in the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 4568; * from whence count backward 737 years, and the 
Encænia or dedication of the city, will fall upon the 16th year 
of Pygmalion, the brother of Dido and king of Tyre. She fled 
in the ſeventh year of Pygmalion, but the Era of the city 
began with its Encænia. . 7 
© Now Virgil and his ſcholiaſt Servius, who might have ſome 
things from the archives of Tyre and Cyprus, as well as from 
thoſe of Carthage, relate that Teucer came from the war of 
Troy to Cyprus, in the days of Dido a little before the reign of 
her brother Pygmalion: and, in conjunction with her father, 
ſeized Cyprus: and ejected Cinyras: and THE MARBLES ſay, 
that Teucer came to Cyprus ſeven years after the deſiruftion of 
Troy, and built Salamis; and Apollodorus, that Cinyras mar- 
ried Metbarme the daughter of Pygmalion, and built Paphos. 
Therefore if the Romans, in the days of Auguſtus, followed 
not altogether the artificial Chronology of Eratoſtbenes, but 
had thoſe things from the records of Carthage, Cyprus, or. Tyre; 
the arrival of Teucer at Cyprus will be in the reign of * pre- 
deceſſor of Pygma on, and by conſequence the deſtruction of 
Troy, about 76 years later than the death of Solomon. | 
* Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis tells us that in the time of the 
rojan war, Latinus was king of the Aborigines in Italy, and 


that in the ſixteenth age after that war Remulus built Rome. 


By ages he means reigns of kings: for after Latinus he names 
ſixteen kings of the Latines, the laſt of which was Numitor, in 
whoſe days Romulus built Rome: for Romulus was contempo- 
rary to Numitor, and after him Dionyſius and others reckon ſix 
kings more over Rome, to the beginning of the Conſuls. Now 
theſe twenty and two reigns, at about 18 years to a reign one 
with another, for many of theſe Kings were ſlain, took up 396 
years; which counted back from the Conſulſhip of Junius 
Brutus and Valerius Publicola, the two firſt, Conſuls, place the 
Trojan war about 78 years after the death of Solomon. 

© When the Greeks and Latines were forming their Technical 
Chronology, there were great diſputes about the antiquity of 
Rome: the Greeks made it much older than the Olympiads: 


ſome of them ſaid it was built by Areas; others, by Romus, 


mo - 
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the ſon or grandſon of MÆnea:; others by Romus, the ſon or 
grandſon of Latinus king of the Aborigines; others by Romus 
the ſon of Ulyſſes, or of Aſcanius, or of Italus: and ſome of 
the Latines at firſt fell in with the opinion of the Greeks, ſay- 
ing, that it was built by Romulus the ſon or grandſon of neas. 
Timeus Siculus repreſented it built by Romulus, the 
grandſon of Aneas, above one hundred years before the O- 
lympiads, and ſo did Nævius the poet, who was 20 years older 
than Ennius, and ſerved in the firſt Punic war, and wrote the 
Hiſtory of that war. Ll | 

© Hitherto nothing certain was agreed upon; but about 140 
or 150 years after the death of Alexander the Great, they 
began to ſay, that Rome was built a ſecond time by Ro- 
mulus, in the fifteenth age after the deſtruction of Troy : 
by ages they meant reigns of the kings of the Latines at 
Alba, .and reckoned the firſt fourteen reigns at about 432 
years, and the following reigns of the ſeven kings of Rome at 
244 years both which numbers made up the time of about 
© 676 years from the taking of Troy, according to theſe Chrono- 
© logers; but are much too long for the courſe of nature: and 
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© by this reckoning they placed the building of Rome upon the 
* ſixth or ſeventh Olympiad: Varro ſ᷑ placed it on the firſt year 


+ If this be not an error of the preſs, yet doubtleſs Sir Jſaac 
Newton meant to write Cato, not Varro. Varro placed the founda- 
tion of Rome in the 3d year of the 6th Olympaid [Ant. Chr. 753.] 
Cato in 1ſt year of the 7th [Ant. Chr. 751.] | 3 

Theſe two writers agreed in giving 244 years to the regal fate of 
Rome; but, as they fixed the Afra of the city by reckoning back- 
ward, and counted the years ot the republic by the annual magiſtra- 
cies, and as Varro, in this way of counting, gave to the republic 
two years more than Cato; he of courſe placed the building of Rome 
two years farther back than Cato had done, 5 

There were three DiQatorſhips, to each of which Varro allotted 
a whole year, which Dictatorſhips Cato had confidered as only ſu- 
perſeding ſo many Conſulſhips, and therefore reckoned each Con- 
ſulſhip and the DiQatorſhip that ſuperſeded it as filling but one year. 
And this would have made Varro's reckoning, upon the whole, ex- 
ceed Cato's by three years; but Varro by placing in one and the fame 
year, the third Decemvirate and the ſucceeding Conſulſhip ; to which 
magiſtracies Cato allotted diſtin& years, the reckoning of Varro up- 
on the whole exceeded that of Cato by the two years only. 

The Capitoline Marbles, with regard to the three Dictatorſhips 
and the third Decemvirate, reckon like Varro; but as they give on- 
ly 243 years to the regal ſtate of Rome, their Cronology upon the 
whole has a year leſs than Varro's and a year more than Cato's. 

See notes ſur la Chron. Grecque — Rom. Selon D. Hal. by the 
French Tranflator of — p. 34 | | 
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of the ſeventh Olympiad, and was therein generally followed 
by the Romans; but this can ſcarce be reconciled to the courſe 
of nature: For I do not meet with any inſtance in all hiſtory, 
ſince Cronology was certain, wherein ſeven Kings, meſt of 
whom were ſlain, reigned 244 years in continual ſucceſſion. 
The fourteen reigns of the Kings of the Latines, at twenty 
years a- piece one with another, amount unto 280 years, and 
theſe years counted from the taking of Troy end in the 38th 
Olympiad: and the ſeven reigns of the kings of Rome, four or 
five of them being ſlain and one depoſed, may at a moderate 
reckoning amount to fifteen or ſixteen years a- piece one with 
another: let them be reckoned at ſeventeen years a- piece, and 
they will amount unto 119 years; which being counted back 
wards from the Regifuge, end alſo in the 38th Olympiad: 
and by theſe two reckonings Reme was built in the 38th Olym- 
piad, or there about. 5 „ 
The 280 years and the 119 years together make up 399 
years; and the ſame number of years ariſes by counting the 
t twenty and one reigns at nineteen years a- piece: and this be- 
- © ing the whole time between the taking of Troy and the Re- 
Ant. Ch. 9 let theſe years be counted backward from the * Regi- 
© fuge, An, 1. Olymp. 68, and they will place the taking of 
© Troy about 74 years after the death of Solomon. [Which death 
of Me ae Sir Iſaac Newton places 979 years before the Chriſtian 
Fra; ſo that the fall of Troy, ſoon after which Aneas began his 
voya ges, will be about 905 years before that ra; and as Sir 
Iſaac makes the flight of Dido from Tyre to be Ant. Chr. 892, 
: there were, according to this computation, but about 13 years 
Vid. Supr. between theſe two laſt mentioned events.] l 


p · vii. | | 
Mr. Wuls ron, in his Treatiſe, intituled 4 Confuta- 
tion of Sir Iſaac Newton's Cronolagy, obſerves, (p. 987.) 
that In England we have had Nine ſucceſſive Reigns, 
e at almoſt 30 years a- piece, from Henry I. to Ed- 
„% ward III. | | a 5 

* And TweLvE at almoſt 28 years a- piece, from 
“% William the Conqueror to Richard II. | 
„And the French have had Six Reigns together at 
* almoſt 40 years a piece, from Robert to Philip II. 
« © And Elo Reigns at above 35 years a- piece 
% from Robert to Lewis IX. 3 5 | 
„ And Ten Reigns at almoſt 33 years a- piece from 
Y | vain to Philip IV. all incluſive as theſe Tables will 
e., | SLE LEES 
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 Kincs of ENGL AND. : 
1. William the Conqueror — 21. 
2. Milliam Rufus 13. 
3. Henry |. — 35. 
4. Stephen — 19. 
| 5. Henry I. ——— 33. | 
0 6. Richard l. — 11. | 1 
7. John ——5ri¼— 17. 1 
8. Henry III. — 56. 1 
9. Edward 1. — — 34. il 
10. Edward II.— — 19. | . 
DR 11. Edward III. — 51. | tl. 
" | peu „ — 922 tl 


. of FRANCE. = | | 
1. Rupert or Rovers —- — 4%. 
2. Henry 1 { — — — 28. 5 f 
| 3. Philip 1. — — N 48. 1 
5 4. Lewis VI. — 12 29. 1 
| 5. Lewis VII. — 43. * Ml. 
| My 6. Philip II. = — 43. 5 i: 
7. Lewis VIII. — 3. | il 
8. Lewis IN, ——— — 44. 1 
9. Philrp III. — — : 3 15. | | 
10. Philip IV. — 29. | 
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3 From theſe examples Mr. IM hiſton infers, that we 
ought not to reject or alter the ſeries of the reigns of 
the TweLve Kings of Macedonia, from Caranus, of the 
Heraclidæ, to Archelaus, which twelve reigns take up 

415 years. 12) 415 (344 

| Nor the ſeries of the reigns of the Eicar laſt of the 

Tae: Latine Kings, from Amulius to Tarquin the proud, which 

| takes up 286 years. 8) 280 (2851 

| Which reigns of Macedonian and Late Kings, he ob- 
= ' ſerves 
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ſerves, are of all he had before mark'd (in ſeveral ſeries 


of antient long reigns) tbe longeſt in proportion, becauſe 
they began after human life was reduced to its preſent | 


ſtandard. — 

Now I think it muſt be granted, that the examples, 
which Mr. M hiſton has produced of long reigns in ſuc- 
ceſſion, both in Euglaud and in Fram would be ſuffi- 
cient to make it credible, that the Seven Kings of Rome 
reigned as long as they are reparted to have done, if 
there were no objection to this report, but its being 
uncommon to find in authentic and undiſputed hiſtory, 
Seven Kings reigning, in ſucceſſion, 35 years a- piece 
_ with another. But here it may be proper to con- 

der, 

I. That we have no better authority for the long 


_ . reigns of the Seven Kings of Rome, than for the long 


reigns of the Fourteen Kings of Alba, their predeceſ- 
ſors; and there is no inſtance, ſince Chronology was 
certain, of twenty-one Kings in ſycceſſion, reigning 
near thirty-two years a-piece, one with, another, as the 


twenty-one Kings in on are ped to have 


done. 
Mr. 7/bi Non, as we ſee above has given us Ten Kings 


of France in ſucceſſion, who reigned 327 years, or 32 


a- piece. 
I think he has ſtretched the reign of Robert 10 or 
11 years beyond its true length. But, letting that paſs, 


if to theſe Ten Kings we add the Five that preceded 


them, and the Six that followed them, to make the 
number twenty-one, we ſhall find, that the twenty- 
one Kings reigned but about 21 __ TYRE: one with 
another. 

For Raoul, the firſt of the 21, began to reign An. 
Dom. 923, and Jean II. the laſt of the 21, died in 
1363, the whole ſpace 440 years. 

If to the Ten Kings we add the Eleven that areceded 
them, the reigns of the 21 will be ſtil] ſhorter. 

Indeed, if to the Tex we add the Eleven that followed 
them, the 21 reigns amount to near 24 years a- piece 
one with another, But this is far ſhort of 32 years 

a- piece, 


F te SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. Ni 


a- piece, to which the 21 reigns of the Latine Kings a- 
mount, within a trifle, according to Biſnop Lloyd's ta- 
bles, cited by Mr. M biſton. N 

So likewiſe, though we have had in England Twelve 
ſucceſſive reigns, at almoſt 28 years a- piece, from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Richard II. yet, if to thoſe Twelve 
we add the Nine reigns which followed that of Richard II. 


we ſhall find that the 21 Kings did not reign quite 23 


years a- piece one with another. . 
Il. It may be further obſerved, that the old Chrono- 
logy, which makes the reigns of 21 Latine Kings fill 
up a ſpace of time ſo much longer, than the reigns of 


the ſame number of Kings of any country have ever 


done, ſince Chronology was certain, does in like manner, 
make the reigns of every ſeries of Kings of the moſt 
ancient kingdoms exceed, in duration, what the common 
courſe of nature, as known by true hiſtory, admits; 
which univerſal exceſs affords a probable argument, that 
the old Chronology was wholly artificial, and not found- 
ed on authentic records or monuments. 17 


When I ſay every ſeries of Kings, it might perhaps 


be expected, that I ſhould except the long ſucceſſions of 
Kings in Egypt, (from the time of Mizraim the fon of 
Ham) to which numerous Kings ſhort reigns * are aflign- 
ed by the old Chronology: But I conſider thoſe ſe- 
ries of Egyptian monarchs as fabulous. For indeed 
the ſhort reigns, aſſigned to them, are alone almoſt a 


* Mr. Whifon (in p. 975.) makes, the following obſervation. 
« Manetho, when he ſpeaks of the ſeveral Dynaſties of Egypt, or 
of the ſeveral ſucceſſions of collateral kingdoms, mentions the prin- 
*« cipal ſucceſſion as extending to 113 generations in 3555 years: 


And implies, that the firſt 16, which were chiefly before the de- 


*« [uge, were more than equal to the other 97: Thoſe 16 contain- 
ing no fewer than 1985 years; and the 97 no more than, 1570 years: 
the former allowing to each generation or ſucceſſion 124 years; as 
e the duration of human life before the deluge well admitted; (and 
& the Chaldzan ſucceſſion at Babylon in Abydenus and Beroſus equally 
% admitted alſo). while the /atter allows but a little above 16 years 
to ſuch a ſucceſſion, till the days of Alexander the Great: which 
& [aft ſmall number might yet well agree to thoſe latter ages of the 
% kingdom of Egypt, which might be ſubject to great ir ances 
and changes of government all along.” - 

| | demon- 
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RE MARK S on the HISTORY 


demonſtrative proof, that the greater number of the 
Kings, in thoſe periods, never exiſted, or at leaſt, not 
in line of ſueceſſion; as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. WW 


III. That moſt of the Seven Kings of Rome being 
ſlain, and one depoſed, there ariſes hence a great im- 
probability of their reigning 3s yours a- piece one with 


another. | 
IV. And laftly, that in the accounts given us of thoſe 


Seven Kings, there are ſome particulars, by which the 
hiſtorians diſcover the uncertainty of their Chronology, 
and ſome that ſeem entirely to refute it, as the following 
Remarks will ſhew. 


ROMULUS. 


4 H E hiftorians give 37 or 38 years to the reign of 
Romulus; yet if they had not expreſsly affirmed that he 
reigned ſo long, we ſhould never have imagined, from 
any thing they relate of his life or death, that his go- 
vernment was of near fo long a duration: We ſhould 
rather have concluded from what they themſelves have 
written concerning him, that he reigned little more 
than 17 years. 


I. PLUTARCH having. related how Romulus took 


Fidenæ, and ſent thither a Roman colony on the Ides of 
April, goes on to tell us, that ſhortly after, a plague 


broke out, and that before the plague ceaſed, the Ca- 


merini invaded the Roman terrirory ; that Romulus with- 
out delay marched againſt them, defeated them, took 
Camerium their city, tranſplanted half its inhabitants to 


Rome, and, on the Kalends of Auguft, ſent from Rome 
double the number of Roman citizens to Camerium 80 


greatly (adds Plutarch) was the number of his citizens 
increaſed in Sixteen years time from the building of the 
City. 


The ſame author proceeds imme to relate, that 


the Yerentes, alarmed at this increaſe of the Roman 
power, made Fidenæ the pretence for beginning a war 
with Rome. They demanded Fidenæ back as a city be- 
longing to them; and their demand being ſcornfully 

rejected, 
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rejected, they took the field, dividing their forces into 
two bodies: One attacked the Roman army of Fidenæ 
with ſucceſs; the other marched againſt Romulus and 
vas defeated by him. One battle more put an end to 

the war: Romulus obtained a deciſive victory, for which 
he triumphed on the des of October. | 


Not only Plutarch, but Livy and Dionyfius make Fi- 


denæ the pretence for the war undertaken by the Veientes; 
and they ſpeak of this war as begun preſently after the 


reduction of that town by the Romans. It is not there- 


fore without good reaſon that Pighius places the King's 
triumph over the Heientes in his 17th year. 


II. It appears from Dionyſius, Livy and Plutarch, that 


the victory over the Veientes was the Iaſt military exploit 
of Romulus's life. 1 18 

Dionyſius having related the particulars of the war 
with Ve, the deciſive victory gained by Romulus, and 
his triumph on that occaſion, concludes with words to 
this effect: Theſe are the moſt memorable wars of 


* Romulus; an untimely death, when he was in the 
bloom of his military glory, hindered him from ſub- 


© duing any of the other neighbouring nations“. 
Livy, when he has ſpoken of the ſame war, goes on 


much in the ſame manner with Dionyſius f: Theſe. 


were almoſt all the atchievements at home and abroad 
„during the reign of Romulus; and then ſpeaks of 
his death. And, M 


£ 


_ Plutarch ſays expreſly, that. * this war [with the 


Veientes] was the laſt war that Romulus ever waged t. 
If then theſe two points be granted, that Romulus's 


war with Veli was his laſt war, and that this was finiſhed 


about the 17th year of Rome, it will follow, that the 
20 laſt years of his reign, if he reigned 37, were years 


of PEACE. But is it probable, that a prince of fo. 


* Ox cu, wikfpes Pupwy Aly x} wins G5io* Tod N n! 
Ts ro onion ifrav u ia, raxeiia 1 TiAuIn Toy Bis, cue 
irs axpdgorls aury rd ape meal, is airia eich dogg. 
p. 114. PF? it 

+ Hzc ferme Romulo regnante domi militizque geſta. L. 1. c. 15. 

+ Taro is xalor winijer © PH -. ironipnoer. P. 33. Vit. Rom. 
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REMARKS on de HIS TOR 
active and enterpriſing a ſpirit, ſhould paſs twenty years 
in peace with all his neighbours? Or if the Romans 
when they ſent an offer of the kingdom to Numa, had, 
of 37 years, (the whole period ſince the birth of their 
ſtate,) been the laſt 20 in peace, how could he, with 
any propriety or truth, in his anſwer to the deputies, 
ſpeak of the Romans as a people of a reſtleſs ſpirit, ever 
in war, and inſatiably eager of conqueſt? Nutarch tells 
us, that the Romans, when Numa aſcended the throne, 
were become hard as iron by war; and that this prince 


thought religion the only means to ſoften ſuch ſtubborn 
minds, and moderate their martial fury; and Livy calls 


them animos militia efferatos. There is nothing in any 
of the hiſtorians to favour the ſuppoſition of Rome's 
continuing 20 years in peace in Komulys's time, except 
this only, that they fix his death to the 35th year of the 
city, and make his wars end about the 19th  —_* 

il Ma v it not be fairly collected from all the three 
biftorians before- mentioned, that Romulus s victory over 


the Yeientes was not only the 14 military exploit of his 


life, but an exploit which did not long precede his 
death? It has been already obferved, that Dionyſus and 
Livy paſs immediately from the conclufion of the Veien- 
tan war to the King's afſaſſination. Plutarch does the 
ſame; aand it is farther to be remarked, that Plutarch 
and Dionyſus make the affront which Romulus put upon 
the Senators, when, without conſulting them, he reſtored 
to the Veientes 50 hoſtages (which they had given him 
to ſecure the performance of their 1 by the 
treaty of peace) to be one of the chief provocations 


which incited the Senators to murder him. And this 


offence is mentioned as a thing recent at the time of his 
death; © his ſudden difappearing ſoon after this, ſays 
© Plutarch, brought the ſenate under faſpicion and ca- 
© Jurriy.” And the ſame hiſtorian mentions another 
recent offence given the Senate; * That the king by his 


ſoble authority ſnared among the ſoldiers rhe lands ac- 


« quired by the war.” It is not indeed ſaſd at what. 
time the King gave the Senators theſe provocations; but 
we cannot eaſily ſuppoſe it to have been a great while 
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after the war; and it will be very hard to ſuppoſe that 
it was 20 years after. e 880 
Nlutarch is, I think, the only ancient writer who 
ſpeaks of Romulus s moderation in not poſſeſſing himſelf 
of the kingdom of Alba, upon the death of his grand- 
father Numitor, to which kingdom he ſuppoſes Romulus 
to have had a right of inheritance. Now ſuppoſing 


Romulus to have been heir apparent to his grandfather, 


and yet never to have poſſeſſed Alba, it is much more 


propable that the grandfather outlived the grandſon, 


than that the grandſon declined a ſucceſſion to which he 


had an hereditary right. This imagination which Hu- 


tarch had of the politick moderation of Romulus (for it 


was to regain the good will of his people) ſeems whiolly 


founded on the ſuppoſition that he reigned 37 years, in 


which caſe he probably outhved his grandfather. But if 


Romulus reigned but 17 years, his grandfather may very 
well be ſuppoſed to have outlived him; for, according 
to Plutarch himſelf, Romulus was but 17 years old when 


he began. to reign. | 


NUM A. 


THERE are ſeveral conſiderations, which make it 
ſeem very improbable, that Numa reigned 43 years. 
His reign is by all repreſented as a reign of uninterrupted 
peace; and the ſole object of his government, to turn 
the minds of his ſubjects wholly from war to agricul- 
ture and other honeſt occupations, and to religious ex- 
erciſes. His people look upon him as the wiſeſt man 
and beſt King in the world, and revere him as their 
common Father. Nevertheleſs this very people, of 
whom not a man, fit to bear arrns, had ever drawn a 
ſword, are after 43 years habit of induſtry and devo- 
tion, brought at once, as ſoon as Numa is dead, totally 
to neglect his religious inſtitutions, pick quarrels with 
their neighbours, and to go to fighting as readily, as if 
war had been their conſtant and anly trade. Has this 
any appearance of probability? Is it not natural to be- 
lieve rather, that Numa's reign did not laſt above 15 

| or 
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or 16 years, and that the army, which Tullus Hoſtilius 
led into the field, conſiſted chiefly of Romulus s ſoldiers, 
who had been early inured to robbery and plundering, 
and whom Numa's diſcipline had not cured of their firſt 
habits and diſpoſitions ? 3% 
But, as to Numa, there is another difficulty, with 
which Liuvy, Dionyſius and Plutarch were much embar- 
raſſed, and which will be wholly removed by Sir /aac 


Neuton's calculations. 


All thoſe three hiſtorians take notice of a tradiiin 
which had univerſally prevailed among the Romans, 
That Numa was inſtrufted by Pythagoras the Samian 
philoſopher. This Tradition they all 'reje&t ; and they 
imagine, it had no foundation but the conformity be- 
tween the Tenets of Pythagoras and thoſe of Numa. At 
the ſame time, they have no argument againſt the truth. 
of the Fact, but what they draw from the received? 


Chronology of the regal ſtate of Rome. 


« Pythagoras, (ſays Dionyſus) was poſterior to Numa, 
& not a few years, but 4 entire generations, i. e. 4 


© reigns of Kings: For (as he goes on) Numa began 


In Numa. 


“ his reign in the middle of the 16th Olympiad, and 
« Pythagoras taught in /caly after the 5oth T Olympiad, 
I te | lere 


Plutarch ſpeaks of ſome writers who, (probably to get rid of 
the difficulty ariſing from this old tradition, compared with the re- 
ceived chronology of the Kings of Rome) imagined, that a certain 
Pythagoras, a Spartan, who gained the prize at the races in the 16th 
Olympiad, might be Numa's inſtructor. Dionyſius likewiſe mentions. 
this Racer, but declares, that he knows of no good author, Greek 
or Roman, who ſpeaks of him, as converfing with Numa. Fee 

+ Cicero ſays That Pythagoras came into Italy in the reign of 
Tarquin the Proud; and that he was in Italy, when Brutus freed _ 
Rome from tyranny, i. e. 206 years after the beginning of Numa's 


reign, and in the 68th Olympiad. He ſuppoſes, that poſterity be- 


ing ignorant of the remote times [cum ætates & tempora ignorarent 
propter vetuſtatem] and comparing the wiſdom of Numa with that 
of Pythagoras, imagined, from that compariſon, the King to have 
been a diſciple of the Philoſopher. Now on this | obſerve, HE 
1. That whatever reaſons Cicero might have to place the coming of 
Pythagoras into Italy, in the reign of Targuin the proud, it is plain, 
ASH 3 74+ 3-66: 3% . that 
* Tuſc. Qu. L. 1. c. 16, Ibid. L. 4. c. 1. ' 
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lere vn rerTmechy,” ſin the 4th year * of which Olym- 
piad he places the acceſſion of Servius Tullius, the 5th 
king from Numa. The whole number of years be- 
tween Numa's acceſſion and that of Servins Tullius is 
IG taking it for granted, that Dionyſius means to 
ſay, that Pythagoras began 10 teach in Italy, ſoon after 
the goth Olympiad, and that he is right in this parti- 
cular, a ſtrong preſumption will ariſe, from the conſtant 
Tradition of his iniercourſe with Numa, that this King 
did not begin to reign in the 16th Olympiad, but much 
later. | {tb 5 e 

According to Sir J/aac Newton's computations Nome 
was not built till about the 38th Olympiad ; on which 
ſuppoſition, if we allow about 17 years for the reign of 
Romulus, Numa's acceſſion to the throne will have been 
about the middle of the 42d Olympiad. And if this 


that Livy, Dionyfius and Pliny thought the orator in a miſtake, and 
had no deference to his authority in this particular. b 

“ The moſt accurate chronology, ſays Mr. Stanley, teacheth (as 
«© Mr. Selden obſerves) that Pythagoras flouriſhed betwixt the 5oth 
% and 52d Olympiad, p. 350.”] 

2. I obſerve, that Cicero ſuppoſes, his countrymen when they fir /t 
entertained the notion of Numa's being inſtructed by Pythagoras, to 
have been extremely ignorant of the times of their Kings, and particularly 
of the time when Numa lived. For, as to the time of Pythagoras, Cicero, 
who believed that he was ſtill living in Italy, in the firſt year of the 
Republick, could hardly ſuppoſe that the Romans made a miſtake of 
200 years in their reckoning; and eſpecially after their conqueſt of 
that country where Pythagoras had reſided. Yet the notion of his be- 
ing contemporary with Numa prevailed after that conqueſt. 


t would ſeem therefore, that the chronology of the regal ſtate of 


Rome was invented and framed long after the opinion concerning the 
intercourſe between Numa and Pythagoras had been entertained ; and 
if ſo, that the chronology ought rather to be rejected on account of 
tradition, than the tradition rejected on account of the chronology, 
eſpecially as the latter is not agreeable to the common courſe of na- 
ture, with regard to the reigns of Kings; and the former is entirely 
conſiſtent with it. | 

When Disny/ius places the acceſjon of Serwius to the throne in 
the 5oth Olympiad, he goes upon the ſuppoſition, that Serwius 
reigned 44 years. But | ſhall preſently endeavour to ſhew that it is 
probable he did not reign above 20 years, nor come to the throne 
till about the 56th Olympiad, and yet that Pythagoras might be then 
| living at Crotona, tho” he bad been Nama's:uitructor. 
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xxx RE MARK S on the HISTORY 
1 computation be juſt, there will have been but about 
34 years (not 137) between the acceſſion of Numa to 
the throne, and the arrival of Pythagoras in Italy; even 
ſuppoſing that Pythagoras did not come into Italy till the 
51 q Olympiad ; which however is not aſſerted by Dio- 

NYUUS. 3 ar 
Pythag. . © St. Auſtin (ſays Mr. Bayle) would eaſily have be- 
( e lieved, that Numa was a diſciple of Fy:hagoras; for 
e he ſays, that Thales lived during the reign of Romu- 
% Jus. Now we know, that Thales and Pherecydes were 
„ contemporary, and that Pythagoras was a diſciple of 
$ Tzetzes.% Pherecydes: and ſome pretend that & Thales was ſo 
* too. It is certain, at leaft, that Pythagoras, and 

% Anaximander, a diſciple of Thales, lived at the ſame 
«4 me. fic | 
That Pythagoras was contemporary with Thales, is 
no leſs certain, if Thales outlived Pherecydes, to whom 
Pythagoras was a diſciple. And that Thales outlived 
Pherecydes is manifeſted from a letter which Pherecydes, 
upon his death-bed, wrote to Thales. 


Laert. Vit. 


| Apollodo- It is generally admitted, that Thales was born in the 


rus apud firſt year of the 35th Olympiad. This opinion is adopt- 
Vie Tal ed by Petavius, Mr. Bayle and Mr. Stanley; and Sir 
ULuaac Newton ſeems to follow it, when he ſuppoſes, 
Chron. p.“ that Thales in the 41ſt Olympiad applied himſelf to 
92. „ aftronomical ſtudies, and predicted eclipſes, being 
then a young man, [ about 28 years of age. 
If then Sir //aac Newton be right, in placing the 
foundation of Rome about the 38th Olympiad, St. Au- 
in will not have erred in thinking, that Thales was 
contemporary with Romulus, tho* Mr. Bayle ſeems to 
ſmile at the biſhop's notion. 1 

The ancient writers are of different opinions, con- 
cerning the times of Pythagoras's birth, and of his go- 
ing into Egypt, and into /zaly, and of his death. But 
it ſeems to be univerſally agreed that he was contem- 
porary with Thales, and the reſt of the 7 wiſe men, 
who all flouriſhed between the 40th and 55th Olym- 

A | oh 52 
Aud 
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And, if we may believe Pliny, Pythagoras could not L. a. e. 8. 


be much younger than Thales. For Pliny ſays, that 


« Pythagoras obſerved the nature of the ſtar Venus, a- 


„ bout the 42d Olympiad, year of Rome 142 (i. e. 
the 142d of Rome according to the reckoning of Cato.] 


vor 


* « Both theſe numbers, (ſays Father Harduin, in his notes on p. 266. 


Pliny) ** muſt be groſs corrupt ions, or Pliny muſt have grievouſly blun- 
« dered, graviter hallucinatum” Why ſo? ** Becaule, Laertius ſays, 
« that Pythagoras was in the Goth Olympiad, Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Tatian in the 62d Olympiad, and Euſebius writes, that he died 
„in the 7oth Olympiad, and Diony/. Halic. ſays that Pythagoras 
+ flouriſhed after the roth Olympiad ; he ſeems indeed to ſpeak 
* without preciſion and at large,” i. e. he does not ſay how long after. 
1 muſt here obſerve, that F. Hurduin would haveh us underſtand the 
paſſage in Dionyſius to mean certainly, that Pythagoras did not begin 
to flouriſh i after the 5oth Olympiad. But this is not the clear im- 
port of the hiſtorian's words. He ſays nothing of the time when 
Pythagoras began to flouriſh, but ſays that he was poſterior to Numa 
four entire generations [or four reigns of Kings] and that he lived or 
taught [there are two readings] in Italy after the 5eth Olympiad, 
that is, /o late as after that Olympiad, ſo late as in the reign of the 
5th King from Numa. He does not ſay, at what time the philoſo- 
pher came into Italy, and began to teach there. This might be long 
before the 5oth Olympiad : but it was enough for Dionyſus's purpoſe, 
that Pythagoras was living after the goth Olympiad : For if ſo, and 
if Numa came to the throne in the 16th Olympiad, the King could 
not have been a diſciple of the Philoſopher, which was all that 
Dionyfius wanted to make out. His affirming that Pythagoras taught 
in Italy after the goth Olympiad does in no wiſe claſh with the paſ- 
ſage above cited from Pliny. | 
But as to Pliny's blundering, why may not Laertius, Clemens, Ta- 
tian and Euſebius be as eaſily ſuppoſed to blunder as he? It is not 
improbable, that they all four took Cicero for their guide, who, in 
the opinion of Livy and Dionyſius, did groſly blunder with regard to 
the point in queſtion. | 
And as to a corruption of Pliny's text by tranſcribers; ſince there 
are two Eras made uſe of, and the numbers in both ways of reckon» 
ing coincide in one and the ſame vear, there is little ground to ſup- 
poſe a curruption, unleſs it can be ſhewn that Pliny has elſewhere 
ſaid ſomething that is repugnant.to what is expreſſed in the paſſage 
before us. But the annotator having produced nothing of this ſort, 
one may naturally conclude that he met with nothing in his author 
to the purpaſle. | | | | 
Indeed there is in Pliny one paſſage, which as Sir Iſaac Newton has 


happened (not according to his uſual exactneſs) to tranſlate it, ſeems | 


nat to ſquate With Pythagoras's making aſtronomical obſervations in 
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REMARKS n the HISTORY 
Now, as I obſerved before, it was in this very Olym- 


Piad, that Numa came to the throne, according to Sir 


1 Iſaac 
the 42d Olympiad. Sir 1/aac Newton's words are theſe: ** Pliny, in 
** reckoning up the inventors of things, tells us, that Pherecydes Scy- 
rius taught to compoſe diſcourſes in proſe in the reignof Cyrus.” 
Now Cyrus did not found the Perſian monarchy till the 4th year of 
the 62d Olympiad : and if Pythagoras was old enough in the 42d 
Olympiad, to obſerve the nature of the ſtar Venus, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that bis maſter Pherecydes was born as early at leaſt, as the 32d 
Olympiad, in which caſe he muſt have been 120 years old at the be- 
ginning of the Perſian monarchy. But Pliny does not ſay, that Phe- 
recydes taught to compole diſcourſes in proſe in the reign of Cyrus, 
Cyro Rege regnante, but in the time, the age of Cyrus, Cyri Regis 
tate; L. 7. c. 26. and Cyrus was born in the 2d year of the 45th 
Olympiad, and was 63 years old when he came to the empire. So that 
ſuppoſing Pherecydes born«ſo early as about the 32d Olympiad, he 


was but 52 or 53 years old at the birth of Cyrus: and it he taught 


proſe writing in any part of Cyrus's life, the objection is removed. 
Further: that Pherecydes did not teach in the 62d Olympiad is evi- 
dent ; becauſe be died before Thales, who died in the 58th Olympiad, 
as-is generally agreed. | 
There is another paſſage in Pliny, which with regard to the point 
in queſtion, deſerves to be remarked. In L. 36. c. 9. he ſpeaks of an 
Ag yptian Obeliſt, that was made by King Semneſerteus, in whoſe 
reign (he ſays) Pythagoras was in Ægypt. Is autem obeliſcus exciſus 
eſi à Rege Semneſerteo, quo regnante Pythagoras in Agypto fuit. F. 
Harduin poſſeſſed with the opinion, that Py4hbagoras flouriſhed not ſo 
early as Pliny repreſents him in L. 2. c. 8. and therefore that Pliny 
blundered in that part of his work, ſuppoſes, that he is right here, 
when he ſays that the philoſopher was in Zgypt in the reign of King 
Semneſerteus. But who is King Semneſerteus? According to F. Har- 
duin,Pliny can mean no other than P/amminitus the ſucceſſor of 4maſis. 
And why muſt Pliny, by Semneſerteus, mean the ſucceſſor of Amajis ? 
Becauſe Laertius and Tzetus lay, that Pythagoras went into Egypt in 
the reign of Amaſis [who reigned long, and died about the begining 
of the 64th Olympiad.] So we are to underſtand, that Pliny knew 
this, and means to ſay, that Pythagoras was ſtill in Egypt when 
Pjamminitus came to the throne. Now I obſerve, _. 
1. That Cambyſes was preparing to invade Egypt, before Amajes 
died, and in 6 months after his death, diſpoſſeſſed his ſucceſſor Pſam- 


Part. «. B. ninitus, who therefore, it is highly probable, had no leiſure to attend 
3. p. 169. to the making Obeliſſis. 


2. That it ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary, that Pliny ſhould take 
occaſion, from the mention of P/amminitus, who can hardly be ſaid to 
have reigned at all, to ſpeak of his reign, as the time, when Pythago- 
ras was in Egypt. If Pliny had believed that Pythagoras went into 
Egypt in the reign of Amaſis, and during that reign continued there 


many years, as he is repreſented by other writers to have done, it 
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Jſaac Newton's computatians, if we allow but 17 years 
to the reign of Romulus. 

LILY agrees with Dionyſius, as to the time of Py- L. 1. c. 18. 
thagoras being in 1taly, and makes uſe of the ſame ar- 
gument againſt the old tradition. It is manifeſt (ſays 
he) that Fythagoras in the time of Servins Tullius 

kept a ſchool of young ſtudents in the remoteſt coaſt 
of Italy in the neighbourhood of Metapontum, Hera- 
* clea, and Crotona.” Be it ſo. It may nevertheleſs 
be true that Pythagoras was contemporary With Numa. 
For if the reigns of Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, 
and Tarquinius Priſcus, were very ſhort, as from many 
particulars in the hiſtory there is great reaſon to believe 
they were, Pythagoras, who is faid to have lived to the | 
ages of 80. go. 99. 104, may very well have been con- See Bayle 
temporary with both Numa and Servius Tullius. _ 655 
When Livy adds © that the ſchool kept by Pitha- * 
„ goras was above * 100 years after Numa, centum 


is natural to think, he would have taken occaſion, rather from the 
mention of Amafis than from the mention of his ſucceſſor, an hal- 
year King, to ſpeak of Pythagoras being in Egypt. ö [ 

I rather conclude theretore, that, by Semneſerteus, Pliny means 
ſammitichus, who courted the Greeks and encouraged ſtrangers to Dy 


4. 8 ic. 


ſettle in his country, and was the firſt King of Fg yp: who did ſo. J. 1.68 
He reigned long and died in the 3d year of the goth Olympiad. %“ 


Pythagoras, who is ſaid to have gone very young into Egypt, may z 1 5 
have ſtudied there ſome years in the latter part of this King's reign ; © 54. 
and this will ſuit with what Fliny ſays of his obſerving the nature of 
the ſtar Venus in the 42d Olympiad. | 1 | 
N. B. When Sir J/aac Newton places the building of Rome about 
the 38thOlympiad, it is by a reckoning backwards from the regifuge, 
(which was about the farſt year of the 68th Olympiad) and byallow- 
ing, to the 7 Kings, 17 years a. piece, one with another. Neverthe- 
lets, as four or five of theſe Kings were ſlain and one depoſed, he 
thinks that at a moderate reckoning the 7 reigns may be computedar 
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irs 15 or 16 years a-piece. Now, computing them at 15 years a-piece, 
ao we ſhall bring down the building of Rome to the 41ſt Olympiad, and of 
id | courſe the acceſſion of Numa (allowing to Romulus 17 years) to the 
45th Olympiad: and on this ſuppoſition Pythagoras may have been in bs 
10 Italy early enough to be Numa's inſtructor, before his acceſſion to the 
throne. "Þ | 55 e 
328 * It is to be obſerved, that Livy affects no exactneſs in his reckon- 
to ing, when he ſays above 100 years after, if he counts from the death 
bobs of Numa to the acceſſion of Serwius, the ſpace of time is but 94 
15 years: if he counts from the beginning of Numa's reign. to the ac- 


ceſſion of Servius, the years are 137, by the old chronology. 
| | 3 8 amplius 
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RE MARK S on the HISTORY 


& amplius poſt annos,” it is to conform himſelf to the 


received chronology of the kings of Rome; of which 


chronology I ſhall preſently ſhew, that in his own mind 
he made little account, notwithſtanding any. thing he 

ſays. And indeed, if one confiders the reaſons which 
he gives, why Fyrhagoras, ſuppoſing him contemporary 
with Numa, could not be his inſtructor, they muſt in- 
cline one to think that the hiſtorian is not ſerious in 
his oppoſing the common tradition. How (ſays he) 
could the Fame of Pythagoras reach from the ſouth- 
« eaſt coaſt of /taly, where Pythagoras kept ſchool, in- 
% to Sabinia? By an intercourſe in what language, could 
Pythagoras excite in Numa a deſire of learning? Un- 
der what protection could the one paſs to the other 
through ſo many nations of different languages and 
manners? I am rather of opinion therefore, that Nu- 
ma's mind was naturally virtuous, and was improv- 
ed, not ſo much by ſcience acquired from abroad, 
as by the ſevere doctrines and diſcipline of the an- 
« cient Sabines. | "14; Eon 
As to the want of a common language in which the 
King and the Philoſopher might converſe, it is to be 
obſerved, that Livy, when he relates (after the prior 


hiſtorians) the diſcovery of Numa's books under ground, 


does not object to that part of the ſtory which ſaid, that 


| ſeven of thoſe books were written in Greek, but to what 


Valerius Antias adds, namely, that thoſe Greek books con- 
tamed the. doctrines of Pythagoras. In this (ſays Livy) 
« Palertus ſuited his Faith to the common opinion, 
& That Numa was a diſciple of Phythagoras; a lie which 
„ has an appearance of truth: Vulgate opiniont qua credi- 
& tur Pythagore auditorem fuiſſe Numam Mendacio pro- 

e babih accommodata fide. F 
That this lic, it it be a lie, has an appearance of truth, 
muſt doubtleſs be admitted on account of the conſtancy 
of the tradition concerning the intercourſe between Nu- 
ma and Pythagoras, and on account of the undiſputed 
conformity of the King's tenets with thoſe of the. Philo- 
ſopher. And there is one particular which gives this 
pretended lie ſo great an appearance of truth, that I 
| : | ſhould 


they were in a manner public: Now, tho' Livy cites 


books from ſome of the many perſons who had peruſed 
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ſhould think we may admit i i for a truth without _ 
over credulous. 

By Livy's report, Numa's be were diſcovered un- 
der ground in the conſulſhip of Cornelius Cethegus and 
Bæbius Tampbilus, which, according to the common 
reckoning, was in the year of Rome 571 or 573. Plu- 
tarch and Pliny place this diſcovery in the ſame conſul- 
ſhip, and Pliny reckons 535 years from the beginning L. 13. s. 
of Numa's reign to this diſcovery of his books, which 13. 
reckoning places the latter in 573 of Rome, ſuppoſing 
Numa's reign to begin with the 39th of the city. 

It being certain, as was before obſerved, that Numa's 
tenets reſembled thoſe of Pythagoras, they muſt -with- 
out queſtion have been contrary to the religion, which 
had been long eſtabliſhed by law, at Rome, when his W 
books were found; and accordingly theſe were, by or- Yu 
der of the ſenate, burnt as heterodox: 80 Livy informs bi 
us; but at the ſame time tells us, that, before they 5 
were burnt, they had been read by ſo many perſons, that bi 


no authority on this occaſion but Valerius Antias, we 

learn from Pliny, that the hiſtorians Lucius Piſo Cenſo- 

rinus, and Caſſius Hemina (who adhered to the old Tra- 
dition) reported that Numa's books contained the tenets of 
Pythagoras. And theſe authorities are very conſider- 

able in this caſe: becauſe N /o being a tribune of the 
people in the conſulſhip of Manilius and Cenſorinus, Cic. in 
about 33 years after finding the books, and Caſſius He- Brut. &. 
mina flouriſhing in the conſulſhip of Cornelius Lentulus 3 c | 
and Mummius Achaicus, about 37 years after the ſame fie, 
diſcovery : thoſe two hiſtorians were near enough to the Cap. xvii. 
time of the diſcovery, to have very good means of in- 
forming themſelves, concerning the contents of the 


them. 

Ovid in his XVth book of Metemorphalhb repreſents 
Numa as inſtructed by Pythagoras, which ſhews at leaſt 
that this was ſtill the popular and prevailing . in 
the time of Auguſtus. 


H A. The 


bi REMARKS on the HISTORY 
1 The aim of all that has been ſaid on the ſubject of 
it h Pythagoras, is to ſhew, that Sir [/aac Newton's compu- 
W tations, which bring down Numa to the time of Fy- 


[{ _— have the en of traditional and hiſtorical 


I. LUS HOSs:FEE FBS. 
TO THIS Third King of Rome the hiſtorians allot 
a a reign of 32 years, and he is repreſented to us as a 
y prince of a more fierce, reſtleſs, enterprizing ſpirit than 
Ii. I. , en Romulus, and as ſeeking every where pretences 
FC.. for war: Ferccior etiam Romulo fuit ; Tum /Etas, vireſque, 
tum avita quoque gloria animum ſtimulabat. — undique ma- 
teriam excttandi belli querebat. Yet the reduction and 
demolition of Alba, in the beginning of his reign, and 
one victory which he ſoon after obtained over the Sa- 
bines, are the whole ſum of his military exploits. | 
Not long after his Victory he is ſeized with ſome 
[| lingering diſtemper, his ſpirit ſinks, he falls into ſuper- 
i ſition, and is killed by Jupiter for not performing a ſacri- 
i fice in due form [that is to ſay, is privately murdered 
4 by Ancus Martius who ſacceeded him.] 
4 If Livy after this account of him, had not told us 
that he reigned 32 years, we ſhould FAT have 1 imgin- 
ed that he reigned 2. 


ANCUS MARTIUS. 

Tnovon MORE action be aſcribed to this King, 
whoſe character is both martial and pacific, than to his 
predeceſſor, it does not ſcem that all his performances 
could require a fourth part of the 24 yours, that are 
given to his reign. 

This remark however, and that, made: on the hi. 
ſtory/ of Tullus Hyſtilius, are not offered as ſufficient proofs, 
that theſe Kings did not reign 32 and 24. years reſpective- 
ly, but only as probable arguments, which, in conjunction 
with others, will have a degree of force. Andthus much 
at leaſt is certain, that the reigns of theſe two Kings 
may have been very jhort, notwithſtanding - any atchieve- 


ments — to dba. 
a  TARQUINIUS F 
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INI 
Tur Hiſtorians repreſent the elder Tarquin as very 
rich when he comes firſt from Hetruria to Nome, as 
very proſperous in war after his aſcending the throne, 
and as having a taſte for magnificence. | his taſte and 
his ability to gratify it, carry him to deſign and begin 


| ſeveral-great works. He does not live to finiſh theſe, 
| nor even to make any conſiderable progreſs in them: 
| which affords ſome ground to conjecture that he did 
; not reign 38 years. But without laying any greater 
i ſtreſs on this argument than it will bear, I proceed to 
1 another of more force, with regard to the preſent 9 
| won... >... 2 7 f 
| Whether this 5th King of Rome was the Father, or : 
'Y the Grandfather of Tarquinius SuperBus, the th King, 1 
| is a queſtion conſidered, and with full confidence de- 1 
0 termined by Dionyſius. He decides, contrary to the ro- 5 
1 port of Fabius and all the other prior hiſtorians (except | 
- L. Piſo) that Priſcus was the Grandfather of Superbus. [4 
d And he imputes the ſuppoſed error of ihe hiſtorians, 6 
| from whom he differs, to their not being aware of the þ 
is Abſurdities in which their opinion involved them. . 
% Thoſe Abſurdities he thus expoſes; _ | iy 
| | It is agreed that Pri/cus, with his wife Tanaquil, came it 
to Rome in the time of Ancus Martius. 55 iN 
Gellius places the arrival of Friſcus in the firſt year 1 
g. of King Ancus; Licinius in the eighth; But both agree, A 
us that he was employed as general of the horſe to Ancus, iq 
es in the ninih year of his reign: the arrival therefore of 11 
re Priſcus at Rome could not be later than the eiglub of a 
| Ancus. T6 be ho 8 | * 
n- As Priſcus, before he came to Rome, had aſpired to li 
fs, | dignities and high offices in his own country, he was 4 
re- doubtleſs 25 years old at leaſt, when he arrived: And il 
on as, after his arrival, Ancus reigned 17 years and Pri/- 4 
ch cus 38, Priſtus was 80 when he died. 1 
gs Tanaquil was probably 5 years younger than her huſ- i 
ve· band; conſequently 75 at the time of his death. 1 9 
| | e 4 
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She cannot be ſuppoſed to have borne children after 


the age of 50.“ 


Aruns, 12 brother of Superbus, was two years young- 
er than he; conſequently, if Superbus was the ſon of 
Tanaquil, ſhe could not be more than 48 when ſhe bore 
him. And if fo, Superbus muſt have been at leaſt 27, 
when his father died, his mother being then 75. 

Bur if Syperbus was 27, when his father Pri/cus died, 
then, as Servius Tullius, the Succeſſor of Priſcus, reign- 
ed 44 years, Superbus muſt have been 71 at the time of 
his own acceſſion to the Throne: And as he reigned 
25 years, he muſt have been 96 at the time of his de- 
thronement. And, as, aſter his dethronement, he main- 
tained a war againſt the Romans 14 Years, he muſt have 
lived to the age of 110. 

Now, (ſays Dionyſtus) would 7. anaquil, (the wife of 
Priſcus ) had ſhe been the mother of Superbus, have 


placed a ſtranger on the Throne preferably to her own 


ſon, if her own ſon had been of an age to govern? A 
ſtranger, who was but 3 years older than her ſon ? (For 
Servius Tullius was then but 30) Or would Superbub a 


man of ſo much ſpirit, Ne quietly ſuffered it? 


Can we believe that Superbus was 71 years old, whin 
with ſo much ſtrength and vigour he ſeized der vius Tul- 
lius by the waiſt, hurried him in his arms through the 
ſenate houſe and caſt him headlong from the top of the 
ſteps at the entrance of it? 

Or is 1t credible, that he was 96 years of age, when 
at the head of an army he performed all the functions 
of a General, as it is agreed he did, in the ſiege of 
Ardea, at ihe time of his dethronement? 

Or, ſince it is agreed, that Superbus after his de- 
thronement, maintained a war againſt the Romans 14 
years and was in every action of that war, can it be 


* Mr. Bay le ata that Dionyſus, by making Brutus to be the 
ſon of Tarquinia a daughter of Tanaquil, has fallen into one of the 
abſurdities he imputes to thoſe who differ from him concerning the 
birth of Targuin the proud : For by his own way of reaſoning it will 
appear, that Tanaguil muſt have been 54,when ſhe bore that daughter. 


admitted 
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admitted that he was 96 when that war commenced? 
Could he poſſibly keep the field till he was 110? 


; Theſe things, ſays Dionyſius, are incredible: arid hence 
4 he concludes, that the ſecond Tarquin was the GR AND- 
- SON, and not the Son of the firft. | 
Bur, notwithſtanding all the force of this reaſoning, 

we do not find that Plutarch was convinced by it. He 
, only tells us, that Superbus was either the ſon or grand- 
x fon of Priſcus; without declaring for either opinion. 
f And Livy, who, being no ſtranger to the reaſon 
] which determined Dionyfius, ſays, the matter is not clear, 
5 yet declares, that he adhetes“ to the opinion, That Su- 
K per bus was the SON of Priſcus. e ge 

Now which way can we account for Livy's rejecting 

the concluſion in Dionyſius's argument, but by ſuppoſing 
f that he did not believe what he himſelf, as well as Dio- 
e nuyſius, relates, namely, that Priſcus reigned 38 years, Ser- 
n vius Tullius 44, and Targquin the proud 25? Indeed; as 0 
\ Livy does not ſay in what year of King Ancus Martius, {i 
r Priſcus arrived at Rome, it is poſſible, he might, in his 2 


own mind, place that arrival ſome years later than Dio- . 
nyfius (following Licinius) has done; in which cafe, Su- iq 
n perbus need not have been 27 years old when his father ; 


L- died. Yet, ſince Livy repreſents Priſcus ſo great a fa- 
e | vourite of Ancus, as to be by him left guardian of his 
le children, the hiſtorian could not but allow a conſiderable 
— time for Priſcus to ingratiate himſelf with the king to 
N that degree. Let us ſuppoſe, that Pri/cus came to Rome 
1s | about 6 years only before the death of Ancus, the con- 
of | ſequences will be, that Superbus was at leaſt 17 when 
he loſt his father, 86 when dethroned, and near 100, 
e- at the battle of the Heegillus, in which battle (according 
4 to Livy) he rode briſkly up to attack the Roman general 
be hand to hand. | | 
WM « Is it not aſtoniſhing (ſays Mr. Bayle) that, con- 
— a « ſidering the abſurdities which attend the ſuppoſition, 4 
5 * that Superbus was the SoN of Priſcus, Dionpſius 
” Hic L. Tarquinius Priſci Tarquinii Regis filius, nepoſne fuerit, 
. 4 | parum liquet: pluribus tamen auctoribus Filium ediderim. L. 1. 
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& could find but one writer who makes him the GR AN p- 
& $0N? This writer, was Lucius Piſo, whoſe opinion 


Dionyſius has adopted. Livy had not the ſame diſ- 


„ cernment: he has choſen to follow the crowd of au- 
& thorities, and thereby loaded himſelf with a heap of 
„ difficulties, that diſhonour his memory.” Artic. Ta- 
naquil. (H.) 855 p 

This charge upon Livy of wanting diſcernment I ap- 
prehend to be entirely groundleſs. Suppoſing him to 
believe that the Koman chronology was true, he could 


not but be aware of the inſuperable objections to his 


opinion concerning the birth of Superbus But ] take 


the caſe to be this. That Superbus was the ſon of 
Priſcus, is 4 fimple fact, which could eafily be preſerved 


by tradition; much more eaſily than the ages of ſuc- 


ceſſive Kings or the number of years they reigned. - Tra- 
dition univerſally ſupported that fmple fact; and there 
was nothing to bring the truth of it in queſtion, but 
ſuch reaſoning as Dionyfius has employed, founded on 
the received but uncertain chronology of the regal ſtate 
of Rome. Livy believed the fact, and did not believe 
the chronology; yet knowing that it would be unpopular 
and offenſive, ſhould he, in his hiſtory, lower the anti- 


quity of the Roman ſtate explicitly and expreſly, he has 


avoided that, and at the ſame time, by declaring for 
the opinion, that Superbus was the ſon of Priſcus, has 
diſcovered * to his attentive readers, his diſbelief of 
the chronology commonly received. 

| 8 Nor 


* Virgil ſeems to have acted the like part in making Æneas and 
Dido contemporary. Without giving offence, he has covertly inſi- 
nuated, that the reckonings of the chronologers were very erroneous. 
Mr. Rollin (Hift. Anc. vol. 1. p. 238. 242.) ſeems to admit that Car- 
thage was built by Dido 883 years before the Chriſtian Ara and 300 
years after the fall of Troy, and the voyage of Æneas and he ſup- 
poſes Virgil to have known himſelf guilty of a great Anachroniſm, in 
bringing Æneas and Dido together; yet, with many others, he ex- 
cuſes the poet by the doctrine of poetic licence, it being, (be ſays) a 
«« great beauty, in the Ænied, to repreſent the implacable enjnity 
* between Rome and Carthage as taking its riſe in the remoteſt origin 
© of the two ſtates.” But in reality, is Virgil more excuſeable, than 
a niodern poet would be, who ſhould imagine a war between Con- 

| flantine 


W 
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Nor is it only by relating facts, inconſiſtent with the 
truth of the common chronology, that he diſcovers his 
diſregard to it, but by one of his reckonings. For in 
L. 1. c. 40. he ſpeaks of the 38th year of Targuinius 
Priſcus as being ALMosT 100 years after the reign of 
Romulus, tho', by the common chronology, it was 137 
years after Romulus's death. 

It is remarkable, that Livy does not tell us how 
long any one of the Roman Kings lived; nor does he 
mention the lengths either of the lives or reigns of the 
14 Latine Kings who preceded them. 


With regard to /everal of the Kings of Rome, I ſhould | 
_ conjecture, that the firſt Annaliſts, who pretended to 


fix the number of years which each of them reigned, 
did, either through miſtake or deſign, give the lengths 


of their lives for the lengths of their reigns. What has 
been already remarked concerning Romulus and Tullus 
Hyſtilius affords ſome grounds for this conjecture; and 


the hiſtory of Servius Tullius ſeems to favour it with re- 


4 to him; or at leaſt to furniſh a very good argument 
or ſhortning the duration of his government. 


SERVIUS TUELLTFES 
DIONYSIUS tells us in the very beginning of his 
hiſtory of Servius's reign, (and he plainly ſpeaks of the 
beginning of this Prince's reign) That the Patrician 
being much diſſatisfied to find, that Servius having 
taken the riens of government into his hands only as 


fantine the firſt Chriſtian emperor, and Mabomet the founder of the 


Muſſulman Religion? Would any body pardoa ſuch a licence on ac- 


count of any beauties whatſoever? Surely reaſon will carry us to be- 
lieve, that Virgil knew, he was not guilty of any conſiderable Ana- 
chroniſm with regard to Æneas and Dido. 
The Jeſuits Catrou and Rouille who likewiſe take for granted, that 
A neas and Dido lived at a great diftance of time from each other, 
and that Virgil knew it, yet obferve, that none of the critics who 
were contemporary with Virgil, or who lived after him, till Macro- 
bius's time {in the end of the 4th century] ever charged him with 
any Anachroniſm. And they farther obſerve that Cedrenus and ſe- 
veral other hiſtorians have brought Aneas and Dido under the ſame 
roof. = 1 
| 5 
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xlii REMARKS on the HISTORY . 
| a Regent, intended to hold them as a King, came to 
1 this reſolution; That the very firſt time he aſſembled 
the Senate, they would oblige him to lay down the faſces 
and all the other enſigns of royalty, and would chuſe 
Inter-Kings, in order to proceed to a legal election of a 
ſucceſſor to Tarquin: That Servius being appriſed of 
their deſign, nd himſelf to gain the People, to ſup- 
port him; and that, to this end, having aſſembled the 
People, he promiſed, among other benefits, to eaſe 
them with regard to the publick taxes, by aſſeſſing 
1 . every one in proportion to his ſubſtance, it being un- 
L reaſonable (as he ſaid) that the poor ſhould contribute 
/ * equally with the rich to the expences of the fate.” 
Servius in conſequence of his PRom1se, when they had 
choſen him King, and he had made ſome previous re- 


Kt 

I | gulations, inſtituted the e dividing the Citizens 
nu into Claſſes and Centuries, Sc. by which inſtitution- the 

vil | burden of the taxes Was thrown all upon the great and 
| [t the rich. 


As the Senate obſtinately refuſed to confirm the 
People's choice of Servius to be King, and as Servius 
depended wholly on the /'eople's affections for the pre- 
ſervation; of his authority, is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that he put 24 years diſtance between ſo important a 
promiſe and the performance? Now if the Cenſus, 
1 which was to be renewed every 5 years, and to be al- 
1 ways cloſed by a Luſtrum, was inſtituted in the begin- 
1 ning of Servius Tullius s reign, How came it to paſs that 
| there were no more than four Luſtra during the 44 
1 years of this Prince's adminiſtration? That this was 
| the number of Luſtra in Servius's time, Pigbhius, (p. 48.) 
ſays, may be collected from the Capitoline Marbles; 
and we have alſo Fal. Maximus's authority for it, B. 4. 
Would Servius neglect the obſervance of his own inſti- 
tution? An inſtitution that was his maſterpiece of po- 
licy, and his chief glory? To have four Luftra in his 
reign required ſtrictly but 16 years, the firſt Luſtrum 
being at the time of the inſtitution; and ſhould we 
ſuppoſe that he was killed juſt before a new Cenſus 
d _ſhould have been taken, ſtill the four Lufira could de- 
mand 
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mand but 20 years. And this therefore is as long a 


ſpace of time as can reaſonably be allowed for bis 

rein 5 8 . | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that Zivy in his account of 

Servius Tullius differs conſiderably from Dionyſius, and 


upon the whole, is more conſiſtent, and more worthy 


of credit . The Latine hiſtorian reports, that Servius 


F took 


The ingenious author of The Diſſertation on the Uncertainty of the M. de 


Roman Hiſlory, ba :with great judgment compared the differing ac- Beaufort. 


counts given by the two hiftorians of Serwius's reign; and has clearly 
ſhewn, that Liwvy's is the more credible, not only with regard to the 
Ciſpoſition of the Senate toward the King at the time of his acceſſion, 
but with regard to that plan of republican government, which the 
King had formed ſome time before he died. Dionyſius would have us 
believe, that the Senators combined with Targuin the Proud to de- 
ſtroy Serwius, becauſe this latter intended to change the government 
into a Democracy. Now it is manifeſt from the King's own eſtabliſh- 
ments, that he prefer'd ariftocratical government to democratical. 
And theretore what Livy reports is highly credible, that the medi- 
tated change regarded only the monarchy. Id ipſum tam mite ac tam 
moderatum imperium, tamen quia UNn1vs effet, deponere eum j 

animo habuiſſe quidam auctores ſunt. (l. 1. c. 48.) The fame hiſto- 
rian relates, that when two annual Conſuls were firſt created to go- 
vern the ſtate, this creation was according to the plan of Serwius 
Tullius. Duo ConsuLes inde ComitiisCenturiatis a Præſecto urbis 
ex CoMMENTAR11s Servii Tullii creati ſunt. (I. 1.c, 60.) What 
was it then that induced the Senators to fide with Targuin, ſince Ser- 
vius's new plan of government was ſo favourable to their ambition? 
Livy has anſwer'd this queſtion. They were diffatisiy'd with the di- 
viſion which the King had made of the public lands among the people. 
For tho he did not think it expedient that the lower ſort ſhould go- 
vern, yet he thought it reaſonable they ſhould hve free, and be made 
eaſy in their inferiority; whereas it was the conftant policy of the 
nobles of Rome to keep the commons in indigence, and of courſe in 
# ſlaviſh dependence. Targuin ſeized the favourable opportunity of 
the Senate's fit of anger, ſuddenly to perpetrate the murder of Serwius 
and ſeat himſelf on the throne. Yet we find, that the uſurper, when 
he had got power in his hands, and when the anger of the Senate a- 
gainft Servius was ſubſided, would not truſt to their good will to ſup- 
port him in poſſeſſion: He would not put his crown to the hazard of 
an election. He did not ſeek to be elected King by the Senate, more 
than by the People Supported by foreign troops he deprived both 
orders of their privileges, cruelly oppreſs'd the Nobles, but ſooth'd 
the Plebeians, (as more to be dreaded on account of their greater 
ſtrength) by his liberalities, and by ſharing among them the rich 
ſpoils acquired in war. See Hiſt. p. 178. The nobles languiſh'd 
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xliy REMARKS en the HISTORY 

took the crown with the conſent of the Farhers. And 
if we conſider, that by the inſtitution of the Cyſts, 
and the Centuriate Comitia, the King threw all the power 
of the general aſſemblies into the hands of the nobles, 
it is not very probable, that the nobles were his ene- 
mies. It ſeems more probable, that when he poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the throne, he did it in concert with the Se- 

nators, and that he engaged them to ſupport him by 
letting them into the ſecret of his intentions. 

Be this as it will, it was abſolutely neceſſary that Ser- 
vius, in order to a quiet poſſeſſion, ſhould conciliate to 
him by ſome ſpeedy meaſures both Senate and People. 
And this we find he did by his new regulation of the 
government, pleaſing the ambition of the Nobles, and 
relieving the indigence of the Plebeians. His ſituation, 
I ay, required that his meaſures to gain the hearts of 

his ſubjects ſhould be ſpeedy; and therefore it is not 
to be queſtioned, but his inſtitution of the Cenſus, and 
his diviſion of the citizens into claſſes and centuries, c. 
were in the. beginning of his reign. And, if fo, I aſk 
again, how came it to paſs, that there were no more 

than four Luſtra in 44 years? It is againſt all reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the King neglected an inſtitution of his 
own invention, and which giving ſatisfaction to both 
orders in the ſtate, gained him their eſteem and at⸗- 
fection, and eſtabliſned his authority. 


TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 
As to the 25 years which this King is ſaid to have 
reigned, I ſhall only obſerve, that if his reign was 
really of that length (which does not ſeem improbable, 


after that liberty and authority of which Serwius had given them a 
taſte; and the ſhocking atrocious deed of Sextus Tarquinius, which 
awaken'd the people, and made them thoroughly feel the ſlavery they | 
were in, furniſhed the nobles with an opportunity of drawing them 
at once into meaſures for recovering the common freedom. This 
ſeems to be the true ſtate of things with regard to Targquin and the Re- 
volution. And the quick ſettlement of the new government, without 
any oppoſition, ſufficiently indicates, that Brutus and his aſſociates 
went upon a plan already formed, and to which the chief men of the 
Plebeians were no ſtrangers, namely, that of Serwius Tullius. 
| FI 
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Tradition and Hiſtory ſaid, that Superbus was the 
ſon of Priſcus; that Superbus fought on horſeback at 
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ſince he began and finiſhed the temple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitalinus, and the famous Common Sewers) it aids the 


argument againſt the long reign of Servius Tullius. For 


if Servius reigned 44 years, and Superbus 25, the latter, 
let him be the grandſon of Pri/cus, as Dionyſius will 
have it, could not be far from go years of age, at the 
battle near the lake Reg!llus, 14 years after his dethrone- 
ment, ſince he was ſome years old at the death of 
Priſcus : And, accordingly, the Greek hiſtorian gives 
him that age, and infers — it, that Gellius and Lici- 
nius (whom Livy has followed) and all the other hiſto- 
rians, who ſay, that Superbus fought on horſeback in 


that battle, are not to be credited, becauſe a man go 


years old could not fight on horſeback. No ſurely 


the juſter way of reaſoning would have been this: Tra- 


dition and Hiftory, uncontradicted, tell us that Superbus 
fought on horſeback in the battle near the lake Regillus; 


therefore he could not be then go years of age: But, 


according to the common Chronology, which gives 44 
years to the reign of Servius Tullius, and 25 to that of 
Superbus, the latter was go years old at that battle; 
conſequently the common Chronology is falſe. 

It appears, that Dionyſius (a critic by prfeſion had 


laid it down as a fundamental principle, that the re- 


ceived Chronology of the regal ſtate of Rome was true 
and exact; and therefore, let a fact be never ſo well at- 
teſted, he rejects it, if he cannot make it ſquare with 


the battle of Heegillus; that Cullatinus (the huſband of 
Lucretia) was the ſon of Egerius (nephew of the elder 
Tarquin.) No, ſays Dionyſius, none of theſe things 
can be true; for they are not conſiſtent with the long 
reigns of the Kings. He produces no authority againſt 
the facts; nor does he know who was the father of Su- 


perbus, or the father of Collatinus : But he reaſons from 


the received Chronology, and concludes, contrary to 

all hiſtorical teſtimony, that Superbus was not the ſon, 

but the grandſon of Pri/cus; that he did not fight on 
ö ä 
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REMARKS on te HISTORY 
horſeback at the abovementioned battle; and that Col- 
latinus was not the fon, but the grandſon of Egertus. 
Livy on the other hand, though he durſt not openly 
contradict the received Chronology, ſeems to have been 
fully perſuaded, that it was not ſo well vouch'd, as 
many hiſtorical facts, that were incompatible with it. 
He therefore adheres to the fact, and leaves it to ſuch 
notable critics as Dionyſius to reconcile them with the 
Chronology as well as they can. „ IEA 

AS I HAVE ventured thus far in an attempt to 
ſupport Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion concerning the dura- 
tion of the regal ſtate of Rome, it ſeems fit, that before 
T-quit the ſubject, I ſhould take ſome notice of what the 
learned Dr. Shuckford has ſaid in anſwer to Sir 1ſaac 
Newton's arguments, and in defence of the old Chro- 
nology. oth phi. Rout 

In'the Preface to the ſecond volume of his Sacred and 
Profane Hiſtory of the World connected, he writes thus: 
Our great and learned author remarks, that the 
* ſeven Kings of Rome who preceded the Conſuls, 
reigned one with another, 35 years a- piece. I am 

« ſenſible that it may be obſerved, that the reigns of 
« theſe Kings not falling within the times I am to treat 
of, I am not concerned to vindicate the accounts 
that are given of them; but I would not entirely omit 


may. be thought an undeniable inſtance of the inac- 
curacy of the antient computation, more eſpecially 
becauſe theſe Kings were all more modern than the 
times of David; for ſuppoſing Rome to be built by 
\ Romulus, A. M. 3256. [Uſver's Annals] we muſt be- 
gin Komulus's reign 300 years after the death of Da- 
vid, and the lives of men in theſe times being re- 
duced to what has been eſteem'd the common ſtan- 
dard ever ſince, it may perhaps be expected, that the 
reigns of thoſe Kings ſhould not be longer, one with 
another, than the reigns of our Kings of England, 
from William the Conqueror; or of the Kings of 
France, from Pharamond; or of any other ſeries of 
Kings mentioned by our illuſtrious author: But here 
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mentioning them, becauſe the lengths of their reigns 


I would 
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I would obſerve; that theſe ſeven Kings of Rome were 


not deſcendants ' of one another, Plutarch. remarks 
© of theſe Kings, that not one of them left his crown 
to his ſon. Two of them, namely Ancus Marcius 
and Tarquinins Superbus, were deſcendants from the 
* ſons of former Kings, but the other five were of 
different families. 

The ſucceſſors of Romulus u were eAed to the crown, 
and the Roman people did not. confine their: choice 
even to their own country; but choſe ſuch as were 
moſt likely to promote the public good. lt is evident 
therefore, that the lengths of theſe Kings reigns ought 
not to be eſtimated according to the common, meaſure 
of ſucceſſive monarchs, &c:- - . 


I might remark farther that there were  Interregna?- 


© between the reigns of ſeveral of them — Each. of theſe 
* Interregna might perhaps take up ſome years. The 


© hiſtorians allot no ſpace of time to theſe Imerregna, | 


but it is known to be no unuſual, thing for writers to 
* begin the reign of a ſucceeding King from the death 
© of his predeceſſor, tho he did not ee ſuc- 
© ceed to his crown,* - 

Me ſee here that the learned writer, to get rid of the 
objection, drawn from the courſe of nature, againſd.t the 
long reigns of the ſeven Roman Kings fuggeſts two con- 


ſiderations by which we may account for them. 


I. He obſerves. that the Roman Kings were elefted. 


Very true; but it is likewiſe true, that Reigns will na- 


turally be ſhorter. in elective monarchies, than in here- 
ditary. And Jobſerve, that this gireumſtance of eleftion 
ſerves our learned writer to account for ſbort reigns 
when he has occaſion ſo to do. For when he. wonld 
account for the ſhort reigns of the firſt Kings of Egypt, 
he has recourſe to election. 


* + £ * 


The firſt twelve Kings of the Egyptian kingdoms, P. xix. 


* according to Sir John Mar ſpam's tables, did not 
« reign full ſo long.” ſas the firſt twelve Kings of 


Aſſyria, i e. not full 40 years 2 piece] KgBut it muſt 
* remember'd, that in the firſt times the Kivgs of 
„ | « Egypt 
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„dere frequently! lee; and fo, many times, 


- According to Sir John Marſhan's tables, the firſt 


their Kings, men of about 300, 200, or 180 years 
old, by which ſuppoſition the Whole difficulty ariſing 
from the /bort reigns of the firſt Kings of Egypt is re- 
I muſt here obſerve; that the learned writer thinks it 


very reafonable to believe, that the et firſt Kings of 


Vol. 2. 
p. 172. 


Eubm, Who teighed' between the times of Moſes and 


Saul, might reign above 48 yeats a- piece, one with 
another, [as they are repreſented to have done] “ he- 
cauſe it ſuits very well with the length of men's lives in 
«thoſe "thmes.” Now in thoſe times, the lives of men 
were not half ſo long as in the times of the firſt Egyptian 
Kings, who by the tables did not reign 34 years a- 
piece "one with another. And the difficulty which 
ariſes from the compariſon will not be ſolved by the 
ſuppoſed eleclion of the Foyprian Kings to the throne; 


becauſe it is pretty evident, that the eg firſt Kings of 


Gen. 
xxxvi. 


obſerves, 


Edom were elected, flot one of them being the fon or 


brother of his predeceſſor. a 


To return to the Kings of Rome: The learned writer 


II. That, „between the reigns of ſeveral of the 


% Roman Kings, there were interregna, and that each 


Hof theſe interregna might perhaps take up ſome 


years, and that the hiſtorians allot no ſpace of time 
ene, LI 
| Now 


Newton has remark'd concerning thoſe Kings, 


of the SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 
Now Livy tells us expreſsly, that the interregnum 
which = follow'd the death of Rumulus was of one year, 
and the reaſon he jo for its being then terminated, 
was the jealouſy, of the people, who apprehended an 


intention in the Senate to reduce the government to an 


ariſtocracy; a reaſon which would naturally operate 
with like force in all future interregna. 

Upon the death of Numa, the ſame hiſtorian b re- 
lates that there was an interregnum, and that then 
Tullius Heſtilius was choſen King, but ſays nothing to 
make us think that the interregnum laſted longer than 
was neoeſſary for the ceremony of the election. 

After the death of Tullius Haoſtilius it would ſeem by 
Livy's e words, that there was but one interrex before a 
ſucceſſor to the crown was choſen. 

After the death of Aucus Martius we are told by the 
ſame 4 hiſtorian, that Tarquin, who was left guardian to 
the ſons of Ancus, brought on the election of a ſucceſſor, 
with all expedition, and got himſelf choſen King. 

After the death of Tarquin there was nom en; 
nor after the death of Servius Tullius. 

N. B. THE learned writer takes no notice, that 
moſt of the ſeven Kings of Rome were (lain, e one 
depot. 


As the learned writer, tho the Noman Kings did 
not fall within the times he was to treat of, judged it 


xlix 


proper nevertheleſs to take notice of what Sir Jſaac P. xx. 


5 Be- 
e cauſe the lengths of their reigns might be thought 
" an undeniable inſtance of the i ma of the antient 


Annuum 88 regni fuit. Lib. 1.0 „ 

b Numæ morte ad interregnum res rediit. Inde Tullum Hoſtili- 
um —Regem populus juſſit. C. 22. 

e Mortuo Tullo, res, ut inſtitutum jam inde ab initio erat, ad 
patres redierat, hique inter regem nominaverant. Quo comitia ha- 


bente Ancum Marcum regem populus creavit. c. 32. 


a Jam filii [Anci] prope puberem ætatem erant. Eo naps Tar- 
quinius inſtzre ut quam primum comitia regi creando Bere Quibus 
indictis, ſub tempus eros venatum e as C. 35. 
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R E MARK S on the HISTORY 

«© computations,” perhaps I may be excuſed, if for a 
like prudential reaſon, I take notice of ſome things 
which the learned writer has ſaid in ſupport of the 
antient computations, with regard to the kingdoms of 
Agypt, Sicyon, and Argos. For though theſe computa- 
tions may be true, and that concerning the duration 


the regal ſtate of Rome be nevertheleſs falſe; yer if 


it appears that the former cannot be ſupported with any 
ſhew of argument, this will certainly go a great way 
towards diſcrediting the latter, as it will give ground to 
ſuſpect that the prophane Chronology regarding the moſt 


an 


* 
(e 
* 


tient times has been all conjectural and technical. 

„The catalogues of Kings (ſays Dr. ' Shuckford) 
which our great and learned author produces to con- 
firm his opinion, are all of later date, ſome of them 
many ages later than the times of David. - 
« It cannot be inferred from theſe reigns of Kings 
mentioned by Sir Jaac Newton, that Kings did not 
reign, one with another, a much longer ſpace of 


time in the ages which 1 am concerned with, in which 


men generally lived to a much 'greater age, than in 


the times out of which Sir Jaac Newton has taken 


the catalogues of Kings which he has produced. 
« From Abraham down almoſt to David men lived, 


acoorging to the ſcripture accounts of the lengths 


of their lives, to, I think, at a medium above 100 
years, exceeding that time very much in the times 
near Abraham, and ſeldom falling ſhort of it, until 
thin a generation or two of David: But in David's 
time the length of human life was at a medium, 


but 70 years: Now any one that conſiders this dif- 


ference, muſt ſee, that the lengths of Kings reigns, 
as well as of generations, muſt be conſiderably af- 
fected by it. Succeſſions in both muſt come on 
ſlower in the early ages, according to the greater 
length of mens lives. : wo (90 

I am ſenſible I could produce many catalogues of 
ſucceſſions from father to fon, to confirm what I have 
offered; but ſince there is one which takes in almoſt 
the whole compals of the times which I am concerned 


of the SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 
&* in, and which has all the weight that the authority 
e of the facred writers can give it, and which will 
bring the point in queſtion to a clear and indiſputable 
* concluſion, I ſhall for brevity's ſake omit all others, 
and offer only that to the reader's farther examina- 


« tion. 
« Abraham and David) were 14 generations: Now 


« from Abraham's birth A. M. 2008 * to David's* Ant. 
« death about A. M. 2986 J are 978 years, ſo that Chr 1996. 
generations in theſe times took up one with anothet Chr. whe 


“ near 70 years a- piece, i. e. they were above double 
the length which Sin Iſaac Newton computes them, and 
„ which they were (I believe) after the time of David. 
We muſt therefore ſuppoſe he reigns of Kings in 


** theſe antient times to be longer than his computation 


« in the (ame proportion, and, if ſo, we muſt cal- 
« culate them at above forty years a- piece one with 
„ another: and ſo the prophane hiſtorians have re- 
„corded them to be: For according to the lift we 
„% have from Caſtor of the antient Kings of Sicyon and 
« Argos, the firſt twelve Kings of Sicyon reigned more 
4 than 44 years a- piece one with another, and the firſt 
„ eight Kings of Argos ſomething above 46, as our 
% great author has remarked. 

« But the reigns of the firſt welpe Kings of Sion 


« extended a from A. M. 1920 to A. M. 2450, fo that 


„they began 88 years before the birth of Abraham, 


„ and ended in the times of Moſes. 


« And the reigns of the firſt eight Kings of Argos 
« began A. M. 2154, ended A. M. 2525, ſo that they 
0 reached from the latter end of Abraham's life to a 
« few years after the exit of the Hrealites out of 
cc Egypt. 

And let any one form a juſt computation of the 


length of mens lives in theſe times, and it will in 


5 By this reckoning the reigns of the 12 Kings rook up 530 years 
But Dr. Shuckford, Vol. Il. p. 41. gives only 38 years a piece to 
the firſt fix Kings, the whole time 228 years: ſo that the ſecond 
ſix muſt have reigned above 50 years apiece ane with another, the 
whole time 302 years. of 


From Abraham to David (including both 


Ii 
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% no wiſe appear unreaſonable to imagine, that the 
„ reigns of Kings were of this length in theſe days. 

* I might obſerve, that he antient accounts of the 
“Kings of different kingdoms in theſe times agree 
* to one another, as well as our great author's more 
modern catalogues, Sc. 

WE ſee here, that the learned writer would have 
it granted him, and reaſons all along upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that it will be granted him, that the firſt named 
Kings of Sicyon and Argos in the old catalogues, reigned 
in the times he is concerned with, that is, in the ſimes 
of Longevity: And he ſeems not to be aware, that this 
is begging the very queſtion in diſpute, and that while 


he begs the queſtion he furniſhes reaſons to reject his 


| Pref, xv. 


petition, He very juſtly advances, * That the diffe- 
% rence there has been in the common length of hu- 
man life in the different ages ef the world, muſt have 
% had a conſiderable effect upon the length of both 
< reigns and generations, both which muſt be longer 
«© or ſhorter in this or that age, in ſome meaſure, ac- 
„ cording to what is the common ſtandard of the 
« length of mens lives in the age they belong to.” 
But this undoubted truth furniſhes an argument ir- 
reſiſtible againſt the long reigns of the Kings in the - 
catalogues above mentioned. | | 

Sir //ſaac Newton has never faid, that twelve Kings 


of Sicyon, of whom the Firſt began to reign in A. M. 


1920, (Ant. Chr. 2084) might not reign 44 years a- 
piece one with another : or that eight Kings of Argos, 
of whom the firſt began to reign A. M. 2154. (Ant. 
Chr. 1850) might not reign 46 years a-piece : But all 
his reaſonings tend to prove, that the kingdoms, ſaid 


to have commenced at thoſe periods, did not then 


P. 169, 


170 


commence; that Ægialeus did not begin to reign in 
A. M. 1920, nor Inachus in 2154, but many centu- 
ries after thoſe dates, and in the times of ſhort life. 

As to. AÆgialeus, Sir Iſaac Newton has ſufficiently 


ſhewn by authorities, that he was the fon of Inachus and 


* Mr. Whifton has made the ſame pettitio principii. 


brother 


1 » 


oi 


will carry us back to 


of th SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 
brother of Phoroneus, who is counted the ſecond King 
of Argos; the beginning of which kingdom was con- 


ſequently prior to that of Sycion. And he has likewiſe 


ſhewn it to be highly probable, that Apis the 4th King 
of Sicyon, and Epopeus the 17th King in the catalogue, 


were one and the ſame perſon, and that the twelve 


Kings, inſerted between thoſe two names, were ima- 
ginary. The judicious Mr. Stanyan, in his Grecian Hiſ- 
tory, ſeems much diſpoſed to adopt this opinion. And 
even Mr. }/hifton confeſſes (p. 983,) that © the ſeries 


of Kings of Sicyon is more ſuſpected by the learned, 


% than almoſt any that pretends to be very antient; 
« and that there are not wanting ſome plauſible argu- 
«© ments againſt it. | Oe 
I ſhall therefore take no further notice of the Sicyo- 
nian Kings, but apply Sir 1/aac Newton's method of 
reaſoning from the courſe of nature, to the ſucceſſion of 
Kings at Argos, of whom the eight firſt are ſaid to have 
reigned above 46 years a- piece one with another. 


It is held by ſome learned men, that the life of man 


became reduced to the preſent ſtandard in the time of 
Meſes ;, others defer it to within a generation or two of 
David. | | | 
Moſes at 80 years of age came out 
of Egypt in the year ——- — 
David dy'd, at about yo years of 
age, A. M. 2986, Ant. Chr. 1018. 
He was therefore born abour —— Ant. Chr. 1087. 
The time between the Exodus and 
the birth of David is 404 years. 
Let. us take the middle number, 
202, and add it to 1087, and this | 
— Ant. Chr. 1289. 
During thele 1289 years, preceding the Chriſtian 
Ara, we are authorized by Sir [/aac's catalogues to 
compute (when there is no certainty) the reigns of any 


Ant. Chr. 1491. 


conſiderable number of Kings in ſucceſſion at about 


20 years a-piece one with another. 
Let us then accept Sir Iſaac's allowance of 340 years 


 (inftead of 622) for the reigns of the 17 Kings, end- 


ing 
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ing with Leonidas who was ſlain in the year Ant. 


Chr. 480. | | 
If to theſe 480 years we add the 340, this will carry 


us back to the year 820 Ant, Chr. the time of the re- 


turn of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, and the begin- 


ing of the reign of Euryſtbenes the firſt of the 17 


Kings of Sparta of that race. 

It is 8 admitted, that the beginning of the 
reign of Euryfthenes, (who ejected Tiſamenus, the ſon 
of Oreſtes and grandſon of Agamemnon) was 80 years 
after the Fall of Troy. Theſe 80 years being added to 
the 820, we are got to the year goo before Chriſt, the 


6 


year when Troy was taken. 

Agamemnon King of Mycenæ (who was ſlain juſt upon 
his return from Troy) is given us for the 19th King in 
ſucceſſion from Inachus, the firſt King of Argos, (Perſeus 
the 15th King of Argos having removed the regal ſeat 
from Argos to Mycenz. 

Now ſuppoſing all theſe 19 Kings in ſucceſſion to 
have really b exiſted, yet if we allow them but 20 years 

— a- piece 


2 V. B. Tiſamenus was King of Argos, Mycenæ, and Sparta, 
when the Heraclides dethroned him. 

b Mr. Stanyan mentions the ſollowing Kings of Arges, as ſaid to 
have reigned in ſucceſſion ; Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, Argus, Criaſus, 
Phorbas, Iaſus, Crotopus. But as to Apis, he tells us (p. 19.) it is 
not generally aſſented to, that there was ſuch a King of Argos. And 
in p. 22, he has theſe words: ** As [aſus is not generally reckoned 
&« in the number of theſe Kings, ſo it is doubted whether Phorbas 
% and his ſon Triopas ought not to be excluded, it being ſaid that 
they fled from Argos to the Ifland of Rhodes: And the ſame 
doubt has been raiſed concerning Crotopus, becauſe he is likewiſe 
 faid to have left Argos and to have built a new city for hiuſelf 
« in Megaris.“ : | 

] obſerve that Sir Iſaac Newton (p. 170) by placing the beginning 
the Reign of Phoroneus, the ſecond King of Argos, about the 12th of 


Samuel, or Ant. Chr. 1088, ſuppoſes, that at leaſt eight or nine of 


the Kings in the Argive catalogue, were fiftitious. In p. 172, he 
has theſe words: Acufilaus wrote, that Phoroneus was older than 
« Opyges, and that Ogyges flouriſhed 1020 years before the firſt O- 
&« lympiad.— But Acuſilaus was an Argive and feigned thele things 
« in honour of his country. — Inachus might be as old as Ogyges, 
% but Acuſilaus and his followers made them 700 years older _ 
66 t e 
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of te SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 
a- piece one with another (and there is no reaſon to allow 
them more, for we are not yet got to the times of Lon- 


gevity) the ſum will be 380, which being added to 900 


carries us back to the year 1280 before Chriſt, about 
which time we have ſuppoſed the life of man to have 
been firſt reduced to the preſent ſtandard. And this 
brings down the commencement of the kingdom of 
Argos 570 years later than where it is placed by the old 
Chronology. | | 

Bu r as we have here ſuppoſed, what perhaps many 
perſons will not grant, that the life of man was brought 
to the preſent ſtandard 202 years before the birth of 
David, let us fix the date of this abbreviation of hu- 
man life at only 4o years before David's birth, andthen 
it will be in the year before Chriſt 1127. This is, I 
think, as low a date as any body contends for; at leaſt 
Dr. Shuckford will be content with it. | 

Of the 19 Kings it will require 11, at about 20z years 
a-piece, to carry us up from the death of Agamemnon 
(which, by the foregoing computation, happened about 
the year before Chriſt 900) to the goth year before 


David's birth, Ant. Chr. 1127: and conſequently, if 


we will adhere to the pretended date of the commence- 
ment of the kingdom of Argos, viz. Ant. Chr. 1850 
(or A. M. 2154) we muſt ſuppoſe the 8 firſt Kings to 
have reigned above go years a-piece one with another, 
and their reigns to have taken up 723 years; for this 
is the number that muſt be added to 1127 to make 
1850. En, 24 
But i(Mthe 8 firſt Kings of Argos reigned go years 
a- piece one with another, what the learned writer ad- 
vances in the following paſſage concerning monuments, 
fone-pillars and inſcriptions, can have no foundation. 


* the truth; and Chronologers, to make out this reckoning 
have lengthened the race of the kings of Argos and Sicyon, and 
changed ſeveral contemporary princes of Argos into ſucceſſive 
„ Kings, and inſerted many feigned Kings into the race of the 
Kings of Sicyon.” If Sir Iſaac Newton had not cut off eight or 
nine of the Kings of Argos, he could not have placed Phoroneus 
ſo late as 1088 by his own method of computation. 3 
N : : ce 8 
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« As to our illuſtrious author's arguments from the 
“ length of reigns: I might have obſerved that it is 
introduced upon a ſuppoſition which can gever be 
allowed, namely that the antient Chronologers did 
not give us the ſeveral reigns of their Kings as they 
took them from authentic records, but that they made 
the lengths of them by artiſicial computations, calcu- 
lated according to what they thought the reigns of 
ſuch a number of Kings as they had to ſet down, 
would at a medium one with another amount to: 

this certainly never was fact; but as Acuſilaus, a moſt 
antient hiſtorian mentioned by our moſt illuſtrious 
author wrote his genealogics out of tables of braſs, 
it is by far moſt probable that all the other genea- 
legifts, v no had given us the lengths of lives or reigns 
of their Kings or Heroes took their accounts either 
* from monuments, ſtone pillars, or antient mſcriptions, 


cc 


co 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
* 
cc 
ec 
40 


or from. other antiquaries of unſuſpetied fidelity, who 


% had faithfully examined ſuch originals.” 

To this I further anſwer. 

I. If theſe genealogiſts were ſo faithful and had ſuch 
good vouchers, whence came“ thoſe repugnances in 
t their chronological canons (mentioned by Plutarch) 
„ which hundreds of authors correcting, have not been 
able to conſtitute any thing certain in which they 
could agree?” For inſtance, how came Ægialeus, 
King of Sicyon, to be, according to ſome chrenologers, 
2.34 years, and, according to others, above 500 years 


See Sir I. older than Phoroneus King of Argos, when Acufilaus, 
N.Chron.  Anticlides and Plato accounted Phoroneushe oldeſt 


p. 169. 


* King in Greece; and Apollodorus tells us, Ægialeus 
« was the brother of Phoroneus ? 


II. Dr. Shackford, in another part of his work, ſeems 
to admit that the Antients made uſe of an artificial 
chronology ; as appears by the following paſſage, vol. I. 
P. 15 

1. He [Sir Jon Marſbam] obſerves from Diodorus, 
5 that Menes was ſucceeded by fifty two Kings, whoſe 
« reigns all together took up the ſpace of above 1400 


„ years. 


of the SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 
ce years. In all which time the Ægyptians had done 
& nothing worth the recording in hiſtory. 
2. He ſuppoſes theſe 1400 years to end at Se- 


&« {oftris; for Herodotus is expreſs that the firſt illuſtrious 
& actions were done in Egypt in the time of Se/oftris ; 


« before Se/otris, ſays he, they had done nothing fa- 


« mous; and Diodorus ſays that Sęſoſtris performed the 


“ moſt illuſtrious actions far exceeding all before 
& him. | BY 


3.“ He ſuppoſes, with Joſephus, that this Se/afris 


« was Seſac who beſieged Jeruſalem in the 5th year of 


& 


Rehoboam King of Judah, about A. M. 3033. | 
The only difficulty in this argumentation will be, 
that it places Menes or Mizratm, above a century 
„ earlier than his true age; for if we reckon backward 
“ 14090 years, from the year before named [3033] in 
& which Seſac beſieged Jeruſalem, we ſhall place Miz- 
% rarm A. M. 1633, i. e. 23 years before the flood, 


and 139 years earlier than the true time of his reign 


* which began, — A. M. 17/2, but this difficulty may 


„ be eaſily cleared: the number 1400 years is a 


% miſtake: Diodorus ſays expreſly, that there were but 
“ 52, Kings * from Menes to the time where Seſoftris's 
“ reign rs ſuppoſed to begin; and according to Sir John 


Marſbam's tables of the Theban Kings, from Menes 


« to Se/oftris is but 1370 years, tho we ſuppoſe Seſoftris 
„ the 55th King from Menes, and even this number is 
too great, if, as Diodorus computes, there were fifty 
« two Kings only. | 2 

« The Antients generally allowed about 36 years and 


& a half to the reign of a King [when they made uſe of 


„ an artificial chronology} and therefore if we deduct 3 
e times 36 years and an half, or about 110 years from 
« 1370 (the number of years between Menues and Se- 


* /oftris, aceording to Sir John Marſham's tables) I fay 


2 According to Diodorus, Seſoſtris was about 80 ſucceſſions 


after Menes or Mizraim. Diodorus muſt indeed have made a 
© miſtake in this computation, for from the death of Menes A. 
46 


M. 1943 to Seſac about A. M. 3033 are but 100e years, and 
* 55 ſucceſſions may very well carry us down thus far, Tc. 
„ Pref. p. xxxi. Vol. II. 
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REMARKS on te HISTORY. 


“ if we deduct 3 times 36 years and an half, or about 
* 110 years, (ſuppoſing thoſe tables to have the names 
« of 3 Kings too many, the number of Kings being, 
„ according to Diodorus, 52, and not 55) we ſhall then 
& make the ſpace of time between Menues and Sęſoſtris 
“ about 1260 years; and fo it really is according to 
e the Hebrew chronology, Menes beginning his Reign 


« as we before ſaid, Anno Mundi 1772; and Se/oftris or 


&« Se/ac beſieging Jeruſalem in the 5th year of Reboboam 
Anno Mundi 3033. 

I cannot but obſerve here, that the learned writer, 
who in imitation of the Antients makes uſe of an arti- 
ficial chronology, has in the preſent inſtahce employed 
it ſomewhat unluckily; for ſuppoſing he might have al- 
lowed 110 years to 3 reigns in any other ſucceſſion of 
antient Kings, he has no right to make that allowance 
here, where the reigns of the 52 Kings filling only 
1260 years, they could reign but about 24 years a- piece 
one with another. And indeed the ſporine/s of theſe 
reigns furniſhes a good argument againſt that Catalogue 
of fifty two Kings, (as well as Diodorus's 80 Kings) 
and againſt the learned writer's opinion concerning the 
antient chronologers, That they took their ſucceſſions 
of Kings, and the number of years which each of 
* them reigned, from aUTHENTIC RECORDS. 

For is it not highly incredible that 52 Egyptian Kings 
beginning with Mizraim, and racing thro' the times of 
longevity from A. M. 1172 to 3033 ſhould reign but 3 


or 4 years a piece one with another, longer than the 


like number of ſucceſſive Kings in modern kingdoms ? 
a conſideration that ſeems ſufficient to overthrow all 
imaginary tables of braſs, ſtone-pillars, monuments, 
inſcriptions, c. recording the ſucceſſion of thoſe 52 
Kings or 55 Kings between Mizraim and Seſoftris, * 
Or, if it be credible that the reigns of 52 Kings of 
Egypt in ſucceſſion from Mixraim took up but 1260 


* See in p. xlix, the citation from Mr. JWbi/ton. 


years, 
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2 is it not improbable that the reigns of 39 f 


ings in ſucceſſion, from Inachus, took up 1370 years; 
that if the former Kings reigned but about 24 years a- 
piece one with another, the latter ſhould reign 35 : eſ- 
pecially, if we conſider that the reign of Mizraim is ſup- 
poſed to have begun 382 years before the reign of Ina- 
cbus, and but 116 years after the flood? : 
Arpbaxad was coeval with Mizraim. Now had Ar- | 
phaxad eſtabliſhed a kingdom A. M. 1772, and the Ant. Chr. 
crown had gone in lineal deſcent, it is probable, there 1322. 
would not have been more than 15 Kings in 1 260 years, 
i. e. from the beginning of Arphaxad's reign to the time 
of Seſoſtris, who was contemporary with Solomon. For 
from Arphaxad to Solomon (both included) there were 
but 23 generations: and, during the firſt nine genera- 
tions, there would have been but three Kings, Arphaxad 
Salah, and Eber For Eber outlived Abraham, the 7th 


in deſcent from him. 


And it is to be obſerved, that theſe Tyree reigns 


| would have taken up 415 years, (there being from 


A. M. 17/2 to A. M. 2187, the year when Eber died, 
exactly that number) whereas in no ſeries of Egyptian 
reigns in Sir 7obn Marſbam's tables, do the TWELVE 
firſt take up more than 407 years. | X 

And as to the 14 generations, beginning with aa 
and ending with Solomon, it is probable, they would not 
have furniſhed more than 12 Kings : For while the life 
of man was ſhortning from 180 years to yo, fathers 
would frequently outlive their ſons, and the reigns 
would be fewer than the generations. | 

But ſuppoſing a King for each of the 14 generations 
from 1/aac to Solomon, (both included) the whole num- 


ber of Kings in 1260 years from Arphaxad to Solomon, 
would have been but 17. | 


+ The 19 Kings ending with Agamemnan, the 3 between Apam- | 1 
emnon and Euryſthenes, and the 17 beginning with Euryſtbenes and 1 
ending with Leonidas make up the 39. They reign from Ant. Chr. wil 
1850. to Ant. Chr. 480. | I | x 

| | That 


Is 


catalogues.“ 


REMARKS on th HISTORY + 
That the reigns of 52 Kings in ſucceſſion from Miz- 
ratm ſhould take up no longer a ſpace of time, than 
23 generations from Arphaxad, has furely at firſt ſight 
an appearance of improbability. How far the difficulty 
may be ſolved by the ſuppoſitions of Election, Rebellion, 
and King-killing, I ſhall leave to the reader to conſider. 


Bur, in the paſſage above cited (from pref. p. xix.) 
the learned writer, to ſupport the credit of the old 
chronologers, obſerves farther, that the antient ac- 
% counts of the Kings of different kingdoms agree 10 
% one another as well as Sir //aac Newton's more modern 

Yes, in ſome inſtances, they agree ſo well, as by 
their agreement todiſcover their Technical original. For 
the 22 firſt Kings of Thebes in Sir John Marſbam's ta- 
bles, take up but 676 years, and the 21 Kings of Alba 
and Rome take up juſt the ſame number, tho' the firſt 
are ſuppoſed to have reigned in the times when men 
lived to the ages of 400, 300, 200, 120, and the other 
when the life of man was ſhortned to 70 years. 

So, in the times of SHORT LIPE, the welve Kings of 
Macedonia, from Caranus to Archelaus, reign 344 years 
a-piece. And the eight laſt of the Latine Kings, from 
Amulius to Tarquin the proud, reign 354. 0 

And in the times of LONG LIFE, the twelve firſt 


Kings of M Hria reign about 40 years a- piece one with 


another. | | 
How can- theſe things be made to ſquare with that 
principle, laid down by the learned writer (Pref. p. xv.) 
that © the difference there has been in the common 
« length of human life, in the different ages of the 
world, muſt have had 2 confiderable eſſect upon the 
length of reigns, which muſt be longer or ſhorter in 
< this or that age in ſome meaſure, according to what 
& is the common ſtandard of the length of mens lives 
jn the age they belong to.“ EOS, 
I ſhould think that the great miſtake of the annaliſts 
who wrote of the firſt ages after the flood is not in al- 
lowing ſo many as 100 or 120 years to three reigns, but 
995 | in 


e 


in not allowing more . T 
nothing of the fact, that men's lives extended to fo 
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hey ſeem to haveknown 


great a length, during ſome centuries after the flood, 


as they are repreſented to do in ſcripture : For had 


they known this, ſurely they would never have made 
their accounts of Kings reigns in the earlier and later 
ages agree ſo well together. 188 Þ 


bi 


As to the long argumentation which the learned Pref. P. 


writer has employed in ſupport of Cass chronology of 
the Ahyrian monarchs, againſt Sir Iſaac Newton's, ob- 
jections, I ſhall not enter into any conſideration of it; 


becauſe to my apprehenſion the learned writer does not 
ſeem to be quite ſatisfied with it himſelf; nor to have 


Xii. to P- 


a very advantageous opinion of Crefias, * We find p. li. 


„ (ſays he) from Scripture, that after Abraham's de- 


feating his armies” the armies of Chederlaomer}* the 
% Aſſyrian Kings appear not to have had any dominion 
over the nations between the Mediterranean and the 
« Euphrates: This indeed ſeems to confine the A- 


agree with the accounts which the heathen writers 
« give of it; but then it is remarkable, that theſe en- 
larged accounts came from hands comparatively mo- 


* Aſſyrian Kings from the Perſian chronicles; but as all 
writers have agreed to aſcribe no great actions to any of 
* them, from after Ninus to Sardanapalus; fo it appears 
* moſt reaſonable to imagine, that the Perfian regiſtries 
made but a very ſhort mention of them,” [probably 
none at all;] “ for antient regiſtries afforded bur little 


* hiſtory, and therefore I ſuſpect, that Crefias's eſtimate 


« of the antient Afyrian grandeur was rather formed 


The fourteen firſt Egyptian Kings of Thebes are ſaid to have : 


reigned 414 years, i. e. from A. M. 1772 to 2186, or till three years 
after the death of Abraham. (who died at the age of 175) and tho” 
they lived in theſe times of longevity, yet they reigned but 29 years 
fome months a- piece; they are pot made to reign ſo long as the 14 
Latine Kings, after the fall of Troy, which is ſuppoſed to have 
happened A. M. 2820, 634 years after the laſt of the fourteen 
Egyptian Kings. | 


"v0 Kh — * from 


rian empire within narrower bounds, than can well 


dern. Diodorus informs us, that he took his from 
«© Crefias; Ciefias might have the number of his antient 
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&« from what he knew to be true of the Perfian empire, 
than taken from any authentic accounts of the an- 
„ cient Aſſyrian.” 


And Mr. IM hiſton ſays, (p. 980) 2 1 deſire not to 


be raiſunderſtood in this place, as if I believed all the 
«ſtrange ſtories of Cteſias, either as to the beginning 


or ending of this Aſſyrian kingdom. I do not depend 
* upon ſuch legendary relations. I have not here 
„ (et down the ſcveral years which each of theſe Kings 
* [in all 32 from Belus to Sardanapalus out of Moſes 


Chorenenſis] reigned, becauſe it muſt be acknowledged 


that the copies differ much about them: and ſuſ- 
e pect ſeveral miſtakes in thoſe particular numbers of 
% fſucceſſions and of years, tho' the general ſum of the 
years, within a little more than a un; is well at- 
* teſted by the antients. 

Nox ſhall I meddle with Sir //aac Newton 8 n 
mical argument for fixing the time of the Argonautic 


expedition, (and of courſe the time of the fall of Troy, 


which was only one generation later) from the poſition 
of the ſolſtitial and equinoctial points on the ſphere, 


which Chiron made for the uſe of the Argonauts. I am 


too little acquainted with the ſcience of Aſtronomy to 
ſpeak pertinently on the ſubject. I ſhall only obſerve 
that Mr. ¶ biſton does not agree with Dr. Shuckford con- 
cerning the grounds of the argument. 

Ihe faliacy of this argument (ſays Dr. Shuckford) 
cannot but appear very evident to any one that at- 


& tends to it: for fuppoſe we allow that Chiron did real- 
ly place the ſolſtices, as Sir {/azc Newton repreſents, 


„ (cho I ſhould think it moſt probable that he did not 
+ ſo place them) yet it muſt be undeniably plain, that 


nothing can be certainly eſtabliſhed from Chiron's po- 
&© ſition of them, unleſs it appears, that Chiron kucw 


a Row to give them their true place. 


— © If indeed it could be known what was che true 


5 ee of the ſolſtitial points in Chiron's time, it might 
be known, by taking the diſtance of that place from 
the preſent poſition of them, how much time was e- 
* lapfed from Chiron to our days. 

« But 
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1 4 But I anſwer, it cannot be accurately known from 
« any ſchemes of Chiron what was the true place of 
« the ſolſtices in his days; becauſe, tho it is ſaid that 
0 he calculated the then poſition of them, yet he was 
e &* ſo inaccurate an aſtronomer, that his calculation might * 
g err four or five degrees from their true pofitton. "If 
d Mr. M biſton (p. 991.) writes thus. | Hg 
re As to the firſt argument from the place of the 2 
28 „two colures in Fudoxus from Chiron the Argonant, A» 
es * preſerved by Hipparchus of Bithyma, I readily allow 4 
2d ils foundations to be true, that Eudoxus's ſphere was 4 
{- „ the ſame with Chiron's, and that it was firſt made and 3 
of * ſhewed Hercules and the reft of the Argonauts in or- ? 
he * der to guiae them in their voyage to Colchis. And J 7 
t- take the diſcovery of this ſure aſtronomical criterion of 4 
the true time of that Argonautic expedition (in the de- 1 
o- « fect of eclipſes) to be highly worthy the uncommon 1 
lic « ſagacity of the great Sir //aac Newton, and in its own 4 
oY, nature a chronological character truly ineſtimable. 1 
on Nor need we, I think, any ſtronger argument in or- Þ 
re, der to overturn Sir //aac Newton's own chronology, i, 
am © than this poſition of the colures at the time of that 1 
to expedition, which its propoſer has very kindly fur- 1 
ve “ niſhed us withal. | ay 
on- In p. 996: * | now proceed to Eudoxus's accurate 1 
deſcription of the poſition of the two colures, as they 13 
rd) „ had deen drawn on their celeſtial globes, ever ſince a 
at- the days of Chiron, at the Argonautic expedition, and 
zal- I © as Hipparehus has given us that deſcription in 
nts, * the words of Eudoxus. | 
not Again (p. 1002) © Sir //ſaac Newton betrays his con- 
hat ſciouſneis how little Eudoxus's defeription of Chiron's 
po- colures agreed to his poſition of chem, by pretend- 
1eW. T 


ing that theſe obſervations of the Antients were coarſe 
and inaccurate This is true if compared with the 


rue * obſervations of the moderns which reach to minutes; 1 
ght * and, fince the application of Tele/ſcnp:c& lights to 1 
om ee Aſtronomical inftruments, to en or fewer leconds, 
s e- But as to our preſent purpoſe this deſcription in Eu- 


| doxus is very accurate, it both taking notice of ever 
But K 2 __ ** conſtellation, 


ir 
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t conſtellation, through which each of the colures 
e paſſed, that were viſible in Greece : and hardly admit- 
«© ting of an error of half a degree in angular meaiures, 
“or 36 years in time. Which is /ufficiently exaft, _ 

How far Mr. J/hjlon has ſucceeded in his argumen- 
tation about the Neck of the Swan and the Tail of the 
Bear, &c. I muſt leave to others to. conſider. I thall only 
obſerve, with regard to the laſt paragraph cited from 
his diſcourſe, that when Sir /aac Newton calls the ob- 
ſervations of the antient aſtronomers coar/e, he cannot 
well be underſtood to uſe that word, but in a compara- 
tive ſenſe, that ſenſe in which Mr. 7/þ/ton admits it 
may be juſtly uſed, For otherwiſe Sir [/aac would not 


have inferred any thing, as CERTAIN, from thoſe an- 


tient obſervations. Now in p. 95, after he has finiſhed 


his argument from Ch:ron's iphere, he thus writes. 


« Hefind tells us, that ſixty days after the winter ſol- 
« ſtice, the ſtar Arfurys roſe at ſun- ſet: and thence 
« it follows, that Hefiod flouriſhed about 100 years af- 
te ter the death of Solomon, or in the generation or age 
6 next after the Trojan war, as Heſiod himſelf declares. 

„ From all theſe circumſtances, grounded upon the 
© COARSE obſervations of the antient aſtronomers, we 
% may reckon it CERTAIN, that the Argonautic expe- 
% dition was not earlier than the reign of Solomon: and 
tc jf theſe aſtronomical arguments be added to the 
“ former arguments, taken from the mean length of 
& the reigns of Kings, according to the courſe of na- 
% ture; from them all we may ſafely conclude, that 
„the Argonautic expedition was after the death of Solo- 


non, and moſt probably that it was about 43 years 


& after. 

«© The Trojan war was one generation later than that 
& expedition — ſeveral captains of the Greeks in that 
« war being ſons of the Argonauts, &c. | 

By the laſt words here cited, I am brought round 
again to the point, from whence I ſet out in this diſ- 
courſe, the Fall of Troy; the time of which event, if it 
be rightly ſettled, or pretty near the truth, by Sir 1/aac 
Newton, the received chronology of#the regal ſtate of 


Rome 
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Rome is totally diſcredited and overturned. For then 
the whole ſpace of time, between the taking of Troy 
and the expulſion of Tarquin the proud will not have 
been above 400 years; and of theſe no body, I ima- 
gine, will be inclined to give 244 to the 7 Kings of 


Rome, moſt of whom were ſlam, and but 156 to the 14 


Latine Kings their predeceſſors. 
To the probable arguments brought by Sir 1/aac for- 


ſhortning the duration of the regal ſtate, I have added 
another, taken from certain traditions which prevailed 


among the Romans, and of which the chronology, fram- 
ed afterwards, was not able to deſtroy the belief, 
though the truth of thoſe traditions was incompatible 
with the truth of that chronology. 


And J have ſhewn, that in the Roman ſtory there are 


other particulars repugnant to the received chronology, 
but perfectly conſiſtent with Sir {/aac Newton's compu- 
tations. 

Tradition and the earlieſt Roman hiſtorians ſaid, 

1. That Numa was contemporary with Pythagoras. 

2. That Tarquin the proud was the ſon of Tarquin 
the elder. 

3. That 7. arguin the proud was at the had of his 
army, and fought on horſeback in his Jaſt battle with 
the Romans {about 14 years after his expulſion. | 

4. That Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, and 
created conſul on the expulſion of Tarquin the proud, 
was the ſon of Egerius, nephew of Targuin the elder. 

Now all theſe Facts are inconſiſtent with the old 


chronology Aud. for this reaſon, and this alone, Diony- : 
. | 


us rejects ther Vi, aware of the inconſiſtency, 
adheres neverthefeis td the 3 laßt of theſe facts, and 
ſpeaks of the firſt in ſuch a maiffier as to make one 


think he really believed ht tod. So that he ſeems to 


have had little faith in the received chronology, tho 
he durſt not openly and exprefly contradict it. 


On the other hand, all thoſe facts are conſiſtent with | 


Sir Jaac Newton's computations, which ſhorten the 
reigns of the Kings. 


ng admitted, we get rid of other difficulties, 


: K 3 1. We 


And the ſame computations be- 
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REMARKS on the HISTORY 


1. We ſee plainly, why the hiſtorians could give no 
account of any thing done by Romulus after the 17th 
year of his reign, while they tell us that he reigned 37 


years. 


2. By ſhortning the duration of Numa's peaceful and 
religious reign, we can account for that martial diipo- 
fition, which the Romans ſtill retained, when Tullus Ho- 
fiilius came to the throne. 

3. If we ſhorten the reigns of Tullus Haſtilius, Ancus 
Martius and Targuinius Priſcus, we ate at no loſs for a 
reafon why three ſuch ambitious and active princes did 
ſo little. Hy 

4. By cutting off about 24 years of the 44 given to 
the reign of Servius Tullius we can explain, how it 
came to paſs that there were no more than 4 luſtra in 
his time; which otherwiſe ſeems very difficult to be 
accounted for. | 

It ſurely cannot be denied, that there is a great coin- 
cidence of circumſtances, to ſupport Sir //aac Neuton's 
computations ; and that his computations, if admitted, 
render credible many hiſtorical facts, which are incre- 
dible ſo long as we adhere to the old chronology. 

A writer, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his depth of 


thought, and logical exactneſs, than for his amiable, 


benevolent fairneſs in argument, obſerves, * That evi- 
* dence ariſing from various coincidences, which col 
* firm and ſupport each other, 1s that kind of evidence 
upon which moſt queſtions of difficulty in common 
* practice are determined — And that probable provjs, 
„ by being added, not only zncreaſe the evidence, but 


„ multiply it.“ 


Suppoſing it eaſy to ſhew, that in the preſent argu- 
ment, (conſiſting of Sir aac Newton's reaſons, and 
thoſe I have added to them) this or that particular 
thing, offered in proof, is liable to objection, and of 


little weight in itſelf; yet the united force of all the 


particulars, in one view, may perhaps be irreſiſtible; 
and certainly the conclufion we make from a view of 


the particulars, ought to be ſuch as reſults from their 


united force. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


FIRST BOOK. 


CHAP. 1 


of the whe. pon of the 8 and the Building of 


Rome. 


Sect 1 The firft Romans were of Trojan extrattion. 


& 2. Aneas's voyage to Italy. F. 3. The antient in- 
habitants of that country. F. 4. Aneas's reception by 
Latinus, King of Latium. He marries Lavinia the 

daughter of Latinus, and builds Lavinium. F. 5 

He ſucceeds to the Kingdom of his father in law. \. A 

The death of FEneas, who is ſucceeded by his ſon Aſca- 
nius. 5. 7 Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and yields 

Lavinium 79 neas Sylvius, the ſon of FEneas by 

Livinia. §. 8. The Latines upon the death of Aſcanius 

unite Lavinium and Alba into one dominion, which they 

decree to Rneas Sylvius, but give the ſove; eign per 
in affairs of religion to lIulus the ſon of Aſcauius 

d. 9. The ſucceſſion of the Kings of Alba from 7Eneas 


Sylvius 4 Amulius, who derhrones his elder brother 


Numitor. $ 10. The birth, education and adventures 
of Romulus and Remus. They de:throne Amulius, and 
reflore their Grandfather Numitor. 5. II. Numitor 
ſends his two grandſonsg9 plant a colony They quarrel 
about the ſpot of ground where the new cry ſhall 1 
Remus is ſlain. F. 12. Ro E 7s Built. 


9. I. HAT Eres came into 7taly after the 


deſtruction of Troy, and that the foun- 
ders of Rome were deſcended from him 


and his followers, are points of hiſtory ſufficiently au- 
thorized and eſtabliſhed. All the Latine Hiſtorians 
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68 The Roman HIS TOR x. Book l. 


either expreſly relate theſe facts or ſuppoſe them; and 
many of the Greek, leſs zealous for the Roman glory, 
D. Hal, adhere to the ſame tradition. Dyoniſius indeed ſpeaks 
B. 1. p.39.of ſome ancient writers who will not allow AZneas to 
p. 43- have travelled farther than Thrace, of others who make 
him ſettle in Arcadia; and again of others, who ad- 
mitting that he paſſed into Ialy, and there planted a 
colony, yet affirm that he afterwards went back, into 
his own country, where, they ſay, he was king of Troy, 
and at his death left the Kingdom to his fon A/canius : 
But all theſe opinions are rejected by that critical anti- 
quary, who, upon better authorities, has given us the 
following account of the adventures of the Trojan 

| Prince. 
D. Hal. F. II. WHEN the Greeks, by the treachery of the 
- ſons of Antenor, or by whatever other means it hap- 
pened, were become maſters of Troy, * AEneas with 
the forces under his command retired into the fortreſs 
of the city, and defended it bravely for ſome time; but 
yielding at length to neceſſity, he conveyed away his 
Gods, his father, wife, and children, with every thing 
he had that was valuable, and, follow'd by a numerous 
crowd of Trojans, fled to the ſtrong places of Mount 
1da. Hither all thoſe of his countrymen, who were 
more anxious than the reſt to preſerve their liberty, 
flocked to him from the ſeveral towns of Troas. His 
army thus augmented and advantageouſly poſted, he 
continued quiet, waiting for the departure of the Greeks, 
who it was imagined, would return home as ſoon as 
they had pillaged the country. But theſe after they 
had enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of Troy and of 
the neighbouring towns, turn'd their arms againft the 
fugitives, reſolving to attack them in their ſtrong holds 


P- 38. Though this account of Æneas's conduct with reſpect to hi: 
country be what D. Hal. eſteems the moft probable, yet he owns 
that the Hiſtorians are of various opinions concerning it, and he par- 
ticularly mentions a paſſage of Menecrates, importing, that Troy 
was taken through che treachery of Aneas, and that he betrayed 
It to the Greeks, to be revenged on Paris, who had cppoſed his 
having a certain ſacerdotal dignity to which he aſpired. 

. 


Chap. I. Tbe ROMAN HIs roRx. 


upon the mountain. Æneas, to avoid the hazard of 
being forc'd in his laſt refuge, had recourſe to negotia- 
tion, and by his heralds, intreated the enemy not ro 
conſtrain him to a battle. Peace was granted him on 
condition that he with his followers, quitted the Trojan 
territories; and the Greeks, on their part, promiſed not 
to moleſt him in his retreat, but to let him ſafely paſs 
through any country within the extent of their do- 
mination. | 

Upon this aſſurance, Æneas equipp'd a fleet, in order 
to ſeek a ſettlement in ſome foreign land. We are 
told, that at his departure he left his eldeſt ſon Aſcanius 
with the Dafſylites, a people of Bithynia, who deſired 
to have him 2 their King; but that the young Prince 
did not remain long with them: for when Scamandrius 
(Afyanax) with the reſt of the Hectoridæ whom Neopto- 
lemus permitted to return home from Greece, repair- 
ed to him, he put himſelf at their head, and led them 
back to their native country. 

The Trojan, having croſs'd the Helleſpont, arriv'd in 
the Peninſula of Pallene > where he built a city, called 
from him Æneia, and left in it a part of that multitude 
which had followed him. From thence he failed to 
Delos e, and thence to Cythera, where he ereQed a 
temple to Venus. He built another to the ſame God- 
deſs in * Zacynthus, in which Iſland he likewiſe inſtuted 
games, called The Races of neas and Venus: the fta- 
tues of both, ſays Dionyfius, are ſtanding to this Day. 
In © Leucas, where the Trojans landed, was to be ſeen 
in the ſame author's time, a temple erected to Venus 


b The Paleue here meant was probably that of Macedon, not that 
of Thrace ; but being inhabited by Thracians, is by D. Hal. p: 39. 
ſpoken of as in Thrace. Livy, B. 1. c. 1. ſays, that Æneas flying 
from his native country, came firſt into Macedon. C. & R. 

© Delos and Cythera are both Iſlands in the Archipelago or Xgean 
Sea, the firſt, near the Iſle of Rhene, has with it at preſent the 
common name of Dili or Idilles. Cythera lies to the eaſt of the 
Morea or Peloponnefius, and is now called Cerigo. 

d Now Zante. | 

© Now Santa Maura, 
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The ROMAN His roxy Book I. 


the mother of Rneas. Nor were e Actium and 4 Ambra- 
cia without monuments that teſtified his arrival in thoſe 
places. At © Dodona were found brazen vaſes, upon 
which the name of the Trojan hero, who had made an 
offering of them to Jupiter, was engraven in old cha- 
racers. Not far from f Buthrotos, in Epirus, a Trojan 
camp which had eſcaped the injuries of time, retained 
the name of Troja. All theſe antiquities ſtil] ſubſiſt- 
ing in the reign of Auguſtus, were then look'd upon 
as indiſputable proofs of Æneass voyage to Epirus; 
and that he came into Italy, (adds the ſame Diony- 
„ fius,) we have the concurrent teſtimony of all the 
„ Romans; the ceremonies they obſerve in their ſacri- 
„ fices and feſtivals bear witneſs to it, as alſo the Si- 
& bylline books, the Pythian oracles, and many other 
* things which no body can reaſonably rejeQ as invent- 
„% ed merely for ornament ” | 


The firſt land of Laly which ZEneas made, after 


. croſſing the lonian Sea, was Cape 8 Miner va, in lapygia ; 


and here he went on ſhore. Sailing afterwards from 
hence, and coaſting along the ſouth-eaſt of Italy and 
the eaſt and ſouth ſides of Sicily, he arrived with his 


feet either by choice or ſtreſs of weather at the port 


of h Drepanum in that Iſland. Elymus and Ægeſtus who 
had eſcaped from Troy a little before him, had brought 
a Trojan colony to this place. Æneas augmented it by 
a good number of his followers, whom, pleas'd to have 
found a ſafe reſting place after many dangers and fa- 
tiguing voyages, he willingly left behind him at their 
requeſt ; though certain authors pretend that he was 
conſtrained to it by the difficulty of tranſporting them, 


© A Promontory of Epirus, now Capo Figalo. 

4 Formerly a City of Epirus now only a Village, bearing the 
name of Ambrakia. a 4 L645 . 

e In the country of the Molaſſi in Epirus. I] here are no traces of 
it remaining. | | . 

Now Butronto. _ 

t A Promontotvy where there was a good fummer haven. It was 
from this time call'd the port of Venus, now Caftre. 


Now Capo di Sant Aleſſio. The town is call'd T Sang, : 


becauſe _ 
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ſecond Troy: they fortified a camp near the mouth of p. 43. 


all their unhappy adventures. 


of which there is no trace remaining. It was called by that name 


becauſe ſome Trojan women, weary of the ſea, had 
burnt a confiderable part of his ſhips. * 

AEneas leaving Drepanum, ſteer'd his courſe for [taly 
acroſs the i Tyrrhenian ſea. To the cape, where he 
firſt landed, he gave the name Kk Palinurus, from one 
of his pilv.s who died there. The little iſland of Leu- 
cafia, not tar diſtant, whither he ſailed next, got its 
name in hke manner from a daughter of A#neas's ſiſter, 
who there cuded her days. The port of * Miſenum, 9. Hal p. 
the Iſland of Prochyla, and the promontory of Cajeta, 43. 
where he ſucceſſively arrived, were fo called from be- 
ing the burial places, the firſt of a noble Trojan his 
compauion, the tecond of his kinſwoman, and the third 
of his nurſe. At length the Trojan Prince and his 
choſen band finiſhed their tedious and painful voyages 
on the coaſt of the ſince famous Latium. This was 
a, ſmall territory, on the eaſt {ide of the river Tyber, 
containing a part of the preſent Campagna di Roma : 
Latinus was the King of it; his capital town, Lauren- 
tum d; his ſubjects, a people who, till his time called 
Aborigines, had from him taken the name of Latines. p. 8. 
Here, far removed from their implacable enemies the 
Greths, Eneas and his followers undertook to raiſe a 


the Tyber, gave it the name of 7roy, and flattered them- 
ſelves with the hopes of a quiet ſertlement, a period to 


I The Ty rrhenian ſea is a Part of the Mediterr anean. [It waſhes 
the ee of Tuſcany, the Pope's territories. and the Kingdom of 
Naples. It woes called by the ancients Mare Inferum, to diſtinguiſh 
it trom the Adriatich, which they named Mare Superum. 

* Now Capo di Palinuro in the Kingdom of Naples. 

2 Copo di Miſeno in the lame Kingdom. 

d Now Gaeta. 

Latium at this time comprehended but a ſmall part of what was 
afterwards called by that name. 

It isdifficult to fix the ſituation of the ancient city of Laurentum, 


from the great number of laurels growing thervabouts, Varro B. 
4. de N Latina, p. 36. 


$ IM. 
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& III. 724 Le, according to Dionyſius, did not get 
that name till about the time of HERCULES: It was 
before called, by the Greeks, HESPERI A, and Au so- 
NA, but by the Inhabitants SATURNIA, from the God 
SATURN, whom they worſhipped f univerſally. And, 

| | before 


__ © 1taly did not ancieatly contain above one half of what now goes 
by that name, yet it comprehended many diſtinct Nations, the prin- 
cipal of which were, the Aborigines, Sabines, Hetrurians, or Tuſcans, 
mbri, Samnitles, Campani, Apulii, Calabrii, Lucanii, and Bruttii. 
The reft was chiefly poſſeſſed by the Gauls who had driven out the 
former inhabitants, and by the Ligures and Veneli. 

f D. Hal. tells us (B. 1. p. 27.) that this appears from ſom 
Sibylline Verſes, and other Oracles of the Gods; and that, in his 
time, there were itil}, in Italy, many temples of SaTURN; and that 
ſeveral cities and other places, eſpecially rocks and very high hills 
had derived their names from that of the God ; and particularly that 
the hill Ca pITrolIx us was auciently called SaTURNIUS. He men- 
tions, as fabulous, a notion which prevailed very much among the 
people of Italy, That SATURN, in the GOLDEN AGE, was King of 
their country, and that it had been favoured, more than any other, 
. avith the plenty and pleaſures, peculiar to thoſe happy days. 

Both this notion, and the worſhip univerſally paid, in Italy, to Sa- 
TURN are eaſy to be accounted for, if we ſuppoſe, with Sir Iſaae 
Newton, (Chron. 152.) that the SaTURN of the Latines was the 
Cretan ASTERIUS, father of Minos, the Cretan ur ir R; and that, 
(in true Chronology) the Golden Age falls in with the reign of AsrR- 
RIUS ; and that when he fled from his ſon, he retired firſt into Ar- 
TiCA, and afterwards into ITALY, where being well received by 
Janus, he introduced many of the arts uſeful to life. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, after citing ſome paſſages, from various authors, in ſupport of 
his opinion, goes on thus: in (Chron. p. 153, 154.) 

« By Sa TURN's carrying letters into Italy, and coining money, and 
* teaching Agriculture, and making inſtruments, and building a 
% Town, you may know, that he fled from CR ETE, after letters, 
, and the coining of money, and manual arts were brought into 
„ Euxoet by the Phenicians; and from Ar TIA, after Agriculture 
* was brought into Greece by Cxxxs; and ſo could not be older than 
„ ASTERIUS, and Eux OA, and her brother Capmus: and by 
4 ITALx's being called OznoTRLa, before it was called 8a T URNIA, 
% you may know that he came into /:aly, after Ox vor Rus, and ſo 
% was not older than the ſons of Lycaon, [the fon of PRLASGUS! ] 
66 OtxoTruUscarried the firſt colony of Greeks into ITALY, SATURN 
ee the ſecond, and Evanpexr the third; and the Latines know no- 
* thing older in /taly than Janus and SaTURN: and therefore 
« OgenoTRus was the Janus of the Latines.— Macrobius, (Satur- 
% nal. |. 1. c. 7.) tells us, that when S TURN was dead, Janus 
ff erected an Altar to him, with facred Rites, as to a God, and 

„ jnſtituted 
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before it acquired this laſt name, it was called OE No- 
RIA, from Ok NoTRUs, Lyc aoN's youngeſt ſon, who 

led thither a colony of Arcadians. Dion. Hal. thinksp. 9. 
that theſe Arcadians were the ſame with the 8 Aborigines, 


and 


inſtituted the Sa r uRNALIA, and that human Sacrifices were of- 
fered to him; till HERcurks, driving the cattle of Geryon 
through Italy, aboliſhed that cuſtom: By the human Sacrifices 
you may know, that Ja x us was of the race of Lycaon ; which 
character agrees to OENO TRS.“ 

D. Hal. (B. 1. p. 30.) ſays, that HERcUESs, to prevent ſcruples; 
in the people, about omitting à Religious Rite, received from their 
fore - fathers, perſuaded them to throw, inftead of men, little images 
of men, dreſs'd up and adorn'd, into the Tiber, by way of ſacrifice 
to the God; aſſuring them that Sar uRxN would be as well pleaſed: 

And the hiſtorian adds, that even in his time the Romans annually, 
about the vernal Equinox, performed this ceremony; the High 
Prieſt, with great ſolemnity, throwing thirty Poppets into the River. 

It may be proper to oblerve, that, according to Sir [/aac Newton's 
ſbort Chronicle, the people of Latium could not have been long ac- 
cuſtomed to human Sacrifices, if Ox xor Rus introduced the prac- 
tice; for between his coming into the country, and the arrival of 
HzRCurks, who aboliſhed the practice, there were but twenty 
years: Yet the expreſſion of the Greek Hiſtorian, is quaſi patria 
ſacra neglexiſſent (Hudſ. Tranſl.) 

5 Some Hiſtorians held the Aborigines to be natives of Italy, who 
had that name given them becauſe they had been there ab origine 
from the beginning, and did not derive their origin from any other 
Nation. Others pretend that the Aborigines were vagabonds and 
vagrants, who coming from different countries, met accidentally in 
Italy, and there lived by rapine ; for which reaſon the fame writers 

call them Aberrigines, that is to ſay, a wandering people, like 
thoſe whom the antients ſtiled Leleges, by which they meant ſuch 
adventurers as have been deſcribed. D. Hal. B. 1 p. 8. 

But Dionyſius, who was perſuaded that the Aborigines came from 

Arcadia, ſays, that they were called by that name from their living 


; upon mountains, in which the Arcadians much delighted ; and if fo, 
| it muſt be derived from & v , which imports as much as 
mountaineers, or natives of the mountains. D. Hal. B. 1. p. 11. 
4 That the Aborigines were from Arcadia, as Varro alſo believed, Sir 
, Walter Raleigh ſeems to think probable. This name of Aborigines, 
P ſays he, (to omit other ſignifications that are ſtrained) imports as ; 
] much as original or native of the place which they poſſeſſed ; which ; 
0 tittle the Arcadians are known in a vaunting manner to have always » 
i uſurp'd, fetching their antiquity from beyond the moon, But he is tf 
E inclined to think, with Reyneccius, from ſeveral paſſages in D. Hal. ? 
N Strabo, Fuſtinand Pliny, that Italy did not take that * 
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and the firſt Greeks who came into Italy; and that Ha- 
p. 27, 28. Ius, a conqueror, and one of the deſcendants of Oeno- 

trus, gave it the name which to this day it retains. 

D. Hal. p. From whatever country the Aborigines came, they 

7. were obliged to maintain long wars againſt the Siculi, 

(the firſt inhabitants of Italy) till, having received a 

| conſiderable reinforcement by the arrival of a colony of 

p. 14, & Pelaſgi from Theſſaly, they drove out their enemies, 

ſeg. and ſeized upon their towns; after which they granted 

a large extent of land to the Pelaſgi, and borrowed 
from them many of the cuſtoms of Greece. | 
As for the Siculi, they, being chaced out of all the 
7 countries of Jtaly, took refuge in Sicily, which was at 
| that time poſſeſſed by the Sicani, a people originally of 
Spain. And at length the Pelaſgi themſelves, not be- 
ing able to bear up againſt divers calamities with which 
they were afflicted, returned moſt of them into Greece, 
and retained there the name of Tyrrheni, which they 
had gained by their living in the neigbourhood of that 
nation during their ſtay in tal. 

p. 24 About ſixty years before the war of Troy, another 
colony, which came from Peloponneſus under the con- 
duct of Evander the Arcadian, ſon of Carmenta (or The- 
mis) a propheteſs, arrived in a port of Latium. Faunus 
then reigned over that petty Kingdom, and was a Prince 
of humanity and Prudence. He conſidered, that no- 
thing was to be fear'd from a few unhappy men, who 

had been convey'd thither in only two veſſels; and he 
therefore ſuffered Evander to ſettle on a ſmall unculti- 
vated hill near the Tiber, where the Arcadian built a 
little town and called it Pallanttum, after the name of 


the Oenotrian, but from Ætolus and a colony of Ætolians, which un- 
der him ſettled in that country. The word Italia, ſays he, differs in 
nothing from Aitolia, fave that the firſt letter is caſt away, which in 
the Greek words is common, and the letter o is changed into a, which 
change is found in the name of Ætthalia, an Iſland near Italy peopled 
by the Ætolians; and the like changes afe very familiar in the Æolic 
dialect, which dialeR, (being almoſt proper to the Ætolians) the ac- 
cent and pronunciation, together with many words little altered, 
were retained bythe Latines, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus, Quintilian, 
and Priſcian the Grammarian teach. Hiſt. of the World, p. 458,459. 
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Chap. I. 


| Kygeop, i. e. the Lord of all material ſubſtances. 


The R 0 Min HIS TOR. 
his native city in Arcadia, which a popular commotion 
had conſtrained him to leave. The hill itſelf was thence 


called the hill Palatinus, which in the time of pos 
ſtood in the center of Rome. 


Evander eſtabliſhed in this _ lane the worſhipp as: 


of the Gods of his own country. Pan was the tutelar 
Deity of the Arcadians. They invok'd him to preſerve 
their flocks from the wolves. And as the temple which 


had been dedicated to him in Greece was called h Lyrtum, 
ſo that which Evander built, or rather cut in a rock, 


in Italy, was named i Lupercal The Arcadian ceremo- 
nies were retain'd in his worſhip, and only the Greek 
name of his temple changed into a Latin one. 


Evander built altars likewiſe, in Pallantium, to K Vice p. 


* and Ceres, and inſtituted the feſtival 1 of the 


* 


h building of the temple of Pan under the name of en 
or Lupercal, anſwered to the idea which the Pagans had formed to 
themfelves of Pan, whom they looked upon as the tutelar God of 
their flocks againſt the Wolves. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 25. ſays, that of 
all the Gods, the Arcadians worſhipp'd Pan with the moſt devotion. 
Nay, theſe people, according to Macrobius, called him dy Th; yang 
C. & R. 

The Lupercal was a cavern dug in a rock in a corner of mount 
Palatine. Some authors and amongſt them Ovid;-pretended that 
Romulus and Remus conſecrated this cave, becauſe it had been the 
retreat of the wolf that ar Hen them. 


Illa loco nomen fecit, locus ipſe 3 Faſt. . 


In commemoration of this, the Romans placed there a brazen ſtatue, 


repreſenting a wolf fuckling the twins. Fulvius Urſi nus thinks 'tis 


the ſame which may be ſeen at preſent on the Capitol, at the WY 
of the Conſervators. 


. k The Latines adored Figory and Ceres before the ons. Gods 


Jupiter. Juno, &c. They repreſented Victory under the form of a a 


young girl with wings, painted white. Ceres was repreſented like 
the mother of a family, with a long training robe, an held in her 
hand ſome ears of corn, or poppies. C & R. 


This feſtival, ſays D. Hal. was called by the Arcadians Hippo- 


CRATIA, but by cha Romans CONSUALI1A, from Conſus a name after- | 
ward given to Neptune, in the time Ronin 


Be fore Romulus the ſubtęrraneous cavern made by order of Ewan- 
der was dedicated only to the Equeſtrian Neptune; but Romulus, 


when he deligned to carry off the Sabine women, took occaſion 


| from 
* ; | 


26. 
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big. Equeſtrian er , ſo called, becauſe, according to the 
Georg. Greek Fable, NepTuNe, with a ſtroke of his Trident, 


57% 12-raiſed the firft horſe out of the earth; or, beennſe, ac- 
5 _— to Diodorus and Pauſanias, he Was the Firſt 
man 


p. 233. o found out the art of breaking horfes m. During 
Parſan. l. 1577 77 eee 
y. c. 21. | | | 


from this altar, which he had found under ground, to celebrate thoſe 
games at which he executed his deſign; and as this project was the 
effect of a long deliberation, he therefore called the Divinity, whoſe 
worſhip furniſhed him with the opportunity, Conſus, that is, The 
god of counſel. Theſe games conſecrated to the Equeſtrian Neptune, 
or otherwiſe to Conſus, were celebrated ever after at Rome, and 
called, by way of eminency, the Roman or great games. They con- 
| ſiſted chiefly in chariot and horſe races; at firſt they held only one 
day, but they were afterwards prolonged to two, then to three, and 
at length even to nine. They were celebrated in the great Circus, 
and called alſo, Ludi Circenſes, or, the games of the Circus. C. & R. 
m This CHEVALIER NEPTUNE, to whom Diadarus and Pauſanias 
ive the honour of being, not only the firſt Riding 1 60 but the 
fr Admiral of a Fleet, and the inventor of ſhips (on which account 
the mariners, after his death, worſhip'd him as God of the ſea) was, 
according to Sir Iſaac Newton (Chron. p. 67. & 230.) the Brother 
and Admiral of SEs OST RIS King of Egypt, ſon of AMMon, (deify'd 
after his death by the name of JurITERN Ammon.) He conjectures 
(upon no weak grounds) that the ſeveral names, Bacchus, Osikis, 
SrtRis, Bus1r1s, Mars, HERCULES and SesosTR1S, were names of 
one and the ſame man; and that this man was no other than the 
Ses Ac or SHISHAK of the old teſtament, whoſe ſiſter So.omon 
married, and who pillaged Jeruſalem in the p th year of Renonoan, 
(the ſon of Solomon, but not by his Egyptian Queen.) 


Tbe following particulars are part of Sir Iſaac Newton's hiſtory of 
this mighty Conqueror: _ 
„ SESOSTRIS being brought up to hard labour by his father 
* AMMoN, warred firſt under his father, being the HERO or 
«© HexcurLEs of the Egyptians during his father's reign, and after- 
« wards their KING. E 85 . 
Under his father, whilſt he was very young, he invaded and 
conquered Treglodytica, and thereby ſecured the harbour of the 
* Redſea, near Coptos in Egypt; | 
And then he invaded Ethiopia, and carrried on his conqueſt 
ſouthward as far as to the region bearing cinnamon : 
And. his father, by the aſſiſtance of the Edomites, having built 
«« afleet on the Red ſea, he put to ſea, and coaſted Arabia Felix, 
«« going to the Perfran Gulph and beyond, and in thoſe countries 
ſet up columns with inſcriptions denoting his conqueſts ; — - 
| EP EF £1 | C wind. 46 Aftec 
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Chap. I. The 5 
the celebration of this Feſtival, a ceſſation from labour D. H. 
was granted to all“) Hot ſes and mules, and they were p. 26. 
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After theſe things he invaded LIE VA, and: fought! the Africans 

„ with" Clubs, and thence is painted with a club in his hand: 
And after the gopqueſt of LII VA, by which Egypt was fur- 
niſhed with horſes [in greater abundance than ever before] and 
«furniſhed So LH and his friends; he prepared a fleet on the 
Mediterranean, and went on weſtward upon the coaſt of Ffric, to 

* ſearch thoſe countries, as far as to the Ocean, and iſland Erythra. 

« or Cadet in Spain; as Macrobius (Saturn. J. 5. c. 21.) informs _. 


TN 4 * 
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1 * 75 1 * 2 
us from Pagyaſis and Pherecydes : [it Seſo/tris was their Hercules z] —_ 
and there he conquered: Geryon, and at the mouth of the Straits | | 

* ſet up the famous. Pillars. OR „„ 
unit ad octaſum mundique extrema Seſoflris.  _ gr 8 
Soo _—y ö 2 1. 10. 9 


+ Then he returned through Spain, and the ſouthern coaſt of 
« France and /taly, with the cattle of Geryon, his FLEET altendin 
« him by ſea, and left in Sicily the Sicani, a people which he had 
brought from San . & c. Chron. p 214. 

In this Expedition his ADNIt was his brother Nær TUNE, who, 
becauſe. the fleet, Which he commanded, conſiſted of Three ſqua - Cn, 
drons, was repreſented by the ancients with a TRID ENT: And be- p. 226. 
cauſe he reigned, over L1BYa, the country from which. norsEs | 
emen tame, he was called EQuesTzxian Ner runs. „ 16. 
Is it not poſſible, that Nx YrUNE, who whenever he lived, was 
donbtleſs a ſeaman, and probably the firſt who commanded a fleet 
of long ſhips with ſails, might owe his Knighthoad to his having. for | 
the enfign of his ſhips, the figure of 4 hoy/e ? Sir I/aac Newton p. 150. 
obſerves, that the fable of Jupiter's aſſuming the ſhane of a Bull, | 
had its origin from a Bull's being the. enfign of the ſhip in which 
EUROPA was Carried away from. Zidon Now Pauſanias (in B. 8. c. 

25.) gives us a fable of NErTUNE's changing himſelf into a Horſe, 
and for the fake of a woman too, . lt ſeens, that while CEAESwas 
rambling about in queſt of her ſtolen dauchrer, NeyTouNE ſaw her 
and fell in love with her: She, to avoid his importunities by a diſ- 

guile, transformed her ſeſf into a Mare: But NEUN E, having diſ- 
covered the cheat, (et ved her as good a trick, by changing himſelf 1 
into a Horſe ; in which ſhape he purſued her and compaſſed his ends. 
Perhaps the meaning of this courtſhip of CERTHS by Nerr pur, in 
the ſhape of a Hokse, might be no more, than that NeeTune with 
a fleet of ſhips, which hay, tor their enaſigns. or in their heads, the 
hgure of a horſe, purſued and took ſome: veſſels loaded with Cox x; 
or perhaps failed to S1c1ii.y. the country of Ceres, for Corn ; 
for thither, according to D Hal. the great Hegcuues (Sir Iſaac's 
SESOSTRI1S) failed when he left Italy | 
. a Ay 
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the Aborigines, did not a little contribute to improve 


and civilize the latter. Some ſay that the art of ex-. 


fling their thoughts by literal characters * was firſt 
taught them by theſe Arcadians, who had themſelves 


but lately learnt it. Euander likewiſe habituated their 


ears to the ſounds of thoſe muſieal inſtruments he had 


D. Hal. 
p. 32. 


Chron. p. 
17. &. 25 


has rightly placed the arrival of Hzezcvrus in Traly. For Dm 


. 7 oe | 
Tis obſervable that the ſame Ewandler, who is ſaid to have been 
the fr ff who recogniſed HercuLes for à God, and to have erect- 
ed an altar to him preſent, is alſo ſaid to have ##//#uted the Feſtival 


of the EQuesTrRIan NeeTuNE ; who according to Sir Iſaac. 
_ Newton, was the Admiral of the Egyptian HercuLes, that is, 


* 


of SeSosTRIS. 8 | 


Sir Iſaac Newton, in his ſhort chronicle, places EvanDeR's going 
into Italy above ſixty years later than the arrival of this Egyptian 
Hercules there, but be aſſigns no reafon any where for ſo placing 
it; and he obſerves (Chron. p. 182.) that Dionyſius makes them 
contemporary. And this would ſeem more probable, if Sir T/aac 


Aus tells us, that EVA VER, who taught letters t6-the Aborigines, 
had himſelf but lately learnt them: conſequently we ſhould ſup- 
poſe that he flouriſhed ſoon after CapMUs brought letters into 
Greece. And from CapmMus's coming into Greece to the coming 
of HercvuLes into 7taly, there are little more than thirty Feats, by 
Sir Iſaac's computation ; and but fever” years from the time that 
ASTER1vsS, the SaTURN of the Latines (who was the huſband of 
Eu go a, the filter of Capmus), fled from Crete into Italy,” and 
introduced letters there, to the arrival of HencvLtzs. But Sir 


Iſaac ſays in his introduction (p. 8.) that he does not pretend to be 


* 


exad to a year ; there may be errors [in his calculations] of five or 
ten years and fometimes twenty. © © i 
The Greek characters were the firſt the Lutines made uſe of; 


there were ſome viſible proofs of this remaining in the time of 


rh The treaty which Targuin the proud made'with the 
Gabini, was ſtill to be ſeen in the time of Dion Hal. in the temple 
of Jupiter Fidius. It was written in Greek letters, tho“ in Latin 
words, upon a wooden fhield cover'd with the fkin of the ox, 


which had been ſacrificed on that occafion. D. Hal. B. 4. p. 257. - 


The Latines, in conſideration of the Benefits they received 
from. Sander and his mother Carmenta, (ſo called from the word 


carmen, ſhe being a Propheteſs who ſung her oracles in verſe) paid 


them divine honours after their deaths, and Rome continued to 
offer ſacrifices to them when in her greateſt ſplendor. wh 


„ 
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Chap. I. Tb Roux Hisrory 79: 
In the mean time one of thoſe Heroes, to whom. the P. H. 
- 8ntients gave the name of Her cuLts came from Spain P. 33: 34 
into the country where Faunus and Ev anNDer had 

their fettlements. The ſtory of HeRcuLEs being ſent 
by Euryſibeus to the Iſland Erythea (Gades) to bring 

from thence Geryon's cows to Argos; and likewiſe the 
ſtory of Cacusthe eow - ſtealer, Diony/ius rejects as meer 

Fables. Thoſe authors (ſays he) who have written 

hiſtorically of Hercules, ſeem to come nearer the truth, 

when they tell us, that he was the greateſt captain of 
his time, and, at the head of a mighty army, overran 
the whole earth (quicquid terrarum oceanus cingit ;) 

that he civilized the nations which he conquered, eſta- 
bliſhing among them legitimate governments, and ex- 

cellent Jaws, and uſing his endeavours to open a free 

and ſafe commerce, by land and fea, between all na- 
tions: So that he did not come into /aly, a ſingle, ad- 
venturer, driving cattle before him. For (adds the 
hiſtorian) it was no good road from Spain to Argos, and 
he would never have been ſo honour'd in Italy as he 
was had he only paſſed through the country: But he 
came attended by numerous forces, to conquer it, and 
to ſubject all its inhabitants to his obedience. This, to 
the benefit of the conquered, he effected, though not 
without difficulty, from the vigorous oppoſition of ſome 
of the nations, and eſpecially of the Ligurians, in his 
paſſage over the Alps. Cacus p, who withſtood Her- 

CULES, ſeems to have been the chief of a people in the 

neighbourhood of Faunus and Evander Becauſe, after 

the reduction and death of this enemy, HeRcuULES 
diſpoſed of his lands, partly to the ſubjects of thoſe - 
two princes, and partly to ſome of his own troops, 
which he left behind him in Hay, (For it was his 
cuſtom to recruit his army with the people he ſubdued, 
and, when they had ſerved him faithfully for ſome time, 
to reward them with lands, and eaſy ſettlements, in 
other countries which he had conquered by their aſſiſt- 


7 One night when the troops of Hercules were afieep, Cacus 
came upon them by ſurprize and carried off their baggage and 
proviſionsy and hence the Fable of his ſtealing from Hercules 
Geryon's COWS. 


LR» : - ance) 


1 © 'The ROMAN HISTORY. Book I. 
ance) Theſe troops of Hercules made themſelves at firſt 
a ſeparate republic: but at length, by ſocial intercourſe 
and a mutual communication of cuſtoms and manners 
they grew into one body with the Aborigines, and the 
Arcadians of Evander; and all diſtinctions ceaſed. 
Dion. Hal. ExvANDER is ſaid by ſome to have recognized HE R- 
p. 32. cbrks for a God, and to have been the firſt that did 
ſo, erecting an Alara, and AY bull to my, 
even 2 
When the con ueter hed ſettled every thing i in nah 
to his mind, and when his fleet was arrived from Spain, 
he embark'd and paſſed into Sic, 
Hie had ſtaid long enough in Italy to build Hetcalas: 
neum, and to have two ſons, Pallas and Latinus, the 
firſt by Lavinia the daughter of Evander, the other by 
a north- county girl (Hyperborea Paella) whom, in his 
Progreſs, he had received from her father as a hoſtage. 
*Tis faid that he had no private converſation with her 
till he came into 7raly, but then took a liking to her; 
and ſhe proved with child. The mother at his depar- 
ture from Italy, he graciouſly gave in marriage to Fus 
nus; hich oceaſioned an opinion, entertained by many, 
that Latinus was the ſon of Faunus whereas in truth 
he was only his ſucceſſor, and was the a of Her- 
cules OY Ho, 
Dion. Hal. F. IV. IT was this Latinus who reigned i in *. Eads | 
8. 1. 45. When AEneas arrived there. Being then in war avith. 
his Heighbours the Rutuli r, and fortune not t favouring 


p. 35. 


0 This altar was called Ara FE was + remaining at Rene? in 
the time of Auguſtus. It ſtood in the ox-market; but notwithſtand- 
ing, its fine name, it was very much neglected, and very poorly 
adorned. Hercules was invoked in all verbal bargains to be the 
voucher of the faith and ſincerity of the parties, by this form of an 
oath, Me Dius Fidius, which comprehended all the energy: of this 
ita me Dius Fidius adjuvet. According to ſeveral commentators, 
theſe  monoſyllables, my and #, had the ſame force amongft the 
Latines as the prepoſition per; ſo me Dius Fidius, and per dium 
Fidium. “ Ca or and per Caſtorem, ſignified the ſame things. This 
form of ſpeech anſwered to theſe particles , vy, which the 
Greeks made uſe of before their oaths. C. & N. 

r Fhe Rutuli inhabited the ſea coaſt of the can di Roma, 
between Patrica and Nettuno. C. & R. 
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his arms, it greatly added to his perplexity, to hear 
that a foreign army had made a deſcent upon his coaſts, 
pillaged the maritime part of his dominions, and were 


fortifying themſelves in a camp at a little diſtance from 


the ſea. Inſtantly he marched with all his forces a- 
gainſt theſe ſtraugers , hoping to get rid of them at 
once: but when, drawing near them, he perceived 


that they were armed after the Greek menner, and _— B. 1. 


keeping exactly their ranks, they ſtood retolutely pre-“. 
par d for battle, he began to doubt of the ſucceſs, and, 
inſtead of fighting, deſired a parly. Aneas by the 
mention of Troy, the place of his nativity, utterly de- 
ſtroyed and reduced to aſhes, ard by the relation of 
his battles againſt the united power of Greece, fill'd 
Latinus at once with terror and compaſſion. The 
7 rejar proceeded in words to this effect: 


A place of refuge and a quict ſettlement are what, Dion. Hal. 
by the direction of the Gods, we ſcek in this coun-B. 1. p. 47. 


try, We are not come upon your coafts as enemies. 
We have indeed taken by force wherewith to ſupply 
our preſſing wants; neceſſity compelled us to this 
unbecoming violence; but we intreat you not to be 
_ offended at what is paſt, nor to look upon it as an act 


ſervices, the injuries we have done you againſt our 
inclination; Our ſtrength and our courage, which have 
been often tried, ſhall be employed to defend your 
lands from invaſion, and to invade thoſe of your 
enemies. But if rejeRting our humble ſupplication, 
you determine for a war, it will neither be the firſt 
nor the greateſt that we ſhall have ſuſtained,” 
Latinus, ſtruck with the Magnanimity and boldneſs 
of the Trojan leader and his followers, and conſidering 
that theſe ſtrangers might do him great ſervice in his 
preſent wars, eaſily granted their requeſt, enter'd into 
a league with them, and aſſigned them a tract of land 
for a ſettlement. They, in return, employed their arms, 
vaJour and experience in defence of Latinus, who came 
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* The Trojans were then but 600. Selimus. S . 
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p. 48. 49 · at length to have ſo great a confidence in the Trojan 


P · 


52. 


Prince, that he gave him Lavinia his daughter and 
only child in marriage *, and thereby ſecuted to him 


the ſucceſſion to the Latin throne. 


Lavinia therefore could not but be dear to ncas, 
who in proof of it gave her name to the camp which 


he had pitched; and inſtead of Troy called it Lavinium. 


And as all the Trojans followed the example of their 
leader, and by matriages made alliances with Latine 


families, they and the Latines in a little time became 


one people. | RY 
$. V. THE proſperity of Æneas proved the ruin of 
urnus, a young Prince, the Queen's nephew, and 
educated in the palace under the eye of Latinus, and 


who had therefore entertained hopes of marrying La- 


vinia and of ſucceeding to the throne. To revenge 
himſelf for this diſappointment, he went over to the- 
Rutuli, and ſoon after brought on a battle between 
them and the Latines, in which he and Latinus both 
u periſhed; and thus Zneas, by the death of his fa- 
ther-in-law, and by that of a dangerous rival, came 
into quiet poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Latium, which. 


he governed wiſely, and tranſmitted to his poſterity. 


EMEA reign'd three years, and applied himſelf 
no leſs to the regulation of religion, than to the neceſ- 
fary meaſures for his defence and ſecurity, He efta- 
bliſh'd in Latium the worſhip of the Gods of his own 
country. The two * Palladiums, which had been the 
protectors of Troy before it was ruined, became the 
| N N tutelar 


 Zneas, according to Virgil, loſt bis firſt wife Creuſa in the dark, 
when he was making his eſcape from Trg. I 

u According to Livy B. 1. c. 2. Turnus ſarvived this battle. 

* Theſe were two ſtatues, whereof one was the original, and 
the other the copy: ſo that properly ſpeaking, there was but one 
true Palladium © . „ : 
__ Ovid ſpeaks of this ſtatue as an image of Pallas which fell down 
from Heaven upon one of the hills near Trey. According to Diodo- 
rus, it fell at Peſinus, a city of Phrygia: it was made of wood, and 
held a pike im its right hand, and a diſtaff and ſpindle in its left: To 
which he adds, that this miraculous image was put into the hands 
ho es ” | ws tad | a 


Chap. I. be ROMAN HISTORY. 
tutelar Deities of Lavinium, and in proceſs of time, of 
the whole Roman Empire. They wete ſhut up at Rome 
in the temple of Yz/a, and to the Veſtals only was per- 
mitted the fight of them. ne 


83 


Dionyſius is of opinion, that Tneas brought into D. Hal. 
Itah, together with the Palladiums, the ſtatues of the B. 1. p. 56 


Great Gods, honoured by the Greeks, and more eſpe- 
cially by thoſe of Samothrace ; And hetells us, he is 
ſupported in this opinion by the authority of Cs 
Dardanus, who took all poſſible core to preſerve the precious de- 
poſitum, having been told by the Oracle of Apollo, that his new 
city of {lion ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long as he kept this preſent from 


Heaven in it, and no longer. And this tradition, fabulous as it is, 


was the foundation of that religious reſpect the Romans paid the 
Palladium. D Hal, [B. . 6 + 55. 56, and B. 2 p. 127.) frankly 
owns, that there were many ſecrets belonging to this piece of anti - 
quity, which he was not let into; adding, that it was unlawful to. 
diſcoyer them to the. prophane vulgar. Rm when the world 
came to be enlighten'd by Chriflianity, the cheat was ſoon diſco- 
ver'd, and even the keepers of this pretended divinicy, made no 
ſeruple of undeceiving the credulous people. Arnobius and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, agree in their account of the Palladium, that, 
it was made of the bones of Pelops, that antient King of Pelopon- 
neſus, and that the Pagans themfelves had betray'd this fecret. 
Clemens Alexandrinus goes farther, and diſcovers the ſhameful 
rites of that myſterious worſhip, which the antient Pagans paid.to 
this and two other ſtatues, on which the fate of cities and nations 
were ſuppoſed to depend. He ſeems to have thought them pie- 
ces of necromancy. \ He tells us, that 4thenodorus diſeover'd the 
compoſition of which the ſtatue of Serapis, the tutelar God of 


$ 


the Apyptians, was made. And he adds theſe words. 


Se ſoſtris hawing ſubdued many nations of Greece brought away 
from thence all forts of artificers, and he ordered one Briaxes to make 
a ſtatue of Oſitis, one of his anceſtors, which the artificer did, uſing 
all ſorts of metals and precious flones in it, to render his work the 
more perfect; and he took particular care 10 put into it a perfume, 
with which the bodies of Oſiris and Apis had been enbalmed; from 
their two names, therefore. the ſtatue was called Olrapis, and af- 
terwards, by corruption, Serapis. | 

The ſame Clemens Alexandrinus i 
Jupiter Olympius, the tutelar God of Greece, was made of the bones 
of an elephant. From all which we may conjecture, that the tu- 
telar Gods of the ſeveral countries of the Pagan world were ſo 
many Taliſmans, made according to the rules of magick. 

But to return to the Palladium. it may be aſked whence it got that 
name? The common anſwer is, that it repreſented the Goddeſs Pal- 
1 4 las, 


nforms vs. that the ſtatue ok 
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who wrote a hiſtory. of Samathrace ; Saſyrus, who made 


a collection of ancient fables; and Arglinus the moſt 


antient poet known. 
VI. BUT while p "bb was thus employ'd, the 


Nutuli enter d into a league with the Hetrurians v. againſt 
a ſtranger, whoſe good fortune they envied. Eſpecially 


Mexzentius, King of the Tyrrhenians*, was alarm'd at 
the too frequent arrival in Jtaly of colonies from the 


eaſtern nations, their numerous ſettlements, and the 


encroachments they made upon the'lands of the firſt 
inhabitants. Fear and Jealouſy eee made him 
take the field. | 

While the confederate armies were advancing towards 
Lavinium, either to beſiege it, or to draw the Trojan 
to an engagement, /Zneas marched out, and gaye them 
battle. The action laſted till night, and equal bravery | 
was ſhewn on both ſides: But Æneas being puſhed to 
the banks of the Numicus*, and forced into that river, 
was there drown'd. The 7 rojans conceal'd his body, 
and to make him paſs for a Deity. in the minds of his 
credulous ſubjects, pretended that he had vaniſh'd away 
on a ſudden; accordingly, a temple was erected to 


# 


FD but gd is "Wa e to believe, that the Goddeſs owed 
both her name and origin to the ſtatue. Dion. Hal. [B. 1.p. 55 gives 


us the following ſtory of the Palladium, upon the teſtimony vi Ca- 


liſtratus. Pallas, ſays he, was a King of Arcadia, and the father 
of Chry'e ; ſhe was married to Dardanus and had this flatue for ber 
portion, and called it Pallas's preſent, | who in all probability made 
this Taliſman. In after tunes, to gain it veneration, fable made it 
the ſtatue of a Goddeſs, who bote the name of Arcadian Pallas. 

And what ſtrengthens this conjeQuure is, that the Palladium repre- 
ſented a young inan armed from head to foot, As it was ealy to 
taiſtake the ſex, the vulgar made it a warlike Goddets, C. & R. 

7 We are to underſtand here the people of that part ot ancient 
Hetruria, which comprehended what is now called St. Peter's 
Patrimony, the dutchy of Caftro, and the territories of Orvieto 
and Perugia, C. & R. 

? Mergentius had under his dominion that territory which depend- 
ed on the ancient city 4g ylla, now Cerweteri, in the Eecclefiaftical 
State. C K. R. 

* The Numicus, now Rio de Nimi, according to o geographers, 
was formerly a river. It is now ſcarce more than a fivulet. It 
ran cloſe by Lavinium. C. & R. 


him 
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him, with an inſcription b upon it, which declared him | 
at leaſt a demi-god. Such was the end of Ænteas, the 
Trojan Prince fo much celebrated by the Greek and La- 
tine poets, and who, , becauſe he was illegitimate, and 
born of a mother remarkable for her beauty, was, a- 
greeable to the manner of ſpeaking in thoſe times, 
called the ſon of Venus. . 
The death of neas cauſed no diſorder in the affairs 
of the Latines. His colony and kingdom ſubſiſted under 
the adminſt ration of his ſon Eurileon, who ſucceeded him. 
This Prince was born at Troy of Creihſa, the daughter of 
Priam , and had come with his father into Italy. He 
bad changed his name, and at this time bore that of 
Aſcanius, the name of his elder brother, who had been: 
left in Bitbynia. The young King did not think it ad- 
viſeable to engage immediately in a pitch'd battle with 
= a formidable enemy, whoſe pride was elevated by the 
death of neas: He had the prudence to confine him- 
; ſelf within the walls of Lavinium, and to try what 
could be done by negotiation, before he had recourſe to 
arms. The haughty Mezentius demanded of the La- 
tines, as one of the conditions of a peace, that they 
ſhould pay him yearly, by way of tribute, all the wine 
produced in the territory of Latium. Aſcanius preferred D. Hal. 
an honourable war to a ſhameful dependence. To B. 1-p.52. 
break off a treaty ſo injurious to his people, he cauſed | 
all the vines throughout his dominions to be conſecrat- 
ed to Jupiter: and by thus transferring the demefi to 
the God, he made the eſtate unalienable, i 
IT be enemy had pitched their camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Lavinium; and the flower of their youth, 
under the command of Lauſus, the ſon of Mezentius, 
lay intrench'd almoſt at the gates of the city. The 
Trojans, who had been accuſtomed, during a ten years 
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d This inſcription, according to Aurelius Victor, was in theſe 
words: Patri Deo Indigeti. T be word Indiges, with theLatines, ſigni- 
hed one of thoſe Gods who had beenof the race of men, and at length 
were ceify'd. I he ſame Aneas, according to Livy, B. 1.c. 2. had di- 
vine honours paid him, under the name of Jupiter Indiges. C. & R. 

© He had three names, Eurileon, lulus, and Aſcanius. 


ſiege, 


86 De Roman His Tory. | Book l. 
ſiege, to make briſk ſallies upon the beſiegers, march'd 
out in the night, and vigorouſly attack'd the poſt where 

p. 53. Lauſus commanded. His entrenchments were forced; 
and then the army in the plain, intimidated by the 
defeat of their advance-guard, Immediately fled. The 
Latines purſued them, and in the purſuit Lauſus was 

lain; which, with the check his troops had received, 
ſo diſcouraged Mezentius, that he immediately ſued for 

Livy B. 1. peace. It was agreed, that for the future the Tiber 

6. 3- ſhould be the boundary, both to the Latines and He. 
Frurlans. | | 1 

D. Hal. §. VII. BUT now Lavinia, whom AZneas at his 

B. 1. p.56.death had left with child, entertained a ſtrong jealouſy 

| of the ambition of her ſtep-ſon, whom victory made 
abſolute in his new dominions; and ſhe feared to ex- 

_ Poſe the infant, ſhe was going to be delivered of, to 

the danger of his politicks. She fled therefore into 

the woods, truſting herſelf to the care of one Tyrrhenus, 

chief of her father Latinys's ſhepherds, and was there 
delivered of a fon, who from the place of his birth 

took the ſurname of Sylvius. But the Queen's flight, 

who had diſappear d on a ſudden, occaſioning ſuſpi- 

cions at Lavinium prejudicial to the reputation of A/- 

Aur. Vic-canius, he cauſed diligent ſearch to be made after her, 

. calm'd her fears, and engaged her to return to the 

Rom. Liey. town with her ſon, whom he ever after treated as a 

B. 1. c. 3. brother. And as Lavinium was in reality the patri- 

| mony of Lavina, and a demeſn which ought therefore 
to deſcend to Sylvius, it was, perhaps, for this reaſon, 
that Aſcanius determined to yield it to them, and to 
build another city where to fix his reſidence. This 

D. Hal. new city he called Alba Longa v; Alba, as the hiſtorians 

BI. p. and tell us, from a white ſow which Aneas found in the 

Livy B. 1 place where it was built; and Longa, both to diſtin- 

F. 3. guiſhit from another town named Alba, and becauſe 

p. Hat. without having much breadth, it extended itſelf the 

p. 53. Whole length of a lake near which it was founded. 


Þ Alba was probably ſituated between Monte Cave and the lake 5 
of Caſtello Gandolpho. C. & R. Fs 
It 


Chap. J. be RoMAN HISTORx. | 

It was thirty years after the building of Lavinium, p. 56. 
that Aſcanius removed to Alba, and there he died, after 
a reign of about thirty-eight years, twelve of which 
he had reſided at his new ſettlement. He left, by a 
wife, whoſe name hiſtory has not tranſmitted thy us, at 
leaſt one ſon, who was born in Alba, and called /ilys; 
ſo that there remained of the poſterity of Afneas a ſon 
and a grandſon, the one Æneas Sylvins, the other this 
Hilus and between them 1 the right ef ſucceſſion to 
the e Lazine throne. 

$ VIII. THE Latines not thinking it for their inter 7574. 
reſt to continue divided under two governments, re- 
ſolved to unite Aba and Lavinium into one dominion : 
and as Sylvius, being the grandſon of Latinus, ſeem'd 
to have the beſt title to the whole, the people who 
were judges, decreed it to him. However, to pre- 
vent diviſions, and to make /iiJus ſome amends, they 
conferred on him the ſovereing power in affairs of re- 
ligion. It was perhaps, from hence that the Julii con- 
ſtantly preſerved the priefthood in their Fly and 
3 Cæſars always aſſumed the quality o high- 

rieſts 

© $ IX. THE kingdom of Alba continued for near 
400 years in an almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity under 
ZEneas Sylvius and his ſucceſſors, without being either 
conſiderably: diminiſhed or increaſed. But as a ſtate 
which remained ſo long in peace afforded little matter 
for hiſtory, we have Vans any thing left us, beſides 
the names of its Kings, and the number of years which 
each of them reigned. 

AEneas Sylvius Poſthumus, died after a reign of 29 
years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon. ®. 

Aneas Slvius, who governed Latium 31 years. 
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© The Latine ſtate fovnks to have had no greater extent, than 
from Alba to the mouth of the Tyber, nor any other towns than La- 
vinium, Alba Longa and perhaps Laurentum, where Latinus kept 
his court at the time of Aneas's arrival ; if after all Laviniumand 
laurentum were not the ſame town. C. & R. 
4 This ſtate ſubſiſted, according to D. Hal. about 430 years, 
reekoning from Æneas's arrival i in /taſy to the building of Rome. 
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88 . The Roman HISTORY. Book I. 
| * Sylvius, who ſucceeded him, held the enen 
for the ſpace of 51 years. 
Alba reign'd 39. 
Capetus (or according to 2 4a 0 ) 26. 
Capis 28. And 
Calpetus 13. 
Tiberinus, who ſucceeded him, being leſs peaceabl 
inclined than his Predeceſſors, undertook a war whic 
proved fatal to him. In an engagement upon the 
banks of the Tiber, which till then was called Albula, 
he was forced into the river, and being carried away 
by the current, was drown'd. This accident of Ti- 
berinus, who reigned but eight years, cauſed the river's 
name to be changed, and ever ſince it has borne no 
other but that of Tiber. 
Agrippa, ſucceſſor to Tiberinus, after a reign of 41 
years, left the throne to 
Alladius, who reign'd 19 Years, and was ſucceeded 
by Aventinus, who reign'd 37 years, and left his name 
to the hill Aventinus, where he was interred. 

Procas, who ſucceeded him held the ſceptre 23 
years. He was the father of Numitor and Amulius, 
and at his death bequeathed the throne to his elder 

ſon Numitor. 
© Amulius, who doubtleſs ſurpaſs'd his brother in 
underſtanding and courage, had no reſpect either to 
priority of birth, or to the laſt appointment of his 
Liv. B. 1. father. He not only ſnatched the ſceptre from Numitor, 
c.3- and made him paſs his days in retirement; but uſed 
all the cruel precautions of a tyrant to ſecure the throne 
to himſelf, by extinguiſhing his brother's poſterity. 
D. Hal. B. Numitor had ay only ton named Ægeſtus, and a daugh- 
1. p. 62. ter called f Rhea Sylvia. The tyrant cauſed the firſt 
to be ſlain at a hunting, and, to prevent the other from 
having children, conſecrated her to the worſhip of 


* Amulius being the younger brother, ſays Rhotargh: had the gold 
and filver for his portion, and Numitor his father's crown. Amulius 
made vie of his tiches to dethrone his brother. In Rom p. 19. 


t Sometimes Ilia. £ 
Veſia, 
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Veſta, by which ſhe was obliged to perpetual vinglnky, 
But as precaution proved ineffectual ; for” the veſtal, 
either by her own fault, or by violence done-to her, 
became the mother of twins, FRO WOE is relyted 
after the following manner. 
§. X. RHEA STLVIA Was called to the pen. ai gat 
formance of ſome religious ſervice in a temple of Mars 
near the town. A ſpring of water glided thro' the fa» 
cred wood, with which the temple was incloſed ; and 
the prieſteſs, in order to diſcharge one of her facerdo- 
tal functions, went thither to take the neeeſſary water 
for the ſacrifice. Then and there a man diſguiſed in a 
military habit, like that in which Mars was commonly 
repreſented, ſurpriſed and forced the Yeſtal. Amulius's 
ill reputation has made him ſuſpected by ſome, of do- 
ing this violence to his niece himſelf; not ſo much to 
= gratify a brutal paſſion, as to have a pretence of con- 
demning her to that'puniſhment which the law had 
aſſign d for Veftals who proved unchaſte. Others are 
of opinion, that ſne met a young lover there by ap- 
pointment. Be that as it will, Ehea Syluia thence for- 
ward abſtain'd from her functions, and from enteringp. 63 8 
the temple, under, a pretence of an indiſpoſition. Uſur- 
pers are ever ſuſpioious. Amulius ſoon conjectured 
what Kind of diſorder it was that afflicted his niece, 
and therefore cauſed her to be watched. Nay, he feru> 
pled not to tax the father and mother of the Yeflal as 
the contrivers of an intrigue, which might. procure 
them grand children. When Rhea cou'd no longer 
conceal her ſhame, ſhe charged the God Mars with 
being the cauſe of it. The circumſtances of the tem- 
ple, the ſacred wood, and the pretended preſence of al ya 
that God, who was believed to make his reſidence in a | 
ſanctuary 'coriſecrated to him, gave a lefs odious colour 
to the matter, whether her crime, or her misfortune. 
But theſe. things made no impreſſion on the mind of 
Amulius. He not only placed ſome truſty woman about 
her, but appointed a guard of armed men to watch 
her, which they did till ſhe was delivered of two ſons. 
The tyrant took all advantages of this! accident; he 
| laid 
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30 De Roman HISTORx. 
laid open the Yeſta!'s ſhame in an aſſembly of the peo- 

ple, exaggerated her fault, and urged both religion and 
P. Hal. the laws againſt her. Rhea was condemned to be firſt 
p. 64. whip'd, and then put to death; and the fruits of her 


criminal amour to be thrown into the Tiber. But moſt 


Flur. in of the hiſtorians ſay, that Amulius, at the interceſſion 


Rom. p. 19. of his daughter Antho, changed the ſentence againſt 

bea into perpetual impriſonment, and that ſhe was not 
releas'd from her confinement ti} the tyrant was de- 
throned. As to the twins the ſentenee againſt them 


was executed in this manner 
A little wooden trough being prepared, and the two 


infants laid in it, they were carried to the bottom of 


Mount Palatine, and there turn'd a- drift upon the Tiber, 


which at that time overflow d its banks and waſh'd the 
foot of the mountain. The place where they were ex- _ 


Fabius poſed was about 120 furlongs from Alba. The little 
Pictor, 


n ſKiff floated a while without any accident, but at length 
8 being carried againſt a ſtone by the ebbing of the flood, 


purnius it was over: ſet, and the two brothers turned out upon 
Piſo, apud the ſtrand. It has been the general tradition, that a ſhe 


D. Hal. wolf hearing their cries came and ſuckled them; but 


64, Kc. it is more probable that Acca Laurentia, whoſe huſband, 


Fauftulus, found the two children, and who nurſed them, 
was called by the nick name of Lupa, or wolf, for her 
diſorderly life, and that this gave riſe to the fabulous 

miracle. „ „Bale 

5. 71. Fauſtulus was the chief of the King's ſhepherds, and 
being probably well acquainted with the birth of the 
twins, was ſuitably careful of their education: he ſent 
them to Gab, a city of Latium, to learn the Greek 


art in literature. As they grew up, they appeared to have 
om. 
- — ed reſpect, and they aſſumed a ſuperiority over the 


other ſnhepherds, and the country people. A quarre} 


happening between the herdſmen of Amulius and thoſe 


of Numitor, the two brothers took the part of the for- 
mer againſt the latter, of whom in the fray they ſlew 


ſome, wounded others, and put the reſt to flight. The 


worſted party reſolv'd to be reveng'd on Romulus and 
Bey Remus 


Book 1. 


p-20-ſymething great in their mein and air, which command- 


— 
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the t Lupercalia yielded a favourable opportunity to put 

their deſign in execution. While the two brothers were 
ſcouring the plain with their whips in their hands, ac- 
cording to the ceremonies uſed in this feſtival, Remus 


was on a ſudden ſurrounded, taken priſoner, and led 


away to Numitor, before whom he was accuſed of ex- 

erciling a kind of tyranny in the foreſts. The depoſed 

King for the moſt part led a private life in the country, 
in 2 utmoſt ſubjection to the uſurper's will. 


T 
Remus (for ſo the twins were called) and the feſtival of — — 
D. Hal B. 


1. p · 67. 


He Plut. Rom. 


durſt not proceed againſt the perſon accuſed, without; 21 


the conſent of Anulius; but he had no ſooner obtained 
it than he condemned the priſoner to death. The fen- 
tence was juſt going. to be executed, when either out 
_ of inſtinct, compaſſion, or eſteem for a youg fhep- 
herd, whoſe perſon and courage ſpoke ſomething ſupe- 
rior to his condition, he found himſelf ſtrongly. inclined 


to ſave him. He therefore deferred the execution, and 


reſolv'd' to have a moment's conferrence with the eri- 
minal. He aſked him in what part of Latium he was 
born, and who were his parents. Remus replied, that 


his family and the place of his nativity were equally 


unknown to him. All I could learn, ſaid he, from the 


* 


ſhepherds who brought up my brother Romulus and me, P. 


Hal. | 


is, that we are twins, and that we were found expoſed p- 6B. 


8 Valerius Maximus, B. 2.0. 2 F$. 9. pretends, that the feſtival of 


the Lupercalia was not older than the foundation of Rome. Livy, 


L. 1. c. 5. Dion, Hal. B. 1. p. 25. 67. and Plutarch, (Rom. p. 31.} 
are of opinion that this feſlival was brought by Ender out of Greece. 
e ceremonies obſerved in it were theſe. Firſt, two goats and a 
dog were killed; then the fore heads of two young men ot diſtinction 
were touch'd with the bloody knife, and they were to laugh when 
they were thus touched. When this was done, the ſkins of the 
victims Ne cut into thongs and whips for the young men; Who. 
arm'd in this manner, and cover'd only with a pair of drawers, ran 
about the city, and the fields ſtriking all they mer. Ihe youog mar- 
ried women ſuffered themſelves to be ſtruck by them, and believed 
thoſe ſtrokes were a help to fruitfutnets. This feſtival was cele- 
brated the 15th of February. The prieſts who preſided at theſe 
ſacrifices were at firſt divided into two colleges, one whereof was 
for Remus, the other tor Romulus; but afterwards there was a 
third added in honour to Julius Cæſar. This feſtival was chiefly 
celebrated in the villages. C. & R. ' | 
| - 
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8 upon the bank of the river; an anſwer. which i imme 
0 diately ſtruck Numitor with a lively remembrance of bis, 
two grandſons: Their age, which was about eighteen 


years, agreed with the time when the two Princes were 
expoſed upon the Tiber, and there needed no more to 


change his anger and threatnings into tendernels, 


In the mean time Romulus, impatient of the detain- 
ing his brother, was eager to purſue and attack thoſe 


ho had carried him off; but Fauſtulus diſſuaded him 
from it, and on this We? Me diſcloſed to him his birth; 


p. 67, 68. 


Plut. in 
Rom. p. 2 i. 
D. Hal. 


a diſcovery which awaken'd in his breaſt ſentiments 


worthy of his high extraction. He refolv'd at; all Ha- 


zards to attempt the delivering his grandfather and 
mother from che oppreſſion they were under. And 
while he was aſſembling the country people, and dif- 
poſing every thing for the execution of his deſign, 
Numitor made the ſame diſcovery to Remus colicern- 


ing his parents, and the injuſtice they ſuffered, preſs' d 


him to revenge it, and then bid him go and lend Ro. 

mulus to his houſe. Romulus came, and the ſhepherd 
Fauſtulus made haſte to follow, taking with him the 
trough, or {kiff, in which the twins had been, ex xpoſed 


on the river, in order to ſhew it to Numitor. But as 


he entered the gates of the city, he was ſtop'd by the 


Plut. in 


guards, who perceiving an air of haſte and confuſion 


in his looks, imagined he was loaded with. ſomething. 


of conſequence. By chance there was one among them 
who had been at the expoſing of the children, and em- 
ployed in the office; he ſeeing” the trough which Fau⸗ 
fulus could not conceal, and knowing it by its make 
and inſcription, gueſs'd at the buſineſs, and without 
farther delay, telling the King of it, brought in the 
man to be examined. The ſhepherd, without loſing 


his preſence of mind, confeſs'd what his burthen Was, 
and own'd that the twins were living, but pretended 


that they were feeding flocks in a remote deſert. This 
was gaining time, and the brothers made the beſt uſe 


of it. Remus undertook to raiſe the city, and Romulus 


Rom p. 22. to inveſt the king's palace. The country people came 


at the time * and form'd theralelves i Into com- 
panies 


Chap. I. The Ro MA N Niesen s. 


panies of an hundred each. Their enſigns were bun- 
dles of hay, hanging upon poles, which the Latines at 

that time called Manipuli®, and from thence came the 
name of Manipulares, which was originally given to 
troops raiſed in the country. 

With this tumultuous army Romulus beſet the ave- 

nues of the palace, forced the guard, ſlew the tyrant 

(who had reign'd 42 years) and reſtored his grandfather 

IT, to the throne. 

Such was the adventure, according to the com- 
mon tradition, by which the birth of Romulus and 
Remus came to be diſcover'd. Plutarch concludes his 
account of it with theſe words. Theſe are for 
the moſt part the relations of Fabius and Diocles Pe- 

«© paretbius (who, I think, is the firſt that writes of the 
* building of Rome) which ſome ſuſpect to be only fa- 
&« bulous, and invented ftories ; but they are not wholly 

e to be rejected, if we conſider, what ſtrange things 
« Fortune ſometimes brings about, and alſo how im- 

« probable it is, that the Roman Empire could ever 
have arrived at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs and power, 

« if the Gods had not laid the foundation of it, and 
given it a miraculous beginning. 

F. XI. NUMITOR, not long after his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment on the throne, finding that Alba was overſtock'd 
with inhabitants by the inundation of thoſe ruſtick 
troops which Romulus had bronght thither, propoſed toD. Hal. B 
his grandſons that they ſhould make a ſettlement elſe- 1 P. 72. 
where. To this Þ Remus and Romulus very willingly 
conſented, and the King gave them for their new ſettle- 
ment thoſe lands near the Tiber upon which they had 
been caſt by the Waves, and where they bad been 


2 Hence came the wond Wan for a batch which at 
fiſt conſiſted of 100, atterwards 200, and in the decline of the 
. of leſs than eo. 

b Plutarch (in Rom. p 22.) thinks it very poſſible that Remus and 
Romulus reſolved to ſeek another habitation, rather through neceſſity 
than choice, being probably diſcountenanced by the people of Alba, 
who had reaſon to tear every thing from ſuch a troop of fugitive 
$aves and out-laws as attended the two brothers. 


Vor 3” mT” "FM brought 


Ibid. 


there ever ſince its foundation. | He. 
As that handful of people, who came from Alba, _ 
were of themſelves in no condition to found a colony 
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brought up. Numitor alſo ſupply d them with all man- 
ner of inſtruments for breaking up ground, and with 
ſlaves, and beaſts of burthen, and granted to his ſub- 
jects full liberty to join the two brothers. Upon which 


ſome of the beſt families, and among the reſt, ſeveral 
-who were deſcended from the Trojans, choſe to follow 


the fortune of Remus and Romulus; fo that even in 
Auguſtus's time there were in Rome fifty great families 


ſprung from Trojan anceſtors, and which had ſubſiſted 


” 


any thing conſtderable, the two brothers got together 


all the inhabitants of Pallantium and Saturnia, two 


ſmall towns; and it was thought proper to divide thoſe 


who were to be employ'd in building the new city into 


two companies, one under the command of Romulus, 


the other of Remus. But this divifion, which was made 


purely with a view to the publick welfare, and for the 
better carrying on the work, inſtead of anfwering the 
end propoſed gave birth to two rival factions, and pro- 


' duced a jealouſy: between the brothers, which broke 


out when they came to fix upon a place where to plant 
their colony. Romulus declared for mount Palatine 


and Remus for mount Aventine. There was no law 


whereby they could decide their difference; nor could 
either of them pretend a ſuperiority by years or merit. 
The matter was therefore referred to their grandfather 


p. 73. Numitor being very much prepoſſeſſed in favour of Au- 


-gury, with which the Hetruriaps had infected Italy, de- 


clared it his opinion, that the contending parties ought 


to haye recourſe to the Gods, in order to put an end to 


a diſpute which no man had a right authoritatively to 


decide; and accordingly they agreed, that it ſhould be 
determined by the flights of birds©, When the day 


© Augury, or the art of divination, and foretelling future e- 
vents by the flight, cries, or motions of birds, came from the 
Chaldeans to the Greeks, from thence it was tranſmitted to the 
Hetrurians, and from them to the Latines and the Romans. Vid. 
Cicer. de divin. and Orig. J. 4. contra Celf. C. & R. 
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appointed. for the ceremony came, ſome perſons were 


the auguries, and the two brothers poſted themſelves 
each upon his mountain; Remus upon mount Aventine, 
and Romulus upon mount Palatine. FVulturs were to Plut. in 
decide the affair; whoever ſhould firſt ſee any of theſe Rom. p. 


birds, or ſee the greater number of them, was to gain 23. 


his cauſe; for ſaid they, theſe birds are very ſcarce, 


and. ſent by the Gods from foreign countries to foretel 


extraordinary events. Befides, they remembred that 


Hercules uſed to judge of the ſucceſs of his undertakings 


from the flights of vulturs. When the two rivals had 

a while gazed round the horizon, watching the appear- 

ance of a favourable augury, we are told, that Komulus, 

either to divert his brother's attention, or to ſecure to 
himſelf the public voice by a fraud, ſent to tell him ; 
that he had ſeen ſome vulturs. Whilſt the meſſengers 

were yet on their way, Remus actually perceived ſix. 


He ran therefore to mount Palatine to examine the truth _ 


of his brother's augury ; and he had no ſooner got thi- 

ther, than by an unexpected good fortune, twelve 

vulturs appeared to Romulus, who inſtantly cried out in 

a tranſport of joy, and pointing to them with his hand, 

© be judge, be judge yourſelf, brother, of the truth of 

* what my meſſengers have told you.” Remus neverthe- 

leſs diſcovered the cheat; he was informed that 

Romulus did not ſee the twelve vulturs, till after he 

himſelf had ſeen fix : and then one inſiſted on the num- 

ber of birds, the other on the time of ſeeing them. 

The people were divided, each man taking the part of B. Hal. 

his leader; and the diſpute growing warm, from words B. 1. p. 

they came at length to blows. | „„ 
The ſhepherd Fauſtulus throwing himſelf unarmed 


into the crowd to part the combatants, an unlukcy blow 


laid him dead upon the ground; and ſome hiſtorians 
are of opinions, that Remus loſt his life in the ſame ſkir- E 
miſh ; but the greater number place his death later, Liæy, B. r. 
and ſay that he was ſlain by one Fabius, who in a paſſion © © 
ſtruck him on the head with a mattock, for having, in 
derifion, leap'd over the wall of the ixww. city: and 
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76 Ne Roman HISTORY. Book 1. 
| they add, that the murderer was from this action, af- 


| Rom. p. fays, the more common report was, that Remus di 
23. by his brother's own hand. 


b. XII. ROMULUS being now head of the colony, 


by the advantage of more favourable. auguries than 
thoſe of his brother, or rather by having got the bet- 


ly to build the city, which was to be calbd Roma d, in 
alluſion to his name. Mount Palatine was the place 
choſen for his ſituation, and the founder, on this occa- 
fion, perform'd all thoſe ceremonies which the ſuperfti- 
tion of the Hetrurians had introduced, and made cu- 


. 


1 Pluturch in his Life of Romulut, (p. 17, 18.) ſays, that authors 
ate not agreed by whom and for what reaſon the city of Rome was 
ſo called; that ſome are of opinion, the Pelaſgians, who had/over- 
run the greater part of the habitable world, fixed themſelves there; 
and from their own military frength (in Greek Pohn Roma) called 
the city by that name: that others ſay the city was built by ſome 
Trojans, who eſcaping from Troy, were driven upon the coaſts of 
Tuſcany, among whom was a woman of diſtinction named Roma, 
who engaged the Trojan women to burn the ſhips they came in, and 
that the city was called ſo from her: but that others ſay the Roma 
from whom the city had its name, was daughter of Italus and Lu- 
earia others of Telephns, Hercules's ſon, and that the was married to 
Ane. Others make her the daughter of Aſcanius, Aimeas's fon. 
'The ſame author ſpeaks of Romanus the ſon of Ulyſſes and Circe, 
Romus the ſon of Emathion, whom Diamed ſent from Troy, and of 
one Romus a King of the Latines, who drove out the Tuſcans; to 
each of theſe the building of Rome has been aſcribed. Solinus be- 
ftows the honour of it upon Evander, and ſays, that it was in old 


Febris, after the name of Februa, the mother of Mars, witneſs St. 
Aug. de Civit. Dei Lib. 3. But Livy and others will have the 
building of the city to be the work of Romulus, even from the 
foundation, C. & R. ; 


ſemblies 


terwards called Celer, i. e. haſty or paſſionate ; but Livy 


ter in the late engagement, applied his thoughts whol- 


times called Valentia. Others ſay, that it was antiently called 
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ſemblies of the people were afterwards held, and into 

this trench thy threw ® the firſt fruits of whatever 
they. were allowed to make uſe of for food; beſides 
which, every man of the colony caſt in a handful of 
earth, brought either from his own, or ſome neigh- 
bouring country. This trench they called Mundus (the 
world) and made it the centre round which the city 
was to be built. Then Romulus yoking a cow and a 
bull to a plough, the coulter whereof was braſs, mark'd 
out, by a deep furrow f, the whole compaſs of the ci- 
ty; and thoſe two animals (the ſymbols of marriage 

buy which towns are peopled) were afterwards flain up- 

on the altars. All the people follow'd the plough, Plus. in 

throwing inwards the clods of earth which the plough- Rem. IId. 
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M ſhare ſometimes turned outwards; and when they came 
to thoſe places where they intended to make the gates, 
5 they took up the plough and carried it. Hence the | 
: Latin word, Porta a gate, a portando aratrum. 
1 The people's throwing inwards the clods of earth, 8 
1 was a ſignificant ceremony, importing, that plenty in " 
| cities is owing to the fruitful lands about them; and 'Y 
7 withal, how careful the inhabitants ought to be to bring 1 
* every thing from abroad, which may contribute to the 5 
r= publick welfare. The whole length of ground where 
9 the plough had paſs'd, was by the ancients looked up- 
6 on as ſacred and inviolable. For this reaſon it was, 
” that they thought themſelves obliged to ſpend the laſt 
6... - drop of their blood in defending their walls; and to 
ad break through them was a crime of the higheſt nature 
+4 But the gates were not ſacred; otherwiſe, as Pluzarch 
6 obſerves, the city could not have been ſupplied with 
n. f N „ % 
ce, © Thedeſign of this ceremony, was to admoniſh the heads of the 
of colony, that it ought to be their principal ſtudy to procure for their 
to fellow citizens all the conveniences of life, to maintain peace and 
Je - union amongſt a people come together from different parts of the 
old world, and by this means to form themſelves into one body, never 
led to be diſſolved. C. & R. ; | 
St. f The ancients oftentimes deſcribed the compaſs of their cities ; 
he by a train of white earth, We read in Strabo. B. 17. p. 1142. that : 
the for want of this earth, Alexander mark'd out Alexandria with meal. 
C. &. R. TOR” | 


lies | | - 8: 2p "me 
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— the neceſſaries of life, without a breach of the law, 
nor could the filth, dead bodies, and other things 

which they reckoned unclean, have been carried away. 

As mount Palatine ſtood by itſelf, and was not join- 

ed to any other hill, the whole was incloſed within the 

line made by the plough, which form'd almoſt the fi- 

B. 2.p. gure of a ſquare, for which reaſon D. Hal. calls it Ro- 
126 & ma Quadrata, The walls were built upon this Line, 
Flut. p. which was therefore called Pomærium, according to Plu- 
5 B. x Tarch, from Pone mania: But Livy defines the Poma- 
c 44 Tithn to be that ſpace of ground both within and with- 
dcduut the walls, which the Augurs at the firſt building 
of cities ſolemnly conſecrated, and on which no edifices 
were ſuffered to be raiſed. | 5 
£ As to the exact year of the foundation of Rome, . 
the hiſtorians differ about it. Harro places it in the 
third years h of the ſixth oly mpiad, that is, 431 1 ” 
| | | | atter 


8 Chronologiſts are not agreed about the exact year of the foun- 
dation of Rome. L. Cincius fixes it in the fourth year of the twelfth 
olympiad ; Fabius Pifor, in the firſt year of the eighth. Polybius 
and Diodorus Siculus, in the ſecond year of the ſeventh olympiad; 
Portius Cato and others, in the firſt year of the ſame olympiad ; 

Marcus Verrius Flaccus, (the ſuppoſed author of the Capitoline ta- 
bles,) and Livy, in the fourth year of the fixth olympiad. But the 
majority of the beſt Roman writers follow Varro's calculation, ac- 
cording to which the foundation of Rome is placed near the end of 
the third year of the fixth olympiad. Petawius contends, that 
Varro's opinion is the moſt agreeable to the rules of chronology, 
Lib. 1. de dof. temp. C. & R. OT 

k If Rome was built, as Varro believed, in the zd year of the 6th 
olympiad, it muſt, as Pet2vius obſerves, have been in 3960 or 3961 
of the Julian period. For the firit olympiad beginning at the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice in 3938, the third year of the 6th olympiad wall begin 
in the ſummer of 3960, and end in the ſummer of 3961. And it, as 
Petawvius thinks, Rome was founded in the end of the 3d year of the 
6th olympiad, that will fall in 3961. Father Catrou, in his Rom. 
Hiſt. p. 59, ſays it is inconteſtable, that Rome was founded 21 April, 
and yet, that it appears to have been founded in autumn, and that 
April was then a month in autumn, and was afterwards fet back in 
the calender. Upon this ſuppoſition, the date of the foundation of 
Rome, according to the Julian period, will be 3960. Yet father 
Rouille, as we ſee in the preceding note, which is taken from him, 
tells us, that the majority of the belt Roman writers following Var- 
ro's calculation, place the foundation of Rome 19 the end of the 3d 

| year 


Chap. II. Tur REGAL STATE. 990 
after the deſtruction of Troy, and 753 before the be- 
ginning of the Chriſtian Era. The Romans, (accord- 

ing to Plutarch, and others) began to build on the 
twenty-firſt of April This day was then conſecrated 

to Pals, Goddeſs of ſhepherds, ſo that the feſtival of 

Pales, and that of the foundation of the city, were af- 
terwards jointly celebrated at Rome on the fame day: 

When Rome had received near the utmoſt perfection Vear of 
which men rude and indigent were able to give it, it R 8 ME 
conſiſted only of about 1000 poor huts,” which had no 
upper ſtories, nor any kind of ornament. The walls / Max 
even of Romulus's palace were mide of ruſhes, and it B. 4. 

was covered with thatch. Every man having choſen 
his ground to build upon according to his fancy, with- 
out any regard to the regularity or beauty of the Whole, 
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* the ſtreets (if they might be called ſtreets) were both 

5 crooked and narrow. Kome, properly ſpeaking, was at 

5 firſt but a ſorry village, whereof even the principal in- 
habitants followed their own ploughs; and: until it was 

if rebuilt after the burning of it by. the Gauls, did not 

| deſerve the name of acity. Such were the N 

; of the capital ofthe World. Tar 

| | | 

p year of the 6th olympiad, Sauen if it was in April, Ari! 

p muſt have been a month in the ſpring as it is now, and the year f 

at the foundation of Rome will be 3961 oi the, Julian period. All | 

f the diſcnſſions of former writers to fix the ex year, a. the ann 

c dation of Rome ſeem very idle performances, inte the ppg of auen 

, Sir Iſaac Newton's book of Chronology. 244% K. | 

| n k een, 5 

l | | n pw oy Hy ” 

F | ROMULU 8 . i . 

5 Sect. I. Romulus is hen King of Rome & I. th pits | 

8 5 

p on a robe of diſtinction, and appoints 12 LI CTORS' 70 

. attend him. & III. He divides his colony into 3 TRI EES. 

„ and theſe into 30 Curie. d. IV. He diflinguifhes the 

a People into PATRICIANS and PLEBELANS, PATRONS 

f and CLIEN TS. d. V. He conſtitutes a SEN ATR. I. VI. 

F He appoints himſelf a guard of 300 horſemen called Ce- 

p leres. g. VII. He ſertles the re/peetroe Prerogatrves of 

L ; 4 g | | ; M +” | * Be 

ir | : 5 „ | | 
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_ #he King, 1 and People. F. VIII. The religious 

_ laws of Romulus. 5. IX. His civil laws. F. X. To 

augment his colony, he opens an aſylum for fugitive 

| flaves and outlaws. d. XI. The rape of the Sabine 

women. F. XII. The Sabines endeavour to recover their 

women by a treaty. In the mean time Romulus defeats 

the Coeninenſes, lays Acron their King in fingle com- 

bat, and decrees himſelf a TRIUMPH for bis viclory. 

He reduces Cruſtuminum and Antemnæ, and gains 

ober advantages. F. XIII. Romulus's war with the 

Sabines. d. XIV. He concludes a peace with them, and 

_ admits Titus Tatius, their King, 10 be his partner on 

' the throne. The followers of Tatius are tranſplanted 

#6 Rome, and become one people with the Romans. 

. XV. Tatius creates 100 new ſenators choſen. out of 

he Sabines. The creation of the firſt Roman KNIGH TS. 

The feſtival of the MATRONALI A inſtituted. & XVI. 

. The death of Tatius. $. XVII. Romulus defeats the 
Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. He renounces the 

Kingdom of Alba upon the death of Numitor. F. XVIII. 

 Themurder of Romulus by the Senate, and the artifice 

of Julius Proculus zo appeaſe the People. : 

Year of d. I S Romulus had not taken upon him the chief 

ROME command of the colony for any longer time 

I than while the city was building, he, as ſoon as the 

Komoros Work was finiſhed, ſubmitted the form of its future go- 

FPirſt King. vernment to the choice of the people. He called the 

D. Hal. citizens together, and harangu'd them. in words to this 

2. p. 78, effect; If all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height 

79- of their ramparts, or depth of their ditches, we ſhould 


have great reaſon to be in fear for that which we have 


* 


built. Are there in reality any walls too high to be 
ſcaled by a a valiant enemy? And of what uſe are 
ramparts in inteſtine diviſions? They may ſerve for 
a defence againſt /udden incurſzons from abroad; but 
it is by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſi- 
ons of foreign enemies are repell'd, and by unani- 
mity, ſobriety and Juſtice, that domeſtic ſeditions are 
prevented. Cities fortified by the * bulwarks, 
© have 


'G $6 „ „ „ 
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* have been often feen to yield to force from without, 


: og tumults from within. An exa& military diſci- & O, 
_ * pline, and a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are the 
* ſureſt barriers againſt theſe evils. But there is ſtill RomuLus 
another point of great importance to be conſidered, FirſtKing, 


The proſperity of ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy 
ruin of others, have in a great meaſure been owing 
to their form of government. Were there but one 
manner of ruling ſtates and cities that could make 
them happy, there would be no room for choice. But 
T have learnt that of the various forms of govern- 
ment among the Greeks and Barbarians, there are 
three which are highly extoll'd by thoſe who have ex- 
perienced them (Government by one, by a few, by 
the many; ) and yet, that no one of theſe is in all re- 


incurable defect. Chuſe you then in what manner 
this city ſhould be governed; Shall it be by one man ? 

Shall it be by a ſele& number of the wiſeſt among 
us? Or ſhall the legiſlative power be in the people? 
As for me, I ſhall ſubmit to whatever form of admi- 
niftration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh, As I think 
myſelf not unworthy to command, ſo neither am I 
unwilling to obey. Your having choſen me to be the 
leader of this colony, and your calling the city after 
my name, are honours ſufficient to content me ; ho- 
nours, of which living or dead I can never be de- 
prived,” ; | 
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Thus ſpake the founder of Rome, by the advice of 


his grandfather Numitor; and the people, who had 
been accuſtomed to Kings, having lived eaſy under 
them, and having likewiſe experienced the courage 
and capacity of Romulus, unanimouſly choſe him to be 
their King. | 3 2 
As the chief religion of thoſe times lay in the regard 

paid to the prognoſticks, which the i Augurs and Ha- 

c 1 n ruſpices 


1 It may not be improper to ſay ſomething here of the different 
offices of the Haruſpices and Augurs, of whom frequent mention * 
es picera a 


ſpects perfect, but each of them has ſome innate and 
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1 meet ruſpices drew from thunder, lightening, the wind, the 
. flight of birds, or the entrails of beaſts, the Prince, 
"Row eee 3 JJV 
RomuLus | 8 : Ee ok LEM I. ds 
Firſt King. be made in the courſe of this hiſtory. The Roman Haruſpices were 
all taken from Hetruria, where their art had moſt credit. After- 
wards young Romans were ſent into Hetruria, to be there brought up 
in the ſcience. It conſiſted in foretelling future events, by attending 
to various circumſtances of the victims. Firſt, it was an ill omen, 
when the victim would not come to the altar without dragging, when 
it broke its rope, fled away, avoided the ſtroke, ſtruggled much after, 
it, made a great bellowing, was long a dying, or bled but little. Se- 
condly, preſages were drawn from inſpecting the noble parts of the 
victim when opened, as the heart, lungs, ſpleen, and eſpecially the 
liver. If all theſe were ſound, if the top of the liver was large and 
well made, and if its fibres were ſtrong, it preſaged well for the af- 
fair in queſtion. Thirdly, Knowledge was alſo drawn by the Ha- 
ruſpices from the manner in which the fire conſumed the victim. If 
the flame brightened immediately, was pure and clear, roſe up in a 
pyramaid without noiſe, and did not go out till the victim was con- 
ſumed ; theſe were happy ſigns. Fourthly, The ſmoke likewiſe was 
conſidered ; whether it whirled about in curls, or ſpread itſelf to the 
right or the left, or gave a ſmell different from the common one of 
bioild meat. Fifthly, it was a lucky omen, if the incenſe they 
burned melted all at once, and gave a moſt agteeahleſmell. 
Of Augurs or Auſpices (very ns from the Haruſpices ) Romu- 
lus, who was himſelf ſkilled in the augural ſcience, eſtabliſhed three, 
one to each Tribe. Serwius Tullius, who added a fourth Tribe, is 
alſo ſaid to have added a fourth Augur But their college (for fo it 
wascalld) was afterwards increaſed to 15, under a head, or Mafter 
2 Augurs. Their offices comprized in the augural law, which we 
din Tully's ſecond book of D:wvination,were theie. They were the in- 
terpreters of the willof the Gods, with reſpect to: the making war ard 
peace. And according to the divinity of that time, all were obliged 
to obey them, in ſo important an article. They drew their predic- 
tions from the different ſigns, which they ſaid appeared in the air, 
and upon the earth. Thus what they pronounced to be contrary to 
the intentions of heaven, was deemed unlawful ; and it was capital 
to act contrary to their deciſions. They likewiſe appointed the'expi- 
ations that they thought -neceſſary, on account of the figns the 
Gods ſeemed to give of their anger. And from hence ir appears 
how powerful they were in the Roman ſtate; fince by pronouncing 
any affair, any aſſembly of the Comitia, election of magiſtrates, war 
or peace, to be diſagreeable to the Gods, they prevented it. 
They pretended to make theſe diſcoveries of the will of the Gods 
ſeveral ways. Firſt, By the flight, or chirping of Birds. Secondly 
By thunder or lightening. Thirdly, by the ſetting of the wind. 
Fourthly, By the hunger and different poſtures of chickens which 
x. | ke Eon eta 


# 
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. elect, before he aſcended the throne, would needs con- Year of 
| ſult the will of the Gods by augury. *Tis ſaid, that E O ME 
when he had offered ſacrifice in an open place, a flaſh, 
of lightening gleamed from the left, a lucky omen, ac-g,uvures 
cording to the augural divinity. Be that as it will, it FirtKing. 
became a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by an expreſs law of Ro- P. Hal. p. 
mulus, not to raiſe any perſon to the royal dignity, the 8, 81. 


prieſthood, or any of the publick magiſtracies, nor to 
undertake any war, till the Auſpices had been firſt con- 


> 


carried about in the Roman armies. | 1 
When the Augur, in the execution of his office, was to obſerve 
the heavens, he went up upon ſome high place; took the augural 
ſtaff (which was a ſort of ctofier, bent at one end) in his hand, 
and mark'd out the four quarters of the heavens with it. Then he 


were bred up in cages on purpoſe for the Augur's uſe, and were 


turned to the eaſt, having the weſt behind him, the ſouth to his 


right, and north to his left; and this is what the Romans called, 
Ser ware de cœlo. In this fituation he waited for a ſign, by thunder 
and /ightening, birds, or the wind. 5 | | 
When thunder was heard to the left, when the lightening came 
from the eaſt, and was driven back by the wind to the ſame point, 
without darting forward to the weſt; when it did not upon the 
falling ſtrike into the earth, but rebound towards heaven: theſe 
were happy preſages. hs pol 

As to birds: ravens, owls, and ſuch like, were thought to pre- 


ſage things by their croaking and ſcreeching ; but eagles, vulturs, and 


eſpecially wood. peckers, by their flying, which they obſerved whe- 


ther it was from the right to the left, or from the left to the right. 


As to the wind ; its changes were the matter of obſervation. 
When theſe ſorts of ſigns fail'd, recourſe was had to the chickens. 
Betimes in the morning, the augur whoſe buſineſs it was to obſerve 
them, and who was thence called Pullarius, (if that name did not 
rather belong to the keeper of the chickens) having commanded a 
general ſilence, cauſed the pen to be opened, and threw down a 


handful of crumbs or corn: If the chickens did not immediately run 
fluttering to the meat; if they ſcattered it with their wings; i they 


went by without taking notice of it, or if they flew away, the omen 


was reckoned unfortunate, apd to portend nothing but danger or 


miſchance ; but if they leapt preſently out of the pen, and fell to 
ſo.greedily as to let ſome of their meat drop out of their mouths 
upon the pavement, there was all the aſſurance in the world of hap- 
pineſs and ſucceſs. This augury was called !ripudium guaſi terripa- 
vium, the old word pavire ſignifying as much as ferire. We meet 
with tripudium Soliſti mum and tripudium Sonivius in Feſtus, both 
derived from the crumbs falling to the ground. The Augurs had 
ſeverai other ways of diving into futurity. C. & R. and Kennet. 
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104 The Roman HISTORY. Book L 
Year of ſulted; and this practice laſted above 700 years. For 
R Yo E tho' it owed its origin to nothing but the ignorance of 
—— thoſe early ages, the prieſts and facrificers perſuading 
an people, that in the flights of birds, and the entrails 
Firſt King. of beaſts, they could plainly read the deſtinies of men, 
| yet in proceſs of time, it became one of the chief my- 
ſeries of ſtate policy, as there will be frequent occaſion 
to obſerve in the courſe of this hiſtory. | 
Livy,B.i. F. II. ROMULUS being thus declared King of 
e. 8. Rome by the voices of the people, and with the appro- 
bation of the Gods, immediately put on a habit of di- 
ſtinction, to give himſelf a greater air of majeſty. He 
alſo appointed twelve lictors or ſerjeants to attend him 
whenever he ſhould appear in publick, each of them 
bearing a battle-ax ſtuck in a bundle of rods, which 
was then the uſual ſymbol of ſovereignty in the petty 
ſtates of k Hetruria. But notwithſtanding theſe enſigns 
of royalty, his power was confined within very narrow 
limits. For the form of government eſtabliſhed by the 
Romans was, as we ſhall preſently ſee, a kind of mixt 
monarchy, the ſovereignty being divided' between a 
Head or Prince of the nation, a ſenate that was to be 
his council, and the aſſembly of the people. 
D. Hal. B. F. III. Romulus having numbered the citizens of Rome, 
2. p. 78. found them to be about 3000 foot, and 300 horſe. He 
* = 4 divided them into three equal parts, which were called 
rg. Tribes or Thirds, each being commanded by it's Præ- 
fect or Tribune. 8 * 
Theſe tribes he divided into ten Curiæ or companies 
of a 100 1 men, each company commanded by an of- 
B.2. p. 82. ficer, whom Dionyſius calls Curio. N 
9 5 | Again, 


Aa 


k Livy (B. 1. c. 8.) thinks, that not only the liftors, and the 
number of them, were taken from the Hetrurians (who inhabited 
the country now called Tuſcany) but alſo the Sella curulis, and 
the Topa Pretexta. | | h 
I Dionyfius ſeems here to differ from Polybius and Varro. Theſe tell 
us, that this diviſion took place among the ſquadrons of horſe called 
Turme ; which has made Grevius ſay, p. 7. of the pref. to1 vol. of 
Rom Antig. that D. Hal. is miſtaken. Nevertheleſs we cannot draw + 
thence a deciſive proof againſt the Greek hiſtorjan. What was done 

in 


anſwer to the thirty Curie. . 


ſeems to have properly belonged to the ſenators only; he himſelf 


. Senate. 


man very aſſiſtant to the defenceleſs, and a protector to the po 


Chap. I, Th Reoar Srave, ch 


Again, the thirty Curie were ſubdivided esch of Year of 
them into ten Decuriæ: over which were appointed * E 
diſtinct officers, named Decuriones. 1 , 


As Rome had at firſt no lands belonging to her, butRonorus 


what ſhe got by ceſſion from the city of Alba, her ter- 92 
ritory was very ſmall, not above five or fix miles in ex- Sabo, B 
tent. Romulus nevertheleſs ſhared it into three parts, 55, 33”; 
but not equal. One was allotted for the expences of f 2. p. 82. 
religious worſfhip; another reſerved for the King's re- 
venue and the uſes of the ſtate; and the third and 


moſt conſiderable was divided into thirty portions, to 


* 


F. IV. The next thing done by Romulus, was the diſtin- 
guiſhing thoſe of the people who were better born, 
more rich or more eminent for virtue, from the poorer 
and more ignoble. The former he called m Patricians, 
the latter Nebians. All dignities, civil, military, and p. 83. 
ſacerdotal, wete to be confined to the former. But 
to prevent the ſeditions which ſuch a diſtinction might 
produce through the pride of the higher order, and 
he envy of the lower, he endeavoured to engage them 
to one another by reciprocal ties and obligations. Every, g, 
Plebeiun was allowed to choofe, out of the body of the * 
Patricians, a protector, who ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt 
him with his intereſt and ſubſtance, and defend him 
from oppreſſion, Theſe Protectors were ſtyled n Pa- 
| wo trons; 
in latter times with reſpect to the cavalry, does not contradict the 
order Romulus at firſt eſtabliſh'd in the Curiæ. C. & R. 
m Dionyſius (in this place) ſays Te]teas Fathers; but this title 


telling us (page 85.) that the ſenators were choſen out of the Pa- 
tricians, which ſuppoſes the diſtinction of Patricians and Plebeians, 
before the election of the Senators or Patres. D. Hal. p. 83, 11t. 

n M. Vertot quoting only Dion. Hal. makes the Patrons to be cho- 
ſen out oſ the body of the Senate, yet Dion. Hal. ſays, out of the Pa- 
tricians, and he mentions the inſtitution of the patronage before the 
creation of the Senate: and Plutarch (p. 25.) affirms, that the Pa- 
trons were taken from the wealthier fort, who were not of the 


According to Plutarch (p.24.) the word Faris comes originally 
from one Patro, an Arcadian, a companion of Evander. He was a 
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a Ince trons; the protected, Clients, It was the duty of the 


r Patron to draw up the contracts of his Chents, to ex- 
. tricate them out of their difficulties. and perplexities 
Rowvrusand to guard their ignorance againſt the artfulneſs of 
Firſt King. the 5 On the other hand, if the Patron were 
Flut. p. a5. poor, his Clients, were obliged to contribute to the 
pPeortions of his daughters, the payment of his debts, 
and the ranſom of him or his children, if they happened 
to be taken in war. The Client and Patron could nei- 


ther accuſe, nor bear witneſs againſt each other; and 


D. Hp. 84. if either of them were convicted of having violated 
this law, the crime was equal to that of treaſon, and 
any one might with impunity ſlay the offender, as a 


victim devoted to Pluto. and the infernal Gods. For 


more than 600 years, we find no diſſenſions nor jea- 


-p. 85. louſies between the Patrons and their Clients, not even 


in the times of the Republick, when the people fre- 


quently mutiny'd againſt the great and powerful. _ 
§. V. THE eſtabliſhment of a © SENATE to aſſiſt 
the King in the adminiſtration, ſucceeded the inſtitu- 
tion of the patronage. Romulus compoſed it of an 
hundred men choſen out of the Patricians; but the 
choice was not made by the King himſelf; r he named 


Be that as it will, the inhabitants of Rome were not the only perſons 
who had their Patrons. The colonies and other cities allied to, or 
conquered by the Romans, had afterwards their Patrons alſo at Rome. 
The only alteration in the Patronage, as inſtituted by Romulus, was 
of the cuſtom of the Clients ſometimes parting with their goods in 
favour of their Patrons. The Romans thought it unworthy of them 
to ſell their protection. Of this Plutarch aſſures us, p. 25. 
* Plutarch ſays, (p. 24) that Romulus ſtiled his hundred Counſel- 
lors, Patricians, and the whole body of them the ſenate, which 


ſay the Patricians were ſo called, becauſe they were the fathers of 
legitimate children; others, becauſe they could tell who their fa- 
thers were, which every one of the rabble who poured into the city 
could not do; others from the word Patrocinium, Pattonage, be- 

cauſe they were the defenders of the poor and weak; but he ſeems 
to think it moſt probable, that they were to ſtiled from the people's 
calling them and eſteeming them as Patres or fathers, on account 
of their being ſo protected by them. | 


when he ſays (B.1.c.8.) that RomuLvus created one hundred Senators: 


only. 


fignifies properly (fays he) a conſiſtory of old men. He adds, ſome 


© Nevertheleſs 


«, 


P Livy ſeeems to aſcribe the choice of all the Senators to the King, | 


Chap. II. Jhe REGAL STATE. „1 
only the firſt, who was to be chief Governor of the Vear of 
city, whenever the King ſhould be in the field; then * | 
each tribe elected three, after which cach of the thirty 
Curie choſe three, which compleated the number of a Ro 
hundred Senators. They were called Patres, [Fathers] FirttKing. - 
. either upon account of their age, or their paternal care g 2 7 
of their fellow citizens. Thoſe who antiently com- wn 
“ poſed the council of the Republick (ſays Salluſt) had 
e indeed bodies enfeebled by years, but their minds 
« were ſtrengthened by wiſdom and experience.” 
Their deſcendants, to whom alone ſome appropriate 
the name of Patricians, were the prime Nobility among 
the Romans. eg 1 5 
F. VI. TO form a guard for his Perſon, the King p. 86: 
made a draught, from each Curia, of ten horſemen, 
the whole number amounting to three hundred. Theſe 
were called Celeres, either from their firſt captain, whoſe 
name was Celer, or elſe upon account of the celerity 
with which they executed the orders they received. 
„„ i 10 T1 They 
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Nevertheleſs it is not clear, that by thoſe words, he meant, that 
the hundred Senators were created by the ſingle authority of the 
King, and in virtue of his royal prerogative. In whom refided'the 
power of creating Senators? is a queſtion which neither Livy nor 
any of the Latine writers treat profeſſedly, but touch it only 
“ incidentally ; and it is natural to all, upon the ſlight and occa- 
ſional mention of an Event, to aſcribe it to the principal agent, 
concerned in its production; ſo as to impute the acts of popular 
aſſemblies to the Prince or ruling Magiſtrate, who convened and 
preſided in them, and had the chief influence perhaps in deter- 
% mining the tranſactions themſelves. Thus when Livy tells us that 
* the Prefed of the city created the firſt Conſuls [I. 1. c. 60;] and that 
Brutus, one of theſe Conſuls, created P. Valerius, his collegue in 
that office [l. 2. c. 2.] or that the INTERREx, on other occaſions, 
created the Conſuls, [I. g. c. 7.] or that the Pontifex maximus 
was ordered by the Senate to create the firſt tribumes, [I. 3. c. 54.] 
he means nothing more, than that thoſe Magiſtrates called 
the people together, in order to make ſuch creations, in which 
they aſſiſted arid preſided. 1bi exemplo, Pontiſice Maximo comitia 
habente, Tribunos Plebis creaverunt. [ibid.] And as this is the 
uſual ſtile of all writers, ſo it is peculiarly of thoſe, who write the 
Hiſtory of their own country, and for the information of their 
own people; who have not the patience to treat minutely of things 
«© which they ſuppoſe to be known to their readers, as well as to 


© themfelyes : 


66 
"466 


105 


I. 


Romvrvsthe King, Senate, and People were thus 
Firſt King. 
D. Hal. 
B. 2. p.87 


The RoMAN HIS TOR. Bock 1. 


For pet They fought on foot or on horſeback, as the occaſion 


required, or the ground would allow 2. 5 
F. VII. THE reſpective powers and One" of 
ettled: 
The RING was to be in all religious affairs ſupreme; 
he was to be the guardian of the laws and cuſtoms, 
to take cognizance of the weighticr caufes between 
man and man, referring thoſe of leſs moment to 
the Senate, upon whoſe decrees he had nevertheleſs a 
controul. It belonged to the King to convene the Senate 


and the aſſemblies of the people, propoſe affairs to 


them, give his own opinion firſt, and then do what 
was concluded upon by the majority. He was allo to 
command the army in time of war with abſolute au- 
thority; and he had the care of the publick money v. 
The SEA TE were not only to be judges in private 


cauſes, but to deliberate upon ſach publick affairs as 


„ themſelves: and hence it ſometimes happens, that the origin of 
*« Cuſtoms and conſtitutions of the greateſt importance are left 
** dark and obſcure, not only to ſtrangers, but even to the natives 
% of later ages.” / | 5 3 SE 
Dr. Middletor's treatiſe on the Roman Senate. p. 18. | 
Thus far Dion. Hal. concerning the Celeres. M. Vertot adds, that 
the ſtate found each of them a horſe (Equus) from which they were 
called Equites, and that they were diſtinguiſhed by a gold Ring, and 
thus he makes theſe Celeres or life-guards the firſt Roman knights, and 
ſpeaks of them as a kind of middle order, between thePatricians and 
the people. But Dion. Hal. tho he mentions the forming of the Liſe- 
guard, immediately after the creation of the Senate, ſays nothing of 
the Ring, of any of thoſe marks by which the Equeſtrian Order was 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed from other. Plebeians. And Livy does not 
mention the creation of any Knights till the union of the Ro- 


mans and Sabines. He ſeems to think, that the Celeres or life- 


guard which Romulus kept in pay in time of peace as well as war, 
were not formed till towards the end of his reign, when he af- 
Hetted deſpotiſm and tyranny. Plutarch ſeems allo of that opinion. 
M. Vertot ſays (p. 6. Tom. 1) that he directed the diſpoſal of 
the publick money, which was under the care of two treaſurers, 
afterwards called Quæſtors; but I do not find this in the authors 
Cited by him, and it ſeems not well to agree with what he himſelf 
fays (p. 59.) of the inſtitution of two treaſurers in the time of 
Poplicola ; till then the Kings or Conſuls ſeem to have had the keep- 
ing of the publick treafure. See the Conſulſhip of Poplicela in this 


the 


 kiſtory. 


Chap. II. Te REGAL S rr 


the King propoſed, and to determine oy the pluralcy 1 Year of 
of voices. NEW * 

To the een or Tur e three things 
were committed; to create magiſtrates, make laws, and Ron ut us 
determine concerning any war that was propofed by the FiritKing. 

King; yet in all theſe things the Senate' 8 e 
was neceſſary. Did. 

The people for many years gave their voices by %id: 
Curie, in which every private man had his vote. The 
majority of votes in each Curie determined the ſenſe 
of that Curia, and what the major part of the 30 Curie 
agreed to, was deemed the reſolution of the whole aſ- 
ſembly, which aſſembly was therefore called Comitia 
Curiata. 

Such was the fundamental conftitution of this ſtate, 

neither purely monarchical, nor entirely republican; 
the King, the Senate and the people, were in a ſort of 
mutual dependence on each other, from whence re- 
ſulted a balance of power, whereby the Regal Prero- 
gative was reſtrained, a uſeful authority preſerved to 
the nobles, and the liberty of the people ſecured. _ 
F. VIII. ROMULUS conſidering that the happineſs 
of ſtates depended upon the favour of the Gods, 
which was only to be obtained by the piety and virtue 
of the people, proceeded to the eſtabliſhment of religious 
and civil laws. 

With reſpe& to Rx LI OIox, He did not give it all p 90. /g. 
that form in which it afterwards appear d; he only re- 
gulated the worſhip of thoſe Divinities which Euander 
had introduced, of thoſe which Æntas had brought 
from Phrygia, and of thoſe which the Aborigines had 

| honoured in their time. He neither introduced the 
infamous fables of the Greek Divinities into the publick 
faith, nor ſuffered any licentious ceremonies in the pub- 
lick worſhip. He appointed that every Curia ſhould 
have its own temple (which was itſelf called Curia) and p. 93. 
its peculiar God and Prieſt; that the people ſhould 
aſſemble on certain ſtated days, in Cznacula or publick 
halls built for that purpoſe, each of which was confe- 
crated to its particular Deiety, and that. they ſhould 
. N there 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Book I. 


Vear of there feaſt in common upon the victims offered to the 


XO 


oy E. Gods. Romulus likewiſe eſtabliſhed feſtivals, where- 


by religion became an eaſe and relief to a laborious 


 RomvLvs 


people. 


Fucking. The miniſters of the Gods were to be at leaft 50 


p. 92. 


years old, and none but their wives could perform the 
functions of priſteſſes. Their ſons to the age of 
puberty, were to wait at the altars, and their daughters 
ſo long as they continued virgins. The girls were 
called Camillæ, the boys Camilli. When a prieſt had 
no children of his own, he might chuſe the handſomeſt 
children in his Curia to attend him in the ſacrifices. 
To the ſacerdotal families were granted diſtinguiſhing 


privileges. The laws exempted them from pay ing 
taxes, and from bearing arms. As the prieſt's office 


was for life, it excited the ambition of many; but 
Romulus for bade all intriguing and caballing to obtain it, 
as alſo the purchaſing it with money, and the truſting 
it to the hazard of lots. He left to the Curiæ the free 
choice of their Prieſts; and as theſe miniſters of re- 
ligion were laid under an obligation to acquaint them- 
ſelves with the laws and cuſtoms of their country, and 
to record the principal events that happened in the, 
ſtate, they were its firſt hiſtorians and firſt lawyers. 

d. IX. AS to the civil laws of Romulus, we have 
only ſome few fragments of them. The firſt relates 


to marriages; it decrees that the wife ſhall not leave 


her huſband upon any pretence whatſoever, at the ſame 
time that it allows the huſband to put away his wife 5, 
and even to puniſh her with death (her relations con- 
curring in the ſentence) in caſe” ſhe. be convicted of 
adultery, poiſoning, making falſe. keys, or only of 


drinking wine *. Romulus thought it neceſſary to be 


thus 


f Plutarch in his Life of Romulus, ſays, that if the huſband put a- 


way his wife for any other cauſe, but poiſoning his children, coun- 
terteiting his keys, or adultery, he was to give one molety of his 
goods to his wife, and conſecrate the other to Ceres. 


t This law was ſo ſeverely obſerved, that according to Valerius 


Maximus, B. 6. de Severitate, Egnatius Metellus, who caught his 
N Ye” wite 
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thus ſevere in the article of wine, in order to prevent 4 Gelliun 


adultery, which he looked upon as a fecond drunken- v1 23. D. 
nels, and a natural effect of that dangerous liquor. Vir or 


Each huſband was confined to one wife, and their ® goods & O ME. 


were in common between them, but under the. ad- I. 


- miniſtration of the huſband. . The wife was declared 


univerſal heireſs* to her huſband, if he died ioteffare, Pfking 


wifedrinking wine, and killed her upon the ſpot,was neither brought 
to a trial, nor cenſured for, it: And Fabius Pictor mentions aste 
woman whom her relations ſtarved to death, for having broke open 
the cheſt in which were the keys of the cellar. 1 31a 
Aulus Gellius and Pliny likewiſe aſſure us, that in conſequence 
of this law, it was cuſtomary at Rome for the ladies to be ſaluted © 
by theit near relations whenever they met them, not ſo much out of 
civility and friendſhip, as to find out by their breath whether they 
had been drinking wine. | But in proceſs of time, the ſeverity of this 
law was ſomewhat abated. Women who had drunk wine, were 


; only condemned to loſe their portions. - C. & R. 


This comunity of goods was thus expreſſed in the marriage 
ceremonies: the perfons to be married came to a ſacrifice,in preſence 
of ten witneſſes; and the prieſt, among other offerings preſented a 
wheat loaf, and ſcattered pieces of it over the victim. This was to 
ſhew that bread, the ſymbol of all other goods, ſhould for the future 
be in common between the huſband and wife; and this rite was cal- 
led confarreatio. Hence it is ſaid in Romulus's law, Uxor farreatione 
wiro juncta, in ſacra & bona ejus venito. It appears likewiſe by the 
ſame law, that the wife, upon marriage, profeſſed the ſame Gods, 
and the ſame worſhip with her huſband ; both as to the houſhold Gods 
of each family, and the reſpective God of each Curia. Thelawadds, 
jus devortendi ne eſto, 1. e. let not the huſband have an abſolute and 
unlimited power of divorcing his wife. This is the ſtrict meaning of 
dewortendi; but it is alſo ſometimes uſed to ſignify a power of re- 
fuſing io accept the perſon who had only been betfothed. C. & R. 
* This is what D. Hal. ſays of the wife's intereſt (in Romular'stime) 


in the huſband's effects after his deceaſe. But this law is not among 


thoſe of Romulus, which now remain. Fhere were two ſorts of mar- 
riages among the Romans : The firſt was to marry their wives with- 
out any other covenant, but that of keeping themin their houſes. 

But theſe were not truly wives, till they had continued with their 
huſbands a whole year, without three days interruption: And this 
was Called a marriage by uſe, uſu. The otherway was,to marry a wo- 
man after marriage covenants had been made ; and this was called 
a marriage by mutual ſale, ex coemptione. In this caſe the woman gave 
her huſband three pieces of money, called Aſes, to expreſs that ſhe _ 
purchaſed of him a right of ſharing in his goods; and the huſband 
gave the wife the keys of the r to ſhe he committed to _ 
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Ne Roman His Tory. Bock I. 
Year 72 and without children; but if he had children by her, 


E. they were to be equal ſharers with her in the inheritance. 
„It is very remarkable that notwithſtanding the power 


8 to huſbands to put away their wives, there was no 
B. Hal. inſtance of a divorce among the Romans for 520 years. 


Bid. Ty 
p.97. 


Nom. p. 32. 


D. Hal. 


Nothing ever equalled the ſeverity of the law which 
Romulus made in relation to children. He gave their 
fathers an abſolute power over them. A father by his 
own private authority could impriſon his children, put 


them to death, and even ſell them for ſlaves three 


times over, of whatever age they were, or to whatever 
dignity they had arrived y. 

Plutarch obſerves it as a ſingular thing i in Nene, 
that, calling all murder parricide, he ordained no pu- 
niſtiment for real paricide, believing it an impoſſible 
crime; and indeed for near 600 years, it was not once 
known in Rome. » 

By another law of Retulus, who knew that the 


B. 2.p.88. Power of a ſtate conſiſts not fo much in the extent of 


p. 98. 


its territories, as in the number of its people, it was 
made criminal to kill an enemy who yielded, or ſo 
much as to ſell him. His chief view in making war 
was to conquer men, being ſure of not wanting lands, 
if he did not want troops. 157 
As this Prince was of opinion, that the ſedentary 
arts and occupations emaſculate men's minds, and ener- 


vate their bodies, he permitted none but ſtrangers or 


flaves to be employed in them. He confined the citi- 
zens to the two profeſſions of war and agriculture ; 
and conſidering the ilf conſequences that might ariſe 
from dividing the employments, he ade every Roman 


of free condition exerciſe both. 


the care of the family. Fheſe latter only were called 3 of 


families, matres- familias; ; and it is probable that they only were 
fole heireſſes to their huſbands. C. & R. 

Y In caſe a child was born with any monſtrous deformity, the 
father might make away with it; but if it was a ſon, or an eldeſt 
daughter, he was firſt to adviſe with five of his neighbours; if he 
did not obſerve this rule, the half of his goods were confiſcated to 
the * uſe. * (Fuftin. B. 1.) C. & R. 

$ X. 
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Chap. II. The ReGAL STA 1 K. 1 113 


F. X. THUS was the colony ſettled ; and the form Year of 
of its government, and the wiſdom of its laws attracted & 0 ME 
ſtrangers to Rome from all parts. But what contributed 


moſt to People the city, was an aſylum or ſanctuary Rouvrus 


of refuge, which Romulus opened for runaway ſlaves, Firſt King. 


| homicides, outlaws, and perſons plunged in debt. Nor B. 2. p.88. 


was the appearance of religion wanting to cover the “ B. 2. 
King's policy. This ſanctuary was dedicated to a new pie. in 
ſort of Divinity, called the Ahlæan God, under whoſe Ros. p. 22 
protection all ſorts of criminals and diſcontented per- 


ſons who fled from their own countries to Rome were 
to live ſecurely. Romulus made them all ſoldiers, and 


Rome in a little time became formidable to her neigh- 


bours. The Romans wanted nothing but women to 


ſecure the duration of their ſtate. The King therefore 
ſent Deputies to the Sabines a, and the other neighbour- 
ing nations, to propoſe alliances with them by mar- 


riages of their daughters with his Romans. He repre- 


ſented to them, that new colonies were not always con- 
temptable, and that the Gods had hitherto ſhewn fa- 
vour enough to Rome, to make it no diſhonour to en- 
ter into alliances with her. But as the Sabines had be- Zz B. 1, 


gun to look upon Romulus's new ſettlement with a jea- c. 9. 


lous eye, they abſolutely rejected his propoſal, and 
ſome of them added raillery, to the refuſal, aſking the 
uties why their Prince did not open an aſylum for 


vagrant women, and ſlaves of that ſex, as he had done 


en: your people then, ſaid they, will be well 
d; a pack of vagabonds and looſe women will 
make the fitteſt wives for a crew of fugitives loaded 
with crimes or debts. 7 


z The Sabines poſſeſſed that part of Italy which lies between the 
Tiber, the Tewerone, and the Apennines. They inhabited divers 
little towns, ſome of which were governed by petty Princes, and 
others only by magiſtrates, and in form of a republick ; but tho' 
their particular governments were different, they were all united 


by a kind of league and community which formed the ſeveral ſoci- 
eties of that nation into one ſtate. The Sabines were ſome of the 
_ neareſt neighbours to Rome, | 
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114 2 De Roman H IST OR. Bock 1. 


Year of §. XI. WHEN this inſulting anſwer was brought 


K * E. to Nome, Romulus heard it with the quickeſt reſent: 


ment, "reſolved to be revenged, and to take away the 

Ronorysdauphters of the Sabines by force. He communicated 

Firſi King. 3 to the Senate, and had their approbation of 
Ibid. 

3 The only queſtion was, how to ſucceed in the en- 

Rom p.25 le Fn It happened, or ſo jt was pretended, that as 

workmen were digging in a field near Rome, they found 

a ſubterraneous altar dedicated to the God Cynſus, or 

the God of council, who is the ſame with the _— 

Neptune . The diſcovery of this altar furniſhed RR 


mulus with a pretext to proclaim a feſtival and publick 


ſports in honour of the God. He notified the day he 
had fixed for theſe games d to the neighbouring towns, 
and made all the pompous preparations for _ that 
the poverty of his colony would admit. | 
Thoſe of the Sabines who lay neareſt to Rome, flock'd 
thither in crowds upon the day appointed for the ſolem- 
nity, as Romulus had foreſeen they would; no ſmall 
numbers came alſo from the little town of Canina Cruſ- 
rumerium and Antemne. The ſtrangers were received 
by the Romans with great demonſtrations of joy. Every 
Citizen had his gueſt, whom, when he had treated him 
in the beſt manner he could, he conducted and placed 
where he might conveniently ſee the ſports. The 
peace and harmony that continued for ſome days e, 
lulbd the ftrangers into ſecurity; for the Romans did 
not put their enterprize in execution till the laſt day 
of the feſtival, 1 ys. received orders to come 


* See page 77. 


p. 26. * As to the nature of theſe games, it is 0 they chiefly con- - 
| | ſiſted of races, wreſtling, and the like, ſince this was the manner = 


that afterwards prevailed of celebrating the Conſualia, which were 
perpetuated at Rome in memory of this firſt ſhow given by Romulus, 
and, according to Plutarch, annually obſerved on the 18th of Au- 
guſt, becauſe the rape of the Sabines was on that day. C. & R. 

| e The feſtival began in the beginning of the month Sextilis, and 
did not end till the 20th. Reckoning from March, which was the 
firſt month of the year in Romulus's calender, the Gth month was 


Auguſt, which was for that reaſon called Sextilis, even aſter the 


regulations made by Mn, Pempilius and Julius Ceſar. C. & R. 
armed 


2 — . read — — > x 
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armed that day, but to conceal their arms under their P. Hal. B. 
cloaths. When the multitude were moſt attentive toe 
the ſhow, Romulus, who preſided at it in a ſtriped robe x OME 
called Trabea d, riſing from his ſeat, gathered up his 1. 
robe, and threw it over his body. This was the ſignal --N 


agreed upon. Inſtantly the Romans drawing their RowuLvs 
ſwords ruſhed in among the ſtrangers, and ſeized their p,,, in 8 


daughters. The men being unarmed and terrified, p. 25. 
ran away, and the Romans who had no deſign of ſhed- 
ding blood, let the fathers and mothers depart in ſafe- 

ty. In the hurry of the action, ſome Romans of dif 
tinction perceiving a body of their people carrying off a 
young woman of ſingular beauty, envy'd them ſo fine 

a prey, and attemping to take her from them, the p. 26. 
latter cryed out, Malaſſio Thalaſſio, meaning that the , B. 1. 
young perſon was deſigned for Thalaſſius®, a brave and.? 
worthy Roman, much-eſteemed in the colony; and 
hence it was, that the crying out Thalafſio became cuſ- i 
tomary at Rome in the marriage ceremony, as Hymen 5 / g. 
and Hymenze prevailed among the Greeks. 2. p. 96, 


4 The learned have wearied themſelves with enquiries about the 
habits of the ancient Romans, eſpecially the Trabea. All things 
conſidered, Dion. Hal. and other ancient authors, incline: one to 
believe it was very like the Toga; with this difference, that it was 
adorned with ſtripes of purple, at due diſtances, on a white ground. 
This was the ordinary habit of the Kings of Rome : and it will here- 
after appear, that the chief magiſtrates of the republick, and the 
Roman Knights, appeared in it, on certain days of ceremony. But 
there was likewiſe another fort of Trabea worn only by the Augurs ; 
of which more in its place. C. & R. 5 . 
e This is the opinion of Livy and Plutarch. Varro, as quoted 
by Sex Pompeius, differs from them. He thinks the word Thalaſſio 
antiently fignified thoſe little baſkers in which the ladies put their 
work to this day, As the Sabine virgins would not afterwards 
give themſelves voluntarily to the Romans, but on condition that 
ö they ſhould only be obliged to work in wool, they carried little baſ- 
kets to their huſbands houſes, on the day of marriage, to put their 
work in. Others ſay (Plut. p. 26.) Thalaſſio was the word Romulus 
| had agreed to pronounce, when the Romans were to begin the rape. 
And indeed this cry ſuited very well with the God of the fea whoſe 
E feſtival they then celebrated : and therefore the poets always give 
A him the ſurname of Thalaſſios. Ariſiophanes ſpeaking of Neptune 
calls him P2adoo:i® Toowids'y. C. & R. | 
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Year of As this violence had” been dictated by publick ne- 
R 0 M Eceſſity, rather than brutal paſſion, Romulus's orders are 
ye ld to have been obſerved with great exaCtneſs; he 
Rowvrushad forbid any further attempts upon the women, 
Firſt King. till marriages ſhould be ſolemnized in form. For this 
pPurpoſe he commanded the Sabine virgins (for they 
were all called Sabine, becauſe the greater number was 
p. 100. of that nation) to be brought into his preſence the 
next day. They were by this time a little recovered 
from their fright, and the King comforted them under 
the loſs of their relations by words to this effet ; _ 
“The Romans have not uſed this violence with an 
intention to diſhonour, but to marry you; ſuch 
* methods of procuring wives are ancient in Greece. 
$ and, to women, more honourable than any other 
« Soften therefore the fierceneſs of your anger, impute 
Livy B. 1 our offence to your own fathers, who ſcornfully - 
c. 9. “ rejected our civil requeſts, and ſurrender your hearts 
© to thoſe men to whom fortune has given poſſeſſion of 
$ your perſons. Wrongs and injuries are often the 
 forerunners of love and friendſhip ; you will find 
“ your huſbands behave themſelves with fo tender an 
* affection, as ſhall leave you no cauſe to regret the 
& loſs of either your parents or your country.“ To 
theſe words of the King the young men added careſſes 
and flatteries, pleading violent love in excuſe of their 
fault; love, of all pleas, ſays Ljvy, the moſt eaſily 
admitted by womankind, _ Ts; | 
After this, Romulus without delay married the wo- 
men to his Romans by the ſame form which was ever 
after uſed in marriages, Partake ye of your huſbands fire 
and water f and it was not long . they experi- 
enced the truth of what Romulus had 8 
. le 


f It is an antient hiſtorical tradition, that the brides neyer ſtepped 
upon the threſhold, when they went into their huſband's houſes. 
They were held up to preyent it. 


Turritaque premens frontem matrona corond | 
Tranſlatd vitat contingere liming plants. Pharſ. B. 2, 
. ar Fon ar! Fark 
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The merit and fondneſs of their huſbands made Vear of 


them forget their native country and their father's N 11 E 


houſes. ö 3 
As to the number of theſe Sabine women, ſome hiſ- Rouvrus 
torians make them to have been 683, others 527, and Firſt King. 
others reduce them to 3o, the number of the Curia, P. Hal. B. 
deriving the word Curia from Cures, the name of the 5% 
town of which the women were for the moſt part na- 3: 
tives; but no eminent hiſtorian is of this opinion. | 
But whatever was their number, it is agreed, that, 9 7,1 
among them all, there was only one married woman; B.. p. 110 
whoſe name was Herſilia. She either was miſtaken for 
a Virgin, or, as ſome ſay, would not leave her only 
Daughter. Zenodotus, a Greek hiſtorian, mentioned by 
Plutarch, ſays, that Romulus made her his wife, and 
had a daughter by her, named Prima, becauſe ſhe was 
his farſt child, and a ſon named Abilius. But other 
writers contend, that Herſilia was married to a noble 
Roman named Hoſtus, and that Tullus Hoſtilius the third 
King of Rome deſcended from her. 
§. XII. THE Sabines are held by ſome to have been 
a Colony of Lacedæmonians, tranſplanted into Jtaly; 
and it is not improbable, At leaſt the moderation, 
wiſdom, and frugality of theſe two nations, gave them 
a great reſemblance to each other. Their ſtate was a 
pretty extenſive one, if compared with the little neigh- 
bouring ſovereignties; but the people lived moſtly in 
villages that were open on all ſides, or only encloſed . 
with paliſades. And therefore, tho? their courage ex- 
cited them to revenge the affront they had received in 
the perſons of their daughters; yet their prudence 


Plut. in 
Rom. p. 26 


Varro indeed contends, that it was out of reſpect to this part of 
the houſe which was conſecrated to Veſta: but Plutarch (p. 26.) 
ſays, it was to ſhew, that the firſt marriages were made by rapes. 
And from hence, ſay ſome authors, comes the cuſtom of parting 
the Hair of the new married women with the point of a lance. 
This was intended to ſhew, that iron and violence gave the firſt 
Romans their wives: and the truth of thiscuſtom ſeems to be con- 
firmed by Ovid, in theſe words, 


Comat virgineas baſta recurva comas. C. & R. 


made 
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you of made them ſeek to repair their honour by a treaty, 
| 4 ME before they would run the hazard of a war, They 
—y—» ſent io demand the reſtoration of their daughters, pro- 
KO M miſting on that condition to enter into A friendly and 
5 neighbourly alliance with the Romans. But Romulus 
— Pilling, yas inflexible. He on his part demanded, that the 


Sabines ſhould confirm the marriages of his Romans, 


which were wade indeed by violence, but a violence 
that was become neceſſary. Whilſt the treaty, which 


went on flowly ſuſpended hoſtilities on both ſides, 


Acron, whom the hiſtorians call Kings of Cænina pre- 


vented the Sabines, and took the field before them. 
He was a man of valour, and had ſignalized himſelf in 


many battles. He thought the neighbourhood of the 


Romans, which had given him jealouſy from their firſt 

1 eſtabliſhment, was now indeed become formidable, ſince 
f. 2 p. the audacious Rape committed upon the Sabine women, 
101, and that it was neceſſary to cruſh, in its infancy, a 
colony which otherwiſe would increaſe in ſtrength as it 
grew in age: And for this reaſon he ſollicited the Sa- 
ines, as alſo the inhabitants of h Cruſtumerium and 
Antemne, to join their forces with his. Their ſlowneſs 
made him impatient. He imagined he could without 
thei help, ſubdue a handful of men, got together in 
a city newly founded, and very little fortified: But the 
march of his army had more the air of an incurſion of 


having ravaged the lands of Rome, Romulus did not 


E Cenina was ſituated on the. confines of Latium and Sabina. 
Plutarch and Stephens made it a city of the Sabines; but the au- 
thority of Livy, Dion. Hal. and Fejtus, who think this a city of anti- 
ent Latium, is againſt them. Cluverius thinks, that Cænina was on 
this fide the Anio, four miles from Rome, Holftenius places it be- 
yond that river, in the neigbbouthood of Monticelli. C. & R. 


neighbourhood of Sabinia Some geographers think the former was 

ſituated near the place where Marcigliano Vecchio now ſtands, They 
place the latter upon the Tiber, almoſt between the Tiburtine and 
Nomantine ways. But it is uncertain where they ſtood. Plutarch 
(p. 27.), ſays, that Fidene made a league with Crufiumerium and 
Antemne, againſt the Romans. C. &. R. — * 


out 


confine himſelf within his walls: He inſtantly marched 


88 


robbers, than of a regular expedition. The Cæninenſes 


k Cruſlumerium and Antemnæ, were either ſubject to, or in the 
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out againſt the enemy, and joined battle with them in Too of 
the open field, were the Romans fought for every 8 m0 1 
thing that was dear to them, and even for the hopes o 
poſterity. In the heroic times it had been a common RowvLvs 
cuſtom, and it was not yet aboliſhed, for the two com- First King. 
manders in the heat of an engagement mutually to 
provoke each other with their eyes and voices to ſingle 
combat; Upon which the Armies opened, and left a 
ſpace where their leaders were to fight. Romulus and 

Acron challanged each other, and on this occaſion the Plur. in 
former made a vow to Jupiter, that if he came off Rom. p.27. 
Conqueror, he would erect a trophy to him of the 
ſpoils of the conquered. As impreſſions of religion 
Cents exalta man's courage, the young King per- 
formed the hero fo well, that he ſlew his enemy, an 
experienced warrior, and ſtripped him of his armour, 
The death of Acron was followed by the rout of the 
Cæninenſes; and Romulus purſued them to their town, 
which they had of late ſlightly fortified, The Romans 
enter'd it with the runaways, and took it without op- 
poſition. And then did the Conqueror give a ſignal 
proof both of his moderation and his good policy. He 
{pared the blood of the conquered, and contented him- 
elf with Kk razing Cænina, and carrying the inhabitants 
to Rome, to augment his colony: And the eſtabliſn- 


The uſe of trophies, eſpecially among the Greeks, isimmemorial. 
It was cuſtomary to erect them upon the field of battle. The an- 
cient traphies conſiſted of a poſt, a ſtake, ora trunk of a tree dreſſed 
up with the ſpoils of the enemy. The figures of them are to be ſeen 
on ſeveral medals, which were ftruck after the gaining of great and 
important victories. In after time, conquerors etected pillars of 
braſs, or marble, or ſtone, and towers, and triumphal arches, with 
inſcriptions to perpetuate the memory of their victoties. But accord- 
ing to Plutarch in his Roman queſtions, thoſe who firſt made uſe of 
marble and braſs for trophies, were abhorred, becanſe; ſays he, it 
ſeemed inhuman to tranſmit the ſhame and misfortunes of people to 
future ages: and he adds, that in conſequence of this, they would 
not ſyffer the triumphal arches to be repaired. Theſe monuments 
were generally dedicated to fome divinity. C. & R. 
k It we may believe Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Romulus preſerved the p. 103. 
city, and gave the inhabitants their choice, either to ſtay at home or 
ettle atRome: and the ſame author adds, that the conqueror thought 
fit to ſend a colony of three hundred Romans to Cænina. C. & R. 
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| Year of ment he gave them, upon the ſame foot with his firſt 
K 1 M citizens, became a precedent to himſelf, which he ever 
_—— aſter followed on the like occaſions. And now, either 
Rouvrusout of oftentation, or to animate his people with an 
FiliKing. ardent love of glory, he celebrated his victory with a 
new kind of pamp. He decreed himſelf the honours 
of a triumph? , for ſo was called the reception given 
to Generals at their return from ſucceſsful expeditions, 

Nor is it improbable, that this example of Romulus's 
triumph excited the emulation of ſucceeding com- 
manders, and contributed as much as any thing to the 
conqueſt of the world: But the preparations for this 
ceremony were ſuitable to the poverty of the Romans 
in thoſe days: Romulus did not ride in a chariot, but 
entered Rome on foot n, with his troops marching ſome 
before and fome after him. His long hair flowed upon 
his ſhoulders, and his head was crowned with laurel. 
He had fixed the ſpoils of Acron to the trunk of a 
ſmall -oak, and covered it with them. This trophy 
repreſented a man armed which the King carried in 
triumph on his right ſhoulder. All the people came 
out of the city to meet the conqueror, ſinging his 
praiſes; and lined the road on both ſides. As ſoon as he 
enter'd Rome, they preſented him with wine, and before 


This was the firſt Roman triumph. The word comes originally 
from dl , one of the names of Bacchus, who conquered the 
Indies; and who, accordingly to Pliny and Diodorus Seculus, firſt re- 
ceived the honours of a triumph. They who followed the conque- 

rors, made the air reſound with this name of Bacchus; whence the 
acclamation, Io Triumphe! which is thus expreſſed by Horace: 


Tuque dum procedis, Io Triumphe! 
Non ſemel dicemus, Io Triumpve ! 


Civitas omnis. 


The order, laws and pomp of the ancient triumphs will be ſpoken 

of hereafter. C. & R. | | 
m Dion. Hal. (p.102.) repreſents Romulus as carried in a chariot 
drawn by four horſes, ei TageuCeCnres, during the ceremony 
of his triumph; but Plutarch (p. 27.) and Zonaras affirm, that the 
elder Tarquin was the firſt that triumph'd, drawn ina chariot; and 
the former of thoſe writers ſays, there were ſtatues at Rome in his 
time repreſenting Romulus on * loaded with his trophy. 4 
the 
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the houſes, ſpread tables for thoſe of the ſoldiers who Year ot 
wanted to refreſh themſelves. Romulus proceeded in* 13 E 
the ſame order he entered the city, to the hill Sa. 
turnius, where, after the proceſſion was over, he erect- Rouvtrus 
ed a ſmall temple of only ten foot long, and five Firſt King. 


broad; and here the the triumphant: victor depoſited 
his trophy, conſecrating it to Jupiter“ Feretrius n. This 


Name was then given to Jupiter, becauſe Romulus had , . 


himſelf carried thither the preſent he had vowed: And 
a name of diſtinction was likewiſe given to the ſpoils 
of the King of Cænina; they were called o opima Spolia, 
becauſe they were more hondurable than any other, 
being taken by the General of the Roman army, from 


the General of the enemy's army, after he had killed 
him with his own hand. | 


rendo. 


Not long after this, Romulus, with one? Legion, le- put. in 
vied in haſte, ſubdued the Antemnates and Cuſtumini, Rom. p. 27. 


185 | | . who 
n Plutarch(p. 27.) derives the word Feretrius from ferire to 
ſtrike ; and ſupports his conjecture by Romulus's prayer to Jupiter 
to ſtrike Acron, but this intepretation does not very well agree 
with what he ſays in another place, that the Greek tongue was in 
aſe in the reign of Romulus. What he ſays in his life of Marcellus, 
is moſt probable ; namely, that Feretrius came originallly from 
$4esTeov, which ſignifies any machine for carriage, C. & R. 
o Feflus derives the word Opima from Ops, which ſignifies the 
earth, and the riches it Na ſo that opima Spolia, according 
to him, fignifies rich ſpoiles. But Plutarch (p. 27) derives it from 
Opus, as if one had ſaid /poils difficult to be obtained. This name 
was given only to ſuch ſpoils as the General of the Roman army -- 
had taken from the General of the enemy's troops; at leaſt this 
is Plutarch's opinion. Tho' Varro aſſures us, that not only a ſub- 
altern officer, but even a common foldier might make a trophy of the © 
ſpoils he had taken from him who commanded in chief the enemy's 
army. In the ſpace of about five hundred and thirty years after Ro- 
mulus, enly Cor nelius Cofſus and Claudius Marcellus are recorded to 
have had the glory of carrying off this ſort of ſpoils. C. & R. 
| Þ The word Legion comes from legere, which ſignihes to chufe. 
And indeed the Roman legions were alt choſen men. The number 
of men in a legion, was different at different times, as will be oc- 
caſionally obſerved in the courſe of this hiſtory. It is ſufficient to 
obſerve here, that Livy ſays, Romulus lead one legion againſt the 
Antemnates, he muſt be underſtood to mean, that he led three 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe againſt them; which were 
then the beſt part of the Roman forces. Plularch (p. 24.) ſays, 
that the Roman legion conſiſted at that time of three thouſand foot 
and three hundred horſe. C. & K. . 
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Yearof who had taken arms on the ſame. account as the Cæ- 
ROME ninenſes. Herfilia, who was of Antemne, interceded with 
him for her. countrymen ;. and as lenity ſuited beſt 
vLus with the King's policy, having firſt conſulted with the 
FirſtKing. Senate, he tranſplanted the inhabitants of both the 
Livy. B. i. conquered cities to Rome, where they were admitted to 
D 1 d All the privileges of Roman citizenſhip ; and he ſent co- 


lonies from thence into their towns. By this conduct, 
the reputation of his elemency, as well as bravery, be- 
come ſo great, that ſeveral cities of Hetruria volutari- 
rily ſubmitted; to him. Cælius an Hetrurian Leader 
brought to Rome all the troops under his command, 
and ſettled on a hill near the city, which from him took 
the name of Mount Cælius. „ 
Romulus was now obliged to enlarge the bounds. of 
Rome. The city had hitherto contained only the hill 
Palalinus, which was encompaſſed with a ſquare wall: 
But upon this augmentation of inhabitants, it ſpread it- 
ſelf to the Capitol, then called the hill Saturnius; and 
on the top of that hill they built a citadel, which was 
committed to the government of a noble Roman named 
Tarpeius; it was ſurronnded' on all ſides with ramparts 
and towers, which equally commanded the city and 
the country. They likewiſe built a wall from the foot 
of the hill Saturnius to the Tiber, and opened a gate 
in it which they called Carmentalis. 5 3 


D. H, B. 9. XIII. BUT this increaſe of the Raman forces and 
2. P. 105. fortifications did not terrify the Sabines. They ſent a 


ſecond deputation to Romulus, to demand back their 
daughters, and upon his refuſal, they marched towards 
Rome with an army of 25000 foot, and 1000 horſe, 
under the command of their King Titus Tatitus. The 
troops which Romulus lead againſt them, are ſaid to have 
been not much inferior in number, for he received ſup- 
plies from his grandfather Numitor, and from Hetruria; 
the Hetrurians being commanded by one Lucumo a 
brave warrior, or rather by one of their 12 Lucumones 
or governors. Romulus poſted his army on the hills 
Eſquilinus and Quirinalis. ron, 29, 

| 7 he 
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The Sabines advanced in good order, and encamped | Year of 1 
at the foot of the hill Saturnius, in that plain fince called & O ME. i 
the Campus Martius. Tatius ſeeing all the poſts guard. 0 
ed, was extremely uneaſy about the ſucceſs of hisRowurvs 
_ enterprize : But an unforeſeen adventure extricated him FitſtKing. 
out of his difficulties, As the Sabines were roaming 
round the hill, to find a paſſage whereby they might 
get into the citade}, the Governor's daughter, named 
Tarpeia, who-went accidentally to draw water for a ſa- 

erifice, was much taken with the bracelets and rings 
with which the enemies were adorned She therefore 
privately ſent one of her maids to deſire a conference 
with the Sabine General; and at night Titus Tatius came 
to the Poſtern-· Gate that had been ſhewn him, and a- 
greed to give Tarpeia what the ſoldiers wore on their 
left arms, provided ſhe would facilitate their enterance 
into the citidal, by that very gate. It is probable the 
young woman, whoſe eyes were at firſt ſo dazled 
with the ornaments of the Sabines, repented of her trea- 
chery: And then, in order to turn the ſtratagem againſt 
the Sabines themſelves, ſne ſent to Romulus, deſiring a 
ſtrong body of troops to oppoſe Tatius, who expected 
to enter the Citadel the night following, by a gate that 
ſhe was to open to him. But it unfortunately happen- 
ed that the meſſenger proved a traitor, went to the 
camp of the Sabines, and informed them of the am- 
buſh that was laying for them. Jatius did not fail of N 
being at the gate at the time appointed, but with a 
greater body of men than Tarpeia expected. As ſoon 
as it was opened, he led in his troops and made bim- 
ſelf maſter of the citadel: And then the Sabines are 
ſaid to have eruſned Tarpera to death with their buck- ; 
lers, which they threw upon her, thinking, themſclves 
to have diſcharged their promiſe by 0 Sir ing her 
what they wore on their left arms. | 

From her the hill Saturnius took the name of 7 | 
peius, which it retained till it got that of Caprto/mus 
(from the head of one Tolus, which was found there 
when workmen were digging to lay the foundations of 
WM * to Jupiter.) And even then, tlie ſteepeſt 
past 


124 
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Year of part of it, down which criminals were thrown, conti- 


R TY E nued to be called The Tarpeian Rock. 


The Sabines, now maſters of the Citadel, had the ad: 


Rom bl os vantage of being able to continue the war with more 
FirttKing. ſecurity. For a long time only light ſkirmiſhes paſt be- 
D. Hal. p. tween the two parties without much advantage on ei- 


107 


p. ro8. 


ther ſide. At length both armies reſolved to come to 
a general engagement. The firſt action (which the 
night put an end to) determined nothing, the. ſucceſs 
being equal on both fides. In a ſecond, the Romans at 
the beginning had the advantage, in both wings com- 
manded by Romulus and the Lucums, till a brave Sabine, 
named Metius Curtius, who commanded the main body 
of the Sabine army, turned the ſcale in favour of his 
countrymen. He broke into the center of the Roman 


army, and, with deſign to give the wings of the Sa- 


bines an opportunity of rallymg, purſued it to the very 
gates of Rome. Romulus, ſeeing this, preſs'd no longer 
after that wing of the Sabines, which he had forc'd to 
give ground, but immediately faced about, and haſten'd 
to attack Curtius; who making a gallant reſiſtance, fa- 
cilitated the retreat of his countrymen toward their 
camp. At length Romulus met him and engaged him 
in ſingle combat. Curtius being now wounded in ſe- 
veral places, and unable to maintain the fight, threw 
himſelf into a lake which was made hy the inundation 
of the Tiber, becauſe on all the other ſides he was ſur- 
rounded by enemies. This lake was very full of mud 
towards the banks, and the water was deep in the mid- 
dle; ſo that Romulus, thinking his enemy could not 
eſcape periſhing, returned to the purſuit of the Sabines. 
But Curtius, tho encumber'd with his armour, got ſafe 
out of the water, and left his name to the place; it 
was ever after called 4 Lacus Curtius, even when it Was 
dried up, and almoſt in the center of the Roman Fo- 
rum. 5 | 2 
1 | MN, 
4 Procilius ſays, that the Lacus Curtius was ſo called, from the 


famous Curtius, who leap'd into the gulph that opened in that place, 


And others think that it received its name from Curtius the Conſul 
(collegue to MH. Genucius) who wall'd it in. 
- = | Romulus, 


Romulus, upon his return to his army, puſhed the Year of 
enemy with ſuch vigour, that they fled in confuſion, 0 ME: 
and took refuge in the Citadel. The Romans followed 
them, and, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, expected to have Roxurus 
reraken it. But the Sabines rolling great ſtones from FirſtKing. 
the top of the hill, one of them hit Romulus on theP: 19. 
head, and ſtunn'd him, ſo that falling down ſenſelefs, 

he was carried out of the field into the eity. This ac- 

cident revived the courage of the Sabines; the Romans 

were put to flight in their turn, and purſued to the 

very gates of Rome. However, Romulus having by this 

time recovered his fenſes, rallied his troops, put him- 
ſelf again at their head, and drove the enemy back to - 

the :Cnadal. tee ts T wee ] | 

We are: told that in the moſt critical minute of the Aurel. 
day, when the Romans were flying before the enemy,“ ee, Oe 
Romulus tnade a vow to Jupiter in order to obtain ms 4. p.29 
favour for the ſpeedy rallying of his troops, and chat, 
as fortune would hade it, they ſtopped at the ſight of 
their General, upon his return to the field of battle. 

Out of a belief therefore, that this was a particular 
bleſſing of Heaven, he erected a temple to Jupiter, 

whom he called Stator, becauſe the Romans recovering 

from their fright made a fand, and faced the enemy. 
Zivy and Plutarch (ay, that in this very moment the B. 1. c. 13. 
Sabine women coming out of the city with their Hair Flut. p. 29. 
diſhevelled, and their Children in their arms, thre-w- 
themſelves between the two armies, and by their tears 

and entreaties put a check to the fury of their fathers 

and huſbands. But Dionyſius gives a different and more 
probable aceount of the part which thoſe women had 

mi ͤthe reconciling of the two nations. 

F. XIV. NEIT HER Komulus nor Tatius was very D. Hal. B. 
forward to hazard another engagement. The Sabines, 2. p. 109. 
Who remained maſters of the Citadel, debated Whether 
they ſhould content themſelves with only ravaging the 
lands of the Romans, and then return home; or ſhould 
ſend for new levies from Sabinia to continue the war, 
till it could be finiſned with more advantage. The Ro- 
mans, on their ſide, were no leſs doubtful and unde- 
WOE. | ä termined 
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Year of termined what to do. Their enemies they knew to be 


K OE. , powerful nation, that could more eaſily repair its loſs 
than they could theirs. But, on the other hand, could 
Romulus the Romans with honour reſtore the women? Would 
Firſt King not that be a confeſſion of weakneſs, which night ren- 
p. 110. der the Sabines more haughty and more difficult to treat 

with? Whilſt both parties were thus deliberatiug aud 
in ſuſpence, the women, for whole ſake the war had 
been undertaken, met together without the knowledge 
of their huſbands, and, at the perſuaſions of Herfilia, 


formed a deſign of mediating between the two nations. 


Before they could put their project in execution it was 
neceſſary to get it approved by the King and Senate: 
this, in the preſent conjuncture of affairs they found not 


difficult to effect. A decree was paſſed, permitting the 


women to go upon the negotiation they propoted, on 
condition however that they left their children behind 
them; yet thoſe who had ſeveral were allowed to take 
one or more with them, as it might be a means to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of their enterprie. => 9171 
The women being thus authorized, laid aſide their 
_ ornaments, put on mourning, took: ſome of their chil- 
dren in their arms, and leaving the city, advanced to- 
wards. the camp of the Sabines. They no ſooner ar- 
rived there, but caſting themſelves at the feet of their 
relations and countrymen, they by their tears and la- 
mentations excited a general compaſſion. King Tatius 
having aſſembled his chief officers in council, and or- 
dered the women to declare the intention of their com- 
ing, Herfilia, in the name of her companions, is ſaid 


to have made a long and pathetic ſpeech to this effect: 
* If it be love to us which has moved you to begin 


the war, the ſame love ſhould now. induee you to 
« put an end to it. It is true, we were unjuſtly forced 
< away from our parents by the men who are now our 
* huſbands; but you neglected fo long to revenge the 
« myury, that we became engaged, by the ſtricteſt ties 
« of affection, to thoſe whom at firſt we hated ; we 


are full of anxiety for them when they are fighting, 


* and we lament their deaths when they fall in battle. 
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Chap. II. 7% ReGar STAT 12 
Nou do not now come to vindicate the honour of vir- Tear of 
« gins, but to tear away wives from their huſbands, & O ME. 

„ | es a. e a Re Ss. A — : 
und mothers from their children: this is not tò reſcue 
„us. it is to make us a ſecond time captives.” Rombros 
Weg ſhe had thus ſpoken, 'fhe begg' d a truce, that FirſtKing. 
the chiefs of the two armies mighe have an opportunity 


to treat of an accommodation. As the Sabines wanted h. 11,1. B. 


only a pretence to lay aſide their reſentments, they a. p. 171. 
readily accepted the propofal, and ſoon after the two | 


Eings had a conference, which ended to the fatisfac- 


tion of both parties. A treat y of union was made and 
confirmed by oath It was agreed, that both the Rings Pit. p. 30. 

ſhould reſide in Rome, and be equal in power; that as 
many of the Sabines as were willing might come hither 
and be incorpdrared in the Tribes and Curiæ; that their 
common city ſhould continue to be ealled Rome, but 
that the Romans ſnould take the name of Quirites e, till 
then peculiar to the Sabines; and that the latter ſhould 


be admitted to publick offices both civil and religious. 


Three conſiderable Sabine families are particularly men- 


tioned te have fallowed the example of theit King, and 


ſertled at Rome. "The head of one of them was Fall- | 
ius Valeſus (xo whom Hlutarch gives the honour of ne. in Popl. p. 
gotiating the peace); of another, Talus Jyrannus; and 97· 

of the Third, that Metius Curtius who had fignalized 

himſelf ſo much in thie laft battle: and theſe brought 


* Dion” Hal. ſays, that each particular citizen was to be called 
Romanus, and the colleRize body of them Quirites; pet it ap- 
peats hy this ancient form of words uſed at funerals, Ollus Quiris 


lethe datus eſt, that each private citizen was alſo called Juiris, 


The origin of the word Quirites, which was at firſt peculiar to 
the Fabi nes, and became, in Romulus's time, the general name of 
the inbabitants of Rome, bas been much ſought for; and the moſt 
prohable account antiquity gives us of them, is this. The word 
Quiris, according to Plutarch (p. 36.) and ſome others, ſignified in 
the Sabine language, both adart, and a warlike Deity armed with 
a dart. Tis uncertain whether the God gave name to the dart, 
or the dart to the God. But be that as it will, this Quiris or 
Quirinus, was either Mars, or ſome other God of war; and the 
worfhip of Quiris continued in Rome all Romulus s reign: but after 
his death., he was honoured with the name Quirinus, and took the 
place of the God Quiris. C. & x. e 

| O 2 5 with 
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gen RO PE Ie PREY | 
K 3 oc 1 va _ pry 58 _ 
Konoros d. XV. BY THIS TREATY, which ſo conſi- 
Firſi King. derably increaſed the colony, Rome became formidable. 
D. Hal. B. Dian. Hal. tells us, that the number of the new inhabi- 
Bu in tants equalled that of the old.  -Tatius, that he might 
Sen p. imitate and equal Romulus in all reſpects, formed a 
30. council of a hundred Senators of his own nation. They 
were ſtyled Futbers, and enjoyed the ſame privileges 
with thoſe who had been inſtituted by the founder of 
Name T he Noman and Sabine Senators held their firſt 
aſſemblies on affairs of ſtate ſeparately, at the houſes 
of their reſpective Kings. But afterwards they all met 
together, neat the temple of Pulcan, in a place which, 
becauſe the Sabines and Romans went thither to form 

one aſſembly, was called Comitium a, Place of Meeting. 
And now, according to Livy, were formed the three 


p L 1 _ 
C TIES tf ve 575 


dentuties of Nonmmt Knights, called u Ramnemſes, Ta- 
2 12 8 tet 22590 n ASE 7 -tien/es, 


THE 
4811 2 1 8 N ene Ina, Seis dite oi 
A ceunda, quaſi:comeundo; The Cumitium was pant of the 
AF ee oper 
Fe. 1 the Ca 11. C. & K. Wt 1 | 1 3 8 : 
0 * On aan the K) ights alone formed the body of che Roh or 
2 {egionaty cavalry. They, hd aſpired to thethonour of beiag ad- 
mitted into this ordety0n;accovht of their fortunes or hir th often 
8 ae in thejarmy/as.voluntiers z with.this difference, that ghe ſtate 
furniſhed the former with horſes out of the publick treaſury, whereas 
the latter were obliged to furniſh themſelves with horſesat their own 
| bs This cuſtom continued'to che time Uf Marius. Then Rome 
had recourſe to her allies, to ſupply the-deficiency of the Nyman 
Knights: And from that time, the provinces furtiſhed as many horſe, 
as were wanted to recruit the ſegions ''Ttideed the Equeſtrian Order 
ne yer had any ſettled form, till aftet the Cenſus appointed / Serhins 
Tulliuti. They who had the hotiohr of being joined tothem , engaged 


"themſelves to be ſoldiers by profeflion. "They foughtequally on foot 


or on horfeback, as occaſion or the diſpoſition of the groumd dequir- 
ed · They were ſometimes poſted in the advanced guard, fonetimes 
in the center, but more frequently in the Wings, of each legſon But 
in length of time this illuſtrious body degenerated,” and the Roman 
Knighthood became a bare title of honour.” Thoſe who enjoyed it, 
were diſtinguiſhed r the Plebeiam, by a gold ting they ore on 
their fingers. In the latter times of the Republick, che Roman 
Knights were no more confined to war, than any other 
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citizens. 
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the beginning of his reign, thereby to 
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tienſes, and Luceres, The firſt had its tame from Ro- 


mulus; the ſecond from the Sabine King; and the third 
from the Lucus or grove where the A/ylum ſtood, and 


Year of 
ROME 


RoMULUS 


where the Knights of this century had formerly dwelt. FirftKing. 


Theſe three bodies of horſe were incorporated into the 
Roman legions, which, according to Plutarch, confi! 


— 


ed 


1 


from this time of * fix thouſand foot and fix hundred 


huorſe zo. 


Liv B. 1. 
c. 13. 
Plut. in 
Rom. P- 


On the contrary, they undertook to collect the publick taxes, un- | 


der the name of publicans. C. & R. 

n Varro, Plutarch, and Feſtus give the fame names to the three 
tribes eſtabliſhed by Romulus, which Liwy gives to theſe three centu- 
ries of Knights drawn out of the tribes. They are eafily recaneiled, 
if we will ſuppoſe each century to bear the name of its reſpective 
tribe. Dion, Hal. dates the divifion of the colony into tribes, from 
the firſt-year of Rome. Plutarch brings it Cown to the time of this 


union of the Romans with the Sabines. And what can we infer from 


theſe different accounts, but that Romulus inſtituted the tribes from 

fitle his form of government; 
and that each tribe had no particular name, till after the conclufion 
of his treaty with Tatins. What confirms this conjecture is, that 
the ſecond tribe was called Tatienſis, or 7 wha ih from the name of 
Titus Tatius. Some authors indeed give all the three names, 
Ramnenſes, Tatienſes, and Luceres, an Hetrurian derivation, But 


the generality of hiſtorians agree in calling the colony of the inha- 


bitants of Alba that went to Rome with Romulus, ace and 
ſo they do, in calling the ſecond tribe, Tatienſes. The others who 
fled into the Ahlum, were called Luceres, if we may believe Feſtus, 
from Lucerus, King of Ardea, who, occording to him, joined with 
Romulus againſt the Sabines. C. & R | 


The moſt learned criticks have obſerved, that Plutarch is mic. 
taken, when he ſays (p. 30.) the Roman legion conſiſted of fix thou- 
ſand foot and fix hundred horſe, after the concluſion of the treaty he- 


tween Romulus and Tatius. But it is probable, that Plutarch meant 


no more, than that Romulus formed two legions, of the two united 


nations, which conſiſted each of three thouſand foot, and three hun- 
dred horſe Aj As ſidves £yivorlo ail av H ECRKISXIALQP, i 
J 3Zaxooiov. And by the help of the ſame interpretation, we 
may explain Dion. Hal.'s ſaying, that Romulus incorporated into his 
legion or army, three thouſand of the Cæninenſes and Antemnates. 


Tho? it were true, as ſome authors conjeRure, that each legion did 


confiit of above three thonſand three hundred men at this time; yet 
it is certain, that, ordinarily, it did not exceed four thouſand foot ; 


for which reaſon, Feſtus calls a legion ſquare ; tho' this denomina- 


tion owed its origin to their order in battle. I ſay, ordinarily, be- 


cauſe on ſome occaſions, the legion did conſiſt, if we may believe 
Vegetius, of five thouſand foot, and two hundred, three hundred, 
O 3 | four 
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way to them when they paſſed along; all immodeſt 
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horſe each. But the moſt common opinion is, that the 
Roman legion did not then conſiſt of above four thou- 


ſand men at the moſt. py . 

Rome could not without ir gratitude forget the ſer- 
vices that had been done her by the Sabine women, 
who were become entirely Roman, by affection as well 
as marriage. Honourable privileges and marks of dil- 
tinction were decreed them. Every body was to give 


and too free diſcourſe was forbidden in their preſence ; 
it was a law, that indecent objects ſhould never be 
brought into their ſight ; they were exempted from the 
juriſdiction of the ordinary judges, in capital caſes ; and 
laſtly, they were permitted to hang a ball * of gold 

3 „„ Fant about 


- 


four hundred, and fometimes'feyen hundred horſe. Livy tells us, 
the legiops which were appointed to go over into Africa with 
Scipio, conſiſted of fix thouſand two hundred foot. and three hun- 
dred horſe, And therefore Feſfus is miſtaken, when he ſays that 
Marius firſt made the Roman legion to conſiſt of ſix thopfand two 
hundred foot, and three hundred horſe. The number of ſoldiers 
in a legion was different at different times. Nevertheleſs, it js 
rrobable, that from Marins's time, the legions did more common- 
ly conſiſt of fix thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe. C. & R. 
z It is difficult to find out exactly what was the form of this orna- 
ment, which the oabine women had leave to hang about their chil- 
dren's necks. It was called Bulla. Plutarch ſays, that this Bulla 
was like the little bubbles which the drops of rain make, when they 


fall upon running water: and it is therefore probable, that theſe lit- 


tle golden balls were both hollow and tight ; and, that they were 
but half globes, with one fide flat, and the other globular. Ma- 
crobius pretends, that Tarquin the Elder extended the right of 
wearing theſe ornaments to all the children of the Patricians, and 
began with his own. The young Romans, when they came to the 
age of manhood, quitted the Bulla, and made an offering of it to 


the Dii Lares, which were then called Lares Bullati. Hence Perfius 1 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi pur pura ceſſit, 5 
Bullaque ſuccinctis Laribus donata pependit. 


and this ornament was alſo ſometimes confecrated to 0 other di- 
vinity, as appears by this inſcription which Gruterus gives us from 
an ancient monument: 6 1 en” | 
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about their childrens necks, to diſtinguiſh them from Year of 


the vulgar. A particular robe was alſo aſſigned theſe R OM E. 
children, called * Prætexta, the uſe of which was for- Ronvrvs 
bidden to all others. 8 | ; Firſi King 


p. 113. 


the declivity of the hill Palatinus ; Tatius reſided on the 


bill Tarpeius; and his Sabines had fixed their ſettle- 
ments on the hill, which they called Quirinalis, either 
in memory of their city Cures, or in honour to their 
God Quiris. The ſpace between the hills Palatinus and 
Tarpeius became a common market place for the two 
united nations, and they gave it the name of Forum, 
which it retained ever after; and there they alſo held 


their aſſemblies for publick affairs. 


The union of the two nations ſoon produced a mix- 
ture of manners, cuſtoms, and religion. Rome readily 
adopted the Sabine Gods; and Tatius built temples to 
the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Veſta, Vulcan, Diana, 


and Mars, who was probably the ſame with the God 


UNONI PLACID@. 
CONSERVATRICLI AUGUST. 
CLAUDIA. SABBATIS. 
BULLAM. D. D. 


The Romans uſed alſo to incloſe in theſe Bulla, certain preſervatives 
which paganiſm had conſecrated, to fecure their children againſt en- 
chantments: and they perhaps attributed this virtue to certain 
hieroglyphicks, or other myſterious characters. Or it may be, the 


Ggures of the Deities and of animals were made uſe of for this pur- 


poſe ; as in that particular kind of preſervatives, which the Latines 
called Amuleta, whoſe form was arbitrary. C. & R. | 
2 Theſe robes were laced at the bottom, and perhaps on the two 
lappets, if what Rubenius thinks be true, that they were open be- 
fore. They were called Prætextæ, trom this purple edging or lace. 
They were worn by giris till their marriage, and by boys till they 
were ſeventeen, and took the Toga Virilis, or Manly Robe, But 
what was in Romulus's time a mark of diſtinction for the children of 
the Sabine women, was afterwards very common. All even to the 
children of the Liberti, or men who were made free, wore robes 
bordered with purple in their youth: and at length, the graveſt of 
the magiſtrates wore them likewiſe. not only at Rome, but in the 
colonies, and Municipia, or free cities. C. & R. 


3 Quiris, 


5 


For five years together, the two Kings lived at Rome D. Hal 
the barmony. Romulus had his palace on?. 
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Year of @uifts.. Juno Quiritia was introduced to prefide. over 
. public feaſts of all the Curiæ in Rome : and the two 
Romv1 vs nations agreed to inſtitute ſome new feſtivals, by com- 


Fir*tKing, mon conſent: That called b Matronalia was inſtituted 


Flut. in in memory of the peace, which had been brought about 
Rom. p. by the mediation of the women. The Romans, who 
39: had hitherto uſed ſmall bucklers after the manner of 
the Argriues, now wore larger, like thoſe of the Sabines: 
And the latter conformed themſelves to Romulus's ca- 
lendar e. In a word, never was @ more ſudden or 
more perfect union between two nations which had 

been ſuch mortal enemies. | i 
D. Hal. B. During the time that Romulus had an aſſociate on the 
2. p. 114. throne, the conqueſt of Camerium, a town in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Rome, was the only military atchievement 
of the Romans: The Camerini, by their incurſions on- 
; the Roman territory, gave occaſion to the war. Being 
twice defeated, 4000 of them were tranſplanted to Rome, 

and a colony ſent from thence to Camerium. 8 
XVI. BUT as it is ſcaree poſſible that concord 
ſhould be perpetual in a ſtate which is governed by two 


Kings, 

„ This feſtival was celebrated on the firſt of March. Ovid, in 
his Faſti, gives other reaſons for the inſtitution of it; but grants 
that the chief of them was the remenibrance of the benefits the 
Romans had received from the Sabine women. The Matronalia 
was to the Roman wives, what the Saturnalia was to their huſ- 
bands They now ſerved their ſlaves at table, and received pre- 
ſents from their huſbands, as the huſbands did of their wives in the 
Saturnalia. The Matronalia was conſecrated to Mars, and, ac- 
cording to ſome, to Juno Lucina; and on it the women ſacrificed 
to theſe two Deities. Plutarch (p. 30,) fays, the two Kings inſtitu- 
ted likewiſe the Carmentalia, in honour of the Goddeſs Carmenta. 
C. & R. . 1 
e Solinus reports, Chap. 3. that before the foundation of Rome, the 
year conſiſted of thirteen months, and of three hundred and ſeveu- 
ty four days: nevertheleſs, it is probable, that the people of the 
ſouthern parts of 7taly followed the Greek calendar, which made 
the year firſt to conſiſt of three hundred and fixty, and afterwards 
of three hundred and fifty four days, which are a lunar year. Be 
that as it will, the Sabines thought fit to conform themſelves to 
Nomulus s calendar. The common opinion is, that he made his 
year to conſiſt of only ten months, viz. March, April, May, June, 
Macrob. Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, Nowember and December. 


fat. L. 1. March, May, Quintilis and October, had each thirty one days, the | 


? 


c. 12. other fix months but thirty. C. & R. 
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Kings, whoſe powers are equal, and whoſe intereſts Year of 
will at length proye not to be the ſame, the union be- O 


tweets Romulus and Tatrms, which policy had formed, 


and reciprocal condeſgenſions maintained, was brokeRouurus 
in the ſixth year of their government. The occaſion FirſtRing. 


of it was this. Some of Tatius's people having ra- 
vaged the territory of the Lavimans à, the latter ſent 
envoys-of Rome to demands ſatisfaction. Romulus de- 
clared himſelf for delivering up the aggreſſors to the 
injured party; but Tatius interpoſed. He alledged, 
that it was not juſt to deliver up Roman citizens into 
the hands of ſtrangers, their enemies; and that the 
complainants ought to come and plead their cauſe at 
Rome. Nor was his conduct hitherto greatly to be 
condemned. But ſome of the envoys, in their return 
home, being murdered by the very robbers they had 
complained of, Tatius ſtill continued to ſkreen theſe 
aſſaſſins from puniſhment. However, when the Lavi- 
nians renewed their complaints, Romulus, of his own 


authority, ſurrendered up the murderers to them. 9. . 
Tatins looking upon this as an inſult offered him by his p. 115. 


collegue, put himſelf at the head of ſome armed men, 
purſued the Lavinians, and reſcued his people out of 
their hands. So exceſſive a partiality to his friends, 
accompanied with ſuch grievous injuſtice, coft him his 
life. For not long after, going to Lavinum * with No- 
mulus, to offer certain ſacrifices, as the Kings were 
obliged to do, to thoſe zatelar Gods of their ſtare, 
which had been brought from Troy, and ſtill remained 
at Lavinium, the relations and friends of the envoys 
who had been murdered, fell upon him and few him 
at the foot of the altar with the prieſts knives and the 
ſpits for roaſting the victims. To Romulus they did no 
violence, but conducted him out of the town with ac- 
clamations of praiſe and benediction. He conveyed che 


d Plutarch (p. 32.) ſays, it was the Laurentes who were injur- 
ed, and who flew Tatius at Lawinium. : 

© According to Licinius apud D. Hal. Tatius did not go to La- 
_ vinium with Romulus, nor to offer ſacrifices, but went by him 
ſelf to exhort the Lawiniens to pardon the criminals. 
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Year of body of his collegue to Rome, and honourably buried 
R __ it on mount Aventine. ns 
; Romulus, being now a ſecond time ſole King of Rome, 
Rot us and revered, not only by his ſubjects, but by ſtrangers, 
FirſtKing.the Latine nation ſought his friendſhip and aliance, 
and by their ambaſſadors concluded a treaty with him. 
To clear himſelf entirely of the violence offered to the 
envoys of the Lavinians, he pronounced ſentence of 
baniſhment againſt the murderers, who, on the death of 
Tatius, had immediately fled from the city. After this 
he ſummoned the Lavinians who had ſlain his collegue, 
(and who had been delivered up to him) to anſwer for 
their erime; but they alledging, that they had only 
taken a juſt revenge for the murder of their ambaſſa- 
dors, he allowed their plea to be good, and diſmiſſed 
them with impunity f: yet the Sabines expreſs'd no diſ- 
ſition to a revolt. | = 
Phut. XVII. ABOUT this time a plague, which a fa- 
P 32. mine made more terrible, raged in Rome, and the peo- 
ple of Camerium took advantage of the heavy affliction 
the Romans laboured under, to ſhake off the yoke. 
D. Hat Romulus conquered them a ſecond time, and on this 
p. 116. occalion had the honours of a ſecond triumph. He 
entered Rome with the acclamations of the people, as 
after the defeat of Acron. He had ſlain 6000 of the 
. Camerini in the battle; and, of thoſe who had eſcaped, 
+ he tranſported one half to Rome, ſending from thence 
to Camerium twice as many Roman Citizens; ſo prodi- 
giouſly, ſays Plutarch, was the number of his people 
p-33- increas'd in 16 years from the building of the city. 
After 8 this he vanquiſhed. the Fidenates, took their 
city, (which ſtood about 40 furlongs from Rome) and 
ſent thither a colony of 2500 Romans. But now the 
Heientes h, grown jealous of their proſperous neighbour, 
demanded Fjdene back, as a city in their dependance; 
and having received a contempruous refuſal, ny nd 
1ege 
tk Plutarch (p. 32.) ſays they were puniſhed. | e 
8 Plutarch and Dionyſius ſpeaks of Fidenæ as taken before Came- 
vum. | 


h Veii, the city of the Veintes, ſtood about a 100 furlongs from 
Rome. D. Hal. compares it to Athens for extent and riches. 
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ſiege to it. A ſecond body of troops they marched a- Year of 
gainſt Romulus, who had = army in the field. He de: N 89 
feated them in two battles with great ſlaughter, ang . 
took a vaſt number of them priſoners, together with Rowvrrs 
their commander, who had acted a very weak part. Firſt King. 
And what was now done at the ſale of theſe ſlaves, laid arch. 
the foundation of a cuſtom which prevailed ever after. 5. K.K. 
When the people offered ſacrifices to the Gods, in 116, 117. 
thankſgiving for any victory, they dreſs'd up an old 
man in a purple robe, with a child's Bulla about his 
neck, and cried all around him, i Sargians to ſell. By 

which cries and ceremony, they originally alluded to 
theſe two things; That the old governor of the /erentes 
had ruled his ſtate like a child: And that the /erentes, 
an Hetrurian people, were a colony of Lydians, whoſe 
Capital city. was Sardis. 2 es 
Romulus, being intent upon making the beſt advan» 

tage of his victory, paſſed the Tiber, and purſued the 
Veientes to the gates of their city; whoſe ſituation pre- 
ſerved it. Feit was built upon a ſteep, rock, and No- 
mulus had then neither the troops, nor the proviſions 
neceſſary to beſiege jt. He therefore retired; yet with 
a full purpoſe of returning in a little time, and che 
to aſhes a city, which had no motive to conſpire again 
Rome, except jealouſy or ambition. But two defeats 
had taught the Veientes wiſdom; and they prevented 
their total ruin by their ſubmiſſion. They ſent adepu-p. 118. 
tation to Rome to ſue for peace; and Romulus granted Z, B. i. 
thema truce for 100 years, upon their ſurrendering ſevenꝰ 5+ | 
ſmall towns on the Tiber, with ſome falt-pits at the 
mouth of that river, and their ſending 50 of their prin- 
cipal citizens to Rome, as ſecurities for their fidelity. A 

war 


i This Account is taken from Plutarch. But Sinnius Capite gives 
the cuſtom a later date. He ſays, that when Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus the Conſul had conquered Sardinia, he brought fo great 
a number of. ſlaves from thence, that for a great while together, 
nothing was to be ſeen in the markets but Sardinians, or Sardi, to 
be ſold. Which gave riſe to the proverb, Sardi wenales, alius alis 
e That is, Sardinians to ſell, every one worſe than his fel. 
ow. C. & K. | 5] SETS | 
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Year of war ſo advantageouſly ended obtained him a third tri- 
ROME umpbh. , | | | 

Roexnzes This was the laſt military exploit of Romulus. It is 
*FirkKing farprizing, and not eaſy. to be accounted for, that this 
Prince, who ſeemed ſo eagerly bent upon extending his 
dauomination over his neighbours, ſhould, after the death 
Phur. af his grandfather Numitor, leave Alba in poſſeſſion of 


_ devolved upon him, and he might have ſubjected it to 
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of a republick. | | 
Fr. 1554 XVIII. SO great an inſtance of moderation in the 
D. H firſt King of Rome is the more extraordinary, as the 
ans. 219 hiſtorians all agree, that being elated with his continual 
proſperity, he now affected an abſolute tyranny, He 
paid no longer any deference to his great council; the 
Senators were aſſembled merely for form fake; he 
made himfelf the fole arbiter in all affairs. Having 


— 


— 
8 
Fonts 


niſtered juſtice, or rather exerciſed cruelty, attended 


by his 300 k Celeres, and his 12 Liftors, the miniſters 


things elſe provoked the Fathers was, that of his own 
authority, and without conſulting them, he ſhared the 
conquered lands among the ſoldiers, as he pleaſed; 
and, even againſt their opinion, reftored the Vientes 
their hoſtages. The Senators not able to endure that 


tate monarchy, conſpired his deſtruction; and it was 
not lang before they effected it. | 4 


* The three hundred horſe which Romulus had for his guard, 
were the firſt Corps of the Roman ſoldiery. They were choſen by 
the thirty Curie, each furniſhing ten men; and Romulus divided 
them into three companies, under the command of a general officer 
called Fribunus Ceterum. The particular captain of each compa- 
ny was ſtiled Præfectus Celerum. The Tribunus Celerum had 
great authority in Rome, and may be ſaid to have been the ſecond 
perfor in the late next the King. He had a right of aſſembling 
the people an preſſing occaſions. C. & R. 


N 34 her laws and liberty. Fhe ſovereignty of that ſtate 


erected a judgment - ſeat in the Forum, he there admi- 


the Koman laws, yet he reſerved to himſelf no other 
power over it, than that of naming annually a magiſ- 
trate, with the title of Dictator, to govern it, in form 


} 


of his deſpotic will. But that which more than all. 


the government ſhould be thus changed into an abſo- 


On 


Chap. II. The ReGat STAT. 137 
On the ſeventh day of July, in the thirty-ſeventh Yearof 
year of Rome, Romulus (now ſixty years. old, or, as — 
ſome ſay, only 55.) appointed a review of his traopsm 
a plain, without the city; and the Senate for thegoneress 
greater ſtate attended him thither. Whilſt the King FirdKing, 
was haranguing his army, near a pond, called Gouts. Autarch. 
pond, a ſudden ſtorm of hail and thunder came upon ma 
them. The ſtorm diſperſed 1 the ſoldiers; and the Nu. 
Senators remaining alone with the King, thought thus p. 60. 
a favourable opportunity of executing their deſigu. v B. x. 
The King was w flain, and his body conveyed out of ©: 
ſight in an inſtant. Some pretend, that, the better 90 
conceal the fact, the Senators cut him into pieces, and 
that every Senator carried away one under his robe. 
Be that as it will, the circumſtance of the ſtorm gave 
occaſion to the fable which the aſſaſſins ſpread ng 
the people, that the king was all on a ſudden — 
with flame, and iſnatched up in it from earth to henven. 
The eredulous were contented with a ſtory which made 
the founder of their colony a God; but the more pene- 
trating conceived juſt ſuſpicions againſt the murderets; 
inſomuch that the Senate became odious to all the 
better ſort in Name. This made it neceſſary to find 
out ſome ſecret to ſtop the complaints, and appeaſe the 
anger of the multitude: and Julius Froculus, a couſi- 
derable man among the Fathers; was the perſon hom 
the Senate ſuborned to impoſe upon the people. He 
was e ſteemed a man of probity, and his word had the 
more credit, as he had always been thought a friend to 
Romulus, having come from Alba with him, and pre- 
77. SIOORTY-ISTE B. Ei ferred 


I This adventure, actording to Plutarch, (p. 36) gabe riſe to 
tbe Caprotine Nones, or Populi fugium, a feſtival in the Roman ca- 
lendar on the Nones of July. But other authors give another origin 
J C „ | 
m Phe hiſtorians are not agreed about the manner in whick 
Romulus was aſſaſſinated. Some ſay it was done by the people, 
who were [enraged at the King for ſhe wing more favour to thoſe 
who were newly come to Rome from the conquered cities, than 
to the old inhabitants: whilſt ethers pretend, the Senators ſtabbed 
Aim in full Senate, and having cut his body in pieces, every ane 
took a part of it, and cartied it away under his robe. | 


F 
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Year of ferted the doubtful fortune of his unſettled colony to 
K the certain advantages he poſſeſſed in his own country. 
When the Curiæ were aſſembled, he told them the fol- 
Nen ſtory, and ſwore to the truth of it; That, as 
baking he was travelling along, Romulus ſuddeoly appeared to 
him: his ſtature was taller than that of mortals, and 

Plut.. his armour caſt a dazling brightneſs: The apparition 
p. 35. filled him with a religious dread, and he addreſſed him- 


ſelf to it in theſe words. * Wherefore, O King, and 
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vou fo ſuddenly forſaken a city, which by your ab. 

* ſence is univerſally plunged in the deepeſt ſorrow ?* 
To which Romulus anſwered: It pleaſed the Gods, 
O Proculus! that 1 ſhould continue among! mortals 
© till I had put Rome into a condition of riſing to the 


* then return to Heaven from whence I originally came. 
Go therefore and admoniſh-my Romans to love tem- 
perance and warlike exerciſes; for it is by theſe chat 
they will one day become mafters of the world 
This fable, averred for truth by a man who was 
thought ſincere and honeſt, removed all ſuſpicions; 
the people were tranſported with) joy; divine honours a 
were decreed to the new Deity; and the Senate con- 
curred to make a God of him whom they: could not 
endure for a King, 
Such was the end of Saeed the * of * 
A Prince, as we have ſeen, of uncertain- birth, brought 
up by ſhepherds, and whoſe firſt empire was over a 
ee undiſciplined rabble: Who, when he had 
uilt a city, peopled it chiefly with robbers, out-laws, 
runaway flaves, and fellows of deſperate fortunes, from 
all quarters, men, who though reſtrained by laws from 
injuring one another, yet ſubliſted by rapine, and got 
every thing by violence, not even their wives excepted: 
A Prince, who by his policy and courage, in a reign 
of 37 , n a colooy from fuch e to 
be 
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n A feſtival was inſtituted to Romulus, called en- 8 
was n on the 17th of February. 


* for what crime of ours have you thus expoled us to 
Tie moſt unjuſt and grievous tuſpictons? Why have 


n * higheſt pitch of power and glory, and that I ſhould - 


| 
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be formidable to all the ſtates around it, having before Year of 

his death increaſed his ſubjects from 3 300 men to 3 1 
' 47000, all ſtout ſoldiers, and all aftuated by the ſame 

views of preſerving their own liberty, and invading Rouut us 

that of their neighbours: To conclude; a Prince, who Firſt Ring. 

of a gang of ſlaves and profligates formed a people 

which in time became maſters of the world, and, what 

is worthy to be remarked, more illuſtrious by their vir- 

tue, than by the number of their victories, or the ex- 

tent of their empire. e ak abs 


In the relation hete given of the firſt ſettlement of the Reman go- 
vernment, the acts and inſtitutions of Romulus, &c, D. Hal. has been 
chiefly, though not entirely followed, with reſpeQ to the order in 

| which thoſe events are placed. As the accounts lett us by that au- 
thor, Livy and Plutarch, of the beginnings of the Roman late, do 
not perfectly agree, either as to matter, or time, it may perhaps 
be a ſatisfaQion to the reader to let him ſee by a ſummary of each, 


in what particulars they differ. 


E OB TEN; 8-1: 
after the building of Rome, and à formal election of Romulus to be 
King of it, mentions __ by. A ad 

1. The diviſion of the colony into Tribes, Curie and Decuriæ. 

2. The dĩſtinction of the people into Patricians and Plebeians. 

3. The inſtitution of the Paironage.. - = | 

4. The conſtituting a Senate. Of 100 Senators, the King chuſes 
but one, the Tribes and Curiz the reft. 4.3 „ 
The appointment of the zoo Celeres for the King's life-guard. 
5. The ettüing of the teſpeckiye powers and privileges of the 
King, Senate, and aſſemblies of the People. : | 
7. The opening of the A/5/um, or ſanctuary of refuge. 

8. Romulus's i 8 and civil laws. 1 8550 
9. The erecting a judgment - ſeat in the Forum, where the King 
adminiſtred juſtice, attended by his 300 Celeres. and 12 Lifors, 
with their faſces and axes |} CE We *s 

10. The rape of the Sabine women, the union of the Sabines and 
Romans, and the creation of 100 new Senators by Ta/ius. | 

NM. B. D. Hal. makes no mention of the 3 centuries of Knights, 
ceelected, according to Livy, in the time of Romulus and Tatias, 
nor of any other horſemen, but the 300 Celeres, till the reign of 
Tarquin the Elder, when he ſays, this King would have created 
3 new tribes of Horſemen, but was oppoſed by Nawius the Au- 
| gu. He afterwards tells us, that Serwius Tullius compoſed the 
quites or Knights of thoſe citizens who were moſt eminent by 

birth and riches, and divided them into 18 centuries. 
„ „„ 97175 „ 


2 RSS 1s "Back 1. 
Year of 12. 4 | 
ROME. ſpeaks of 3 e as being both ſatuted Kings hy, thaie | 
XXXVII. reſpective followers, before the building of Nome. After the 

AY ry; of the city and the death of Remus, he relates, | 


RowuLvs 1. Romulus's making religious and civillaws. _ | 
FiritKing. mh His putting TI eee tannin n by | 
12 Liftors or | 


3. His opening an Aſplum. _ | 

4. His conftituting a Senate of 100 men, who were tiled Patres, 
and their poſterity Patricians. 

5. The tape of the Sabine women, and the MG d vo an- 
tions; after which, | 

6. The diviſion of the citizens i into 30 8 | 

7. The inſtitution of 3 centuries of nights, the T, atteſt hs | 
nenſes, and Luceres. 

8. Livy does not mention the Celeres till the cloſe of Romulus's 


reign. | 
N. B. Livy ſays nothing of TxESõ, till he comes to the 4 Tribes 
of Servrus Tullius; nor ever mentions the ro new Senators 
. created by Tatius. 

He fays, B. 1. c. 36. that Targuin the Elder, without increaſing 
the number of Romulus's CentuFies of Knights, increaſed the 
number of the Knights to 1800, which were ſtill called three 
Centuries: And B. x. c. 43. he tells us, that Serwius Tullius 
made fix Centuries of the three inſtituted by Romulus, but that 
they retained the old names; and that theſe ſix with 12 other 
Centuries of Horſe-men made a part of the firſt 1 ene of 


Servius's claſſes. EE 
PLUTARCH © 
does not ſpeak of any formal election of Romulus to be Rio 82 bot he 
being ſuppoſed ſuch, 
1. Opens the 4Flum, ſoonafter the firſt foundations of the city 
were laid, thereby greatly augments his colony. | 
2. Liſts all who were fit to bear arms into military companies, 
each company conſiſting of 3000 foot, and 300 horſe. Theſe com- 
panies were called Legions, from the word Legere, to chuſe, becauſe 
they were ſele& and choſen men. The reſt of the multitude were 
called Populus (People). | 
3- Chuſes 100 Senators, 3 he ſtiles Patricians and Patres. 
4. Diſtinguiſhes the reſt of the wealthier ſort from the common 
E by waking the former Patrons to the latter, who are _ 
ients 
F. Then follows the rape of the Sabime women, and the union 
of the two nations. After which, 
6. The people are divided i into 3Tribes called Ramnenſes, Tatienſes, 
and Luceres, (the names Livy gives to his 3 Centuries of Knights.) 
7. Then the * 7 and civil laws are mentioned; and 
8. Plutarch ſpeaks for the firſt time of Romulus's robas of ſtate, 
his Celeres and Lifors juſt before his death, and as proofs of that 
haughtineſs of ſpicitwhich provoked the Senators to murder him. 
C HAP. 


1 


eue . 
VU I. A. 


4 L T be heath 1b of be Is followed 77 an interregnum. 
A deſcription of that ſort of government. The people 
grow weary of it; whereupon it is unanimouſly reſolved 
 tochuſe a King. F. II. The character of Numa Pom- 
pilius, @ Sabine philo/opher. III. He is elected to 
ſucceed Romulus; but is with difficulty perſuaded to ac- | 
cept of the kingdom. He conſults the will of the Gods = + 
by augury. & IV. Numa is u ſooner upon the throne, = 
1 he 228 bim/elf to quiet the diſſenfions at Rome, 
and to moderate the warlike ardor of the Romans by the 
impreſſions of religion. d. V. He divides the miniſters 
A 6 religion into 12 7 claſſes. The Curiones, Flamines, 
Celeres Augurs. C. Vi. Veſtals. &. VII. Sali. & 
VIII. Feciales. &. IX. Pontifices. 6. X. He direfts 
an eſpecial reverence to be paid to the God Janus; and 
- makes a Goddeſs of Bona Fides. $. XI. He introduces 
4 new ſort of gods, called Termini or Boundaries. 
S. XII. He amends ſome of Romulus's Jaws; and 
2 makes new ones. &. XIII. He ſends away the idle ſolb- 
diery to cultruate the lands conquered by Romulus. &. 
XIV. He diſtributes the citizens into diftinft compa- 
_ nies, according to their trades. d. XV. He reforms. 
' the calendar. $. XVI. Numa dies, yo bis books are 
buried with him. 
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9. L. Oe dying ine iſſae, the king: Year of 
dom, which, had he left a ſon, might per- ROME 
ane have proved hereditary, as that of Alba had been, XXXxVII. 
continued elective; and Rome was greatly divided about Plate Ne 
| the choice of another King. The minds of the firſt a, p. 6. 
Romans, and of the new inhabitants, were not at pre 
ſent in ſo perfect an union as formerly; there were di- 
verſities of factions among the commonalty, and jea- 
louſies and emulations among the Senators. All a- 
greed, that it was neceſſary to have a King; but what 
VOL; $ - | F = perſon, 


142 


Tear of perſon, or of what nation, was the diſpute. Thoſe who 


ROME. 
XXXVIII 


Livy, B. 7. 
Plut. p · 


61. 
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had been builders of the city with Romulus, though 
they had yielded a ſhare of the lands and dwellings to 
the Sabines, thought by no means adviſeable to reſign 
to them the regal authority. On the other hand, the 
Sabmes alledged, that they, after the deceaſe of Tatius, 
having peaceably ſubmitted to Romulus's government, it 
was but juſt, that the King ſhould be choſen out of their 
nation : nor did they eſteem themſelves inferior to the 
Romans, or to have contributed lefs to raiſe Rome to that 
pitch of wealth and power to which ſhe was arrived. 

During thefe diſputes, the Senators , to prevent 
anarchy and confuſion, took the ſovereign power into 
their own hands, They divided themſelves into de- 
curies or tens, and each ten in their turn (as lots de- 


cided) poſleſſed the ſupreme authority five days b, yet 


ſo as one perſon only of the governing ten had the 
badges of ſovereignty at one time, and when he had 
been honoured with them twelve hours, he reſigned 
them to another. This ſort of government, which 
was called Interregnum, laſted little more than a year. 3 
* 8 3 or 
2 Plutarch reduces the number of the Senators who divided the 
repal power between them to 150, and Livy to 100, but Dion. Hal. 
makes them 200; which ſeems to come nearer the truth, if it be cer- 
2 , that Titus Tatius added 100 Senators to the 100 created by Ro- 
mulus. [8 

D. Hal. (B. 2. p. 119.) makes each man of each Decury to 
reign 5 days, and conſequently each Decury 50, in which caſe, 
only ſeven Decurzes could have the adminiſtration in the whole 

year of the Interregnum. | | | 
© Father Catrou (B. 2. p. 133.) has followed Plutarch, in fixing 
Romulus's death to the 37th year of Rome, and (p. 144] he has 
followed the fame author, in fixing Numa's birth to the very day 
that Rome was founded, and in making him about 40 when he was 
offered the kingdom: (by the words about 40, he means, that he 
was in his 4oth year, as appears by the date in the margin; and ſo 
Plutarch. Elos id Sid]erouy]s T6 Nepd Teooapdrorey. Neverthe- 
leſs, as the learned Father allows, with Dionyſus, but about a year 
to the Interregnum; theſe things are incompatible. Father Rouilli 
therefore in his note (B. 2. p. 144.) agrees with Petavius, in ſaying 
that Romulus reigned above 38 years. They follow Varro's calcu- 
lation in placing the foundation of Rome in April in the 3d year of 
the 6th olympiad, and the death of Romulus in July in the iſt year 
of the 16th olympiad. The difference between theſe two dates 
8 is 
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for the people grew weary of ſuch a frequent change Vear of 
of maſters, who had not all the ſame views and incli- OM 8. 
nations; and they were likewiſe jealous of certain — 
the Fathers, who ſeemed to aim at the eſtabliſhing 
themſelves in the fupreme power. The Senate there- 
fore finding it neceſſary to proceed to the election of a 
King, the Inter-rem for the time being, ſummoned the 
people, and addreſſed himſelf to them, in thefe words; 
Good, fortunate and happy may it be! Ele& your- 
* ſelves a King, O Romans, The Senate give their 
* conſent, and, if you pitch upon a Prince worthy to 
* ſucceed Romulus, will confirm your choice 4. | 5 
The Senate having thus recogniſed the people's Lizy, ibid, 
right to chuſe « king, the people, in compliment, re- 
_ mitted the choice to the Senate, But the old difficulty 
ſtill remained, whether the n to be elected 
ſhould be a Sabine, or a Roman. At length they came 
to this concluſion That the Romans ſhould chufe the 
King, but ſhould be obliged to chuſe a Sabine. 


* 


8 II. THERE was at this time in Sabinia à man of Plus. 
diſtinguiſned birth and virtue, who led a retired life, b 5!- 
and had no thoughts of empire, but over his own paſ- 
ſions, His name was Numa Pompilius, He was the 
fourth ſon of Pompilius Fompo, a Sabine Noble, and had 
married the daughter of King Tatius, but had not fol - 
lowed his father-in-law to Rome. Tatia having the 
| ſame inclinations with her huſband, had preferr'd the 
1 of a private life to the embaraſſing honours 
and diſtinctions of a Court, She lived with him thirteen 
years, at Cyres; and, after her death, he gave himſelf up 
entirely to the ſervice of the Gods, and the contempla» 


is 38 years and ſome months, Numa was therefore in his ;9th 
year, when his predeceſſor died, and the Interregnum laſting about 
a year, he was in his goth year when he was choſen King. 
ff the Reader has peruſed the Preliminary Diſcourſe to this 
Work, he is probably inclined to think, that Romulus reigned 
neither 38 nor 37 years, nor even 20, and conſequently that Nume' 
muſt have been born long before the building of Rome. | 
4 Ducd bonum, fauflum, felixque fit, Quirites, Regem create, ia 
Patribus wiſum eff, Patris deinds, fi dignum qui ſeeundus ab Ro- 
wile numeretur crearitii, diftores fient, Liv. B. 1. e. 17. 
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3 tion of their nature and power. He left the city, and 
RO 


in a ſolitary manner frequented thoſe groves and foun- 
tains which religion had made ſacred. And hence 
doubtleſs came the fable, which was very early received 
among the Sabines, that Numa lived in familiarity with 


the Nymph Exeria e. It is certain. that when he was 


upon the throne he took advantage of this general per- 
ſuaſton to give credit to his laws, and bring about a re- 
formation at Rome. | 


ut. p.62. F. III. THE Romans having pitched upon this man to 


be King, two Senators, Julius Proculus and Valerius 
Voleſus, the firſt of Alban, the other of Sabine extraction, 


were deputed to go to him with an offer of the king- 


dom: They addreſſed him in few words, imagining 


there needed no long arguments to perfuade him to 


accept it : But, upon trial, they found themſelves obli- 
ged to uſe many reafons and intreaties to allure him 
from hisquiet and retired life. In prefence of his father 


and of his kinſman Martius, he returned the deputies 


an anſwer to this effect; „Sinee in every alteration 


of a man's life the ſucceſs is doubtful, it would be 


ee madneſs for one who is eaſy, and provided with all 
things neceſſary and convenient, to endeavour after 


« any change of his condition, or even to conſent to it. 


4 For what is this but to prefer an uncertain ſatisfaction 


to an aſſured tranquillity? It is not difficult to form 


* Some perſons not favourable to Numa's reputation, have thought 
that under his affected paſſion for woods and caves, was concealed 
another which was more real and leſs chaſte. Hence Juvenal, 
ſpeaking of the grove, called Lucus Egeriæ, ſays, 


Hic ubi noctur næ Numa conſtituebat amice. Sat. 3. 


But St. Auſtin, building upon a paſſage taken out of Yerro's book 
of antiquities, gives an allegorical interpretation to theſe frequent 
meetings between Numa and Egeria. He ſays, that this King being 
verſed in hydromancy, ſaw ſeveral Demons in the water, whom he 


conſulted, and from whom he received the laws he propoſed to his 


people; and that becauſe Numa drew water for his magical Oper- 
ations, eo quod aquam egeſſerit; this gave occaſion to the fiction, 
that he had married the Nymph Egeria, who took her name from 


the Latin word Egerere. C. & R. 


« a judg- 
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* a judgment concerning the temper of the Roman Year of 

“ people, by what happened to the late King, who K x4" . 

did not eſcape the ſuſpicion of having plotted againſt * 

4 the life of his Collegue, Tarius; nor is the Senate 

free from the accuſation of having treacherouſlly 

murdered their prince Romulus. And yet Romulus 

had the advantage to be thought of divine race, and 

to be preſerved in a miraculous manner in his m- 

fancy: Whereas my deſcent is merely human, and, 

if I have gained any reputation, it is for ſuch qua- 

lities as are in no wiſe proper to make me ſhine upon 

a throne; a love of peace, retirement, ſtudy, and 

divine worſhip. As Rome is envied by her neigh- 

bours, and threatened with foreign. wars (for which 

Romulus perhaps gave no provocation) ſhe has need 

of an active and warlike Prince to govern her. What 

benefit could you receive in theſe circumſtanees from 

* a King who would be wholly employed in eſtabliſhing 

peace, juſtice, and the neglected worſhip of the 


Gods? Such a Prince muſt needs appear deſpicable 


to a people entirely actuated by views of ambition, 

& and the inſatiate deſire of conqueſt. 
Tue deputies perceiving by theſe words, that he re- Plut. in 
fuſed the kingdom, became now more urgent with Num p.53 
him, intreating him not to ſuffer them to relapſe again | 
into their former ſeditions and civil diſcord, which 
they muſt unavoidably do, if he continued to reject. 
their offer, there being no other perſon on whom 
both parties could agree to fix their choice, His 
father hkewiſe, and Martius, taking him aſide, en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to accept the kingdom, 
as conferred on him rather by Heaven than b 
men. Though you are contented, ſaid they, with 
« your own fortune, and court neither riches nor 
power, . ought you therefore to pay no regard to the 
„appointment of the Gods, who have choſen you to 
fill a throne? Have they endued your heart with fo 
great a love of equity, only to lie uſeleſs in a deſert ? - 
The throne. is an eminent place, from whence virtue 
ſhews itſelf to advantage, and exerciſes a power which 
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Year of t ſubdues and captivates the hearts of men, Tatius 
R An E, 6 tho' a 1 was highly eſteemed by the Ro- 


* 


D. Hal. R 


2. p 121, 


& 122, 


nimouſly confirmed by the 
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% mans; and the memory of Romulus was ſo precious 


to them, that after his death they voted him divine 
% honours, And who knows but Rome, influenced by 
4 the royal example, may moderate her pride and fu- 
% ry, and the love of arms be ſucceeded by a reſpect 
„ E religion. 


This diſcourſe made ſome impreſſion upon the phi- 
loſopher, and when his own countrymen, the people 
of Cures, underſtood what meſſage the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors had brought him, they earneſtly preſſed him to 
accept the offer, as the only means to appeaſe all civil 
diſſenſions, and effectually incorporate both nations 
into one body, Numa yielded at length to theſe reaſons 
and perſuaſions, and, having firſt offered ſacrifices to 
Heaven, ſet out for Rome, He was met in the way 
by the Senate and people, who with an impatient de- 
fire came forth to receive him; and the women alſo 
welcomed him with acclamations of joy. The Iutor- 
rex for the day, Spurius Vettius, for form ſake, which 
he thought ſhould not be neglected, call'd an Aſembly 
I people f, that they might proceed to an election. 
Numa was there choſen King, and his choice was una - 
enate, 7 

But when the royal robes were brought to the new 
Sovereign, he refuſed to be cloathed with them, till 
(like Romulus) he had firſt conſulted the will of the 
Gods by augury, Conducted therefore to the top 
of the hill Tarpeius, he was there ſeated upon a ſtone, 
with his face to the ſouth, and his head covered with a 
veil. The chief of the augurs ſtood behind him, and, 


f By an Aſſembly of the people is to be underſtood a convention 
not only of the Plebeians, but of the Senators, Patricians, Knights, 
and all the Roman Citzens without exception, who had right of 
ſuffrage, of what rank or condition ſoever. Nevertheleſs, what 
was done in theſe Aſſemblies, was properly ſaid to be the act of the 
Pleber, or Commons, becauſe they being here more numerous than 
all the reſt, had in reality the deciſion of all affairs: Their decrees 
however in theſe early times wer of no effect, unleſs they were af- 


terwarda approved by the Senate. 


ſtretching 


— 
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ſtretching his right hand over the King's head, turned Year of 

himſelf to the eaſt and pray'd for him. Then gazing © 0 F. 

around to diſcover a favourable omen, he ſaw ſome i 

birds, which were preſumed to be fortunate; and this Plus. p.64. 

was ſufficient. The King came down from the hill, 

the people renewed their ſhouts and acclamations; 

and, what ſeldom happens to a ſtate that receives a new 

maſter, the joy was univerſal and ſincere. 33 | 
d. IV. THE reader is nat here to expect the hiſtory Year of 

of a reign memorable for battles and conqueſts. Numg's & O ME. 


1 ; 3 . rom 
particular glory was his quieting all contentions at xI I. to 


home, reforming the manners of the Romans, and efta- LXXXII. 


bliſhing good polity among them. | —— 

At the time of his acceſſion to the throne, there Nun 
were ſome diſputes and heart-burnings between the h — 
Senators of Romulus s election and thoſe which Tatius had 2. p. 123, 
added to them; the former claiming certain honours 
and pre- eminences, which deſtroyed that perfect equa- 
lity for which the latter contended. Many of the new- 
comers among the Plebeians were alſo greatly diſſatisfied, 
Romulus had left them utterly unprovided for; and the 
want of a neceſſary ſubſiſtence made them ready to join 
in any ſedition by which they might hope to better 
their fortune. Numa had no ſooner taken into his 
hands the reins of government, than he filenced the 
complaints of theſe poor Pleberans by diſtributing ſome 
of the conquered lands among them; nor was he leſs 
ſucceſsful in his endeavours to quiet the animoſities 
among the Patricians : And when the citizens of Rome 
were all brought to a perfect concord and harmony 
among themſelves, ſo as to have no view but the pub- 
lic good, and when he had enlarged the city, by inclo- 
ſing within its walls the hill Quirinalis, he applied him- 
ſelf to form ſuch regulations as might preſerve peace, 
and make juſtice flouriſh among his fubjects. 

He began his reformations with himſelf, diſmiſſing Plur. p64. 
the three hundered Celeres, whom Romulus had made 
his guards; for, he ſaid, it would ill become him to 
reign over a people he diſtruſted, and as ill ro diſtruſt 
a people that compell'd him to reign over them, And 
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Year of hein ſenſible, that the chief ſource of the diſorders in 
2 as E the ſtate had been the too paſſionate love of arms} he 
LXXXII laid a ſcheme for moderating the warlike ardor of the 


a Romans, by the impreſſions of religion. 


Nun Plutarch tells us, that Numa acknowledged a firſt 


2d King. Principle of all things, who is impaſſible, inviſible, in- 
8th \ Corruptible, and purely intelligble ; and for this reaſon 
forbade the Romans to repreſent God in the form of 

man or beaſt; and he adds, that there was no painted 

or graven image in their temples and ſanctuaries, for 
the firſt 160 years. Numa likewiſe prohibited all 
bloody facrifices, and appointed loaves and meal to be 
preſented to the Gods, with Libations of wine and 
milk. And becauſe Pythagoras, the Samian, brought 
the like ceremonies from Greece, Numa has been 
thought by ſome to have learned them from him ; but 
Livy, Dion. Hall. and Plutarch are all againſt this o- 
pinion, and aſſert, that Pythagoras did not live till long 
after Numa's tie. 5 

But notwithſtanding the right notions which this 
Prince had of the Deity, he did not introduce the 
worſhip of him; he authorised both the Alban and 
Sabine ceremonies of religion, and contented hitnſelf 

with eſtabliſhing order and dececy in the performance 
Z F 
D. Hal. B. F. V. The miniſters of religion he divided into eight 
2. p 124 claſſes. ES . 
3 % Finsr the Curtones, thoſe Prieſts of whom each 
der P. 29 Curia or Pariſh had one, proper to itſelf. Their whole 
number was 30, there being juſt ſo many Curie in 

Rome. © | | . 


. 


Tat SECOND Ass were the FL AMINES 8, who took 


their names, as ſome ſay, from the flame-coloured tufts 
upon 


2 The Flamines were choſe by the people: after which, they re- 
ceived an inauguration, or rather a ſort of conſecration, at the hands 
of the Pontifex Maximus, to whom they were abſolutely ſubject. 
Their miniſtry was confined to one particular God, whoſe name they 
took. All other prieſtly officers were incompatible with that of Fa- 
men; a dignity from which they could not, but for very great reaſons, 


lamines. In Romulus s time there was a Flamen called Numa 


So RES ̃ ⅛ AB. ao. 44 
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n their caps: But Plutarch tells us, that | theſe Year of 


Prieſts were firſt called Pilamines, from the Latin word © 2 ME. 


Pileus, which ſignified ſuch a picked bonnet as they XXIII. 


wore, and that Flamines was only a corruption of P. 


Dialis h, begauſe he preſided in the worſhip of ns J 7. 


be depoſed. In this caſe they were degraded, which the Romans 
called Flaminio abire. It was a crime for the Flamines to appear in 
publick uncovered, or to offer ſacrifice bareheaded. Val. Maximus 
ſpeaks of one Sulpitius, who was deprived of the office of Flamen, for 
having let his bonnet fal! off whilſt he was ſacrificing. The body of 
the Flamines did not form a ſociety or particular college, as the Au- 
gurs and Pontifices did : but they were ſummoned, and took their ſeats 
as judges, when ever an affair was to be determined, the cognizance 
of which belonged to the college of the Pontifices. Tully pro domo 
fea, addreſſes himſelf to his judges thus: Diſcite orationem Pontifices 
& wes Flamines. In civil life, the Flamines were tied up to ſeveral tri- 
fling practices, which the extravagance of paganiſm had made ſacred. 
Their wives, who were called Flaminice, partook of the Prieſthood 
of their huſbands, and ſhared with them the care of the ſacrifices, 
as we learn from 4 Gellius, and ſome of Gruter's antient inſcriptions : 
and a Flaminica could not be divorced on any account whatſoever. 
Death alone could ſeparate a Flamen from his wife ; and upon her > 
death he loſt his ſacerdotal dignity. They had under their care ſome 
young girls and boys, to aſſiſt in the ſacrifices. Theſe fort of Acoly- 
thes, whoſe fathers and mothers muſt be living, were called Flaminii 
and Flaminiæ. The number of the Flamines was at firſt but three; 
afterwards they encreaſed to twelve, and to fiſteen. C. & R. 
h The Flamen Dialis was the moſt diſtinguiſhed of any, both by 
the pre-eminence of his rank, and the God he ſerved. The engage- 


ments he entered into, as Prieſt of Jupiter, were inconfiſtent with his 


bearing civil offices, which he could neither ſollicit.nor accept. But 
to make him amends, he had the privilege of being guarded by a 
Lifter, and wearing a magnificent robe: t6 which were added the 
honours of the Curule Chair. He was generally of a Patrician family, 
as alſo the Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen Quirinalis and there- 
fore theſe were called F/amines Majores, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Flamines Minores, who were Plebeians. The Flamen Dialis was ſubject 
to very troubleſome laws, theparticulars of which we have in A. Gel- 
lius. Among other things, he was forbidden to ride on horſeback, or 
caſt his eyes upon an army drawn up in battalia It was unlawful for 
him to ſwear, and therefore his taking the oaths appointed by the 
laws, was diſpenſed with. His word alone was a ſufficient teſtimony, 
according to that form of words uſed by the Prætor, which had the 
force of a perpetual edict, Sacerdotem, Ve/lalem & _Flaminem Dialem, 
in omni mea juriſdidione jurare non cogam, He could not attend fu- 
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The ROMAN Hts TORY, Book I. 
and another called Martialis i, becauſe conſecrated to 


the worſhip of Mars. To theſe Numa added a third, 


in honour of Romulus, who had been deified under the 


name of Quirinus. 


Numa 
2d King. 


THz THIRD CLass conſiſted of thoſe three hundred 
CELEREs who had been Romulus's guards. Numa chang- 
ed this military body into a company of Sacrificers. 

Tu k AuGurs compoſed the FouRTH CLASS; 
their functions extended farther than the name ſeems to 
imply. They did not only foretel future events by the 
flying or ſinging of birds; all forts of divination were 
within their province. They interpreted dreams; drew 
preſages from ſeveral Phenomena both in the Heavens, 
and on the Earth, ſuch as monſters, earthquakes, Sc. 


and their miniſtry was equally made uſe of by the pub- 


D. Hal. p 


lick, and by private perſons. 2 
. VI. THE Veſtals made the Ir TH cLass; Tho' _ 


125, [126, Numa was not the firſt inſtitutor of theſe, yet he was 


127. 


the firſt who errected a particular temple to 1 Vea, and 
| | cauſed 


neral ſolemnities but with the utmoſt precautions. To be abſent 
but one night from Rome, to touch a dead body, and a thouſand o- 
ther actions which are in themſelves indifferent, were thought to 
be ſo many conſiderable faults in the Flamen Dialis. But in order to 


lighten this heavy yoke, great marks of diſtinction were annexed to 


his office. He wore a hollow or pierced ring on his finger; he had 


the privilege of wearing the Pretexta, and fitting in a Curule Chair 
in the Senate ; and only a freeman could cut his hair. In ſome caſes, 
the reſpect ſhewn him was carried to extravagant ſuperſtition. Wit- 
neſs this law: Unguium Dialis, & capilli Segmina ſubter Arborem fe- 

licem, terra integunto. C. &. R. | | 
i The Flamen Martialis was the ſecond in rank among the Fla- 
mines. It was not lawful for him to go out of 7taly, at leaſt in the 
firſt ages of Rome. We learn from Livy and Fal. Maximus, that Au- 
lus Poſlhumus, Conſul and Flamen Martialis, could not get leave of 
Cecilius Metellus the Pontifex Maximus, to command the Roman 
army in Africa. The Flamen Quirinalis was alſo ſubject to the 
ſame law. LivyB. 37. gives us an inſtance of it in the perſon of 
9. Fabius Piftor. C. & R. | 1 1 
k See what is ſaid of the Augurs, p. 101. Numa allowing of no 
blody ſacrifices inftituted to Haruſpices. | Sv 
It is probable, that the antients underſtood by Veſta, the whole 
world, or the univerſe to which they attributed a ſoul, and which 
they looked uponas the only Divinity, ſometimes under the name of 
rea and ſometimes under that of woyas,, that is to ſay, Unity. 
'This 


| would not ſuffer at Rome any of theſe conſecrated Vir- 
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cauſed a ® fiire to be kept always burning in it. This , Year of 
fire the Romans looked upon as ſacred in it(elf, and the 4 
extinction of it fatal to the Republick. The King com- LXXXII. 
mitted the care of ſupplying and preſerving it to fou 
virgins, whoſe names were Gegania, Verenia, Canuleia, Numa 
and Tarpeia. Thus Numa a Sabine, ſeems to have had 2d King, 
more regard for the remains of the Trojan religion, 
than his predeceſſor, though deſcended from AZneas. 


But Romulus for a particular reaſon, as ſome think, 


gins. He feared leaſt the faults of the Yefals ſhould 2: 1 
call to remembrance what had happened to Rhea Sluia, '*5' 
his mother. N 


This was the myſtical ſignification of Vea, tho' the vulgar worſhip- 
ped her ag the Goddeſs of the Earth and of Fire. And with a view to 
repreſent the univerſe under the name of Veſta. Numa Pompilius 
built a round temple in bonour of this Goddeſs z under which form, 
the temples of this Goddeſs are ſtill repreſented in medals, In the 
midſt of the temple Numa placed the altar of the ſacred fire, which 
was ever burning, out of a perſuaſion, that the proper region of fire 
was the centre of the world, In all probability, this King did not 
think the earth immoveable, but fancied it was always rolling round 
the fire; that is, the ſun, which he thought placed in the centre of 
the univerſe. And Plato embraced this opinion towards the end 
of his life; as did Pythagoras, and his diſciples. So that, if we 
believe Plutarch, who relates all theſe facts, we muſt acknowledge, 
that the ſyſtem which has ſince been adopted by Copernicus, was 
known in /taly, ſo early as in the days of Numa Pompilius, C & R. 
m The keeping up of a ſacred fire had always been a part of re- 
ligion, in different nations. The fire /hall ever be burning upon the 
altar, faith the Lord, it ſball never go out, Lev. vi. 13. Such a 
fire was preſerved in the temples of Ceres at Mantinea, of Apollo 
at Delphos and Athens, and in that of Diana at Echatan among the 
Perfians, Setinus, committed the care of the ſacred fire in the 
temple of Minerva, and of the ſtatue of Pallas, to a ſociety of 
young women. The Magi had the charge of keeping a fire always 
burning on altars erected in the middle of thoſe little temples which 
Strabo calls avgaliix. A lamp was alwas burning in the temple 
of Fupiter Ammon. And if we may believe Died. Siculus, this 
cuſtom came from the Egyptian to the Greeks, and from them 
2 the 9 who made it a principal point of their religion. 
& K. | | 
n Targuin the Elder added two more, and this number was ne- 
ver increaſed. The Veftals were choſen from fix to ten years of 
age. None beyond that age were admitted. Al 
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Yearof All converſation with men was not forbidden theſe 
1 Virgins; they were permitted to receive viſits from 
LXXX11. them by day ; by night, none but perſons of their own 
w——-fex were ſuffered to come into their apartments. They 
Numa were obliged to ſtrict continence for thirty years; of 
_ 2d King. which they employed the firſt ten in learning the cere- 
p. 127. monies of religion, the next ten in the performance of 
Plut.p.66, them, and the ten laſt in teaching them to the younger 

Heſtals. After this they were permitted to quit the 
functions of Prieſteſſes, and marry. But as theſe late 
marriages were obſerved not to be very happy, few of 
them left their old profeſſion, even after the time of 
their miniſtry was expired. And indeed the reſtraints 
of their condition were in ſome meaſure compenſated 
by the honours that were annexed to it. If they 
chanced to meet a criminal going to execution, they 
had the privilege of pardoning him, provided they 
_ affirmed that their meeting him was purely accidental. 
It was a capital crime to enter with them into the litters 
in which they were carried. At what age ſoever they 
were admitted Ye/tals, they became immediately miſ- 
treſſes of their own fortunes. And laſtly, they had a 

right of making their wills, even in their father's life- 
time 9. | „ 
But then, as the honours done them were great, ſo 
were the puniſhments of their faults. The leaſt levity 
in their behaviour, the ſmalleſt neglect in the diſcharge 
of their office, was, after proof made of it before the 
Pontifices, puniſhed, at their command, with ſeverity. 
The penalty, inflicted on them for proſtituting their ho- 
nour, had ſomething in it inexpreſſibly terrible. The 
Plut p 69. offender, placed in a litter, ſhut up ſo cloſe that her 
cries could not be heard, was carried croſs the Forum, 
thence through the Co/ine Gate, to the place where 
ſhe was to be buried alive. Her friends and relations 
walked before her in tears, in the ſame order as in a 
funeral proceſſion, till they came near the vault in 
which ſhe was to end her days. In this vault was a 


o Dio Caſſius ſays this privilege was granted them by Auguſtus, 1. 56. 
| little 
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little bed, a lamp burning, and a ſmall quantity of Year of 
proviſions. The Pontifex read ſome prayers over her, & H 
with a low voice; but without the luſtrations and other £59. 
expiatory ceremonies uſed for the dead. This done,. 
they let her down into the vault, and bricking up the Numa _ 
enterance, covered it with earth. It is not certain, 2d King. 
that this cuſtom of burying the Yeflals. was fo early as 

Numa. Some authors ſay, they were burnt; and o- 

thers, that they were ſtoned. As for the partner in 

the crime, he was whipped to death, | 


— 
— 


To ſuffer the ſacred fire to govout, was allo an un- D. Hal. 
r ge Pets in the Yeftals. Being thought to 128. 
forbode approaching ruin, it alarmed the whole city. 

Freſh fire, kindled, according to Feſtus, by rubbing tuo 

pieces of wood together, or, according to Plutarch, by 
the rays of the ſun, was brought into the temple. of 
Veſta, after many purifications ; and the Pontifices ex- 
amined into the cauſes of this wicked neglect, that it 
might be puniſhed with ſeverity. Fefus ſays, that the 
Pontifex whipped the offender through a veil. 

FSi. VII. THE sIXTEH cLass, eſtabliſhed by Numa, 
were the 84 L. 11. For their origin we muſt go up as. high 
as Evander, who brought from Arcadia into Italy a com- 
pany of muſicians, tie chief of whom was named Sa- 
lius. Their office at firſt was only to fing at the ſacri- 
fices: But it was afterwards changed to dancing to the 
ſound of the flute, in honour of thoſe Genii, on whoſe 
favour ſucceſs in war depended. Numa Pompilius laid p. 129. 
hold of an opportumty that offered, to revive this or- 130. 
der, and make it a religious one. In the eighth year T. p. 8. 
of his reign, a peſtilence which ravaged Italy was ſe- 
verely felt in Rome. Fear increaſing the ſuperſtition of 
the people, Numa took advantage of it for the promot- 
ing of his views, with reſpect to religion. He made 
them believe, that a ſhield of an extraordinary make 
fell down from Heaven to him, and that the Nymph 

Egeria and the Muſes had told him, the health and 
proſperity of Rome depended upon the preſervation of 
that ſhield. For fear the efore leſt fo precious a Depo- 
fitium ſhould be ſtolen, and that it might be the more 


difficult 
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5 <3 E. named Mamurius, to make eleven more, exactly like 


Pen 


Ly —}) Muſes bad directed this, and alſo that the fountain 


Numa where he uſed to converſe with them, and the fields 


ad King. about it, ſnould be conſecrated; and that the Yefals 
ſhonld, from that fountain, draw all the water with 

which they ſprinkled their ſanctuary. The twelve 

| ſhields, called Ancilia, he hung up in the temple of 

Mars, and appointed twelve young Romans, taken out 

of good families, to be the keepers of them, Their 

name of Sali was agreeable to their miniſterial office: 

for the deſcent of the miraculous ſhield was annually 

celebrated by them on the firſt of March, with pub- 

| lick v dancings. 19 „ 
| §. VIII. THE sevenTH Ass of miniſters dedi- 
cated to religion, were the PECIALES ; whoſe employ- 
ment being of importance to the ſtate, and their anu-- 
thority great, and for life, care was taken to chuſe 


p In this feſtival, the twelve Salii marched out of the temple in 
good order, each 1 of the ſacred ſhields on his left arm, 
and a javelin in his right hand. They were dreſſed in habits w_— 

with purple, and girded with broad belts, claſpedwith braſs buckles ; 
on their heads they wore helmets, or high bonnets, which terminat- 
edina point, As they marched, ſometimes they ſung in conſort, 
and ſometimes they danced, to the ſound of inſtruments, martial en- 
tries, which they diverſify'd agreeably enough. Sometimes one on- 


and both led the dances, and regulated them. Sometimes they all 

Joined together, and diverted the ſpectators with their martial atti- 
' tudes, and their quick and lively motions. They were particularly 
expert in beating juſt time, which they did with eee upon 
their ſhields. In the choice of the Salli, Numa would have theſe 
two rules obſerved: 1//, That they ſhould be natives of Rome, and 
freeborn, 2dly, that their fathers and mothers ſhould be alive. B 
this means he made ſure of their fidelity, their parents being their 
ſecurity, The feſtival laſted ſeveral days. During which, the firſt 
Romans wer ſcrupulous of undertaking any ſerious and important af- 
fair, It was not then lawful for them to marry, or undertake a jour- 
ney, or any military expedition, In the latter ages, they ſhook off 
the yoke of this ſuperſtition, and became leſs ſcrupulous. The Sa- 
lii ended all theſe days of ceremony with repaſts, in which no coſt 
was ſpared. HenceTully uſes the words, Satiorem in nodum ca* 
nare, to ſignify a ſplendid entertainment. C. & R. = 


them 


© . 


 Exxx11, it. He pretended, that the Nypmh Zyeria and the 


ly danced, who was called Pre/ul, he was the head of the company, 


f 
t 
F 
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depredations committed by its inhabitants, on the Ro- Nuria 
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them out of the beſt families. It is probable, that aVear of 
war, with which this pacifick King was threatened 8788 Z. 
the Fidenates, occaſioned his thinking of this eſtabliſh-[ XxX II. 
ment. Notwithſtanding the revolt of Fidena, and the 35 


man lands, Numa thought himſelf obliged to attempt g Naß · 
an accomodation by treaty, before he had recourſe tog mo 
arms. The better therefore to aſcertain the equity of 52 
this war, if he ſhould undertake it, and of all ſuch as 132. 
Rome ſhould for the future engage in, he eſtabliſhed a 


ſacred college of 20 perſons, who were to be in ſome 


meaſure the arbiters of war and peace: It was not law- 


ful to commit any hoſtilities on the lands of the neigh- 
bouring nations, till all means of an amicable accom- 
modation had been firſt tried, without ſucceſs, In caſe 
the Republic had ſuffered any injury from a foreign 


| ſtate, two of theſe Feciales, or Heralds, were diſpatch- 


ed to demand ſatisfaction; and the manner was this. 
One of them, choſen by the college, under the name 
of 4 Pater Patratus, to be the chief actor, was cloathed 
in a magnificent habit, and in his hand was put a ſort 
of ſceptre, or caduceus, which diſtinguiſhed. him from 
his collegue. Thus accoutred he went out of the city: 
And when he arrived at the enemy's frontiers, he call- 
ed Fupiter and the other Gods to witneſs, that he came 
only to demand juſtice in behalf of the Roman people. 
Then he advanced into the country of the aggreſſors, 
and took a ſecond oath, that he would ſay nothing at 
the place whither he was deputed to go, but what was 
true, and require nothing but what was equitable. He 
told the firſt ſtranger he met, that he had taken theſe 
oaths, and then went on towards the city, of which he 


4 No perſons were ever deputed to treat of peace or war, but 
ſuch, whoſe fathers were living, and who were themſelves the fa- 
thers of ſeveral children. And from hence comes the yame of Pa- 
tres Patrati, i. e. Fathers in reality, [for perhaps, Fathers who had 
Fathers) according to Plutarch; who adds, that this law was a po- 
litical invention of Numa. This King thought, that a man who 
had a father and children alive, would be the more inclined to be 
faithful to his country, and promote its intereſts. C. & R. 
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Fear of was to demand ſatisfaction. As he entered it, he re- 


4 ES peated the ſame oaths at the gate, in preſence of the 


inhabitants. From thence. he went on to the place of 
2 Fable concourſe, and there declared the reaſons. of 
. 


LXXXII officer who was upon guard, or at leaſt of ſome of the 


. 


is coming: This done, he deſired a conference with 


of the inſult offered to Rome, he carried them away 


with him. If the magiſtrates. aſked time ro deliberate, . 


he gave them ten days; and, when theſe were expired, 


ten more; and ſo on to thirty. But if, after the 30 


days, they ſtill continued to refuſe him juſtice, he call- 
ed the Gods of Heaven and Hell to witneſs againſt 
them; and forthwith declared, that he was going to 
make his report at Rome, where it would be conſidered 


ported, that he had performed all the duties of his of- 


come to a reſolution. But before theſe formalities had 


Senate, military tribunes, or ſubaltern officers, to at- 
tempt any thing againſt the enemy. In this manner 
did Numa, perhaps a little at the expence of his own 


ambition, than the rules of equity, in making war: 
And it was probably owing to theſe regulations, that 


for the latter undertook no war in Numa's time. 


to the enemy's country, and, in the preſence of three witneſſes 
who were arrived at the age of Puberty, declared the cauſe of the 
war. After which he committed the firſt act of hoſtility, by throw- 
ing a bloody javelin : and at the ſame time uttered this form of 


and thoſe of this country, have offered violence to the Roman people, 
who for that reaſon declare war againſt them. The name Hermon- 
dulian is of no determinate ſignification, and was then univerſally 
applied to all nations. C. & R. N | 

| | 9. IX 


the magiſtrates; And if they ſubmitted to reaſon, and 
delivered up to him the perſons who had been guilty | 


of at leiſure. Upon his return to the Senate, he re- 


- fice, and that nothing hindred the Romams. from de- 
claring was r; and then was the time for the Senate to 


been obſerved, it was not lawful for either King, or 


authority, put a check to the precipitate ſallies of the 
Romans, who attended more to the ſuggeſtions of their 


ee 


the Fidenates eſcaped. the reſentment of the Romans; 


r If the Senate determined to declare war, the Feciales returned 


words, which A.. Gellius has preſerved : The Hermondulian people, 
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$. IX. THE ichn, and moſt venerable of all the Year of 
different bodies conſecrated to religion, was the Pon- 9 
v1p1ces d, the origin of which name is uncemamn FTI 
Their e office was, to give judgment in all cauſes re- 9 
lating to religion; to enquire into the lives and man-Nums 


ners of the inferior prieſts, and to puniſh them 
ſaw occaſion ; to preſcribe rules for publick worms; 


© Moſt of thoſe who have written of the Roman antiquities, (and 
_ particularly D. Hal. p. 132. and Yarro de ling. Lat. I. 4 ) derive the 
wor. Pontifices, from'pons and facere, the repairs of the bridges be- 
ing committed to their care. Bridges were then thought ſacxed. 
The moſt ſolemn ſacrifices were performed upon them. The . 
§ublictus is ſaid to have been built, purſuant to the direction f 
oracle, which forbade the uſe of iron in the framing it, and com- 
manded that the pars of it ſhould be joined together with wooden 
pins. But Plutarch finds fault with the abovementioned etymology 
of the word Pontifex. He ſays, this word was in uſe at Rome be- 
fore there were any bridges there. That wooden bridge itſelf, 
which was the firſt that was built at Rome, and called Sublicius, was 
of ſo late date, as to be the work of King Ancus Marcius, Numa's 
grandſon ; whereas the word Pontifex was in uſe ſo early as in Nu- 
ma's time. Plutarch (p. 65.) therefore gives another derivation of the 
word Pontifex ; he derives it from Potnis, which in old Latin, ſignifi- 
ed powerful or abſolute maſter: ſome authors derive it from the two 
words, potis and facere, underſtanding by the word facere, to ſacrifice. 

From Numa's time, to the middle of the fifth century, after the 
foundation of Rome, the college of Pontifices conſiſted but of four. 
Afterwards, at the requeſt of the people, who were defirous of 
ſharing the honours of the prieſthood with the Patricians, four Pon- 

 tifices, of Plebeian families, were added. To theſe eight Sylla added 
ſeven more. The firſt eight were, according to ſome, ſtyled Pon- 
Rees majores, and the reſt Pontifices minores. According to others, 
thefe titles diſtinguiſhed the Patrician Pontifices from the Plebeian. 

It will appear in the latter ages of the republick that the people 
claimed the right of chuſing the inferior Pont iſices: for as to the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, he ſeems to have been always choſen by the people, 
aſſembled in their Comitia. At leaſt, we find inſtances of this kind 
in Livy, eſpecially in B. 25. at the very time when the inferior Pon- 
tifices were choſen by the pontifical college. The Pontifex Maximus 
was alſo generally taken out of the other Pontifices. The Emperors 
aſſumed this dignity from Ofawius's time; and the Chriſtian Em- 
peror's continued to bear this title, to the time of Gratian, who 

(as we learn from Zozimus) abſolutely refus'd it. C. & R. 
© Tully in his oration, pro domo ſua, tells the Pontifices, that the 
honour and fafety of the commonwealth, the liberty of the peo- 
ple, the houſes and fortunes of the citizens, and the very Gods 
themſelves, were all committed to their care. ; 
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be xn ed lawful, and what unlawful, on feſtival days. Their 


Kan — Preſident had the title of Pontifex Maximus; and his 
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Year of ct regulate the feaſts, ſacrifices, and all cher ſacred. 
E inſtitutions ; to determine what works ſhould be deem- 


Numa 


1 office. was one of the moſt honourable in the common- 
ng. \ x 


vealth. Some ſay, the King reſerved this eminent 
dignity to himſelf; and others, that he conferred it on 
his kinſman Numa Marcius. 

§. X. SUCH were the eight claſſes into which Nu- 
ma divided the prieſts and miniſters of ſacred things, 
multiplying the ceremonies and amuſements of religion, 
in order the more effectually to divert the Romans | re 
the purſuits of ambition, and the violence of arms. It 
was with the ſame view, or at leaſt to give a check to 
the haſty proceedings of this fierce and rugged peo- 


ple, ever ready, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, to begin 


a war, that he cauſed a particular reverence to be paid 


to Þ Janus, whoſe two faces being the ſymbol of pru- 


dence, which looks backwards and forwards, and con- 
ſiders the cauſes and conſequences of things, were to 
be a memento to them, to recollect themſelves, before 
they gave way to their fury. He ordered the temple 
of that God to be kept ſhut in time of 9 and vn 

in time of war. 
D. Hal. But there is no part. of Numa 8 management, ih 
p. 134. Dionyſius admires ſo much, as his contrivance to make 
es 15 Is the Romans honeſt, by turning Good Faith into a God- 
Pk deſs, and appointing her divine worſhip. It was a new 
invention unknown both to Greeks and Barbarians, and 
contributed greatly, as that hiſtorian obſerves, to bring 


the republick to be faithful to her treaties, and the pri- 


vate citizens to their contracts with one another, into 
which they entered without witneſſes, A ſcrupulous 


b Livy leaves it uncertain, whether Numa built the temple of 
Janus, or not. Dion. Hal. and Plutarch ſay nothing of it. Varro, 
as quoted by St. Auſtin, ſays, that Romulus cauſed the firſt temple 
of Janus, in Rome, to be erected, after the treaty made between 
him, and Titus Tatius; and that he gave this God two faces, to 
ſhew, that at Rome two Kings reigned at the ſame time, and twp 
nations were united and become one. C. & R. 


regard 


juft extent of it. 
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regard to truth became in time ſo univerſal among Tear ot 


them, that the magiſtrates frequently determined doubr- £9 10 Ne 
ful cauſes between man and man by the bear affirma- LXXXIF- 


tion, ex fide, as it was called, of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, This veracity, and this ſtrictneſs in the per- Numa - 
formance of covenants were virtues ſtill ſubſiſting among 2d King. 


the Romans in the time of Polybius, who gives them the Pohb. B. 


glorious teſtimony, that they inviolably kept their word, 6. c. 54. 
making witneſſes and ſecurities needleſs; whereas ten 
ſecurities, twenty promiſes, and as many witneſſes, 

were no fence againſt the knaveries of the GrecRk s. 

FS. XI. THE fame ſpirit of equity in Numa made P. Hal. 
him likewiſe introduce other Deities, under the name! wh 3 
of Termini or Boundaries. In Romulus s time, neither eg 
the Roman territory in general, nor the eſtates of pri- 
vate perſons had any fixed limits. That ambitious 
Prince would have betrayed his own cauſe; and his en- 
croachments on his neighbour's lands would have been 
too manifeſt, had he ſer bounds to his own, But”Ny- 
ma, having no views of enlarging his dominion, or- 
dered ſtones, dedicated to Jupiter 'Terminalis, to be 
placed on the borders of the Roman ſtate, to matk the 
The ſame was done with regard to 
the lands of private property, and theſe land-marks 
became themſelves a kind of Deities. To remove them 
was deemed a ſacrilege of ſo heinous a nature, that any 
man might with impunity ſlay the tranſgreſſor, And, 
in order to render the law yet more inviolable, Numa 
inſtituted a feſtival, called Termnalia, in honour to the 
Dii a Termini: It was celebrated the 22d or 23d of the 
month of February. The owners of lands met on the 
confines of their eſtates, and there made their of- 
ferings of loaves, and the firſt gatherings of their 
fruits and harveſts. Thus did this wiſe King make a 


2 The Dii Termini invented by Numa, were in his time nothing 
1ore than ſquare ftones, or poſts, to which a religious honour was 
paid. Afterwards they were adorned” with ſtatues repreſenting hu- 
man figures, were crowned with flowers, and rubbed with per- 
ſumes. C. & K. * 
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7 75 great variety of ſuperſtitions ſerviceable to the purpoſes 


XII o © ir 


LXXXI. Theſe following laws of Numa, concerning religion, 
— bbilted in Rome ever after: Let none appear in the 
Non F pe: of the Gods, but with a pure heart, and 
RY * lincere pity. Let none there make a vain ſhew and 
B. 2. J * oftentation of their riches, but fear leſt they ſhould 
thereby bring on themſelves the vengeance of Heaven. 

* Let no one have particular Gods of his own, or 
bring new ones into his houle, or receive ſtrange ones, 

* unleſs allowed by edict. Let every one preſerve in 

his own houſe the Oratories eſtabliſhed by his Fa- 

* thers, and pay his domeſtick Gods the worſhip that 

has always been paid them. Let all honour the an- 

' © cient Gods of Heaven, and the heroes whoſe exploits 
« have carried them thither, ſuch as Bacchus, Her- 

© cules, Caſtor, Pollux and Quirinus, Let altars be 

« erected to the virtues which carry us up to Heaven; 

but never to vices." 


Put. p 351. &. XII. THOUGH religion was Numa's chief care, 


the explaining and amending the Civil Laws took up 
a great part of his attention: particularly, he reform- 
ed chat law of Romulus which gave fathers an unlimit- 
ed power over their children; he would not ſuffer 
them to (ell their ſons after marriage, becauſe it was 
very unjuſt, that a woman who. had married a. free- 
man ſhould be conſtrained to live with a ſlave. 
This King in his regulations had a ſpecial regard 
to the preſerving modeſty in women. He excluded 
them from all publick affairs, inſomuch, that a woman 
having appeared in a court of juſtice to plead her own 
cauſe, it was looked upon as one of thoſe prodigies 
| Which foreboded danger to the ſtate, and as an ill omen 
4. Gell. which ought to be averted by expiations. He alſo for- 
B. 4. c. 3. bade proſtitutes to enter into the temple of Juno. Ne- 


vertheleſs, he permited huſbands to lend out their 


wives, when theſe had borne them children. It was 
a ſort of temporary divorce, in favour of thoſe men 
whoſe wives were barren, but the lender continued to 
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put a reſtraint upon that kind of extravagance... Not Nv 
would he ſuffer the dead to be- buried or burnt. within 20 
the walls of Rome. He forbade the mourners at fune- _ 
rals to make loud lamentations, and aboliſhed meme. 
cuſtoms of the women's tearing their faces upon the _ 
death of their children or huſbands; and laſtly, he li- 


mitted the time of mourning to ten months. 


$. XIII. NOR were theſe the only reformations 
made by Numa. Romulus having employed his people 
in continual wars, his ſucceſſor was much embarraſſed 


with a ſoldiery, who had been accuſtomed to plunder, 
and who were now without buſineſs. He ſhared there- Plut. p. 7 i. 
fore among them, thoſe lands which the late King had P. Hal. 
obtained by conqueſt, and had left uncultivated. AndP: 35. 


the better to keep them conſtantly attentive to the im- 
provement of their farms, he diſtributed them into Pagi, 
or villages, over each of which he appointed a Chief or 
Super-intendant. The buſineſs of the Super-intendant 
was, to have a watchful eye over the huſbandmen to en- 


courage them when diligent, and to puniſh them when 


ſlothful. He was alſo to make a report of the progreſs 
of agriculture in his diſtrict to the King, who, judging 


of every man's capacity for publick affairs, by hjs pru- 
dence and economy in the management of his farm, 
- frequently advanced the induſtrious huſbandman to the 
firſt dignities in the ſtate. Plutarch obſerves another Plut. p.71. 


great advantage ariſing from this manner of employing 


the idle ſoldiery; that hereby they were not only inured 
to fatigue, as in time of war, but became accuſtomed 
to a peaceable and regular way of living ; for there is 


b The dead were anciently carried on funeral beds, which were 


adorned with flowers and coronets. And when luxury prevailed, 
the Romas took a pride in multiplying theſe beds, adorning them 


in a coſtly manner, and expoſing the images of the anceſtors of 


the dead upon them. to make the proceſſion the more ſtately and 
magnificent. C. & R. 8 . 


G2: nothing 
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Year of tue which ſo reconciles the minds of men to peace,. 
. 48 


uſbandry and a country life; it makes them abhor 


all wiolence, at the ſame time that it gives them courage 
nn. 8 


and reſolution to defend their arable lands and paſtures 


* 


from the encroachments of their neighbours. 


* F., XIV. BUT the maſter-piece of Numa's policy, 


according to Plutarch, was his * diſtribution of the 

adeſmen of Rome into diſtinct corporations. The city 
lad been long divided into two factions, occaſioned by 
the mixture of the Sabines with the firſt Romans. Hence 
aroſe the diſſenſions of the Iuterregnum; and it was an 
inexhauſtible ſource of diſcord. Numa therefore to re- 
medy this evil, and to aboliſh the very names of Tatian 
and Romuliſt, made all the artiſts and tradeſmen of 
Rome, of whatſoever nation they originally were, enter 
into ſeparate companies, according to their reſpeQive 


| profeſſions. The Muſicians, Goldſmiths, Carpenters, 


Curriers, Dyers, Taylors, Sc. formed diſtinct com- 
munities. He ordained particular ſtatutes for each of 


them, and granted them pecular privileges, and a 


Varro, 
Macroh. 
Sat. B. 1. 
e. 14. 


wer of making by- laws. Every corporation was per- 
mitted to hold lands, have a common treaſury, and to 
celebrate feſtivals and ſacrifices proper to itſelf; in a 
word, to become a ſort of petty republick. By this 
means ſays Plutarch, the Sabines and Romans forgetting 
all their old partialities and party names were brought 
to an entire union. | 
S. XV. THE laſt reformation which this ſecond 
King of Rome undertook, was that of the calendar: 


And if he did not bring it to its utmoſt perfection, he 


at leaſt purged it of its groſſeſt faults, | 
The year is ſaid to have conſiſted, before his time, 
of but 3o4 days; which is neither agreeable to the 


* ſolar nor lunar year. Numa therefore did his utmoſt to 


d This regulation of Numa's is not mentioned by Livy, or Dion. 
Hal. and indeed it ſeems inconſiſtent with what the latter ſays, B. 
2. p. 95. That only two ſorts of employments, Mar and Agticul- 
ture, were permitted to the freemen by Romulus, and that All o- 


tber occupations were for a 105 time look'd upòu by the native 


Remdns as diſhonourable, and left to ſlaves and ſtrangers. . 
Aid 5 make 
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make it agree with the courſes both of the ſun and Ye 
moon: And he took this method in order to it. He NN E, 


knew the lunar year conſiſt of 354 days, and he 7x 


made his to conſiſted of 255: The additional day wa 
given to it out of ſuperſtition ; Numa being perſuaded, Numa 
that the Gods were pleaſed with odd numbers. And 2d King. 


upon the ſame principle, when he added > January and 
February to the old year, which conſiſted of only ten 
months, he appointed that the months which before 
contained, ſome of them, more than 35 days, others 
fewer than 20, ſhould now have each 29 days, or 31. 
February only conſiſted of 28; and it was therefore 
looked on as a fatal month, and conſecrated to the in- 
fernal Gods, who were thought to be pleaſed with even 
numbers. Numa appointed likewiſe, that the year, 
which before began with the month of March, ſhould 
hence forwards begin with that of January, And after 
he had in ſome meaſure regulated his year by the courſe 
of the moon, he turned his thoughts to make it agree 
with that of the ſun. He was not ignorant that the 
courſe of the ſun took up about eleven days more than 
that of the moon: And therefore he appointed that 
every two years an intercalary month of 22 days ſhould 


a This whimſical notion was built on the moſt chimerical founda- 
tion. The Pagans looked on an even number, as the ſymbol of di- 
viſion, becauſe it could be divided into two equal parts: whereas 
an odd number was, for the contrary reaſon, the ſymbol of concord. 
This prejudice gave birth to a thouſand ſuperſtitious practices, 


| ſome of which are continued even among thoſe whom reaſon, en- 


lightened by religion, ought to have undeceived. *Twas a notion 
that came originally from the Ægyptians. C. & R. | 

* Fanuary had its name from Janus. February was fo called from 
the expiations ſignified by the word Februa, which were in this 
month performed. March had its name from Mars, the ſuppoſed 
father of Romulus, which upon that account had been placed firſt. 
April from Aphrodite or Venus, becauſe of the ſuperſtitious worſhip 
then paid to her. May from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom 
this month was made ſacred. June, from Juno, or as ſome will 
have it, from Juventus, becauſe the ſeaſon is warm, or as it were 
juventile. The reſt had their names from their order, as Quintilis, 


| Sextilis, September, October, Nowember, and December. Only 


Duintilis and Sextilis were afterwards turned into July and Auguſt, 
by the ſenate in the time of Julius Ceſar and Auguſtus. 


Q 4 be 
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Vear of be added to the reſt; which month the Romans called 
ROME 


XII to e Mercidinus. And as he was ſenſible that the ſolar year 


LXXXII. conſiſted of three hundred ſixty five days and fix 


A bours, and that theſe fix hours made a whole day, in 


2d King. four years; he therefore commanded that the month 
Numa. Mercidinus, after every four years, ſhould conſiſt of 
twenty three days. Thus did this learned Prince re- 
medy the diſorders of the calender, as far as he could, 
and put it into a condition of more eaſily admitting of 

new corrections. | -f 
S. XVI. NUMA had now filled the throne near 43 
ears; and was about 82 years old when he died of 
me chronocal diſtemper, which gradually wore him 
away, without leſſening the vigour of his mind. During 
his whole reign no declaration of war had obliged the 
D. Hal. Romans to open the temple of Janus. He became the 
p. 135. arbiter of all the differences among his neighbours , 
Plut.p.73-and his virtues ſeemed to have communicated them- 
ſelves to all the nations roynd about Rome. As to the 
Romans themſelves, it might be litterally ſaid, that their 
weapons of war were changed into inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry. No inteſtine ſeditions, no ambitious deſires 
of the throne, nor attempts upon it, nor ſo much as 
any murmurs againſt the perſon, or adminiſtration of 
the King, appeared among them. When he died, 
they lamented him as ſincerely, as if every man had 
p. 74 loſt his own father; and the concourſe of ſtrangers to 
"© Rome, to celebrate his obſequies, was exceedingly great. 
Numa had forbidden the Komans to burn his body; 


e Plutarch, in the life of Julius Cæſar, calls this month Mercedo- 
nius. And Feſtus tells us of certain days, which he calls Mercedonios 
Dies, becauſe they were the time appointed for the payment of work- 
men and domeſticks. The intercalary month began the day after the 
| Terminalia. A little aſtronomy is ſufficient to ſhew, that\Numa's 
year could not agree with the couiles of the ſun and moon. The 
exact periods of the revolutions of the fun and moon were not then 
known. Livy writes, that Num firſt inſtituted the days the Romans 
called Faſti and Nefaſii. Macrobius, B. 1. diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of 
days, which he calis Feſti, Profe/li, and Intercifi, "| he firſt were con- 
(ecrated io the worſhip of the Gods; the ſecond ſer apart for publick 
and private buſineſs ; the laſt were divided between both. C. & R. 


they 
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they therefore put it into a ſtone- coffin, and, purſuant Year of 
to his own orders, buried the greateſt part of the Ee 1 
a books he had written, in the ſame ſepulcher with him. LX x XII. 
In conſequence of the law he had made, that no dead 
5 body ſhould be interred within the city, he himſelf 
had choſen a burial-place beyond the Tiber, at the foot 
of the Janiculum and thither he was carried on the 
ſhoulders of his Senators, and followed by all the Peo- 
ple, who bewailed their loſs with tears. He left no 
children, except a daughter, named Pompilia, who was 
married to Numa Marcius (the fon of his kinſman 
Marcius, who had perſuaded him to accept of the go- 
vernment) and was the mother of Ancus Marcius, fourth 
King of Rome. 


4 Theſe books, when dug up ſome time after, were burnt by a 
3 decree of the Senate. He had therein explained his reaſons for the 
novelties he had introduced into the Roman worſhip. We are in- 
debted to Varro for this account. He tells us, that one Terentius had 
a piece of ground near the Janiculum: and that a huſbandman of 
his, one day accidentally running his plough over Numa's tomb, 
turned up ſome of that Legiſlator's books; wherein he gave his rea- 
ſons for eſtabliſhing the religion of the Romans upon the foot on 
which he left it. The huſbandman carried theſe books to the Prætor 
of Rome, and the Pretor to the Senate; who, when they had read 
the frivolous reaſons he aſſigned for his religious eſtabliſhments, a- 
greed, that the books ſhould be deſtroyed according to Numa's in- 
tentions: and it was accordingly decreed, that the Pretor ſhould . 
throw them into the fire. Varro, apud &. Aug. lib 7. de Civit. Dei cap. 
24. St. Auſtin thinks there were ſome footſteps of magick in thele 
books; of which Numa had in his life time been ſuſpected. C. & R. 


CHAP. IV. 
TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 


$. I. Tullus Hoſtilius a man of a generous and martial 
Aiſpoſition is elected by the Romans to ſucceed Numa. 
F. II. The rivalſbip between Rome and Alba for ſupe- 
riority. F. III. The diſpute is decided by the famous 
combat between the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, 
in which the latter are all ſlain, and tuo of the former. 
d. IV. The ſurviving Horatius in his return to the city, 
in triumph, flabs his own ſiſter, for reproaching bim 
f with 
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with the death of her Lover. He is tried by the Duum- 
viri, and condemned to die. He appeals to the People, 
and they mitigate the ſentence. F. V. Tullus, in con- 
zunclion with the Albans, engages in a war againſt the 
Veientes, and defeats them. The treachery of the Al- 
bans. . Tullus demoliſhes Alba, and tranſplants the 

inbahitants to Rome. F. VI. He vanquiſbes the Fi- 
denates, Sabines, and Latines; and inſtitutes the Sa- 
turnalia. §. VII. In his old ape, he falls into ſuper- 
flition, and fludies magic. He is aſſaſſi nated in his own 
palace. 


Year of 5 I. HE two factions of the Romuliſts and Tati- 


ROME. ans, whoſe quarrels ſuſpended for ſo long 
LXXXIII. 


Turrus 
Hos r- 
LI us. 


3d King. 


 Livy,R. 1. 


C. 22, 


a time the election of a ſucceſſor to Romulus, being now 
no more, the Interregnum which followed the death of 
Numa proved very ſhort. Tullus Haſtilius, a man of a 
warlike genius, was unanimouſly choſen King by the 
People, and accepted by the Senate. He was grandſon, 
to a noble Roman, named Hoſtus Hoftilius, who is ſaid 


to have ſignalized his courage in Romulus's time, in the 


ſecond battle with the Sabines, and to have married 
either the famous Herſilia or her daughter. Le, 
Tullus having riches enough in his own patrimony, 


both for the maintenance of his houſhold, and the ex- 


pences of the publick worſhip, was no ſooner upon 


the throne, than he diſtributed among ſuch of the ci- 
tizens as remained unprovided for, thoſe portions of 
the conquered lands, which his predeceſſors had receiv- 
ed for the royal demeſnes, or ſet apart for the uſes of 
religion; And thus he began his reign by a ſhining act 
of generolity, which gained him immediately the uni- 
verſal affection of his people. 

This Prince being not only generous and brave, but 
of an enterprizing genius, found in himſelf a greater 
inclination to tread in the ſteps of Romulus, than thoſe 
of Numa: But the laws eſtabliſhed by his pacific pre- 
deceſſor laying ſuch reſtraints upon his martial ardor, 
as he could not inſtantly break through, he waited till 
fortune ſhould be ſo favourable, as to ſet him free: 

And 
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And it was not long before 2 furniſned him with 1 of A 
retext to open the temple of Janus. ny” - in 
5 $ II. THE 1 tes death of Romulus, L CALL "i 
ſeeing the race of their ancient Kings extinct, had re- Purrus 5 
ſumed their jadependance upon Rome; and they choſe Hos ri- 
their own Governors. Cælius or (according to Livy) vs. 
| Cluilius was now at the head of affairs in Aba. He ig39 King. 
ſometimes ſtyled King, by the hiſtorians, and ſometimes 
Dictator. His jealouſy of the growing greatneſs of 
Rome, which by the conqueſts of Romulus, and the 
wiſe adminiſtration of Numa, was already become equal 
to any city in Italy, made him impatient to put a ſtop 
to its growth ; and having no plauſable reaſon at preſent, 
to give his people for engaging them in a war with the 
Romans, he made uſe of the following ſtratagem to 
bring them into his ſentiments and meaſures. He pri- D. Hal. B. 
vately commiſſioned ſome of the vileſt and moſt indi- 3. p. 137- 
gent of his ſubjects to go and ravage the Roman Jands, 1 
not doubting but Rome would immediately fly to arms 1 
to revenge herſelf, and thereby give him a fair oppor- 
tunity to make her paſs, in the minds of the Albans, 
for the firſt aggreſſor, and the beginner of the war. 
Nor was Cluilius diſappointed in his expectation. A 
Roman army entered the territories of Alba, attackedp. 138. x 
the robbers, ſlew many of them, and took?abundance | 1 
of priſoners. Cluilius being now ſufficiently provided | 
with matter for his purpoſe, convened an aſſembly of 1 
the people, enveighed againſt the Romans, produced a 1 
great many of the wounded, as alſo the relations of [i 
' thoſe who had been killed or taken, and by exagger- Fi 
ating the loſſes which Alba had ſuſtained, at length 1 
brought the Aſſembly to this concluſion; That an x 
* embaſſy ſhould be ſent to the Romans to demand ſa- RM} 
* tisfaCtion of them, and, in caſe they refuſed it, that . 
* war ſhould be declared! . : 
When the Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome, Tullus, 11 
gueſſing at their errand, reſolved to prevent them, and | 
be the firſt in demanding ſatisfaction ; that ſo he might * 
throw upon the A/bans all the odium of the breach be- ' i 
tween the mother city and the colony ; For it had for- 
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TULLUS 
Hosr1- 


LIUS. 


3d King. 
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merly been agreed between them, that they ſhould 
never make war againſt one another, till a repara- 
tion of the damages ſuſtained on either ſide had been 
previouſly aſked in a friendly manner. It was for 
this reaſon that Cluilius had haſtened the departure 
of his deputies ; but Tullus, no leſs artful than he, 
made uſe of various pretences to defer giving them 


audience; and he contrived to have them to agreeably 


entertained in the houſes where they were lodged, that 
that they neither cared to ſtir abroad, nor had any unea- 


ſineſs about theſe delays. In the mean time, the Roman 


D. Hal B. 
3-P- 139. 


King ſent an embaſly to Alba, with orders to require 
ſatisfaction on the part of Rome, and to preſs the con- 
cluſion of the affair. A Fecialis was at the head of the 
Ambaſſadors, who ſetting out before ſun-rifing, reach- 
ed Alba the ſame morning. They found Cuilius in the 
midſt of the publick Forum, and there diſcharged their 
commiſſion, putting him in mind to conform himſelf to 
the old treaty of alliance: To which Cluilius briſkly an- 
ſwered, It is you alone who violate the treaty, my 
part has been already performed; I have ſent Ambaſ- 
* ſadors to your King, but to no effect; and I there- 
fore declare war againſt you.” The Fecialis then aſked 
him, whether that King, of the two, who firſt refuſed 


to hear the other's complaints, ought not to be deemed 
guilty of the firſt breach of the alliance? and, upon 


Livy B. 1. 


C. 22. 


Clulius's anſwering, Mitbout doubt, the other invoked 
the Gods to atteſt, that the Alban King was the firſt 
violator of it. After which he and the Ambaſſadors 
inſtantly took their leave, and ſet out for Rome. , © 
They were no ſooner returned thither, but Tullus 
ſent for the Alban deputies, received them in an obliging 
manner, and then enquired into the deſign of their 
embaſſy. Theſe civilly made long excuſes for their diſ- 
agreeable commiſſion with which they were charged; 
proteſting, that they had accepted it contrary to their 
inclipations, and were very ſorry to find themſelves un- 
der a neceſſity to demand ſatisfaction of him, and to 


phed 


declare war, in caſe of a refuſal, To which Tullus re- 
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plied, © Go, tell your King, that the King of Rome Year of 
© calls the Gods'to witneſs, which of the two nations XIII. 
did firſt refuſe the other ſatisfaction, that upon that 
nation they may heap all the miſeries of this war.“ Turrus. 
| The Roman Fecialis had given Cluilius but thirty days Hos r i- 
to conſider of the means to prevent hoſtilities. This 
time was employed on both ſides, in making prepara-*— s 
tions for the war, and getting ſuccours from their allies. 

At length, both armies took the field; Cluilius pitched 
bis camp five miles from Rome, and fortified it with aD. Hal. B. 


good ditch, (which continued long after, and was called P 39 


Fofſa Cluilia.) King Tullus poſted his Romans on an ad- 
vantageous ground, within view of the enemy. _ 
But now, whatever was the cauſe of it, the two ar- 
mies were no ſooner in ſight of each other, than their 
ardour for fighting cooled, and they both kept cloſe 
within their intrenchments. This inaction made the 
Albans begin to murmur at their Commander as the 
Author of a fruitleſs war; ſo that, to free himſelf from 
their reproaches, he reſolved at lenth to offer the ene- 
my battle; but the next morning, he was found dead 
in his tent with all his guards about him, and without 
any ſigns of violence. = | 8 
Upon the death of Cluilius, the army ſaluted Metius 
Fuffetius Dictator. He was a man of the ſame turbu- 
lent character, and in the fame views with his prede- 
ceſſor; but receiving advice that the HVidenates and 
Veientes intended to fall upon both armies when they 
ſhould be weakened by a battle, he inſtead of purſu- 
ing the war, deſired a conference with the King of 
Rome, in order to a reconciliation. Tullus having re- 
_ ceived. the ſame information, liſtened readily to the pro- 


poſal. When the two commanders came to a parley, D. Hal. B. 
both of them expreſſed a willingneſs to have a union 3 p. 142. 


formed between the Albans and Romans. Tullus pro- & ſeſ. 

poſed, as the beſt means to make it durable and per- 

fect, that all, or the chief of the Alban families ſhould 

remove to Rome; or, in caſe they were unwilling to 

leave their native city, that one common ſenate ſhould 

be eſtabliſhed to govern both cities, of which the more 
: | | worthy 
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Year of worthy ſhould have the dominion over the other. The 
g HE #: Albans who attehded Fuffetius, and whom he took aſide 
to conſult with them upon theſe expedients, would by 
TuLLus no means conſent that Alba ſhould be deſerted by its 
Hosri- inhabitants; but they approved of the motion for a 
LIUS: common ſenate, and giving one city the command over 
3d . the other. The only difficulty now was to ſettle which 
city ſhould have the preference. Fuffetius ſpoke in fa- 
vour of Alba, making this his chief plea, that ſhe was 
the mother-city. from which Rome was but a colony; 
and Tullus urged, in behalf Rome, her ſuperiority of 
ſtrength and grandeur. In the cloſe of his ſpeech, he 
offered to terminate the diſpute by a ſingle combat be- 
D. Hal.B.tween himſelf and Fuffetius. The Alban General not 
3. p. 159. being brave, or perhaps not thinking bimſelf a match 
4 &*/*7. for 7 ullus, brought ſeveral prudential reaſons, to prove 
that it would be better to chooſe three champions out 
of each camp, whoſe ſwords ſhould terminate the con- 
teſt, than to hazard the lives of the Generals. This 
propoſal Tullus accepted; and the Chiefs retired into 
their entrenchments. 7; . 
F. III. As ſoon as the conditions of the union of 
Alba and Rome were known in the two armies, there 
was in both of them a ſtrong emulation among the 
oung warriors, for the honour of being choſen to this 
important combat. Fuſfetius caſt his eyes on three bro- 
thers, whom he imagined the Gods themſelves had 
pointed out to be the champions for Alba; believing 
alſo, that three brothers who were then in the Roman 
camp, were under the like deſtiny of being the cham- 
pions for Rome. It was the extraordinary circumſtances 
of their birth, which made Fuffetius entertain this no- 
tion. Sequins, an illuſtrious Alban, had two daugh- 
ters; one he married to Curiatius, a citizen of Alba, the 
other to Horatius, a citizen of Rome and theſe two wo- 
men were brought to bed on the ſame day, each of three 
male children. The Horatian and Curiatian brothers 
were now in the flower of their age, and all ſix remark- 
able for their ſtrength and dexterity in fighting. The 
Alban General having fixed his choice cn the three 


Cariatu 


1 
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Curiatii, and gained their conſent, communicated his Year of 
thought to the King of Rome, and exhorted him to ®2 ME. 
pitch upon the three Horatii. Fate, ſaid he, appears! e 
to have brought three champions on each fide into the Tul rus 
world, on purpoſe to decide by their ſwords the fortune Hos ri- 
of their countries. Tullus propoſed the matter to the ius. 
Horatian family, but would lay no injunction upon 3d King. 
them. Old Horatius, the father of the three brothers, 
left them free to act as they would do, if he were not 

living; and, when he underſtood, that they, follow- 

ing the example of the Curiatii, preferred a glorious 

death, or important victory, to an inglorious life, he 

lifted up his eyes to heaven, and embracing them, 

cried out, I am a happy Father; and then commanded 

them to declare his conſent to the King, | 5 


When the Day appointed for the combat came, Lony, By 4. 


Tullus led the Horatii, and Fuffetius the Curiatii, intoc- 24. 
the plain between the camps; where the two Kings, at- 
tended by their Fecrales, met in the middle of it, and, 
before the engagement, conclued a * treaty in form. 

| And 


The form of this treaty eſcaped the injuries of the time, till 
Livy's days: he (B. 1. c. 24.) gives us the following account of it; 
and it ſerved as a pattern for the greater part of the treaties which 
were afterwards made by the Romans. | | 

Firſt, one of the college of the Feciales, named Marcus Valerius, 
demanded of King Tullus, Whether he gave him orders to conclude a 
peace with the Pater Patratus of the Albans? The King anſwered, 
He did. Giwve me then, replied the herald, ſome Yerwein, [the ſign of 
his commiſſion. ] Yes, anſwered the King, bring me ſome that is pure. 
At theſe words, the Fecialis went and gathered ſome Vervein on a 
little hill, brought it, and went on thus: Do you then appoint me 
to be Fecialis and Plenipotentiary of Rome to the Albans, and en- 
gage to protect my equipage and retinue ? yes replied the King, as far 
as is conſiſtent with my intereſt, and thoſe of the Roman people: and 
then Valerius the Fecialis appointed Spurius Fuſius to be Pater Pa- 
tratus of the treaty, by crowning him with Vervein. His office was 
to pronounce aloud the words of the oath in the name of the Roman 
King and people, and to repeat the whole form of the treaty. 

After this ceremonial, Which paſſed only among the Romany, / 
the Pater Patratus read the articles of the convention in the preſence 
of the Albans; and then expreſſed himſelf thus: Hear, O Jupiter, 
hear, O Pater Patratus of the Alban people, bear O Alban people x 
| theſe 


172 | 


Year of 
ROME. 
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And now the Alban and Roman champions advanced 


LXXXIII. with a ſlow pace, each to meet his adverſary. But in 


TuLLus 
HosT1- - 
LUS. 
3d 2 
D. Hal. 
P. 154 


P. 155. 


the inſtant, when the people expected to ſee them in a 
fierce encounter, they quitted their arms, and, with 
tears in their eyes, flew to embrace each other. The 
ſpectators, greatly moved at this ſight, began to mur- 
mur at their Kings, who had engaged ſuch tender and 
generous friends in a cruel rivalſnip for glory. A new 
ſcene quickly put an end to their pity, captivated all 
their attention, and employed all their hopes and fears. 


Liv. c. 25. The triple combat began; and fortune, for a long 


time, held an even balance. At length, the eldeſt of 
the Horatii received a mortal wound, and fell; a ſecond 
of the Roman champions had the ſame fate, and ex- 
pired upon the body of his brother. The Alban army, 
hereupon, gave a great ſhout, while conſternation and 
deſpair ſpread themſelves through the Roman camp. 
The Roman cauſe however was not yet deſperate; for 


i all the Alban champions were wounded, and the re- 


maining Horatius unhurt and undaunted. Neverthe- 
leſs, he did not think himſelf able to ſuſtain the attack 
of the three brothers at once, and therefore made 
uſe of a ſtratagem to ſeparate them: He pretended 
fear, and fled before them, The Curiatii purſued: 
him, but at unequal diſtances, and as their ſtrength 
would permit. Horatius turned ſhort upon the nimbleſt 
and flew him. He then flew to the next, and, at one 
ſtroke cut off his arm; after which he ran him thro' 
the body. The third was in no condition to fight. 


. theſe arlicles as I have juſt now read them out of theſe waxed e 


without fraud or deceit, and as they have been from one end to the o. 
ther clearly under ſtood, the Roman people will newer be the firſt wiola- 
tors. If they ſhould violate them by publick authority and by fraud, may 
Jupiter at that inſtant [irike them as I ſhall now ſtrike this hog ! May 
thy iroke, great Jupiter | be as much heavier as thy power is greater. 
At which words he kill'd the hog, [that was to be offered up in fa- 
crifice, in confirmation of the treaty,] by a blow on the head with a 
flint. The heralds of the Albans took the like oaths, and alſo of- 
fered their ſacrifices. - 
i Dionyſius ſays, that there remained only two of the Curiatii, 
and that one was killed in the beginning of the fight, after the 
ürſt of the Horatii. | 
Being 
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Being deſperately wounded he could hardly ſupport Year of 
bimtelf na his 3 Horatius eried out, To the OUR 
glory of Rome [ ſacrifice thee, ſtruck him on the throat. 
and, big with victory, ſeized the ſpoils of the van-Turrus 
quiſned. Thus ended this famous combat, which HosT1- 
gave Rome the ſuperiority over her mother Alba. Fuf- 5 Kin 
fetius immediately ſaluting King Tullus as his maſter, ** OS 
aſked him, what were his commands? I command Tw. B. 1. 
you nothing,” ſaid Tullus, but to keep the Alban c. 26. 
youth in readineſs to march at my orders, in caſe 1 
make war with the Yeientes' He likewiſe endea- 
voured to comfort the Albans, who were grievouſly caſt D. Hal. B. 
down, by aſſuring them, that he would change nothing 3: P. 158. 
1n their Jaws or form of government. = 

§. IV. BUT now, in the height of young Horatius's 
Joy, when his glory ſeems to have dazzled his own eyes, 
and to have made him forget that he was a man, he 
fell into a crime, that obſcured theluſtre of his exploit, p.156, 
brought diſgrace upon him, and even merited, in 157. 
ſtrictneſs of juſtice, a much ſeverer puniſhment. As 
he was returning to the city in a fort of Triumph, his Liv. c. 26. 
temples encircled with a crown the King had put upon 
his head, and his ſhoulders loaded with the ſpoils of 
the three Curiatu, he to his great ſurprize, beheld bis 
ſiſter, unaccompanied by her mother, and without any 
attendance, hurrying forward in the promiſcuous crowd 
to meet him. However, in his own mind, he excuſed 
the uncommon indecency, by imputing it to an impa- 
tient deſire of ſeeing and congratulating her victorious 
brother. But, alas! the zeal which had brought her 
from home was of another kind: One of the Alban 
champions had been her lover, and was to have been 
her huſband. | Upon the firſt report of his being lain, 
ſhe had ſtolen from her mother, and was come, run- 
ning like a diſtracted creature, to learn the certainty 
of his fate: And, when ſhe ſaw the conqueror bearing 
in triumph her lover's military robe (a robe which ſhe 
had wrought with her own hands) all ſtained: with his 
blood, ſhe tore her hair, beat her breaſt and reviled 
| her brother in the bittereſt expreſſions. Thou mon- 

I 3 | ſter 


3 Year of © ſterof wickedneſs, ſhe cried, how couldſt thou dip thy 
| IEF * hands in the blood of thy relations, whom thou haſt 
z * ſo often called thy brothers? How couldſt thou mur- 
| — N 

| | TuLLvs © ther the man thy ſiſter ſhould have married? Hora- 


Hosri- ius, ſtill warm with ſlaughter, and enraged at theſe 
LIUS. 


. wered, Go then to thy lover, with thy unſeaſonable paſ- 


I * fton, Thou, who forgeteſt thy dead brothers, thy 
JB: living brother, and thy country. Thus let every 
* Roman periſh, who laments the death of an e- 

* nemy to Home] As he uttered theſe laſt words, he 
ſtab'd her with his (word; and, without longer ſtay, 
without ſign of pity or remotle, went ſtreight on to his 
father's houſe. The father approved of the cruel deed, 
and refuſed to let his daughter be buried in the ſepul- 
chre of her family. 


3. P. 159: ratius was arraigned before him upon an accuſation 
of murder; and ſome of the moſt eminent of the 
citizens concerned themſelves in the. proſecution. They 
thought it of dangerous conſequence to ſlacken the 
rigotir' of the laws in favour: of any man, merely on 

account of his bravery or ſucceſs! in battle; and the 
law expreſly forbade to kill any perſon. whatſoever, who 
had not been firſt condemned. This affair threw-the 
King into ſome perplexity, being divided between his 
regard for the laws, eſpecially in the caſe of murder, 


had done him ſuch important fervice. To avoid the 
odium he might bring upon himſelf by either acquit- 
Livy, B. ting or condemning the criminal,” he, as Livy tells us, 
. e. 26. turned the affair into a ſtate crime, and, having called 


to the law, in caſes of treaſon. The law ran thus. 
Let two Commiſſioners be appointed to try ſtate 
crimes. If the criminal appeal from the ſentence of 


* ſentence be confirmed, let him be hood-wink'd and 
e hanged with a rope upon a curſed tree, having been 
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reproaches, and the untimely grief of his ſiſter, anſ- 


D. Hal. B. Nevertheleſs when King Tullus returned to ee Ho- 


and the deſire he had to ſave the young warrior, Who 


the people together, named two Commiſſioners or Du. 
umviri to try him as a traitor. This was conformable 


* theſe judges, let his, appeal be received. If their 


WY 
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* firſt ſcourged either within or without the pomœ rium Tear of 


8 , . * R O M Z. 
The fact, of which Horatius was accuſed, being notofious; 


and not diſowned by the priſoner, the Duumviri, with. Tg..os 
out delay, pronounced ſentence againſt him in theſe Hosri- 
words: Horatius, we judge you to be guilty of treaſon; 11vs- 
Go, Lictor, tie his hands“ The executioner had 3d Kiag. 
already laid hold of him, when Horatius, by the Kings 7 
advice, appealed to an Aſſembly of the People; and this 
ſnews that the authority of the people was ſuperior to 
that of the King. Horatius appeared there with the 
ſame undaunted reſolution that he had ſhew in his 
combat with the champions of Alba; and his father 
pleading for him, and even juſtifying the fact, the 
Aſſembly, through admiration of his courage, rather 
than for the juſtice of his cauſe, revoked the ſentence 
that had been paſſed againſt him. However, that the D. Hal. p. 
crime might not go wholly unpuniſhed, they con- 159. 160. 
demned Horatius to paſs under the yoke, an ignominy 
to which they uſually ſubjected priſoners of war WhO 
had cowardly ſurrendered their arms. (The yoke was 
a kind of gallows, in form of a door caſe.) The 
King likewiſe appointed expiations to pacify the Anger 
of the Gods; and the Pontifices errected two altars, one 
to Juno, the protectreſs of women, another to Janus 
(deemed perhaps one of the Guardian Gen of men) 
now ſtiled Curiatian Janus, from the name of Hora- 
tius's couſins, whom he had ſlain, An annual com- 
memoration of the thing was likewiſe ordered to be 
obſerved, with ſacrifices on thoſe altars; which altars, 
with the yoke under which Horatius paſſed, were ſtill 
remaining in the time of Auguſtus; All the : honour 
done to Horatius for his victory was erecting a ſquare 
column in the middle of the Fyrum, and hanging there- 
on the ſpoils of the Curiatii. 2e e 
$ V. TULLUS did not forget the treacherous de- 


os ** 


They, being conſcious of guilt, and in ſecret intelli. 3: P. 160. 
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Year of gence with Phetius, who hoped to free himſelf from 
ROME. the Roman bk refuſed to obey, and, in conjunction 
Toy, With the Varenres, took the field. Fuffetius, in obedience 


Hovri- to Fullus's orders, joined him with the Alban troops; 


bid. but, the day before the battle, he imparted to his 
30 Dee chief officers his ſecret intention, which they approv- 
2 5 28. ed, It was to ſtand neuter till fortune had decided 
29, the day, and then to fall upon that fide which ſhould 
de routed. Accordingly, juſt before the action began, 

he retired with his men to a hill. Tullus had notice of 

his deſertion; and in this diſtreſs, privately made a 

vow to add twelve prieſts to the college of the Sali, 

and build a temple to Fear and Paleneſs. Then 

telling his men, in the hearing of the enemy, that 

the motion Fuffetius had made was by his order, he 
confidently attacked the Fidenates, who being diſhear- 
tened by the apprehenſion of treachery in the Albans, 

were eaſily routed; and then Fyfetius poured down 

from his hill upon the runaways. Tu/lus concealed his 
knowledge of PFuffetius's treachery, went privately in 

the night to Rome, conſulted the Senate, and returned 


+ D. H. p.to the camp before break of day. Inſtantly he de- 


167. tatched Horauus f with a choſen band of horſe and 
| foot to go and demoliſh Aba; and while theſe orders 
were executing, he commanded both the Roman and 
Alban troops to attend him unarmed, but with private 
inftruttions to the Romans to bring their ſwords under 

their cloaths. When they were all aſſembled, he made 

a ſpeech to them, in which he laid open the perfidiouſ- 
nels of Puffetius; and, in the concluſion, ordered him 

to be faſtened to two chariots, and torn aſunder, by 
driving the horſes contrary ways. His chief accom- 

p. 172. Plices were alſo put to the ſword; but the King tranſ- 
planted the reſt of the Alban ſoldiers and citizens to 

Rome, and even admitted the principal of them into 

the Roman Senate, Of theſe the hiſtorians particulary 

Liv. e. 3o. mention ſix families; the Julii, Quintii, Servilii, Gega- 
mi, Curiatii and Clælii Others were promoted to the 
dignity of Knights, and all without exception enjoyed 

the privileges of Roman citizens. 
| | This 
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This new increaſe of inhabitants obliged Twhus to 
enlarge the limits of the city; he took in mount Cælius, 


177 


Vear of 


and allotted it for the Albans to ſettle upon (without TIX. 
excluding them from other parts of the city) and built Hasrr- 


his own palace there. 5 Part rip. 
F. VI. THE FHidenates per ſevered in their revolt, and 30 77 . 


Tullus ſpent the winter in making preparations to attack 


them early in the ſpring. He then took the field, 8 


feated them under the walls of Fidena, and obliged 


them to retire into the city: where by cutting off all 
ſuccours and proviſions from it, he reduced them to 


ſuch extremities that they ſurrendered at diſcretiqn. 
He puniſhed the heads of the revolt, but ſuffered the 
reſt to continue in their city, under their own form of 
government, only in dependence upon Rome. This 
compleat victory procured him the honours of a tri- 
umph, in which the ſpoils of the enemy were carried 
as trophies. | 


LES 


And now the Romans, fluſh'd with ſucceſs, andp. 


ſtrengthened by their union with the Albaxs, demanded 


- ſatisfaction of the Sabines for the inſults which ſome 


Roman citizens had formerly ſuffered from them at the 
temple of the Goddeſs Feronia, i. e. Flora, or Proſer- 
Pina) which ſtood at the foot of mount Soracte, upon 


the banks of the Tiber, and was frequented by both 


Sabines and Romans. The Sabines not being able to 
get ſuccours, kept themſelves for ſome time on the 


_ defenſive only. At length they came to fo bloody a 


battle with the Romans, that both armies, terrified 
with the numbers of their ſlain, retired into their own 


countries, and attempted nothing more that campaign. 


The next year the war was renewed with greater fury. 
The two armies met near Eretum, a town about 13 miles 
from Rome, and the battle continued long in ſuſpence ; 
till Tullus by making a vow to Saturn® and Ops, to 
- 8 N43 - inſtitute 


© Thele feſtivals of Saturn, and Ops, or Rhea, were kept at 
Rome, in the month of December, under the name of Saturnalia, 


band Opalia. They, properly ſpeaking, were but one and the ſame 


ſolemnity, continued for ſeveral days together. The feſtival ap- 
propriated 


173. 
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Year of inſtitute a feſtival to their honour, ſo raiſed the courage 


ROME. 


ToLLUus 


 HosT1-* 


L1vs. 


Hob: 


. 675 


p. 154. 
175. 


riority of Rome. 


of his men, that he obtained a complete victory. The 
Sabines ſubmitted, and the Senate preſcribed the con- 
ditions of a treaty with them; which when conclud- 
ed, was written on pillars erected in holy places, that 
thoſe pillars might be laſting monuments of the ſupe- 


80 much ſucceſs carried the Romans to make new - 
ptetenſions. They ſummoned all the Latine towns, 


which had been dependent on Alba, to ſubmit to the 
Roman laws. Upon this an aſſembly of the Latme na- 


tion was held at“ Ferentimum, where it was reſolved 
not to bow under the yoke of R-:me; and two Ge- 


nerals were choſen to command their forces. 


The 


Nomans did not make war upon them in a regular 


way, but after the old manner of inroads and incur- 
ſions, deſtroying their harveſt, Medulia, which had 
ſubmitted to Romulus, and ſince revolted, was the only 
town taken by King Tullus in this war. 
The Sabines ſome years after, thinking themſelves in 


a condition to take revenge upon Rome, invaded the 


propriated to Saturn. was fixed to the 16th of the calends of Ja- 


-nuary ; and that of Ops, which was likewiſe a part of the Satur— 


nalia to the 14th. D. Hal. attributes the origin of them to Tullus 
Hoflitius's vow. Becauſe all the fruits of the earth were gathered- 
in, in December , the Romans therefore fixed the teſtival of theſe 
Deities in that month, one of which repreſented the Heavens, and 
the other the Earth, to whote united influences and power ail © 
fruits owe their production. Theſe ſeſtivals were celebrated with 
mutual entertainments; the ſlaves themſelves eat at their mallers 
tables, Which was not only to reward them for their labours in 
cultivating the earth, and gathering the fruits of it, but likewiſe to 
renew the remembrance of the golden age, in which all men were 
equal. Servants had at this time a right of being ſerved by their 
maſters, wearing their clothes, and reproving them for their faults. 


In this ſenſe we are to underſtand Horraces's applying himſelf to his 


ſervant, | * 


— Age, libertate Decembri, 
. (Quando ita majores volgerunt ) utere : narra. 
| Sat. 7. B. 2. C. & R. 
o The Ferenbinum here ſpoken of, was in Latium near Mend 
Alba no, in the ſame place where Marino now ſtands. C. &. R. 
| Romun 


« 


A 


* 
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Roman territory, and, in ſmall parties, ſpread them- Year of 


ſelves all over it, to pillage; and the little oppoſition ME 
they met with, encouraged them to think of beſieg- Pullus 


ing Rome. But Tullus marched againſt them, and HosrT1- 


once more entirely defeated them near the Malefactors kus, 


d King. 
Poreft. | Pia. W. 


$. VII. IT is related, that King Tullus, when grown . p. 75. 
old, fell into ſuperſtition and credulity, and was much 
impoſed upon by ſtories of prodigies, and voices from 
heaven, on which occalion he ordered expiatory ſa- 5 
crifices for nine days, the time uſually employed af- Livy B. 1. 5 
terwards in expiations, when the people were terrified© 31. FH 
with prodigies. He is ſaid alſo by ſome to have ſtu- 
died magic, and to have hid himſelf in a private place 
to perform a magical ſacrifice, in order to raiſe Ju. 
piter © Elicius; but that omitting ſome part of the ne- 
cefſary ceremonies, the God in a rage ſer his palace ym 
on fire by lightning, ſo that the King, his wife and 
children all periſhed in the flanies. But others are p. Hal. p. 
of opinion, that Tullus died by the hands of Aucus176. 
Marcius, his ſucceſſor, who, when the King, and his 
whole family were met to perform a domeſtic ſacrifice, 
firſt ſlew them, and then ſet fire to the palace to con- 
ceal his crime. | 
Tullus had been more inclined to fighting than to p. Hal. p. 


| legiſlation, No law is mentioned to have been made 160. 


by him but this, That whenever, three male children 
ſhould be born at a birth, they ſhould, in memor 

of the Horatii, be brought up at the publick expence. 
Generoſity and perſonal courage were his chief merit. 
As for his rekindling in the Romans, that love of war 
and ambition of con queſt, which his predeceflor Numa 
had, during his long reign, fo induſtriouſly extinguiſh- 


© The art of raiſing ſome Dæmon, under the name of Jupiler 

" Flicius, was pretended to in /zaly, from the times of the old 

Kings of the Aborigines, Weare told, that Faunus and Picus prac- 

tiſed it in their time; and that, by their enchantments. they for- 

ced this pretended Divinity to appear to them hy the fide of a 

ſpring in 1taly, and were by him enabled to raiſe a ſtorm of thunder 
und lightning, when they pleaſed. Arnob, B. 5. C. & R. 
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Veat of ed, it conduced indeed much to the aggrandiſing the 
ROME Roman ſtate, and getting it a name, but not much to 


CxIV. the real happineſs of its people. 


AN cus 


„ CHAP. V. 
4th King. 22 1 
eres. 


$. I. Ancus Marcius, the grandſon of Numa, is choſen to 

ſucceed Tullus Hoſtilius. He declares war againſt the 

Latines in all the forms preſcribed by Numa. He yan- 

quiſhes the enemy in ſeveral battles, and takes many of 

, their towns. F. II. He ftrengthens Rome by new for- 

tifications, and builds Oſtia at the mouth of the Tiber. 

He defeats the Fidenates, Sabines, Veintes and Volſci. 

F. III. He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition of 

Lucius Tarquinius, a foreigner from Hetruria who 
bad feitled at Rome. | 


F. I. HE deceaſed King being look'd upon as 

a man ſtruck by the Gods, no honours were 

done to his aſhes. After a ſhort Interregnum, the Peo- 

ple and Senate unanimouſly choſe * Ancus Marcius (fon 

of Pompilia, the daughter of Numa) to ſucceed Tullus. 

The new King began his reign, by endeavouring to re- 

ſtore Rome to the condition in which Numa had left it; 

to revive huſbandry, and the neglected worſhip of the 

D. Hal ;. Gods. He was ambitious of imitating his grandfa- 
3. p. 177, ther: But he ſoon found, that his devoting himſelf 
178. wholly to works of peace drew upon him the contempt 

of the neighbouring nations. 


_ a Every Roman had ordinarily three, and ſometimes four names. 
The firſt was called Prænomen, the ſecond Nomen, the third Cog- 
nomen, and the fourth Agnomen. The Nomen ſhewed the family from 
which he was deſcended ; the Prænomen, and Cognomen were often 
nicknames, taken from the circumſtances of the perſons birth, or 
his defects, or his bodily qualities, And the laſt names were, to 
ſome, titles of honour, as thoſe of Africanus, Germanicus, Ic. Va- 
lerius, aſſures us, Ancus Marcius had his name Ancus from the Greek 

word &yx@1,, becauſe he had a crooked arm. C. & R. 
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The Latines pretending that their treaty with the Pe 7 
Romans was no longer binding, than while King Tullus M B. 
lived, had committed hoſtilities in the territory of Rome. Au cus 


Ancus determined to revenge it; nevertheleſs out of Maxcvs. 


reſpect to the laws of Numa, he previouſly obſerved 4b King. 


all the b forms appointed by him to be uſed in de- 
claring 


d Theſe forms were as follow. A Fecialis was deputed to go 
to the Latines: he no ſooner arrived on the borders of that people 
but he cried out, Hear, great Jupiter, hear, ye confines of the La- 
tine nation, let juſtice hear. I am a publick meſſenger from the Ro- 
man people, I come juſily and religiouſly commiſhoned; let credit 
therefore be given to what I ſay. After which he laid open his de- 


' mands; and then, having called Jupiter to witneſs, he added theſe - 


words: If I have unjuſtly, and, impiouſly made theſe demands [which 
were of perſons or goods to be delivered up to him] mayſt thou never 
ſuffer me to return to my own country. He repeated theſe words at 
his entering the Latine territory, then to the firſt perſon he met, 
then at the gate of the city, then in the market place. If in about 
thirty days his demands were not ſatisfied, he ſaid, O Ju * 
no, thou Romulus, and all ye Gods of Heaven of Earth, an of 
Hell, hearken ! I call you all to witneſs, that the Latines are un- 
juſt. We will therefore enter into deliberations at Rome, on the pro- 
per means of obliging them to give us juſt ſatisfaction. 

No ſooner was the Fecialis returned, but the King referred the 
affair to the Senate; which hedid in the form preſcribed by Nama, 
addreſſing himſelf to every particular Senator, in theſe very words: 
Say, what think you of the refuſal which the Pater Patratus, and 
whole nation of the Latines hawe given the Pater Patratus of the 


Romans, of reſtoring and granting us of what we demanded of them ? 


To which every Senator gave this anſwer : Let us again demand our 
rights by juſt and lawful war. This is the opinion for which I de- 
clare myſelf. And when the greater part of the Senators had de- 
clared their opinions in this manner, the war was conſidered as u- 
nanimouſly concluded on. Then the Fecialis went to the confines. 
of the enemy's country, carrying in his hand a javelin, which was 
either headed with iron, or burnt at the end, and dipped in blood. 


When he came to the territory of the Latines, he pronounced the 


following preſcribed form of words, in the preſence of at leaſt three 
perſons, not under 14 years of age. On account of the damages 
which the ancient Latines have done the Roman people, and in o- 
bedience to a decree made by the Senate and People of Rome, import- 
ing that war be declared againſt the ancient Latines; I, and the 
Roman People declare it and begin it. At which words he threw a 
dart upon the enemy's lands. (Livy, B. 1. c. 32.) All this ceremo- 


'nial had been inſtituted by Numa ; tho' that Prince having never en- 


gaged 
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* of claring war. He then raiſed an entirely new army, 


Ancrs 


' marched to Politorium, a Latine city, and (urprized it. 
He ſhed no blood, nor deſtroyed the city, but tranſ- 


Maxzc1vs. planted the inhabitants to Rome; and theſe, with the 
4th King inhabitants of Tellena and Ficana, two other cities of 


H. p 


182. 


P. 1 79. 


p. 183. 


Latium, which he likewiſe took, he ſettled on the hill 
Aventinus *, which he encloſed, and made a part of 
Rome, but without conſecrating the boundaries. 

The next year the Latines repeopled Politorium, 
which obliged Ancus to beſiege it again; and, upon 
the {ſecond reduction of it, he demoliſhed it entirely. 


„After this he led his troops four years ſucceſſively to 


the ſiege of Medulia, which he at, length took and 
plundered. Ficana, Which he had neglected to demo- 
liſn, he reduced a ſecond time, and now deſtroyed it. 
The Latines, not diſcouraged, appeared in the field, 


but being defeated in one pitched battle, they durſt not 


venture another. They divided their troops into ſmall 
parties, and contented themſelves with making incurſi- 
ons into the Roman teritory; and Ancus, to oppoſe them, 
made a like diviſion of his army, which he left to the 
conduct of Tarquinius, a foreigner lately come from 
Hetruria) and full of glory returned to his Capital. 
d. II. Rome was exceedingly enlarged in this Prince's 
time, for not content with carrying its walls round 
the Aventine hill, he likewiſe encompaſſed the hill Ja- 
niculum (which ſtood on the other fide of the Tiber) 
with a wall, and made it a fort of citade] for Rome; 


LivyB i. and in order to have a communication between the 


. 


— 


city and the new citadel, he built the bridge, called 
Sublicius, (the firſt perhaps known in 1taly) over the 
Tiber, in that place where it waſhes the foot of the hill 
Aventinus. To ſuppreſs the licentiouſneſs of the peo- 


ple, he next built a priſon in the Roman Forum. And 


gaged in any war, had never put it in practice: and Tullus, who was 
o an active (pirit, had not confined bimſelf to theſe tedious forma— 
lities. But Ancus Marcius eſtabliſhed the uſe of them; and from his 
ti e they were always practiſed. And it ought here to be obſerved, 
that at this time, no ute was made of the King's name or authority 
in treaties: only the Senate and the People are mentioned. 

: : laſtly, 
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laſtly, obſerving that Rome lay open to ſurprizes from Year of 
an enemy, in thoſe places where the country about it & 2 ME. 

as low and flat, he cauſed a wide ditch to be dug a ,cys 
there, which was ever after called J ho be- Man- 
cauſe all the people were employed to make it. civs, , 

When Ancus had finiſhed theſe works of peace, the ph Bing Fa 
firſt enemies that felt the return of his martial diſpo-3 f. 13 
ſition were the Fidenates, who being rebels, he did not 
ſend a Fecialis to them, but marched ſtrait to Fidenæ, 1 
which he beſieged and took by Sap; this being the # 
ficſt inſtance we meet with in Roman ſtory of that kind 8 
of attack. | | 

He next marched againſt the Sabines, who, ſince the 
death of King Tullus, believing themſelves diſcharged 1 
from the engagements they had entered into with \ Þ 
Rome, had renewed hoſtilities. He quickly forced [4 
them to ſue for peace, and they obtained it on eaſy 
terms. 5 35 

The four following years Ancus employed in en- p. 183. 
larging the temple of Jupiter Feretrins, in building the Lim, B. 1. 
port and city of Oftia, and in digging falt-pits on“. 33. 
the ſea-ſhore. The diſtribution of ſalt which he made 
among his ſubjects at this time, gave way to thoſe pub- Pn L. 31. 
lick liberalities called Congiaria, from the word Congius, 7 
a meaſure in uſe among the ancient Romans, contain- 
ing about a gallon. _— | 

After this he twice defeated the Pejentes, and was D. Hal. 
decreed a triumph by the Senate; and to reward the. 181. 
merit of Tarquinuis, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
the head of the Roman cavalry, the King promoted 
him to the rank of a Patrician and Senator. — The 
Volſci were next attacked, and Velitræ, their capital, 
beſieged by Ancus; but the inhabitants being reduc- 
ed to extremity, and ſending out their old men as 
ſuppliants, obtained firſt a truce, and afterwards ay, 182 
peace. The King of Rome then turned his arms a- 
gainſt thoſe of the Sabines, who had not yet been con- 

quered. Succeſs attended his expedition, and he re- 

turned triumphant to Rome, where he paſſed ſome 
time in tranquillity. e 


1 
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Plat. in &. III. ANCUS, after a reign of 23 or 24 years, (in 
Num p. 75. which, according to Livy, he ſhewed himſelf not in- 


b ferior to any of his predeceſſors, either in civil or mili- 


CXXX1X.tary government) is ſaid by Plutarch to have died by 

A violence; but other writers ſpeak of his death as alto- 

. gether natural. He left two ſons, one an infant, the 

A Kigg. Other near fifteen years of age, and both under the 

, a guardianſhip of Targuinius, an able politician, who had 
found the ſecret to make himſelf equally the favou- 
rite of his maſter and of the people. 


CHAP. VI. 
TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 


MI. The politick management of Tarquinius 7o obtain 
the kingdom. He is elected King, and adds to the Se- 
nate 100 new Senators choſen out of the Plebeians 8. 
II. The Latines renew the war againſt the Romans. 
Tarquin, by repeated viclories over them, reduces them 
to ſue for peace. Alt bis return to Rome, be builds a 
Circus for the Roman games. F. III. He totally ſub- 
dues the 12 Lucumonies of Hetruria. §. IV. He 
applies himſelf to cleanſe and beautify Rome. F. V. 
He renews the war with the Sabines. - He increaſes the 
number of the Roman Knights. The adventure of Na- 
vius the Augur. d. VI. Tarquin ſubdues the Sabines. 
VII. He marks out the area of a temple to Jupiter, 
uno, and Minerva, on the hill Tarpeius, afterwards 
called the Capitol. He marries one of his daughters to 
Servius Tullius. F. VIII. The ſons of Ancus conſpire 
the death of Tarquin. He is aſſaſſmated in his own 
palace. The flraragem of Queen Tanaquil, 20 ſecure 
the kingdom to ber ſon in law, who takes poſſeſſion of it, 
without being legally elected to the throne. | 


D. Hal BS. I. ARD®UINIUS was the ſon of Demaratus, 
3 p. 184. a merchant of Corinth, who to ſecure his 
Livy. B. 1. great wealth from Cygſelus, the Tyrant of that place, 
© 3% had retired with it to Tarquinii, one of the moſt con- 

{1derable 
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ſiderable cities of Herruria, The Greek merchant mar- Year of 
ried there a woman of diſtinction, by whom he had © 2.4 E. 


two ſons, Arunx and Lucumo. The elder died before — 


his father: and tho' he left his wife with child, yet Tan- 
his father not knowing it and dying ſoon after him, win L 
left all his wealth to Lucumo : So that the poſthumous 5h K 


ſon of Arynx, diſinherited before he was born, took 
the melancholy name of Egerius, from egere To WANT. 
Lucumo, now in poſſeſſion of all his father's immenſe 
riches, aſpired to the higheſt dignities in Tarqguinii; 
and his wife Tanaquil, an Hetrurian, was no leis am- 
bitious than he of his advancement; But he being 
looked upon as a ſtranger, this hindered him from ri- 
ſing to any conſiderable poſt. At the inſtigation of 
his wife therefore he reſolved to remove, with all his 
effects to Rome, where merit never failed of being re- 
| warded with honours. No ſooner was he admitted a 
citizen there, but he endeavoured to appear entirely Ro- 
man. He changed his names of Lucumo Demaratus, 


for thoſe of Lucius Tarquinius; artfully inſinuated him- P. 186. 


ſelf into the King's favour; became popular by his h- 
beralities and polite addreſs; and, leſt his great wealth 
ſhould create ſuſpicions of him offered to depoſite it 
in the publick treaſury, to ſupply the wants of the 
city. Beſides all this, he diftinguiſhed himſelf by his 


military exploits, (the ſureſt ſteps to greatneſs,) and 


appeared to be no leſs able in council, than formidable 

in arms, 

 Tarquin, as ſoon as the throne was vacant, turned 
his thoughts to bring on the election of a new King 
with the utmoſt expedition, before the elder of the late 

King's ſons ſhould be full fifteen; and, to keep him 

out of the fight of the people during the Comitia 


— 


he ſent him a hunting in the country. This aſpiring Lavy h 


Greek was the firſt who introduced into Rome the cuſ- c. 35. 


tom of ſolliciting for offices, and openly making intereſt 
to obtain them. Nay, he did not ſcruple to extol his 
own merit in a publick harangue, and to propoſe him- 
ſelf to the people for a ſucceſſor to Ancus. As he had 


already gained them by money and carefles, he was 


choſen 
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Yearof choſen by a majority of votes; and the Roman people 
xxxix Vm anded him (for that was the term then uſed) to. 
ſit down at the helm of affairs. And then to ſtrengthen 
Tax- his party in the Senate, he created an hundred new Se- 
vin]. nators, who were called Senatores Minorum Gentium, be- 
Sth King. cauſe choſen out of Plebeian families. But this name 
was never authorized by any publick act. They had 
the ſame authority in the Senate as the other Sena- 
tors. and their children were deemed Patrictans. | 
§. II. ALMOST all the nations ſubdued by the 
Romans, pretending that their treaties with them were 
no longer binding than during the lives of thoſe Princes 
by whom they had been tubdued, Targuin had in- 
evitable wars to ſuſtain. The Latines were the firſt 
who attacked him, but not the whole nation of them 
D. Hal.B.jointly. Tarquin beſieged Apiolæ, took it by ſtratagem, 
3. P. 186. and fold the inhabitants for ſlaves. The Cruſtumini, 
who had revolted, repented and ſubmitted; the King 
treated them mildly, but ſettled a Roman colony among 
them. Namentum likewiſe experienced the clemency 
p. 187. of Tarquin upon its ſubmiſſion. Collatia being more 
obſtinate, the King, after its reduction, diſarmed, and 
taxed the inhabitants, and placed a garriſon there to 
keep it in ſubjection. He gave the ſovereignty of this 
city to Egerius, his brother Arunx's ſon, who from 
p. 188. thence took the name of Collatinus, which he tranſ- 
mitted to his poſterity. Corniculum was beſieged next, 
and after a brave reſiſtance, was carried by aſſault, and 
reduced to aſhes. 

The fate of theſe cities dual Gal others to 
unite - their forces to oppoſe the Kings progreſs : But 
he defeated theſe forces in a bloody battle near Fi- 
denæ; and then, taking advantage of the terror his 
victories occaſioned, ſollicited thoſe cities to enter into 
alliance with him; to which ſome of them conſented, 

chuſing rather to {ubmit to a ſort of dependence upon 
* Rome, than to run the hazard of being reduced to a 

p. 189. ſtate of flavery. This ſubmiſſion ſo alarmed the reſt 

of Laitum, that in a national aſſembly held at Feren- 

tinum, they came to a reſolution to employ their 

| | whole 
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whole ſtrength to oppoſe the torrent that threatened Year of 
them; and they engaged all Sabinia, and part of the 8 
Hetruria to join with them. In two actions the King : 
vanquiſhed theſe confederate armies; and then th: ſe Tan- 
Latine cities which had refuſed his alliance, ſued for it win I. 
and obtained it. a $M 48810 N 
Tarquin at his return to Rome after ſo many victories, ? 97 
had the honour of a triumph; and he applied the wealth 
he had brought from the conquered cities to the build- 
ing a Circus h for the Roman Games, otherwiſe called 
the Great Games. The place choſen for this Circus, 
was in the valley which reached from the Aventine to 
the Palate hill. Kok e Ent 
eee e | §. III. 


p. 191, 


h Farquin was of a Greek family: and this led him to think of 
building a Circus at Rome, in imitation of the chief cities of Greece. 
The firſt Circus which was ever built, and was a pattern to all the 
reſt, was in Elis, where the Olympic games were celebrated. 

It is certain, the Roman games were alſo called, The great games - 
Livy (B. . c. 35:) aſſures us of it. Nevertheleſs, we mutt not from 

_ thence conclude; that all the ſports which were celebrated in the 
Circus, and which were called Circenſes, were the great games. Some 
were celebrated in the Circus, to Ceres, Apollo, &c. which were dif- a2 

ferent from the preat or Roman games. Nor were thoſe called Me- 1 

galenſes, the fame with the great games. L he former were celebrat- : 
ed before the Nones of April, and the latter on the eve of the Nones 4 
of September. Beſides, the Roman games were inſtituted in honour | 
of the great gods, whence they were called the great games; and the 

Megalenſes only in honour of Cybele, Laſtly, the great games were 
inſtituted by the elder Targuin; and the Megalenſes, not till Fu- 
nius Brutus's time, who appointed them to the honour of Cybele, 
then called pusy@anoia, or the Great Goddeſs. | 
At one end of the Circus ſtood the poſts round which the chariots 
were obliged to turn; at the oppoſite end the chariots ſtarted, and 
on each ſide of the Circus the ſpectators ſat in two great galleries. It 
is certain, that the end where the turning-poſts ſtood, deſeribed a por- 
tion of a circle: and it is probable the oppoſite end where the cha- 
riots ſtarted, was ſemi- circulat: But this is not abſolutely certain. 

Dion Hal. plainly tells us, that this Circus was three Stadia and a 
half long and four Fugera broad: and that 150000 men could fit in 
it at their eaſe: but Pliny makes it only three Stadia long. He pro- 
bably omitted the half Sradium, mentioned by the Greek hiſtarian, 
for the fake of a round number. Nothing therefore remains, but 
to compute how long and wide the Circus was, according to our 
meaſures. Now Pliny tells us, B. r. ch. 3. the length both of the 


Roman 
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Year of F. III. THE long war which this King waged with 
ROME. the Hetrurians, and the ſignal victories he gained over 
Ta them, greatly advanced his glory, and both enabled 
Quin. and inclined him to introduce magificence into his 
5th King. Court, Hetruria was a very large country, extending 
itſelf from the Tyrrbenian ſea to the Apennine hills, and 
Srabo, from Liguria to the Tiber. The Latines called the in- 


Mela. trurians, but the Greeks more frequently Tyrrbenians; 
who, poſſeſſing ſo much of the ſouth coaſt of Gay, 

gave their name to the ſea which waſhes it. This 
great ftate was divided into twelve cantons called Ly- 
cumonies , which were ſubject to twelve heads who 
governed them with a ſort of ſovereign authority, un- 
der the name of Lucumones. Sometimes one Lucu- 
mony made war by itſelf; at other times the Hetruri- 
ans all joined in a national body, in defence of their 
common intereſts. | A 
D. Hal. B. Tarquin having gained ſore advantages over certain 
3. Pp. 192, of the Herrurian Lucumonies, this aweakened the jealouſy 
193. of the whole nation. Beſides, they had reaſon to com- 
plain of a want of juſtice in the King of Rome who had 

not only refuſed audience to the Ambaſſadors they had 
ſent to him with a reaſonable demand, but had detained 


Roman Stadium and Fugerum. The former according to him, con- 


tained twelve inches, or ſixteen fingers · breadths: ſo that conſequent- 
ly the Circus, as it was three Stadia and a half, muſt have been two 
thouſand one hundred and eighty-ſeven Roman feet long. And it 


ing to him, two hundred and forty Reman feet; it is from thence 
eaſy to infer, that the Circus was nine hundred and fixty Roman 
feet broad, and conſequently was above twice as long as it was 
wide. So that the length of the Circus was fomewhat more than 
three Engliſh furlongs, very near half an Italian mile, or about a 
quarter of a French league. C. & R. | 

The names of the capital cities of the twelve Lucumonies were, 
according to Cluwerius and Holftius, Cluſium, Peruſia, Cortona, 


'Cere, Falerii, and Veii. Hetruria was long the mother of all the 
learning and politeneſs of the Romans: they ſent their children thi- 
ther to cultivate their minds, till the conqueſt of Greece furniſh- 
ed them with a better ſchool. + C. &. K 

T them 


- Pliny, habitants of it ſometimes Tu/cans, and ſomtimes He- 


tained fix hundred twenty-five Roman feet, each of which feet con- 


being four Fugera broad, each of which Fugera contained, accord- 


Arretium, Volaterra, Vetulonium, Ru ſellæ, Tarquinii, Volſinii, 
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trurians. The twelve Lucumontes, therefore, eame to a 
reſolution to make war upon the Romans, and it was Taz. 
decreed, that if any city of Hetruria ſtood neuter, it qvin I 
ſhould: be for ever cut off from the general alliance. th King. 
They took the field, made themſelves maſters of Fl. 
denæ by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, and 
ravaged the Roman territory. Tarquin, not being pre- 
pared, ſuffered them to go on without oppoſition till the 


haſtened to attac 


Chüp VI. The Rno AL SAT R. 
them as ſo many hoſtages for the obedience of the He- 


next year, when he had put himſelf into a better con- 
dition to engage with them. He then divided his army 
into two bodies; the Romans he commanded himſelf, 


and gave the command of the allies to his couſin C. 


latinus. The latter by his ill conduct ſuffered a defeat: 
But the King routed the Hetrurians, firſt near Veli, and 
then under the walls of C(æra. „„ 


Ndenæ being a key to the dominions of Name, the P. 71. p. 
conqueſt of it was of the utmoſt importance to her. 194. 


The Romans therefore bent their forces that way, and, 


after defeating the Enemy in a ſharp engagement, be- 


ſieged the place, and took it. All thoſe of the Hde- 
nales, Who bad been concerned in betraying it to the 
enemy, were firſt whipped and then beheaded; the 
reſt were ſent into baniſhment, and their lands diſtri- 
buted by lot among the Roman ſoldiers. Then Tarquin 
haj | 5 the Hetrurians once more, before 
the whole ſtrength of the new army they were raiſing 
could be got together. He came up with them near 
Eretum, a ſmall city of the Sabines, and gave them an 
entire oyerthrow ; for which the Senate decreed him A 


iriumpb. And now the Lucumonies deſpairing of any P. 195. 
future ſucceſs againſt the Romans, ſent an humble de- 
putation to aſk peace; which Tarquin granted without 


1nfiſting on any other condition, than their owning his 
ſovereignty over them. To this they readily agreed, 
andſenthim all the enſigns of eee they had among 
them”: a crown of gold; a throne of ivory; a ſcepter 


wäth an eagle on the top of it; a tunick embroidered 


. 8 5 . 
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190 The ROMAN HISTDRx. Book I. 
Vear of withrigold and adorned with the figures of palm 
ROME. pranches,; and a purple robe enriched with flowers of 
4. A various colours. But the king. deferr'd the making uſe 
nN Lof theſe ſtately ornaments, till the People and Senate 
sid King. had conſented to it by an expreſs decree: e then em- 
P. Hal. ployed them in the decoration of his triumph, and ne 
p. 196. ver after laid them aſide. In 15:5 triumph he rode in a 
gilt chariot drawn by four horſeess. 
IV. HavINxG Tow an igterval of reſt from his 

was, he turned his thoughts to the fortifying, cleanſing, 

and beautifying the city. He undertook to buildithe 
Walls of Rome of hewn ſtone, and drained the low 

p. 200 grounds about the /orum, and between the hills, in or- 
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e This che Latines: called Tunica 2 


callad 4 4. lt is true, authors 
Tometimes confound it with what they call Taga picta: but theſe were 
two different ornaments, warn by thoſe who triumphed; and it is 
neceſſary to ſhew here the difference between them, The Tunica 
palmata was not, properly ſpeaking, a long hanging robe, but rather 
a veſt, which Was partly hid under the robe. It at firſt had no 
ſleeves, and afterwards but very ſhort ones. As all the Romans wore 


Tuniths, they ſhewed the difference 6f their rank, by that of their 
Tunichs. Some ſewed upon theirs purple flowers, which were ſtuck 
on like the heads of nails; and hence comes the word Laticlawitm. 
Only the chief Magiſtrates and Senators, and general officers of the 
army, could wear, theſe, The inferior Magiſtrates, the Roman 
Knights, and ſome other officers in the army, wore indeed Twunicks 
with purple flowers; but theſe flowers were ſmaller than the others; 
and from hence comes the name Angufticlavinm, As for thoſe who 
triumphed, of whom, we are now ſpeaking, they, inſtead! of em- 
broidered flowers, wore purple Palm Branches upon their tunics, 
thence called Tunic polmatæ The Toga picba, tome think, was a 
robe common among the Romans, only of a purple colour: And as 
to the robe in general, it was nothing but a ſort of very long mantle, 

which hung in great folds quite down to the ground, and which the: 
+= on upon their right ſhoulders, throwing one lappet of it over the 

elt. The robes of the Senators were adorned with great purple 
flowers, as well as their Tunicks; and thoſe of the Knights with | 
ſmalier. And the Robes of thoſe who triumphed were likewiſe pro- 
bably adorned with palm-branches, as their Tunicks were, At leaſt, 
it is certain they were made of rich ſtuffs, and had ſome gold in 
them; and they were called Toge pidæ. Only two perſons ever had 
the privilege of wearing them out of a triumph, and in common, 
Paulus Amilius and Pompey. C. & R. | e 
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of the world. He likewiſe adorned the Forum, ſur- 


rounded it with galleries, made ſhops in it for bankers gu 
and money-changers, erected temples, ſchools for. the 5th King. 


5 191 
der to the making thoſe common ſewers d, 'which when Yearof | 
made by the ſecod Tarquin, were among the wonders 


> 
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TAR- 
Uin I, 


youth of both ſexes, and halls for the adminiſtration of 
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public juſtice. _ F ” | 
"YY, Lf RAV 7 N after ſome time ſpent in theſe 


: . F a 


works of peace, entered into 4 new war with the Sa- 


? 
oy 


2o'4 of 
D. Hal. B. 


dines, on pretence of their having affiſted the He- P. 96. 


trurians; and he came to a, battle with them, which 
laſted the Whole day. The advantage was ſo equal on 
both ſides, that the two armies ſtood in awe of each o- 
ther, and retired into their reſpective countries, without 
commmitting any further hoſtilities the reſt of the cam- 

aign, Duripg this ceſſation of arms, Tarquin, con- 
Raging that he had often been hindered fromm ſufficiently 
purſuing the advantages of a victory for want of horſe 
feſolvect to add ſome new bodies of Knights to thoſe of 
the firſt inſtitution: But as the firſt diviſion of the horſe 
into three corps, had been determined by Auguries, 
Attius Navius, the moſt famous Augur of that time, 


oppoſcd the King's deſign as irreligious. Tarquin could 


not perſuade himſelf that the Augur was ſerious in this 
oppoſition, 'and therefore ſent for the diviner into his 
WED being reſolved to confound and diſcredit, in 
* 


m, that divining art, which ſuperſtition maintained 


to the diminution of the Royal Authority. 


d All the arches of theſe common ſewers were of hard ſtone, and 
neither expence nor labour was ſpared to make the work durable. 
Their height and breadth were ſo conſiderable, that a cart loaded 
with hay could eaſily paſs through them. But the greateſt difficulty 


of the work was, to convey the waters (which through theſe ſewefs 
were to carry off the filth) into the Tiber. It was neceſſary to cut 


through hills, and under the city, through rocks, a channel large 


enough for a navigable ſtream, and covered with arches ſtrong enough 
to bear the weight of houſes, which were often built upon them, and 
ſtood as firm as on the moſt ſolid foundations. The expence of this 


incomparable work was never ſo well underſtood as when it came to 


be repaired. The Cenſors gave no leſs than a thouſand Talents to 
| bim who undertook to cleanſe theſe ſewers. C. & R. | 
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Near of As ſoon. as Navius appeared before Targuin, in the 
oy ws midſt of the Forum, Ks rok the ſight of art, people, 
Taz- the King, ſaid to him, Diviner, canſt thou diſcover by 
Quin I. © thy art, whether What 1 am thinking of can be don 
5th King.“ or not? Go and conſult thy birds. The Augur 44 


L. B i. as he was ordered, and, returning AT . anſwered, 


5 JB. Yes, Tarquin, my art tells me, that what you are 
3. p. 203, thinking of may, be done. Upon which Tar — 5 
and Florus. pulling, out a razor from 3 his robe, and taking a 
flint in bis hand, replied with a contemptuous ſmile, 
I was thinking whether it was, poſſible to cut this 
flint with this razor. I have taken thee in thy, own 
craft; the introducing. the Gods into thy deciſions is 
all cheat and impoſture. If thou canſt perform what 
is impoſſible, do.“ At. theſe words the people burſt 
out. into laughter, W Wee ſavius aloge diſcovered no 
emotion. He addreſle himſelf. to the King with an 
air of. aſſurance, and ſaid, * Put the razor to the flint, 
and try: I readily ſubmit te any puniſhment, if what 
you thought o of be not done, Upon trial, the razor 
aſſed throug h the flint 0 cafily and fo ſuddenly, that, 
 arquin, — given more force to it than was nec 
ſary, it wounded and drew blood from his hand. The 
people hereupon gave a great ſhout, | the King's con- 
tempt for the Augur turned into adimiration, and,. from 
this time, the augural ſcience had a higher degree of 
D. Hal. credit in Rome than ever before. (T, arquin a | 
p. 204. erected a ſtatute of braſs to the memory. of Navius 
SR the place called Comitium, © where the public aſſemblies 
| were held; and there.it, continued till the time of Au- 
guſtus. The razor and flim, kept as monuments of the 
cor were depoſited near the ſtatue f, under an al- 
tar, at which they WP witneſſes 1 in civil * ene 


* 


a „ „K 


© "tink lays, Nawius took the flint into his 88 1 cut |, 
in Tarquin's preſence. . 


f The reader will no doubt think it ſtrange that an event related 
with ſo many circumſtances, reported by all the writers of the Roman 
Hiſtory, and adopted eyen. by 10 ome of the F 3 of the church, 
who without ging) it, —.— it to magi L, Would be a me 


fabulous invention : and yet this i is the N Viel Tully himſelf 
formed 


But tho Taryuim laid aſide his project of increaſing 84 
the number of ne Crps of horſe, he increaſed the 2 ME. 
number of the Knights in each Corps, making the No- TAx- 
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mun cavalry amount in all to 1 800 men. Sul I. 
s VI. WITH this reinforcement the King marched sch King. 

out to renew the war with the Sabines, who had got 

ſuecours from Hrtruria, and were encamped near Fi- 

dene, by the place where the Anio Joins the Tiber. The P. H. p. 

Hetrurians,” poſted on one bank of the Tiber, and the 9 92 

Sabines, on the other, had a communication by a bridge _ 

Of boats. Tarquin, who had pitched his camp upon YE 

the Anio, at a little diſtance from the place where it 

diſcharges itſelf into the Tiber, perceived, that the cur- 

rent of that little river would carry into the Tiber any 

thing, which was ſent down it; and that if the fame 

Wind, which then blew, continued, it would, with a 

little help, carry barks up the Tiber againſt the ſtream 

and bring chem to the enemy's bridge. With this 

view he built! flat-bottom boats, like rafts, and loaded 

them witk dry wood, ſulphur and rofin; and in the 

night, while the wind continued favourable to his de- 

fign, he ſent theſe fire-ſhips ſome down the Ani, and 

others upon the Tiber, at the ſame time; ſo that the 

bridge, being thus inveſted on both ſides with fire, was 

quickly all in a flame. The Sabines ran inſtantly to 

extinguiſt it; and, as is very frequent on ſuch unfore- 

ſeen and ſudden: accidents, left their camp unguarded. 

Turquin, who, to attack it, had, with the beſt part of 

his forces, marched. out of his intrenchments while it 

was yet dark, was by break of day maſter of it. On 

the other bank, a detachment, which by his order had 

paſſed the Ther in the night," fell ſuddenly upon the 

camp of the Hetrurians, in the inſtant that the bridge 

of boats took fire, which was the ſignal the King had 

given. The enemy, diſconcerted and routed on both 

hides of the river, periſhed; fome of them by the flames, 

formed of it, tho an Augur Look with contempt; ſays he to his bro- 

ther Quintus, look wwith contempt on the razor and flint,of the famous 

Attius; when. we reaſon as philoſophers, we oughtt lay no fireſs up- 
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194 The Roman HISTORY. Bock I. 

Year of others by the ſword, and others by leaping into the 71- 
R AE. ger, to fave themſelves and their arms which floated 
TI down the ſtream, carried the news of the victory to 
Gui I, Rome, before the men, «bſparches: _ 7 . l ar- 
5th King. rived there. 

After this, Targuin: would. give his enemies no an, 
but immediately entered the territory of the Sabines; 
whoſe misfortunes had not yet abated their couiage. 
They ventured to face the Romans, with an army tu- 
multuouſly aſſembled. Beipg once more routed, they 
ſued for peace, hut tlie King did not think fit to grant 
them more than a truce, : 

This truce was no ſooner expired; than the Sabines 
paſſed: the Anio, and made incurſions on the territory 
of Rome; but tho they were equal in numbers and 
D. Hal. bravery to the Romans, | Tarquin, in a pitched battle, 
p. 197. defeated them by the ſtratagem ot detaching a body of 

horſe, which fetched a compaſs ard came upon their 
rear during the action. The Sabines imputing their ill 
ſucceſs to the incapacity, of their General, choſe a more 
experienced Commander for the next campaign. The 
Kirg of Rome appeared early in the field, ard ſhewed 
himſelf to the enemy: apd when he fourd that their 
new General, not having got together all his troops, 
avoided a battle, and kept within his camp; he blockaded 
him there, and reduced him to the utmoſt extremi 
for want of proviſions : however, the latter, taking the 
advantage of a dark ſtormy night, marched his army 
{ſecretly out of his entrenchments, and ſtole off; and 
thus the campaign ended. 
p. 198. The next year, the Sabines, pleaſed with the conduct 
of their General, took courage again, enliſted all their 
youth capable of bearing arms, and formed a numerous 
army, which they divided into (wo bodies. Tarquin 
on the other ſide augmented his forces with troops from 
Latium, Hetruria, and all his allies, and divided them 
into three armies, which were always to encamp near 
each other. He commanded the Romans himſelf, put 
his nephew Collatinus at the head of the Hetrurians, 
and gave the command of the Latines and other allies 


to 
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to Servius Tullius, a foreigner who had been a ſlave, Year of. 
and had fince obtained the privileges of a Roman citizen. & O ME. 


* —— 


The battle laſted the whole day; and Tarquin:obtained T;,__ 


the victory; but not till he had inſpired his men with dpx I. 
freſh courage, by making a vow to Jupiter, Juno, and 5th King. 
Minerva, to build them a magnificent temple. While 
he was marching afterwards to beſiege the Sabine cities, 
they ſent Deputies to him to ſue for peace, offering to 
give him poſſeſſion of their fortified places, and of all 
their country, if he would grant them tolerable condi- 2 
tions. He treated them favourably, as he had done H. Hal. 
the Hetrurians; and then, returning to Rome, entered p. 199. 
it in triumph, and with the ſame pomp as after the 
cont . v ⁊ Oo CO 
F. VII. THE victorious King did not forget his vow 
to build a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva: He 
levePd the top of the hill Tarpeius (formerly Saturnms) p. 201. 
marked out the plan of the temple, and laid the foun- 
dations of it. Navius the Augur, having been con- 
ſulted about what part of Rome Jupiter would like beſt 
to be placed in, had declared for the hill Tarperus : but 
then a difficulty aroſe about removing the Gods, who 
had already got poſſeſſion of this hill, without giving 
them offence. By the help of Augury it was diſcovered, p. 202. 
that they were all willing to be removed, except the 
God 8 Terminus, and the Goddeſs Youth, who havin 
no mind to go, were afterwards incloſed within the walls 
of the temple, the Area of which was now dedicated 
by Navius. | | "0 
This famous Augur ſoon after diſappeared. He was 
ſuppoſed to be murdered ; and the people were very 
irquiſitive after the authors of his death. The ſons of 
Ancus Marcius endeayoured to fix the calumny upon the 
King, and accuſed him publickly. Tarquin attempted p. 205. 
in vain to appeaſe the tumult which they excited: Ser- 
vius Tullius, the King's ſon-in-law, and the moſt popu- 
lar man in Rome, was obliged to employ all his credit 
to quiet the rage of the people. At length the falſe- 
e Lizy, B. 1. c. $5, places this Fact of the unw?/lingne/; of T's R- 
MINUS to remove, in the reign of Targquin the proud, 
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Year of neſs of the accuſation being known, the ſons of Ancus 
ROME Here dete OY EE: Feet 

E. were. deteſted for having raiſed the ſlander. However, 

"Tix Tarquin pardoned them, in conſideration of the favours 

WK. I. he had received from their father. 

| 53 ing. He was more ſevere to Pinaria, a proſtitute Veſtal. 

Hal. He cauſed her to be buried alive, and the man, who 

P. 200. had diſhonoured her, to be whipped to death. Neyer- 

theleſs, he did not loſe his eſteem for the claſs of YVe/tals, 

on the contrary, he added two to their number, aug- 

ne binow il ee biel; 
p. 200. . VIII. TARQUIN, being now. eighty. years old (of 
which he had reigned 37) and drawing near his end, 


— 


the ambition of the ſons of Ancus grew more active. 
Livy,B. 1. They always remembered with indignation the arts by 
c. 40 which their guardian had ſecured to himſelf their father's 
kingdom, nor could they brook to ſee. a foreigner ſit 
upon the Roman throne, to their prejudice : But when 
they perceived that the kingdom Was not likely to paſs 
to them, even after the death of Tarquin, but that 
Servius Tullius would probably ſucceed his father-in-law, 
they. no longer ſet any bounds, to their reſentment. 
What! ſaid they, while we, the ſons of Ancus Mar- 
« cus, are living, ſhall the Roman throne lye open, not 
only to ſtrangers, but even to ſlaves?” Nevertheleſs, 
they bent their fury rather againſt the life of Targum 
than of Servius, both becauſe the revenge of a King 
was more to be dreaded than that of a private, man, and 
becaule, ſhould they deſtroy Servius, Targuit might pro- 
| vide himſelf another ſon-in-law to ſucceed him. The 
O. Hal. p. method they took to compaſs the death of the old 
205, 206. King was this; They hired two young men who dreſſed 
themſelves like peaſants, with hatchets on their ſhou]- 
ders, as if they were wood-cleavers ; Theſe going near 
the King's palace pretended to have a quarrel about 
ſome goats, The noiſe they made reaching the inmoſt 
rooms of the palace brought the officers of the court 
about them, who carried them before the King, to 
whom they both appealed. At firſt they began og 805 
and rail at each other till they, were reſtrained by a 
Lictor, and ordered to ſpeak by turns. Then = of 
5, 88 | them 
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chem began 49 tell his tory, and, while the King Was Ver of 

wholly attentive to it, the other lifting up his hatchet 37 

gave him a great cut in the head; after which, leaving 

his weapon in the wound, he inſtantly: ran out of doors Tar 

with his fellow. But, while ſome ef the company dunn J. 

haſtened to aſſiſt the wounded King, others purſued 5th King, 

the ruffians and ſeized them; and being put to the for- 

ture, they confeſſed by whom they had been employ'd; 

By this time there was a great concourſe of people at the 

palace wondering at the attempt, and curious to know. 

the event. h OF Senn | 2751 

Queen Tanaqui! did not loſe her preſence of mind 

on this occaſion. She cleared the palace of the crowd, 

ſhut herſelf up in the apartment of the expiring King, 

with only her ſon-in-law, Servius Tullius, his wife, and 

_ Ocrifia his mother, and preſſed him to aſcend the 
throne, that Targuin's two grandſons. h might be ſafe 

under his protection. Servius, if thou art a man, the P. Hal. 

* kingdom is thine, and not theits who' have committed B. 4. p. 

© the greateſt villainy by the hands of other men. 209, Le 

© Take courage then, and follow the Gods thy con- Livy, B. i. 
Aductors, Who foretold thy future glory by the divine c. 41. 

i fire which ſhone round thy head. Let that celeſtial 

flame now warm thee, Rouze thyfelf in earneſt. 

© We who were ſtrangers have reigned here. Think 

© who. thou art, not of whom thou waſt born; and if 

thy counſels are at a ſtand by reaſon of this unex- 

| © pected accident, follow mine.“ She then op2ned the 

window which looked upon the ſtreet, and bid the peo- 

ple be in no concern; ſhe told them that the wound 

was not deep, that the King was ſtunned: with the ſud- 

den blow, but was come to himſelf again, and ſhe 

hoped they would fee him very ſhortly; that in the 

mean time he ordered them to obey Servins Tullius, 


h It is much conteſted whether the children here ſpoken of, Duc ins 
Targuinius and Arunx, were the {ons or grandſons of Tarquinius 
Priſcus. Dion. Hal. contehds warmly for the latter opinion, 

i A report had been catefully propagated, that when Serwins was 
a Child, and aſleep, a ſudden light or flame, in form of a crown, 
encompaſſed and reſted upon his head. bo 1 | 5 
EY / | who 
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| 1 who would adminiſter juſtice to them, and perform all 
L xxN other Kingly Offices. This ſtratagem ſucceeded. The 
report, that the King would ſoon be well again, and 
Tax appear in publick, being ſpread and believed, this fo 
dur J. terrified the ſons of Ancus, that they went of their own 
ih King. accord into baniſhment to Sueſſa Pometia. | 
The ſecond day after the murder of Tarquin, Ser- 
vius Tullius, attended by the Lifors, ſat on the throne 
in the royal robes, and heard cauſes; ſome he decided, 
and upon others he pretended he would conſult the 
King. As it became him to revenge the attempt againſt 
the perſon of his Sovereign, he accordingly cited the 
ſons of Ancus to appear before his tribunal ; and upon 
their non-appearance, they were declared infamous, and 
their eſtates confiſcated. The Regent continued for 
ſome time to act this part, and ſo managed his affairs, 
as to gain the hearts of the Romans, by his prudent 
adminiſtration. At length, when he thought his au- 
thority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, the death of Tarquin was 
proclaimed as a thing recent, with loud lamentations, 
and Servius performed magnificent obſequies for him: 
after which, without being legally elected King, either 
by k Senate or People, he continued to hold the rems 
of Government, appearing in publick with a ſtrong 
guard, and with all the * of royalty. | 


Be Livy. ſays, that Serwvius Tullius took poſſeſſion of che kingdom | 
with the conſent of the Fathers. 5 | 


CHAP. VI. 
SERYIUS TULLIUS. 


5 I. The Birth and Education of Servius Tullius. 'Tho 
 homours he pays to the Goddeſs Fortune upon bis eleva- 
tion to the Throne, F. II. The Patricians conſpire to 
diſpoſſeſs him, He gains the people to his intereſt, is le- 
gally elected King by the Curie, and though the Senate 
refuſes to confirm this election, keeps poſſeſſion. C. III. 
Servins defeats the rebellious Hetrurians, He enlarges 
Rome, and adds a fourth Tribe to the three old ones. 

| | Hle 


1 
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|. He inſtitutes the Compitalia in favour of flaves, He 


© divides/the Roman territary: with its inhabitants into 
_ TriBts.. He marries his two daughters to Lucius 


Tarquinius and Aruns, the grand/ons of the late King. 


He ſubdues the Hetrurians. $. IV. Servins divides the. 


. Roman citizens into fix CUAs SES, and theſe into Cen- 


rurks. Hie inſtitutes the CENSUS and the LuSTRUM, 


and \coins money. §. V. He gives the LIBEERTI or 
Freed- men the privilege of Roman Citizens.” $. VI. 
He reforms the Regal Power, and executes a ſcheme for 
- ſecuring to the Romans the fidelity and friendſbrp of the 
Latines and Sabines. $. VII. The wicked intrigues of 
Tarquin and the younger Tullia. Tarquin accuſes the 
King of uſurpation before the Senate. Servius pleads 
bis cauſe there, but appeals to the People, and is by them - 
_  confirm'd on the throne, 8. VIII. Tarquin regains the 
King's favour by ſubmiſſions, but ſoon after cauſes him 
to be murdered and uſurps the kingdom, — 


. L. GERYIUS Tullius, the ſixth King of Rome Year of 
was the ſon of Ocrifia, a woman of extraor-R O ME. 


dinary beauty and diſtinguiſhed virtue, taken captive CLXXV. 
at the ſacking: of Corniculum but who his father was ccxx 


is uncertain. Dionyſius reports that one Tullius, a war- 
rior of royal extraction, and killed in the defence of Sz Avius 
that city, was the huſband of Ocriſia, and at his death Turrius 


left his wife with child of this ſon. FTarquin made 18 7 75 
preſent of the fair captive to Queen Tauaquil, who be- 4. p. 29%, 


ing ſoon after apprized of -her quality and merit, con- 
ceived a particular eſteem for her and reſtored her to 
freedom. Nevertheleſs, Ocr:/ia's ſon, being born while 
ſhe was yet in a ſtate of ſervitude, had thence the name 
of Fervius. This is Dionyſiuss account. But Plutarch 

: X - 5 : Plut. de 
will have Ocrifia to have been a virgin at the time of gert. Rom. 
her falling into captivity, and to have afterwards mar-p. 323. 


ried one of the King's clients, by whom ſhe had Ser- D. Hel. B. 


vius Tullius. Nor have there been wanting writers who“ P. 207. 
have given this Prince a divine origin, and made him 
the ſon of V ulcan, a fable which probably owed its riſe ' 
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Year of to another fable, reported for truth by Tua and 


R O ME. Oeriſia, of a ſudden flame, in form of à crown, which 
geslior ſurrounded the head of Servizes when he was. a child and 
JVC 

6th King. From ſuch different accounts, as alſo from the ſilence 
335 of the Capitoline marbles on this head, *ris. pretty cer- 


r 


tain that nothing was leſs known to the hiſtorians than 


the true deſcent of Servius. In theſe things how- 
ever they all agree, That Kirg Tarquin and his Queen 
had the fame tenderneſs for the ſon of Ocriſia as if he 


had been their own offspring, and took the fame care 
of his education; and that, nevertheleſs, it was chiefly 


to his own wife, noble, and uniform conduct, that he 

—_ owned his gradual elevation tothe higeft ſtep of honour. 
D. N B Servius Tullius diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military 
4 atchievements, even before he was arrived to the age 
of manhood The reputation of a brave warrior, which 

he then acquired, increaſed as ht advanced in years; 

and this, with his amiable polite manners, his elo- 
quence, and his extraordinary ability in council, fo 

gained him the eſteem and affection of the people, that 

with unanimous approbation he was raiſed to the rank 


of a Patrician and to a place in the Senate. Tne King 


and Queen nevertheleſs did not originally intend him 
the honour of an alliance with the Royal Family. They 
Plut de married him to Geganz a Roman lady of illuſtrious 
Fort. Rom. birth; and it was only after her death that they firſt 
| thought of giving him their daughter Targuinia but 
after this alliance the King repoſed an entire confidence 
in him for the management both of his domeſtick con- 
cerns, and the affairs of the publick; in which latter 
Servius acquitted himſelf fo well, that the people were 


quite indifferent whether they were governed by him or 


Tarquin; and this it was that made it fo eaſy for him to 
feat himſelf on the throne upon the death of his father- 
m-law. _ | | | dE Fe ener: Ley 


2 Father Catrou thinks it ſtrange that none of the hiſtorians have 
made Targuin himſelf the Father of Servius ; but would it not have 
been more ſtrange if any of them had, fince Targuin thought fit to 
marry him to one of his daughters? | 
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ing his ſuperior en looked Year of 
lay. e ko We 72 his — B. 


number. 0 "ab wy na be. to her, e er e Frans 
various epith bets, y being reſolved to make the res 
peaceful Numa his pattern, and aſpire to; fame hy eſta- Non p. 
bliſhing as much order in the civil polity of Name as 281. 
that wiſe Prince had done in the religious, he, ke him, 


pretended th Have 1 . ee e with, a Ions tor hs : 
and or rune" wap k his Zgerta. . 37. Bas "et 
voured by his. Goddey in pg e hjm « the 80 
vernment, the ee — — reign. ene without 
diſturbances. The Ba de 15. eſpecially; were + mugh 
diflatigfied.with, the little re ect; he had thewn,ta.the 
antient uſages, upon, the e of a King. He had 
aſcended the throne, wit! {being Sh to it, and 
en ee Begent)! there: Nap been. ae e ene 
formerly. Complaints of theſe things were firſt drop. 
in private: allemblics, But ſo@hqimproved Goth almoſt a 
general ws Sg „and then Senators. agreed; among 
themſelves, that the; firſt time Any met, they, world 
force the King to.lay.alide bus rayalty,.. 5 in this 
n Applied ML g gin the: e 1 


+ 


—— When. Eh de had - gonyened « As 8 
ew going with 1155 che two. grandſons of the... 
late King, old on each hand, he made ec to the 
aſſembly to this effect; See here, illuſtziaus, Romans, Es 
Ide tender offspring + af-ope.vf. your greateſt Kings 
The bers ſight of them. will bring, to your rememi- 

5: brance the vutues and; viétories Of their g e 

A melancholy death, and eruel parricide xobbed; you 

5. of bim, and left his poſterity, expoſed ce er 

<, and fury of, his aſlaſlins. I alone received a charge 

* fromt eie King te eee e lels children 

0 in thein, fancy : and io this I found: rnyſelf 555 

Abtei | 4 engage 
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Ne engaged, both by t ie: Wit hee! T had made in Tar- 
Szxvivg © that on; l "Romans, ar Joint 
Toure ardians, with = ane whatever gratitude you 
6th . owe me for the ſervices I have formerly done you, 
Fhich I netd not remind ybu of, let it all be tranſ- 
4 * © * ferred, to theſe my y pupils. But why ſhould I employ. 
1; © many words uh you in their favour? You know 
* what-is: fit to be done; and will do it. I ſhall now 
© only tell you the benefits 1 have reſolved to procure 
for you; and it was for this reaſon J called vou to- 
5 gether; ou ſhall no longer be the ſlaves of your 

o creditors, nor bear the chief burthen of the publick 

© taxes. I will provide remedies for both theſe evils. It 
js not juft, that the lands wich are conquered at the 
V expence of your toils ad blood, ſhould be diſtribut- 

"ed only among the moſt audacious of che great; 

© whilſt you continue 'without'a foot of land of your 
* own, and are obliged to cultivate the eſtates of others 
© for hire. You have long enough borne the oontemp- 

© tuous "uſage of the ''Patricians who hardly look upon 
you as freemen, becauſe” Ve ou are poor. I Will never 

« Feſt” rill” 1 Have eſtabliſhed you in perfect liberty. 

Nor was this harangue of the King mere empty words: 

for a few days after he commanded all the inſolvent deb- 

tors to ſend him an account of their debts, and the 
names of their creditors; and then cauſing compting= | 
houſes to be opened in dle Roman Fbrum, he there 
D. Hal. paid all with his own money. He likewiſe publiſhed 
B.4.p.216gn edi, ee all ſuch as had uſurped any lands 
belonging to the publick, to quit them at an appointed 
p. 243. time; and ordered thoſe of the citizens; Who had no 
land of their own, to petition for them. And, laſtly, 
he made ſome new laws, Which retrench'd certain pre- 
tended privileges, made uſe of by the Patrieians, in their 

law-ſuirs with the Plebeizns, to vex and oppreſs them. 

But though the inclinations of Servius Tullius led him 
more to works of peace, and civil government; than to 
military exploits, he found himſelf obliged to embark 
in a war. It. proved a Te long one, but d 

| muc 
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much glory both to the Roman people and to their King. 
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The Veientes, whom Tarquin had often ſubdued, refuſe 
now to: recogniſe the ſovereignty of Rome, and ha 


they, into no treaty with the fon of a ſlave ; nor will 
< we ever ſubmit to Servius's dominion. Tarquin is 


Y dead, and our obligations to be ſubject to the Romans 


are dead with him. | by Ph 

This confidence of the Veientes proceeded partly 
from the hopes they had of profiting by the diſſenſions 
between the King and Senate of Rome, They there- 
fore prepared for war, and drew two other Lucumontes, 
viz. thoſe of Cære and Tarquini,' into their party. 
But Servius, by his courage and conduct ſubdued ther 


confederates, and, judging it proper to make them ex- 
amples of ſeverity, becauſe they had been the agoreſ- 


ſors, he deprived them of their lands, and transferred 
the property of them to. ſuch of the new citizens of 


Rome, as yet had no lands of their o. n: After which, 


ſupported by his own glory and the favour of the people, Dion. Hal. 
he obtained the honours of a Triumph, in ſpight of theB.4.p.23r. 


n 
: 
£ 


0 


hatred of the Senate. „ ; E 
The Senators now finding the People entirely well 
affected to the King, ſuppreſſed their complaints, leſt 


if they inſiſted on an Interregnum, it ſhould occaſion af 


legal election of Servius by the Curiæ. This Prince bad 


too much penetration not to ſee into the myſtery of 


their policy, and therefore reſolved to make advantage 
of the preſent favour of the multitude, to render His 
title to the throne leſs diſputable. He aſſembled th : 
citizens, and, in a moving ſpeech, which drew tears 


from their eyes, complained of a deſign formed by the 


Patricians to take away his life and to bring back the 


203 
Year of 
ROME 
5 a * SERVIUS 
lately treated with ſcorn ſome embaſſadors ſent from Tol is 
thence to claim their ſubmiſſion, * We entered, faid 6th King. 


216. 


ſons. of Ancus, And this, ſaid he, for no other p. 217. 


reaſon but the kindneſs 1 have ſhewn to the Plebei, ans 
In the concluſion of this harangue he left the kingdom 


abſolutely to their diſpoſal; and begged them to deter- 


mine between him and his pupils on one ſide, and their 


competitors on the other, If you give 
EA * againſt 


/ 


ſentence 
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"Pee of < againſt” us, theſe children, with the reſt a Kapern 


EY WE. foil family and bloed, ſhall leave the eity. As for me, 
Szxvius Tos f Lhave lived long enough far the views of virtue and 
Torri ve“ glory: not when I have once loſt the hearts of you, 
6th] King, 6. my people, which I value above all things elſe, will 


fr I, conſent to drag on an ignominious life among Kran- 
gers. Take then theſe faſces, and, if you ſo think fit, 

* „ire them to the Patrictans ; Lwill "OE Ee you no more 

with my preſence.” As he ended'theſe words he ftep'd 

p. 218, down. haſtily. from the Tribunal, in order to leave . 
| aſſembly; but they called to him to ſtay, intreated him 
to be their King, and even uſed violence to ſtop him. 

Same eried ut, Let the Curia be aſſembled that we 


42 0 elect Hervius withaut delay.” Accordingly &-- 


ay. was apppitted z and, when the day came, he was 
ſen King Hewever the Senate could never be 
ght to confirm this eee and their faction 
Was f formidable, that Servins deliberated witli kims 
55 Whether he ſhould not renounce the digqity con- 
red on him by, the people: but imparting his per- 


xities to Tanegetil, ſhe encmuraged him, and even 


Flat. de an oath of him, whereby he engaged himſelf not 


Fort Jem. to reſign the kingdom. This magnanimbus Queen 
died ſoon after; and the King, to immortalize her 
lameſtick' virtueg, the true 7 of a woman, hung 


© typ er Aae e temp of Aerades, n 
III. AS Srvius was now; reſolved, to awtbinas: on 
ied throne, the Hetrurians furniſhed him: with an op- 
portunity ene his; glory. His victorꝶ oer them 
obtained him the honour of a ſecond Trang. An 
interval of xeſt i after this war he dedicated to the en- 
ae and adorning the city. Romulus, had incloſed 


only.the hill: hay en and afterwards added 


the arpritss to theſe Name joined the Quirinalis- 

. Tullus Ho oftitius took in the hill Celis, Ancus Marcius 
inglaſed mount Aventine: ark. joined the Janiculum 

to the city by a- wooden: bridge: Tarquiuius Hriſcus 

only built the walls of Ronie of hewn ſtone, without 

*D. Hal. enlarging its bouids; but Servizs c incloſed within 
B.4.p.218 Is. A the hills Efquilinus and na, on * 
5 . 
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* three of Romulus's diviſion, and called it Tribus He 
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of which he fixed his own palace, in order to draw Years s 
inhabitants thither; and he added a fourth tribe to the, - 


SERVIUS 
guilina. f TuLL1us 


This King, in order to have an exact regiſter of the6th King. 


7 8 8 2 4 | ” a NI. . | . + 0 H. . 
inhabitants of Rome, ' obliged every one to ſtay in the P. 40 


. ' . mT. . 220, 
Tribe wherein he was born; and he likewiſe made af 


law, That a piece of money ſhould, upon every death, 


be paid into the temple of the Goddeſs Libitina, who 


preſided over funerals; another into the temple of Juno 


5 944 CY 17 7 6 4 
Lucina, upon every birth; and another into the temple 


* 


of Youth, as ſoon as any perſon was paſt the ſtate of 


childhood. By this means it became eaſy to know the 
number of the Roman citizens, and who of them were 


able to bear arms. "1 © 

It was partly perhaps to do honour to his firſt con- p. 219. 
dition, that Servius made an inſtitution in favour of 
ſlaves. He erected little wooden oratories in all the 
croſs- ways, dedicated to the Dri Compitales, or Gods of 


the croſs-ways, and commanded that ſlaves only ſhould 


be prieſts to theſe Gods. They had their particular 
feſtival, on which maſters gave the ſlaves reſt from all 
labour. „ 5 


5 


Too eſtabliſh equal order throughout the Roman ſkate, p. 220. 
Servius diſpoſed into diſtinct b tribes all the citizens that 


_ dwelt 


a The three tribes of Romulus's diviſion were called the tribe of the 
Rhamenſes or Tribus Palatina ; the tribe of the Tatienſes or Tribus 
Suburana, and the tribe of the Luceres or Tribus Colina. 

As taxes were raiſed by laying a certain ſum on each Tribe, it was 
hence, as Varro tells us, that thoſe taxes were called Tributes and 
Contributions; though Livy ſays that the Roman Tribes were ſo called 
trom the Tributes levied on them. 4 1 

b What the number of theſe tribes was, into which Servius divided 
the freemen of Rome who lived in the country, feems to be uncertain. 
The learned Jeſuits, Fathers Catrou and Rouillé, make it to be juſt 1 Gy 
but they give no reaſon for their conjecture. They offer good reaſons 
why the number could not be 3 1 as Dionyſſus (following Venonius an an- 
tient Author) believed, For, according to the ſame Dionyſius, there were 
in all, including the 4 city tribes, but 21 who voted at Corzolanus's trial 
many years after. Livy and Florus ſpeak of an augmentation of the 
tribes in the year 258, after which augmentation the number was but 
21: and Livy aſterwards ſpeaks of another addition of tribes, Now the 

Vol, I. | 2 Whole 
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Pip of dwelt in the country; and he ordered, that in each of 
MAE. theſe country tribes there ſhould be one place of refuge 
Se RVius ſituated on a ſteep hill to ſecure the effects of the pea- 
Torrrusſants upon ſudden alarms. Theſe ſtrong holds he 
6th King. called agi, which ſignifies vile or boroughs; and 
he appointed a feſtival, called Paganalia, to be held 
every year in each of theſe Pagi. All the peaſants of 
the ſeveral tribes were to be preſent at the yearly, {a- 
crifices offered to the tutelary Gods of their reſpective 
villages, and every , perſon was to bring a piece of 
money, the men a piece of one kind, women of 
another, and the children of a third ſort, to be paid 
into the hands of thoſe who preſided at the ſacrifices. 
By counting theſe pieces of money they learned the 
exact number, age, and ſex of the perſons belonging to 
each tribe. FEY Bo „ 
In the midſt of his cares for the publick ſafety, this 
provident King did not forget his own. His two wards 
Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns being now ſufficiently ad- 
vanced in years to be capable of Siſturbin his govern- 
ment, ſhould they prove ill affected to Bo he, the 
better to ſecure their fidelity, married them ta his 
two daughters. And though the elder of theſe daugh- 
ters, being of a mild and virtuous diſpoſition, reſem- 
bled in character the younger of his pupils, as the elder 
of his pupils did the younger of his daughters, who 
Was violent and vicious, yet he thought it moſt adviſable. 
to match them- according to priority of birth, that fo 
the mildneſs and diſcretion of the elder Tullia, might 
reſtrain the dangerous impetuoſity of Lucius, and the 
vivacity of the younger Tullia, quicken the unambitious 
indolence of Aruns. S | 8 . 
During the publick rejoicings for this double mar- 
riage, the Hetrurians were preparing to make war upon 
D. Hal. p. the Romans in a national body. The hiſtorians. have 
231. not been particular in their accounts of this war; they 


whole number of Roman tribes never exceeded 35, which number 
would have been compleat in Serviuss time, according to Venonius's 
account. | 1 


only 
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only tell us that Servius, by repeated victories over Fear. * 
them, reduced them to aſk peace, and to ſubmit to; 
him upon the ſame conditions on which they had ſub-g:;xvis 


mitted to his predeceſſor : and that for this ſucceſs heTuLLvs 


was honoured with a third triumph. | 6th King. 


4 F 


S. IV. AFTER this the King returned to the pur- 
ſuit of his political ſchemes. Taxes had been hitherto 
levied upon the people at ſo much a head, without 
diſtinction of rich and poor; and as both ſorts were 
equally obliged to ſerve in the field at their own ex- 
pence, it was often very hard upon the poorer fort. 
There was likewiſe this farther inconvenience in the 
preſent government of affairs, that, as war and peace, 
the creation of magiſtrates and the making and abro- 
gating of-laws were determined by a majority of the 
Curie aſſembled, and as in theſe Curie the Rich and 
the Poor, the Patrician and the Plebeian were mingled 
without any. diſtinction, and every man's voice was of 
equal value, the indigent and ignoble, though leſs 
qualified to judge, and more eaſily corrupted, yet be- 
ing vaſtly the moſt numerous, had in theſe alſemblies 
a greater ſhare in all decrees than the noble and weal- 


thy. Servius formed a project to remedy theſe evils, 


He ordered all the Roman citizens, under the ſevereſt Dion. Hal. 


penalties, to give an account in writing of their names b. 221, & 


and ages, with thoſe of their fathers, wives, and'chil-*** 


dren. He further obliged all the heads of families to 
deliver in upon oath a juſt eſtimate of their effects, 
and to mention the places of their reſidence, whether 
in town or country. Having got information of theſe 
things, he undertook to eaſe the poor, by burthening 
the rich, and yet to pleaſe the latter, by augmenting 
their power. 7 
To this end, he divided the Roman citizens into fix 
Claſſes : and as all. the foldiery was to be raiſed out 
of theſe, he appointed them offenſive and defenſive 
arms, according to their dignity and pre-eminence. wy, B. 1 
The firſt Clajs conſiſted of thoſe, whoſe eſtates in land c. 43. 
and effects were worth at leaſt a hundred thouſand * + 4. 
Aſſes of braſs, according to the Latin way of com-342 55 + 
I 2 - puting, 
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, 5655 of puting, or ten thouſand Drachme, according to the 

Creek. This firſt Claſs was ſubdivided into fourſcore 
Stxyrus Centuries, or companies of foot, forty of which com- 
Torlius panics were made up of young men; that is, of ſuch 


'6th King. as were from ſeventeen to forty-five years of age, and 


theſe alone were obliged to take the field: the other 
forty companies of the ſame claſs were old men; that 
is ſuch as were paſt forty-five, whoſe only duty was to 
defend the city. Every ſoldier of this firſt and moſt 


honourable body of the Rowan infantry, was defenſively 


armed with a ſmall oyal ſhield after the Greek faſhion, 
an helmet of braſs, a cuiraſs, and cuiſſes of the ſame 
metal; and their weapons were a pike, a javelin and 
a ſword. To theſe fourſcore Centuries of foot, Servius 
Joined eighteen Centuries of Roman Knights, who fought 


on horſe-back. Hitherto there had been but three 


Centuries of Knights, Whar number of men they 
contained is uncertain. Livy tells us, that of theſe 
three Centuries Servius made fix, and added twelve new 
Centurtes to them, and ordained that this conſiderable 
body of horſemen ſhould be at the head of the rich 
Claſs : becauſe, doubtleſs, the eſtates of theſe Knights 
exceeded the ſum neceffary for being admitted into this 
firſt Claſs. But tho' they were rich, yet the publick 
ſupplied them with horſes, and a tax was laid on wi- 
dows, who were exempt from all other contributions, 
for maintaining their horſes. This firſt Claſs, including 
infantry and cavalry, conſiſted of ninety-eizht Cen- 
tures, * | | 
D. Hal. The ſecond Claſs comprehended thoſe Romans, whoſe 


Livy, B. 1. 
c. 43. 


1 eſtates were worth at leaſt 4,000 Aſſes of braſs, or 


4 pe 9700 Drachme, It was divided into twenty Centuries 
Y of ſoldiers, all foot: Ten of young men, and ten of 
old. And to theſe twenty were joined two other Cen- 

turies of carpenters, ſmiths, and other artificers for the 
engines of war; ſo that the ſecond Claſs contained in 

all twenty-two Centuries. The foldiers of this Claſs 

were armed hke thoſe of the former; with this only 
difference, that they had ro cuiraſs, and inſtead of the 

ſmall oval ſhield had a buckler of the figure of an ob- 

| long 


Fo. i i. c 


14 ..:#, 099. 19...» 
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long ſquare, which almoſt covering their whole body Yeaar of 
made the cuiraſs needleſs. "ROME. 

In the third Claſs were thoſe, who were eſteemed g v 
worth 50000 Aſes, or (which amounts to the ſame) 5000Tyrivs 
Drachmæ. Theſe wore no defenſive armour but the6th King. 
helmet and ſquare buckler; but they fought as the*_ . 4. 
others did, with the pike, javelin and ſword. Theſe 619 2 
were alſo divided into twenty Centuries, | 

The fourth Claſs conſiſted of ſuch as were worth J. . 4. 
25000 Aſſes, or 2500 Drachme, and this likewiſe con- 80 14 7 
tained twenty Centuries, ten of old men, and ten of 
young, and to theſe were added two other Centuries of 1 
trumpets and blowers of the horn, who ſupplied the“ P. 222 
whole army with this martial muſicx. The ſoldiers of 
this Claſs had no defenſive arms but a ſquare buck- 
ler; their offenſive ones were the ſame with thoſe of 
the former. N | ; 

In the fifth Claſs were included thoſe whoſe whole . #4. 
ſubſtance did not amount to more than 12500 Aſſes, or 4} h. 
1250 Drachme. They were divided into thirty Cen- 16. . 
turies, fifteen old, and fifteen young. They were not 
ſuffered to wear any defenſive armour, and their only 
weapons were ſlings and darts, 

The fixth Claſs comprehended all thoſe who either 
had no eſtates or were not worth ſo much as the ſol- 
diers of the fifth Claſs. The number of them was fo 
great, as to exceed that of any of the other Claſſes, 
yet they were reckoned but as one Centur | 

By this enumeration we fee that the Roman people 
were, in Servius's time, divided into one hundred and 
ninety-three Centurics, * reckoning the whole ſixth Claſs 


as 


a [t may be proper here to explain, once for all, the difference be- 
tween the three ſorts of Comitia ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed in the Roman 
goverment, with the manner in which the people gave their votes in 
theſe aſſemblies. _ | | | 

The Comita, according to Sigonius's definition, were general aſſen- 
blies of the people lawfully called by ſome magiſtrate, for the enjoin- 
ment or prohibition of any thing by their votes*, © 

* Sigon. de Antiq. Jur. Civ. Nom. I. 1. c. 17. 
; 1 4 | The 
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1 as but one Century. And after a full enquiry, it ap- 
. | peared 


SERVIUS ; - | 1 
„„ The proper Comitia were of three ſorts; Curiata, Centuriata, and 


6th King ributa; with reference to the three grand diviſions of the city and 
74 people into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes: For by Comitia Calata, 
which we ſometimes meet with in authors, in elder times were meant 
all the Comitia in general; the word Calata, from xaxiw or calo, 
being their common ep7thet ; tho? it was at laſt reſtrained to two ſorts 
of aſſemblies, thoſe for the creation of prieſts, and thoſe for the in- 
ſpection and regulation of laſt wills and teftamenrs f. | 
The ComiTlia CUrIaTa owe their original to the diviſion which 
Romulus made of the people into thirty Curie : ten being contained 
under every Tribe, They anſwered in moſt reſpects, to the pariſhes 
in our cities, being not only ſeparated by proper bounds and limits, 
but diſtinguiſhed too by their different places ſet apart for the celebra- 
tion of divine ſervice, which was performed by particular prieſts 
(one to every Curia) with the name of Curiones. | 
Before the inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand con- 
cerns of the tate were tranſacted in the aſſembly of the Curia's; as, 
the electionof Kings, and other chief officers, the making and abro- 
gating of laws, and the judging of capital cauſes. After the expulſion 
. of the Kings, when the commons had obtained the privilege to have 
Tribunes and ÆAdiles, they elected them for ſome time at theſe aſſem- 
blies; But that ceremony being at length transferred to the Comitia 
Tributa, the Curie were never convened to give their votes, except 
now and then upon account of making ſome particular law, relating 
to adoptions, wills, and teſtaments, or the creation of officers / for 
an expedition; or for the electing ſome of the prieſts, as the 
Flamines, and the Curio Maximus, or ſuperintendant of the Curiones, 
who themſelves were choſe by every particular Curia. | 
The power of calling theſe aſſemblies, belonged at firſt only to 
the Kings ; but upon the eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the ſame 
privilege was allowed to moſt of the chief magiſtrates, and ſome- 
times to the Pontifices. l | | 
The perſons who had the liberty of voting here, were ſuch Roman 
citizens as belonged to the Curie ; or ſuch as actually lived in the 
city, and conformed to the cuſtoms and rites of their proper Curia; 
all thoſe being excluded who dwelt without the bounds of the city, 
retaining the ceremonies of their own country, though they had 
been honoured with the 7s Civitatis, or admitted free citizens of 
Rome T | 
The place where the Curiz met was the Comitium, a part of the 
Forum, as has been already mentioned F, 
No ſet time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of the 
other Comitia, but only as buſineſs required, N 


ell 15. c. 27. 1 Sizen. de Anti. Jur. Prov, I. 3. c. 1, 
& See Fart. II. I. 1. c. 5. 5 


The 
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peared that the number of freemen, who were h 2 of 

| | | | | a Pa $a 

'The people being met together, and confirmed by the report of 3 

good 8 from the gs (which was neceffary in all the affem- AY Kino 

blies) the Rogatio, or buſineſs to be propoſed to them, was publickly * 
read. After this (if none of the magiſtrates interpoſed) upon the 
order of him that preſided in the Comitia, the people divided into 
their proper Curia's and conſulted of the matter; and then the Curia's 
being called out, as it happened by lot, gave their votes, man by 
man, in ancient times vivd voce, and afterwards by Tablets ||; the 
| moſt votes in every Curia going for the voice of the whole Curia, 

. and the moſt Curie for the general conſent of the people FF: 

k In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata weile ſo much out of 
faſhion, that they were formed only by thirty Lictors repreſenting the 
thirty Curie ; whence in his ſecond oration againſt Rullus, he calls 


, them Comilia adumbrata. © " *s | 
THE Comitia Centuriata were inftituted by Serwvius Tullius; who 
: | obliging every one to give a true account of what he was worth, 


according to thoſe accounts divided the people into fix Ranks or 


$ Claſſes. which he ſubdivided into 193 Centuries. The firft Claſis 

a containing the Equites and richeſt citizens, conſiſted of ninety eight 
e Centuries, The ſecond, taking in the tradeſmen and mechanicks, made 

4 up two and twenty Centuries. The third, twenty. The fourth, twen- 

1 iy two. The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, filled up with the poorer 
t ort, but one century“. | 

g And this, though it had the ſame name with the reſt, yet was ſel- 
5 dom regarded, or allowed any power in public matters. Hence ' tis 


—_— a common thing with the Roman authors, when they ſpeak of the Claſſes, 


"0 to reckon no more than five, the ſixth not being worth their notice, 
| This laſt Claſſis was divided into two parts, or orders, the Proletarii, 
6 | and the Capite Cenſi. The former, as their name implies, were de- 
© ſigned purely to ſtock the commonwealth with men, ſince they could 
5 ſupply it with ſo little money. And the latter, Who paid the loweſt 


tax of all, were rather counted and marſhalled by their heads, than 
„ their eſtates f. 


de Perſons of the firſt rank, by reaſon of their pre-eminence, had the 
7; | name of Claffici ; whence came the phraſe of Claſſici Authores, for the 
yo | moſt approved writers. All others, of what Claſſis ſoever, were faid 
ad to be infra Claſſe mt. 3 | 

of The aſſembly of the people by Centuries was held for the electing 
| of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Præ tors; as alſo for the judging of perſons ac- 

he | <uled of what they called Crimen Perduellionis, or actions by which 
the party had ſhow'd himſelf an enemy to the ſtate ; and for the con- 

he hrmation of all ſuch laws as were propoſed by the chief magiſtrates, 


who had the privilege of calling theſe aſſemblies. 


Tabellæ. GKRoſin. 1. c. 5. * See Dionyſ. l. 4. + Vid. 
„ A. Gell I. 7. e. 1 f Vid. A Gell. I. 16. c. 10. | 
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rof of bear 


xaring arms, amounted to eighty-four thouſand, 
ROME. ſeven hundred. Te oe ey rs | 
— pmn ) | | 


SERVIUS | Theſe 
TorLLivs 1 F IL © 

6th King. The place appointed for their meeting was the Campus Martius; 
| becauſe in the primitive times of the commonwealth, when they were 
under continual apprehenſions of enemies, the people, to prevent any 
ſudden aſſault, went armed, in martial order, to hold theſe afſemblies ; 
and were for that reaion forbid by the laws to meet in the city, becauſe 
an army was upon no account to be marſhalled within the walls: 
Yet in latter ages, twas thought ſufficient to place a body of ſoldiers 
as a guard in the Janiculum, where an imperial ſtandard was erected, 
the taking down of which, denoted the concluſion of the Comitia. 

Tho? the time of holding theſe Comitia tor other matters was un- 
determined ; yet the magiſtrates, after the 2 of the city 601, when 
they began to enter on their place on the kalends of January, were 
conſtantly de/ign'd about the end of July, and the beginning of 
PO = BTR. ur 

| e time between their election and confirmation, they continued 
as private perſons, that inquiſition might be made into the election, 
and the other candidates might have time to enter objections, it they 
met with any ſuſpicion of foul dealing. Yet at the election of the 
Cenſors, this cuſtom did not hold; hut as ſoon as they were pronounced 
elected, they were immediately inveſted with the honour g. 

By the inſtitution of theſe Comitia, ServiusTullius ſecretly conveyed 
the whole power from the commons: For the Centuries of the firſt 
and richeſt claſs being called out firſt, who were three more in num- 
ber than all the reſt put together, if they all agreed, as generally they 
did, the buſineſs was already decided, and the other Claſſes were need- 
leſs and inſignificant. However the three laſt ſcarce ever came to 
vote ||. 

The commons, in the time of the free ſtate, to rectify this diſad- 
vantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting any matter 
at theſe Comitia, that Century ſhould give their ſuffrages firſt, upon 
whom it fell by lot, with the name of Centurie Prerogative ; the reſt 
being to follow according to the order of their Claſſes. Alter the con- 
ſtitution of the fiye and thirty Tribes, into which the Claſſes and their 
Centuries were divided, in the firſt place, the Tribes caſt lots, which 
ſhould be the Prerogative-Tribe ; and then the Centuries of the Tribe, 
for the honour of being the Prorogative Century. All the other Tribes 
and Centuries had the appellation of Jure vocatez, becauſe they were 
called out according to their proper places. 8 | 

The Prerogative-( entury being choſe by lot, the chief magiſtrate 
ſitting ina * Tent in the middle of the Campus Martius, ordered that 
Century to come out and give their voices ; upon which they preſently 
ſeparated from the reſt of the multitude, and came into an incloſed 
apartment, which they termed Seta, or Ovilia, paſſing over the pontes, 


Liv. l. 40. | Diew/. l. 4. Faber naculum. 


or 
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| Theſe regulations being made, the troops were no Year of 


longer raiſed at ſo many men each Tribe, nor were & © ME. 
” E 
SERVIUS 
| 8 8 | 7 TuLLivs 
or. narrow boards, laid there for the occaſion ; on which account gth King. 
de ponte dejici is to be denied the privilege of voting, and perſons 
thus dealt with, are called Depontani. | Pc 
At the hither end of the Pontes, ſtood the Diribitores (a ſort of 
under-ofſicers, called ſo from dividing or marſhalling the people) and 
delivered to every man, in the election of magiſtrates, as many * Ta- 
blets as there appeared Candidates, one of whoſe names was written 
upon every Tablet. | 
A fit number of great cheſts were ſet ready in the Scepta, and every 
body threw in which Tablet he pleag'd. Tn 
By the cheſts were placed ſome of the publick ſervants, who taking 
out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made a prick, or 
a point in another Tablet, which they kept by them. Thus the bu- 
ſineſs being decided by moſt points, gave occaſion to the phraſe of 
omne tulit punctum , and the like. | 
The fame method was obſerved in the judiciary proceſſes at theſe 
Comitia, and in the confirmation of laws ; except that in both theſe 
caſes only two Tablets were offer'd to every perion, on one of which 
was wtitten U. R. and on the other A. in capital letters; the two firſt 
ſtanding for Uti Rogas, or, Be it as you defire, relating to the magi- 
2 who propoſed the queſtion ; and the laſt for Antiguo, or, I for- 
id it. | N 
Tis remarkable, that though in the election of magiſtrates, and in 
the ratification of laws, the votes of that Century, whoſe Tablets 
were equally divided, ſignified nothing; vet in trials of life and death, 
if the Tablets pro and con were the ſame in number, the perſon was 
actually acquitted . | 5 R Mu 
THE diviſion of the people into Tribes, was an invention of Ro- 
mulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and tho? he con- 
ſtituted at that time only three, yet as the ſtate increaſed in power, 
and the city in number of inhabitants, they roſe by degrees to five 
and thirty, For a long time after this inſtitution, a Tribe ſignified no 
more than ſuch a ſpace of ground with its inhabitants, But at laſt 
the matter was quite altered, and a Tribe was no longer pars urbis but 
civitatis ; not a quarter of the city, but a company of citizens living 
where they pleaſed. This change was chiefly occaſioned by the ori- 
ginal difference between the 7 . in point of honour. For Romulus 
having committed all ſordid and mechanic arts to the care of ſtran- 
gers, ſlaves, and libertines, and reſerved the more honeſt labour of 
agriculture to the free- men and citizens, who by this active courſe of : 
life might be prepared for martial ſervice ; the Tribus Ruſticæ were 
for this reaſon eſteemed more honourable than the Urbanz : And now 
all perſons being deſirous of getting into the more creditable diviſion, 


* 


* Tabellæ. ＋ Hor. de Arte Poet. 1 Dionyſ. * 
N and 
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Year of taxes levied at fo much a head as formerly; but every 


ROME 


s +. 


Century furniſhed fo many men, and ſo much money; 


Sexvivs and the firſt and richeſt Claſs, being more numerous 
Touuivsin-Centurres than all the reſt together, furniſhed of con- 
6th King. ſequence more men and more money for the publick 
D. Hal p. ſervice than the whole Roman ſtate beſides. However, 


224, 225. 


Liv. B. 1. 
c. 43. 


that ample amends might be made this Cas for the 
weight laid on it, Servus gave it in effect the whole 
authority in publick affairs, by aſſembling the people 
in Comitia by Centuries, inſtead of Comma by Curie. 
For the votes in the former being reckoned by Centu- 
ries; and the rich Claſs containing more Centuries than 


all the other five, had conſequently every thing at its 


and there being ſeveral ways of accompliſhing their. wiſhes, as b 
adoption, by the power of the Cenſors and the like; that Ruftic Tribe 
which had moſt worthy:names in its roll, had the preference to all 
others, tho' of the ſame general denomination. Hence all of the- 
ſame great family, bringing themſelves by degrees into the ſame 
Tribe, gave the name of their family to the Tribe they honoured ; 
whereas at firſt, the generality of the Tribes did not borrow their 
names from perſons but from places ||. | . 

The firſt aſſembly of the Tribes we met with, is about the year of 


Rome 263, conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the commons, upon 


account of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon after the Tribunes of the 
commons were ordered to be elected here; and at laſt all the inferior 
magiſtrates and the collegiate prieſts. The ſame Comitia ſerved| for 


the enaCting of laws relating to war and peace, and all others pro- 


poſed by the Tribunes and Plebian officers, tho they had not properly 
the name of Leges, but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven'd by 
the Tribunes of the commons ; but the — privilege was allowed to 
all the chief magiſtrates. N 
They were confined to no place, and therefore ſometimes we find. 
them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Martius, and 
now and then in the capitol. 6 Akte, 
The proceedings were in moſt reſpects anſwerable to thoſe already 
deſcribed in the account of the other Comitia, and therefore need not 
be inſiſted on; only we may farther obſerve of the Comitia in general. 
that when any candidate was found to have. moſt Tablets for a ma 
giſtracy, he was declared to be deſigned or elected by the preſident of 
the aſſembly: And this they turn'd renunciari Conſul, Pre tor, or the 
like: And that the laſt ſort of the Comitia only could be held without 
the conſent and approbation of the Senate, which was neceſſary to 
the convening of the other two“. Kennet's Antiq. P. 2, B. 3. c. 16. 


See Mr. Walker of coins, q. 126. *Dionyſ l. 9. . 
8 — OR diſpoſal. 
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_ diſpoſal, . The votes of this Claſs were the firſt taken, Year of 
ſo that if the 98 Centuries happened to agree in opi- aa 
nion, or only 9) of them, the affair was determined, g xvrus 
becauſe theſe made the majority of the 193 Centuries Turuius 
which compoſed the 6 Claſſes. There was very rarely 6th King. 
any occaſion to go ſo low as the fourth Claſs for a ma- 
jority of votes. After this time the aſſemblies of the 
Curiæ were only held for the election of the Hlamines, 

and the chief Curio; and for ſome other matters of no 
great moment. 5 Sp 3 

Servius having eſtabliſhed. this diſtinction among the D. Hal. p. 

citizens according to the . cenſus, or valuation of their 226. 
eſtates, commanded them to appear on a day appoint- . c. 
ed, under arms, and according to their Claſſes and Cen- Nprom 
turies in the Campus Martius, which was a large plain Cenſeo to 

field, lying without the city near the Tiber. It had rate or 
been conſecrated by Romulus to the God Mars. Here Value. 
by the King's order was made a ſolemn luſtration or 
expiatory ſacrifice in the name of all the people. The 
ſacrifice conſiſted of a ſow, a ſheep and a bull, whence 
it took the name of Suovetaurilia. The whole cere- 
mony was called Luſtrum, a luendo, from paying, ex- 
prating, clearing, or perhaps from the Goddeſs Lua (fo 
named from the verb /us) to whom Servius is ſaid to 
have built a temple. She was. invoked in all expiati- 
ons, and when people made up their accounts and paid 
their debts. Becauſe of the continual change of mens 
eſtates, it was ordered, that the Cen/us ſhould be re- 
newed every 5 years; and it being uſually cloted by 
the Lyſtrum, it was hence that this word came to ſig- 
nify that term of years. Tis probable, that the firſt 
coined money ever known in Rome was ſtruck at this 
time. The facrifices of the Luſtrum might perhaps 
lead Servius to ſtamp the figures of the animals there 
ſlain on pieces of braſs of a certain weight. It is un- 
doubted, that money was called Pecunia, from the word 
Pecus, i. e. Cattle. . 25 4 | 
F. V. THIS wiſe Prince contrived alſo to augment 
the number of the citizens, by an expedient which 
none of his. predeceſſors had ever thought of. Re- 
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216 The Roman His roRv. Book I. 
1 2 of membering his former ſervile condition, he commiſe- 
D rated the caſe of thoſe whom an uriſucceſsful war had 
Se kv vs reduced to ſlavery, and who were often perſons well 
TvL1rvs born. He judged, that ſuch of theſe unfortunate peo- 
6th King. ple, who by long and faithful ſervices to their maſters 
had deſerved and obtained their freedom, were much 
more worthy to be made citizens of Rome, than un- 
tractable vagabonds from foreign countries, who were 
uſually admitted without diſtinction. He gave the 
D Hor B Freed-men their choice therefore, either to return to 
a ene, he 5 * 
4. p. 226. their own countries, or continue at Rome. Such as 
| choſe to continue there he divided into the four City 
Tribes. They were ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the other 
Plebeians, by their old name of Liberti, or freed-men, 
but enjoyed all the privileges of free citizens. The Se- 
nate at firſt took offence at this regard ſhew'd to ſuch 
mean people; upon which the King having aſſembled 
them, addreſſed himſelf to them in the following man- 
„ | * 
If nature has made any diſtinction between ſlaves 
and ſuch as are born free, we ought indeed to ob- 
ſerve the order ſhe has eſtabliſhed, and to divide 
thoſe from the reſt of mankind whom ſhe has ſepa- 
rated from them : but if the placing ſome in a ſtate 
inferior to others, be owing to fortune only ; does it 
not become your wiſdom to rectify the capricious de- 
terminations of a blind Goddeſs? Has this Fortune, 
who now inſpires you with ſo much contempt for 
men taken 1n war, promiſed you that your happineſs 
ſhall be perpetual? Are you ſure you and your chil- 
dren ſhall uninterruptedly enjoy this proſperity which 
renders you ſo haughty ? Brave and illuſtrious nations 
have been often known to experience the viciſſitudes 
of the fortune of war. Such as have played the ty- 
rant over thoſe they had conquered, have been them- 
ſelves reduced to undergo tyranny and oppreſſion 
from them in their turn. How many inſtances of 
theſe unexpected revolutions have we in Greece, and 
the barbarous nations? But to return to us Romans; 
how inconſiſtent are our proceedings, when 8 
| uſe 
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fuſe the rights of citizens to thoſe men, to whom we Year of 
grant liberty? If your ſlaves were vicious, why did 
you ſet them free? And if they were men of probity, Sr VU 
why are they not to be incorporated in our tribes? TUH⁰mbos 
You have hitherto admitted to be citizens, all ſuch Sing. 
perſons. of the neighbouring nations as the love of 
your laws has drawn to your city. And have you 
enquired whether their birth was not blemiſhed by 
the ſlavery of their fathers? Why then are you in- 
fluenced, to the diſadvantage of your ſlaves, by ſuch 
reflections as have no weight with you againſt fugi- 
tives who are utter ſtrangers? In ſhort, if we muſt 
compleat the peopling of Rome, let us fill it with ſuch 
as have for the moſt part breathed its air from their 
infancy, ſuch as education has already made entirely 
Roman, and whole probity has ſhewn them worthy 
of recovering their liberty, The publick intereſt in- 
vites you to this, and it is the private intereſt of every 
noble family, that it ſhould be done. The more of 
your: freed-men you ſee made citizens of Rome, the 
greater credit and influence will you have in our Co- 
mitia. Gratitude. will not ſuffer them to refuſe you 
their ſuffrages; and your authority will encreaſe in 
proportion to the number of your new clients.“ This 
diſcourſe entirely appeaſed the Senators, and they paſſed 
his inſtitution into a law which ſubſiſted ever after. | 
| When Servius had thus eſtabliſhed order among the » Ha! B. 
people, and encouraged the ſlaves to virtue, he came 4. p. 223, 
at laſt, from a love of the publick good, to reform 229. 
the Regal Power. His predeceſſors had reſerved to 
themſelves the cognizance of all cauſes both publick 
and private. It is true, the Senate and People decided 
in publick affairs by their votes, but it was the King's 
buſineſs to draw up in form and report the matters 
that were to be laid before them: So that in reality the 
Whole weight of the government lay upon the King: 
and he finding the duties of his office too much for 
one man to diſcharge them as he ought, transferred 
to other judges, choſen out of the Senate, the care of 
hearing and deciding all private cauſes, excepting ſtate 
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218 | The ROMAN His TR VW. Bock I, 
Fear of crimes; but he preſcribed to theſe judges certain rules 
ROME. and laws by which they were to proceed. © 
Sies All theſe regulations at home being finiſhed, Servius 
Tur tius Tullius then turned his thoughts abroad; and he laid 
6th King. a ſcheme for 3 more effectually the friendſhip 
72; 239 and fidelity of the Latines and Sabines, by ſuch ſocial 
© 45. ties as ſhould be ſtrengthened by religion. He ſum- 
''?  maned the ſeveral cities of Latium and Sabinia to ſend 
their deputies to Rome. When they were come, he 
propoſed to them to build a temple to Diana, at which 
the Latines and Sabines ſhould meet every year, and 
join with the Romans in offering ſacrifices to the God- 
deſs; that this feſtival ſhould be followed by a council, 
at which all diſputes, which had happened between the 
cities, ſhould be amicably determined; that there pro- 
per meaſures ſhould be taken to purſne their common 
intereſts; and laſtly, that, in "4 to draw the com- 
mon people thither, a fair ſhould be kept, at which 
every one might furniſh himſelf with what he wanted, 
To this propoſal the deputies readily confented, leaving 
to the King to chule a proper place where to erect the 
ſanctuary. Servius choſe the hill Aveminus; the. tem- 
ple was finiſhed, and aſſemblies were annually held in 
it. The treaty of alliance with the Lazines, the laws 
ordained to be obferved in thoſe aſſemblies, as likewiſe 
their decrees were engraved on a pillar, which in Au- 
guftus's time was ſtill to be ſeen in the temple of Diana. 
DP. Hal. S VII. TO compleat his Work of making the Ro- 
B. 4. P. man people entirely free, this republican King is ſaid 

* to have come to a reſolution in the latter part of his 
life, to abdicate the throne and reduce the government 
Lin, e. 48. to a democracy. But whatever ſcheme he might have 
of this kind, it was fruſtrated by the ambition and vio- 

lence of Targuin, the elder of his ſons-in-law, after- 

D. Hal. wards ſurnamed the Proud. Jarquin's wife endeavour- 
P. 232. ed by all the ways of ſweetneſs and inſinuation, to mo- 
Livy,c.a6.4derate and ſoften the haughty fierceneſs of her huſ- 
band, and to divert him from all criminal enterprizes ; 

while her younger ſiſter, a very fury of a woman, was 

ever urging the quiet, the good-matured Aruns to the 

| | moſt 
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moſt villainous attempts, in order to reach the throne. Xo of 
She loudly lamented her fate in being ty'd to ſuch an 


2 


nothing leſs than the murdering her father, ſiſter, and 
huſband, that they two might meet and aſcend the 
throne together; and their converſation on this head 
ended in their anticipating; the pleaſures of an inceſtu- 


ous marriage. - Shortly after they contrived the poiſon- 


ing, he of his wife, ſhe of her huſband{;' and then im- 
pudently aſked the King's and Queen's conſent to their 


marriage. Servius and Tarquinia, though they did not 


give it, were ſilent, through too much indulgence for a 


daughter, in whom now. was their only hope of poſte- 


rity. Theſe criminal nuptials were followed by in- 
trigues againſt the King. The Patricianus, apprehen- 
ſive of the King's deſigns in favour of the people, were 
many of them ealily brought over to favour the preten- 
ſions of Tarquin; and, by the help of money, he gain- 
ed alſo great numbers of the poorer citizens to his in- 


tereſt; Servius, being informed of what was doing, D. Hal. B. 
had frequent conferences in private with his ſon-in-law 4. p. 235. 


and daughter, to perſuade them by reaſon to deſiſt 
from ſuch proceedings, and to wait for the kingdom 
till his death: But Tarquin and Tullia loved violent 


meaſures, and to make a noiſe; they deſpiſed the coun- 


ſels of the King, and reſolved to lay their pretenſions 
before the Senate. So that the affair came to a formal 
procels;;. and Servius was obliged to ſummon the Senate 
to hear it. Tarquin reproached his father-in-law, that 
he had placed himſelf upon the throne, without ſuffer- 
ing a previous Interregnum; that he had bought the 
votes of the people, and had deſpiſed the ſuffrages of 
the Senate. He then urged his own right of isherit- 
ance to the kingdom, and the injuſtice of Servius (who 
was only his tutor) in keeping poſſeſſion of it, when he 
himſelf was of an age to govern. To this Servius an- 


ſwered, that he had not been intruſted with the Regal, M 


Authority under an obligation to preſerve it for his pu- 
| | | pils, 


OME. 
indolent and droniſn huſband. Similitude of temper g xvius 
and manners formed by degrees a great intimacy be-Tur ius 
tween her and Tarquin. At length ſhe propoſed to him 6th King. 
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Year of pils, but to ſecure their lives againſt the bone of Ancus ; 


ROME 


E. who, if there could be an hereditary right to the ſcep- 


85 88 had a much better one than the grandſons of the 
Torrruslate King, who muſt himſelf have been an uſurper. 
6th King. © Take your choice, ſaid be, either to lay aſide all hopes 


© of reigning till after I am dead, or to ſubmit from 
this inſtant to obey the murderers of your grandfa- 
ther. But I am ſurprized, that there ſhould be any 
among you, Fathers, who would join with this man 
in endeavouring to dethrone me. What injuſtice have 
I done you? ls there any violence, any oppreſſion, 
any one tyrannical act you can accuſe me of? No. 


of your former Kings ever ſhewed that moderation 
1n the exerciſe of power which I have done ? Have 1 
not treated the citizens as a tender father his chil- 
dren ? Have I not relinquiſhed ſome part of the Re- 


to your cognizance and judgment? You have nothing 
to accuſe me of but my kindneſs to the people. This 
is my only crime, and with regard to this, I have 
often juſtified myſelf to you. But it is needleſs to 


to you better qualified to govern, I will not envy the 
ſtate a better prince than am. I received the king. 
dom from the people; to them I will reſtore it; Kine 
will endeavour - to ſhew, when reduced to the eondi- 


NG Oe BE HC IIS Ml OUT es me Og 1) 


tion of a private man, that as 1 knew how to govern, 


© I know how to obey.” 

When Servius had thus Gale: BY nubidiatey diſ- 
miſſed the Senate, and appointed an aſſembly of the 
People, which was proclaimed by heralds all over the 
city. The Roman Forum was ſoon filled with auditors, 
and the King harangued them in ſuch a manner as 
gained all their affections. He began with an account 
of his exploits in war : he gave them the particulars of 
the battles he had fought, the victories he had won, 
and the triumphs he had obtained. And then paſſed 
on to the wholſome inſtitutions of which he had been 
the author. The People repeated their applauſes * 

the 


But perhaps I am too proud and arrogant. Which 


gal Authority to you, and remitted all private cauſes 


mention theſe things at preſent. If this Tarquin ſeems 
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Chap. VII. The RR GAL STATE. 68 
the mention of every action of Servius, and were a Year of 
great while in ſuſpence, not knowing to what this long — 
preamble tended: Till, after an exact numeration of g vrug 
all the benefits for which the publick was indebted to Tur Tus 
his government, he fell at laſt upon Tarquin. A new 6th King. 
* competitor for the throne offers himſelf to you, and 
comes to diſpute with me the remains of a reign 
* which I have dedicated to the happineſs of the 2 
* lick. He pretends that his dying grandfather be- 
* queathed the kingdom to him, and that you had no 
right to diſpoſe of the property of another. Can you 
© hear this without indignation ? Will you ſuffer your 
rights to be called in queftion? As for me, if the 
© hardſhips of a tyrannical adminiſtration have made 
you weary-of me, or if the virtues of Tarquin have 
* made him more worthy to reign, I conſent that you 
* reſume the ſceptre which I received from you: but 
I do not think myſelf at liberty to reſign it into any 
© hands but yours; and to you therefore I reſtore it.” 
As he ended theſe words, he would have immediately 
left the tribunal, but the people ſtopped him; they all 
cried out to him not te yield the throne to another. 
And amidft their confuſed noiſes, theſe words were like- 
wiſe heard, Let Tarquin periſh, let him die, let us kill him ! 
This language terrified the proud Prince, and he re- 
tired to his houſe in great haſte: whilſt the King was - 
conducted back to his palace with the acclamations of 
the people. Bn. 
F. VIII. AND now Targuin finding the ill ſucceſs of 
violent meaſures, ated a new part. By careſſes and 
ſubmiſſions he entirely regained the King's favour, and 
lulled him into an agreeable ſecurity. Tranquillity 
ſeemed for ſome time to be re- eſtabliſned in the royal 
family; but it was not long before the cruel Tullia put 
an end to it. To reflect that Tanaquil a foreigner had 
made two Kings of Rome ſucceſſively, and that ſhe her-. 
ſelf, a King's daughter, was not able to make one, 
were ſuch affſicting thaughts as would allow her no re- 
poſe. She fancied her Hraſpand grown ſtupid and in- 
ſenſible, ſhe upbraided him 5 cowardice, and incited 


— 


him 
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1 thought to have found in thee a man of ſpirit, a 
true Tarquin, one who had rather have: than hope for 


Turrius“ a kingdom. If thou art the man whom I thought I 


6th King. 
Livy,B. i. 


C. 47. 


married, I muſt call thee King as well as huſband, 
* Rouze thyſelf. Thou haſt no need like thy grand- 
father to come from Corinth or Tarquinii to ſeek a 
* kingdom. Thy houſnold Gods, the Gods of thy 
country, the royal palace, the regal throne in that 
palace, the name of Tarquin, create and call thee King. 
© But if thou art unmoved by all this, why doſt thou 
* deceive the expectations of the People ? Why doſt 
© thou ſuffer them to regard thee as a man of a princely 
© ſoul? Go, coward, get thee hence to Tarquimi or 
* Corinth; thou haſt more in thee of thy brother, than 
aof thy grandfather. 5 8 


FTarquin, incited by theſe reproaches of his wife, re- | 


D. Hal. 
p. 241. 


newed his intrigues among the Senators. He went from 


huuſe to houſe to beg votes, and made his own houſe 
a rendezvous of pleaſure for the young Patricians. Hav- 
ing formed his party, he choſe the time of harveſt 
(when moſt of the principal citizens were in the coun- 
try) to put in practice a ſtratagem which ſurprized the 
People by its novelty, and ſucceeded by the boldneſs 
of its execution. Cloathed in royal robes, preceded. by 
ſome of his domeſticks bearing Faſces, and followed by 


a a great number of his party, who had ſwords under 


their robes ; he croſſed the Roman Forum, and came to 
the gate of the temple where the Senators were wont 
to aſſemble. From thence he ſent expreſſes. to them 
all, commanding them, in King Tarquin's name, to re- 
pair immediately thither. He then advanced with a 


8 2 4 pace, and ſeated himſelf on the royal throne. 


*hoſe of the Senators who were of his faction he found 
already in their places, having given them private no- 
tice to be there early; and he now exhorted them re- 
— to purſue the intention of their meeting. In 
the mean time, the reſt of the Senators made all the 
haſte they could to the place to which they were ſum- 
moned. The greater part of them thought e 

dead 


* 


FJ. e 


wh 


_ © -bepgars whenever he pleaſed. - 
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9 

* 
3 
* 


dead, fines! Tur qui aſſumed the title and the functions Terre 
of King; and no one durſt keep away from the aſſern-& O ME. 


bly; for fear his abſence, in the beginning of a reign; 8 us 


ſhould be made a crime. When the Senators were got TurTTus 
together, Tarquin repeated the invectives they had ſo6th King. 
often heard him utter againſt his father- in- law: That . B. i. 


being a flave and the fon of a ſhave, he had, after 77. 


© the cruel murder of Targuin the late King, poſſeſſed 
© himſelf of the kingdom, not by the free voices'of the 
People, or the approbation of the Senate; but by the 
© mere artifice of a woman. That thus born, and thus 
created King, he had ever been a favourer of mean 
Vvretches like himſelf, and out of hatred to the Pa- 
tricians, for their noble birth, had ſtript them of their 
eſtates to give them to the vileſt of the people; that 
the burdens which were before common to all, he had 
heaped on the nobles alone; and had inſtituted the 
* Cenſus for no other reaſon, -but that the fortunes of 
© the rich might be more viſible to the eye of envy, 
and that he might have them ready to beſtow on 


While he was yet ſpeaking, Servius Tullius appeared. 
He had been informed of the part his ſon-in-law was 
acting in the Senate, and immediately haſted thither 
with but few attendants, and with more boldneſs than 
diſcretion. As ſoon as he beheld Tarquin on the throne, 


he cried out at a diſtance, and with a loud voice, 


© What is it, thou moſt flagitious of men, that has c. 48. 
© made thee thus audacious to convene the Senate, and 
take poſſeſſion of my ' throne, while I am alive? 
It is thy impudence, Servius, replied Tarquin, it is 
thy iniquity. I fill the place of my grandfather, which 
© thy vileneſs was not. aſhamed to uſurp. Is a 3 
andſon or his ſlave the more worthy to inherit hit 
Fiag don ? A ſlave that has been too long ſuffered, li- 
« centiouſly to inſult his maſters ? Theſe words threw 
the old King into a tranſport of paſſion, which made 
him raſhly give way to the motions of his courage, 
without confidering his ſtrength. He drew near the 
throne to pull Targuin down from it. This raiſed a 
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ſhout in the aſſembly, and the people crowded 


| the temple ; but no body ventured. to part the two 
Sexyeoy rivals. - Targuin, who was now under a neceſſity of 
TvLr1zv coming to extremities, being more ſtrong and yigorous, 


6th King. ſeized the old man by the waiſt, and hurrying him 
EET 


through the temple, threw him down from the top ef 


the ſteps into the Forum. The King, grievouſly hurt 


and covered with blood, raiſed himſelf up with ſome 


difficulty, but all his friends had deſerted him; only 
two or three of the people, touched with compaſſion, 


lent him their arms to lead him to his palace. As they 


were ſlowly training him along, the cruel Tullia appear- 


D. Hal. p. ed in the Forum. She had come haſtily in her chariot, 


241. 


p. 242. 


upon the report ſhe had heard of what paſſed in 


the Senate. She found her huſband on the top of the 
ſteps of the temple, and, being tranſported with joy, 


was the firſt who ſaluted him King; and her example 
was immediately followed by the Senators of Tarquin's 
party. She then took her huſband aſide, and ſuggeſted 
to him the thought of not leaving his work imperfect; 
upon which he inſtantly diſpatched ſome of his domeſ- 
ticks, to overtake the old King and deprive him of his 


ſmall remains of life. 


narrow ſtreet called Vicus Cyprius , or the good ſtreet. 


Extended acroſs it lay the King's body, which was till 


panting. The charioteer perceived it, and being ſtruck 
with horror, checked his horſes and made a ſtop. hy 
don't you go on? cried Tullia to him. M bat is it that 


flops:you ? The charioteer turned about to her, alas! 


ſaid he, it is the body of the King your father, At theſe 
words Tullia catching up a ſtool which was in the cha- 
riot, and throwing it at his head; Go on, villain, ſhe 


cried, are you afraid of driving over a dead corps? The 


charioteer obeyed ; and the blood of the father is ſaid , | 


Tue word Gyprins, according to Varro, fignified, in the old lan... 


gage of the Sabines, who had inhabited this quarter, good or happy _ 


Tullia having heard the orders given for the parri- 
cide, mounted her chariot again with an air of triumph 
to return home. The way to her houſe was through a 
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ſo excellent a conduct, ſays Liuy, that even a good ſuc-Turrius 


to the publick good. One triumph did not beget the 


Chap. VII.  TheReGALSTarh E 266: 
to have dyed the chariot wheels, and even the cloaths Year of 


of the inhuman daughter. And from hence the ſtreet 2 


ceſſor, a reaſonable King, would have found it difficult * <X 
to emulate him; He ſubdued all the enemies of Rome, 
and never made it his buſineſs to create her new ones. 
He did not * merely for the ſake of glory; he 
rated the value of his conqueſts only by their tendency 
ambition of obtaining another. He made Rome: more 
formidable, by twenty years of peace, than his prede- 
ceſſors had done by many victories, and the ſacking of 
a hundred cities. He introduced order in the Marra 
and publick revenues; he rectified the confuſion of the 
aſſemblies of the People; he extended the juriſdiction 
of the Senate, and yet kept its authority within due 
bounds. He diſtinguiſned the rich, only to make 
them bear the heavieſt burdens; and he eaſed the poor, 
that he might keep them contented, and without mur- 
muring in their inferiority. In à word, he was be- 2 
loved by the People, eſteemed: by the Patricians, and 
perhaps would have had no enemies if he could have | 


«4-1 


reſerved the affections of his own family. He died at O. Hal. p. 
Eder years of age, after he had reigned forty- 243. 
four. Tarquin refuſing to ſuffer the uſual obſequies to 
be performed for him, left it might occaſion a danger © 
ous commotion among the people, Tarquinia conveyed 
the body of her huſband privately by night to his tomb; 
and the night following ſhe died herſelf; but whether 
of grief, or by her own hands, or by the wickedneſs of 
Tullia, is uncertain. The veneration the people had 
for the memory of Servius ſeems to have placed him 
among the Gods. The ſlaves annually celebrated his 
feſtival in the temple of Dianna Aventina, on the day he 
loft his life, COST, OT e e 
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TAR Iv SUPERBU Us. 


No” panes 


"Provp. His baughty treatment o the Latine deputies 
and treacherous contrruance to deſtroy Turnus Herdo- 
nius. F. II. The Latine affeciation, and the inſtitution 
of the Feta Lavina. Tarquin 4e by the La- 
tines defeats the Volſci and ſubdues the Sabines. He 
finiſhes the Common Sewers and Circus MAx1M 
- at Rome. F. III. His war 40ith tbe people of Gabii, 
and the cruel ſtratagem whereby be becomes maſter of 
tbat city 8. IV. The adventure of the woman with 
- the SymB1L's Books. The riſe of the written civil Jaw. 
* Tarquin builds the temple of JoITER CaprrouiNUs. 
9. V. He ſends tw» of his ſons with Brutus to conſult 
ibe oracle at Delphos. F. VI. The "Gon of LuckeTl 4. 
The Tarquins are ae ond 4 MONWEALTH 
pon at Rome. CTC 57 L3G ECE2T 1 


F. the ſeven, Kings, who FE Ou 3 


Vear of Nome, only the four firſt ſeem to have aſcended 


ROME 
CEXX. 


the throne by the people's free choice, according to the 
original conſtitution of the State. The elder Tarquin 


Tax- (diſtinguiſhed after this time by the ſurname of Pr: cus) 
evin il. had indeed the voices both of the Curiæ and of the Se- 
7th King. nate for his elevation; but, as he bought theſe voices, 


be in reality bought the kingdom: His ſucceſſor Ser- 
vius Tullius (tho his merit entitled him to it) may be 
ſaid to have artfully ſtole it: and as for the preſent 


Targuin, the laſt of the Roman Kings, he ſeized upon 


it as his property, his undoubted right by inheritance, 
He who had ſo often reproached his predeceſſor with 
uſurpation, for his want of a legal election to the go- 
vernment, diſdained any other title to it himſelf, but 
that of hereditary right, or poſſeſſion acquired by re- 
icide. 
9 The whole ſeries of this Prince's reign was ſuitable 
to the manner of his acceſſion to the throne, "—_ 
a 


number of ſoldiers, partly ſtrangers, to guard his per- au in II. 
7 


© complaining. Informers were diſperſed throughout the Livy, B. i. 
city; the King was the ſole judge of the accuſed; © 49. 


| ſcended of a noble family and had an ample patrimony, 264. 
upon which conſiderations the firſt Tarquin had given 
him his youngeſt daughter in marriage. The new 


Senate went into a voluntary baniſhment, to avoid the 


for diverſion and recreation, were prohibited, both in 


man of bravery and experience in war, and of the moſt 
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had he ſeated himſelf there, when for his capricious Re of. 
humour and arrogant behaviour he 5e the ſurname of e K. 
the Proud. He communicated no affairs of ſtate either 
to Senate or People. Having made ſure of a ſufficient TA 
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fon and execute his pleaſure, all his proceedings were 3 Lay . 
by acts of power; and how grievous ſoever was the, o 214. 


oppreſſion, the oppreſſed were denied the privilege oft N 


n 


wealth and merit became unpardonable crimes. Of 
this latter the Tyrant gave a remarkable proof in the 
murder of M. Junius, a venerable old man, the father 
of the famous L. Junius Brutus, who afterwards de- 
ſtroyed the Regal Power. This M. Junius Was de- D. Hal. p. 
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King to get poſſeſſion of his eſtate cauſed both him and 

his other ſon to be aſſaſſinated, and Brutus eſcaped only 

by counterfeiting ſtupidity. In ſhort, Tarquin car- P. 245. 
ried his tyranny to ſuch exceſs, that the flower of the *4*- 


effects of his cruelty and avarice. The People, who' 
had rejoiced at firſt to ſee the Senate humbled, were 
now in their turn as ill- treated as the Patricians, and 
all the laws made in their favour were annulled. The 
r were conſtrained to pay the ſame taxes as the rich. 
No Cenſus, no Luſtrum, no diviſion of the citizens into 
Claſſes and Centuries. All aſſembles of the people, even 
town and country. | = 7 | 
But now Tarquin being ſenſible that all the orders 
of men in a ſtate could not be long under oppreſſion, 
without uniting againſt the oppreſſor, turned his 
thoughts to gain foreigners to his intereſt. And to this 
end he married his daughter to Otavins Mamilius, a 


conſiderable intereſt of any among the Latines. * 
milius procured his father-in-law many friends of the 
F 0 4 "> chief 
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228 The Roman His Tor v. Book I. 
> car of chief perſons of Latium; but Tarquin had like to have 
& OE joſt them again by his haughty behaviour. He had 
TI. deſired the Latines to convene a national Council at 
evin II. Ferentinum, where he would meet them on a day ap- 
7th King. pointed by himſelf. The deputies came and took their 
 * +... Places in the ſacred grove of the temple of Flora. 
There they waited many hours, but Targuin did not 
appear. The aſſembly grew impatient, and Turnus 
Herdonius, an enterpriſing eloquent man, who hated 
Livy, B. 1. Tarquin, and was jealous of Mamilius, laid hold of this 
c.50. occaſion to inveigh againſt the King. I am not at all 
<* ſurprized, 'ſaid he, that Rgme has given Tarquin the 

* ſurname of the Proud. What can be a greater in- 

© ſtance of pride than thus to trifle with the whole La- 

© tine nation; to ſummon hither the Latine Chiefs to 
meet him, and not to appear himſelf ? Doubtleſs he 

© means to put our patience to the teſt, and to judge 
by our manner of bearing his inſults, how far he may 

© oppreſs us when he has brought us under his yoke. 

© If my advice may have any weight with you, let us 
return home and take no more notice of the aſſem- 
© bly-day than he who appointed it.“ But Mamilius 
roſe up and excuſed his father-in-law, by imputing his 
abſence to ſome unforeſeen” and urgent affairs which 
bindred his coming, and he prevailed to have the coun- 
_ cil adjourned to the next day*. Then Tarquin appear- 
ed, and being put in mind by thoſe who were near him 

to make ſome excuſe to the Latines for having diſap- 
— — them the day before, I was engaged,” ſaid 
he very coldly, in making up a difference between a 

© father and his ſon.—— Of all differences, (briſkly an- 
© (wered Herdonius) there is none requires ſo little time 
Liv. B. 1. and fo few words to compoſe it. There needs only 
c. 50. to tell the ſon, that if he do not obey his father ſome 
« dreadful miſchief will befal him.“ This beginning 
did not pleaſe Tarquin, but he concealed his reſent- 
ment for the preſent, and proceeded to tell the aſſem- 
bly, that his deſign in calling them together was to 


che morning, and that Tarquin artived the evening of the ſame day. 
| | | claim 


lid ſays, B. 1. c. 50. That the aſſembly was formed early in 
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claim his right of commanding the Latine armies, a 
right which he derived by inheritance from his grand 
Tan- 


father; but which he deſired might be confirmed to 
him by them. Theſe words were ſcarce ended, when 


Herdonius ſtepping forth into the midſt of the aſſembly, 7th King: 


with great warmth renewed his invectives againſt the 
King and oppoſed his demand. What! faid he, does 
* Tarquin the Proud pretend to an hereditary right to 
* govern us? Needs there any ſtronger proof, than 
* ſuch a claim, of the injuſtice and wickedneſs of him 


ties we made with his grandfather, that we ſhould be 
ſubject to his poſterity ? Was this the meaning of the 
voluntary and temporary conceſſion we made to him? 
Tarquin employs the fame pretence of hereditary 
right againſt us, which he has improved to the ruin 
of Rome. Latines/ if you hearken to him, your 
ſlavery is as certain as that of the Romans. And will 
it be leſs ſevere? His own ſubjects have been ſome 
of them murdered by him, others baniſhed their 
country, others ſtript of their eſtates; the very beſt 
among the Romans have been thus treated, and all in 
general are deprived of liberty. Will ſtrangers find 
Tarquin a leſs cruel and leſs covetous maſter ? Judge 
of the fate you are to expect by that of Rome, 
Tarquin was diſconcerted by the ' boldneſs of this 


_ orator, and deſired that the aſſembly might ſit again 
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Quin II. 


D. Hal. p. 


248. 


who makes it? Was it then a condition in the trea- 


the following day, when he promiſed to give an anſwer 


to the invectives of Herdonius. In the mean time, he 
corrupted ſome of Herdonius's domeſticks, and enga 

them to hide a great quantity of arms in their maſter's 
baggage. The next morniag entering the aſſembly 
with an air of confidence, he told them that one word 
was ſufficient to deſtroy all the calumnies of Herdonius. 


© In reality (he added) my accuſer has himſelf acquittedp. 249. 


me. Were I ſuch a perſon as he repreſents me, would 
he have ſought an alliance with me? He earneſtly 
< ſolicited me to give him my daughter in marriage; 
* but for good reaſons I refuſed to accept him for a 


© ſon-in-law; and here is the ſource of his malice. zz. c. 51. 


© But 
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But this is no time to enter further into my juſtifica- 
cation. Tour own intereſts, your own ſafety, your li- 
© berties.and lives demand at preſent all your attention,” 


He then accuſed his adverſary of baving laid a plot to 


cut off all rhe Deputies there preſent, and to uſurp a 
tyranny over the Latine cities; and, as a proof of this, 


he informed them of the arms in Herdomus's baggage. 
An accuſation of ſuch importance threw-all the aſk y 


into a fright, except the accuſed, who knowing nothing 
of thoſe arms, and believing that his innocence would 
quickly appear, deſired his baggage might be ſearched ; 
declaring, at the ſame time, his conſent to be judged 
guilty, if the fact alledged in evidence of the crime, 
proved true: accordingly an examination was made; 


and the arms being found and brought into the aſſem- 


bly, it put the Deputies into ſuch a rage, that, without 
ſuffering Herdonius to make his defence, they immedi- 
ately ſentenced him to be thrown into a baſon at the 
head of the ſpring of Ferentinum; where a hurdle being 
laid upon him, and ſtones heaped upon the hurdle, he 
was preſſed down into the water and drowned. 
S.IL BUT the death of an enemy was not the 


only advantage Tarquin drew from this monſtrous trea- 


D. Hal. B. 
4. p. 250. 


chery : The Latines look d upon him as their deliverer, 
renewed the treaty made with his grandfather, and de- 
clared the King of Rome General of the Latine armies. 
And, ſoon after this, the Hernici, and two Cantons of 
the Volſci, entered into a league with him upon the 
ſame terms. In order to keep theſe confederates firm 
to their engagements, Tarquin, with their approbation, 


erected a new temple in the midſt of them to Jupiter 


Latialis, It ſtood on a hill near the ruins of Alba, 


There the Diets of the united Cantons were annually to 


aſſemble; and it was agreed that the ſeveral nations in 


league ſhould upon no pretence do any act of hoſtility 


againſt each other during that time; but ſhould there 
jointly offer ſacrifices to Jupiter and feaſt together in 
token of union. Theſe aſſemblies were called Lata ; 
and the day appointed for their annual meeting, which 
was the twenty-ſeventh of April, was called Feriæ La- 


tine, 
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ng. The Romans, as the chief members of the alli - Vear of 


ance, always preſided at the ſacrifices and deliberations. & © ME. 


The Diet conſiſted of forty- ſeven Deputies, from n 


many. cities, forming that Latine aſſociation, which, in quia U. 


after times, was the beſt part of the Roman ſtrength, 7th King. 
and contributed more 7 all the reſt 5 Traly to the 
ueſt of the world. 
* arquin, thus ſtrengthen · d and ſup pported, reſolvedocxxrv. 

to make war upon thoſe of the 22 who had refuſed 

to enter into alliance with him. But he did not raiſe 
his army upon the foot of Servius's diviſion of the Roman 
ſoldiery by Centuries, nor were the allies any longer a 
ſeparate corps. Not having ſufficient confidence in the 
fidelity of his Romans, he choſe only a ſmall number of 
them, ſuch as he could moſt depend on, and blended 
them with the Latines in the ſame Legians. The inha- 

bitants of Sucſſa Pometia, one of the moſt flouriſhing 
cities af the Fol/cr, having committed ſome depredations 
on the Latines, Tarquin laid hold of this pretence to 

8 the war. He defeated their army, took their city P. H p. 
by ſtorm, and gave the 1 ＋ of it as free booty to 5, 25% 
the ſoldiers, reſerving only the tenth part of the ſpoil 
towards the expence of finiſping the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 
He then turned his arms againſt the 1 who 
had divided all their forces into two badies, and poſted 
them, one near Eretum, the other near Fidenæ. By his 
maſterly conduct, he entirely defeated both armies, 
and made the whole Sabine nation tributary. And it is 
probable, that on King at this time decreed himſelf two 
triumphs, one for his victory over the Volſei, the other Taft. Cap. 
for having ſubdued the Sabina. 

Upon his return to Rome, he ſet the people at work CCXXX. 
to finiſh the common fewers, and the great Circus. He 
thought an idle populace, who did not love their Prince, 
dangerous. The artificers were likewiſe taken out of 
their ſhops, and obliged to painful drudgerics, with 
ſhort allowance: but by theſe. vexatious methods he 
brought to perfection thoſe two 1 Which Fug 
ande had de i 3 = 
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* . In. IN the mean while, a great number of dif 
CCXXXV 


7th King. ; 
| ax3* the King of Rome. Tarquin was informed of their pre- 
whom they were os raiſed a prodigious bulwark 
(much boaſted of in after ages) to cover the city on the 
fide of Gabii. This war between the Romans and the 

Gabqni laſted ſeven years, with various ſucceſs; and the 


hindrance to all N and reaping, produced at length 
a ſcarcity of corn. It 

complaints were made by the people, that they ſuffered, 
not by any hatred of their neighbours to them, but to 


concert with him, put in 8 an expedient equally 
artful and diſhonourable for reducing Cabii. He pre- 
tended to be upon very ill terms with his father, and 


compaſſion even for his own children; upon which the 


of the father, were reported at Gabir by truſty ' perſons 


made the Gabini very deſirous to have Sextus among 
them. ACNE a ſecret negotiation was ſent on foot 
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to accept the invitation of the Gabini, they giving him 
their ſolemn promiſe never to deliver him up to his fa- 
ther, on any pretence whatſoever, ils | 

When he was come to Gabii, his whole talk; both in 
publick and private, turned upon the tyranny * 
* | ing 
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contented Patricians, who fled from their own city, 
to CCXLI, took refuge at Gabn, a city of Latium, about 100 fur- 
——longs from Rome in the way to Prenefte; and the inha- 
Ta * bitants being touched with compaſſion to ſee ſo many 
e conſiderable perſons under perſecution, reſolved to make 
D. N. p. themſelves parties in the quarrel, and begin a war with 4 


parations to take the field, and, ſuſpecting againſt 


inroades and devaſtations made on both ſides, being a 
was chiefly felt at Rome, where 
the King; and they demanded either a peace or provi- 
ſions; and theſe diſcontents were fomented by emiſfaries 
from the exiles at Gabrii. Tarquin being much perplexed 


by the people's clamours, which tended to a general 
ſedition his ſon Sextus Tarquinus propoſed, and, in 


openly inveighed againſt him as a tyrant, who had no 


King cauſed him to be beaten publickly in the Forum 
as a rebel. This diſcontent of the ſon, and barbarity 


ſent thither on purpoſe, who by artful management 


for that end, and Sextus was at length prevailed with 
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King of Rome; and he ſuited his actions 10 his dif- Year of 


courſe. No enemy of Rome was more active and enter- 


priſing. He frequently made inroads on the Roman Ta- 
lands, and came back loaded with ſpoil; his father dix II. 
contriving to gain him honour, by always — a- 7th King. 


inſt him weak parties which muſt infallibly be worſ 


ed. D. Hal. 


y this means, Sextus came at length to ſuch a highF; 254. 
degree of credit among the Gabini, that he was choſen Lic. c. 54. 


General of their army, and was as much maſter in Ga- 
bit, as Tarquin was in Rome, And now finding his au- 
thority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he diſpatched a ſlave to 


his father, to enquire what he ſhould do. The King, D. #. p. 
unwilling to ſend an anſwer, either in writing, or by 255- 


word of mouth, took the ſlave into a garden, and there. 
(in imitation of Thraſybulus the Milęſian) ſtruck off the 
heads of all the talleſt peppies. This done, he ſent 
back the meſſenger. . Sextus underſtood the hint, aſ- 
ſembled the Gabinz, and pretended to have diſcovered, 
a plot to deliver him up to his father. The people in a 
rage preſſed him to declare the conſpirators, and with 
much difficulty he ſuffered them, as it were, to extort 
from him the name of Antiſtius Petro, a man whoſe. 
merit had made him the moſt conſiderable perſon in 


his country. Antiſtius deſpiſed the accuſation; butp. 256. 


Sextus had bribed his ſervants (in the ſame manner 'as 
Tarquin had formerly done thoſe of Herdontus) to con- 
vey among his papers ſome letters from the King of 
Rome; which being produced and read, the populace, 
without further examination, immediately ſtoned him; 
and to Sextus was committed the care of diſcovering his 
accomplices, and appointing their puniſhment. Upon 
this he ordered the city gates to be ſhut, and ſent of- 
ficers into every quarter of it, to cut of the heads of 
all the eminent men, and flower of the Nobility, without 
mercy. And in the midſt of the deſolation and confu- 
ſion, cauſed by this dreadful maſſacre, he opened the 
gates to his father, to whom he had given timely notice - 
of his deſign, and Tarquin entered the city with all the 
pride of a conqueror. + Os = 4 5 
: ; The 


= 2 Roman HTS TOR. Bock 1. 
Year of The Gabin no ſooner ſaw themſelves thus totally at 
#0 M E-the mercy'of the Tyrant, but they fell into the loweſt 
Fix- depths of deſpair, and there was no evil which they 
rn II. did not expect to ſuffer. However, their misfortunes 
3&-King; were not ſo great as their fears. Tarquin upon this oc- 
_ eafion conſulted: good policy more than his revenge. 
1 Not one of the citizens was put to death by his orders. 
D H p. He granted them life, liberty, and eſtates, and even 
257. entered into a treaty with the city; the articles of which, 
when it was ratified, were written on a ſhield made of 
the kide of an ox ſacrificed on that occaſion. This treaty 
was yet to be ſeen at Rome in Auguſtus's time, in the 
temple of Jupiter Hidiu sn. HE © 


* 1 
S; {i 


It was one part of Tarquin's refined politicks to keep 
his ſons at a diſtance from him. He left Sextus there- 
fore in Gabir, and made him King of the place. His 

267. o other ſons, Titus and Aruns, he ſent away- under 
r 0  pretence of making them tlie founders: of two colo- 
nies b. The firſt was to build a city at Sigma, and the 
other at Circaum, a promontory on the ſhore of the 
Tyrrhene ſea, and both theſe to keep the Volſci in 


-aWe. 


b It-is proper to declare, in the beginnig of this hiſtory, on what 
occaſions the Romans ſent out colonies, and what privileges thoſe co- 
lonies enjoyed. The Romans never ſent out their citizens to found 
colonies, but either to enlarge their limits, or to curb ſome nations 
who were yet unſubdued, or to eaſe their city of too great a num- 
ber of inhabitants, or to get rid of a multitude who were inclined to 
ſedition, or to reward the old ſoldiers of the Roman legions. . Before 
theſe colonies ſer out from Rome, a certain quantity of land was aſ- 
figned them, in the-place where they were to ſettle, which was to be 
their own property. And the number of families ſent from Rosie, 
was proportioned to the quantity of ground which was to be given 
them. The perſons ſo tranſplanted were generally ſuch as had neither 
land' rior houſes, either in city or agar hey marched to the 
5 pace of their new habitation in order of battle. There they either 
it built them a city themſelves, ot took” poſſeſſion of one already built, 
my which was left empty for them. Here they lived agreeably to the 
2 Roman laws, but immediately loſt the right of ſuffrage they bad had 
in the Comitia; nor could they ſtand for any office in the Common- 
wealth, unleſs they were again made citizens of Rome. C. & R. 
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a mad woman, and ſhe was driven away with ſcorn. 


| ſoon after diſappeared, having firſt exhorted the Romans 
to preſerve her books with care. They ſoon began to 


thought commanded by the books of the Sybi/s, They preſided over 


g. IV. TARQUTN now enjoyed a profound peace Year of 
at , ics the — were 7 accuſtomed . n * ar 
yoke of an imperious maſter ; and the weight of op- T,,- 

preſſion made them filent. It was at this time that an avi II. 
unknown woman appeared at court, loaded with nine 7th ming, 
volumes, which .ſhe offered to ſell, but at a very con- P. Hal. B. 
ſiderable price. Farquin refuſing to give it, ſhe with-“ P. 259. 

drew and burnt three of the nine. Some time after 
ſne returned to court, and demanded the ſame price 
for the remaining ſix. This made her look'd upon as 


Nevertheleſs having burnt the. half of what were left, 
ſhe came a third time, and demanded for the remain- 
ing three, the ſame price which ſhe had aſked for the 
whole nine. The novelty of ſuch a proceeding made 
Tarquin curious to have the books examined. They 
were put therefore into the hands of the Augurs, who 
finding them to be the oracles of the Sybil of Cumæ, 
declared them to be an invaluable treaſure. Upon this 
the woman was paid the ſum ſhe demanded, and ſhe 


be religiouſly reſpected at Rome. Tarquin appointed 
two perſons of diſtinction e, to be guardians of them. 
Theſe were ſtyled Duumviri. When the temple ofp. 260. 


e Theſe officers were afterwards encreaſed to 10 (Decemwirs,) 
and then to 15 (Quindecemviri. ) It was their buſineſs to conſult the 
S$ybilline books, whenever the Senate thought it proper: But recourſe 
was had to them, in times only of publick diſtreſs; as when a dan- 
2 ſedition threatned the ſtate, when the Roman armies had been 
defeated, or when any of thoſe prodigies appeared, which were 
thought fatal to Rome ; as for inſtance, an eruption of the fire of Ve- 
ſuvius or Ætna, or ſome monſtrous birth of man or beaſt. Then the 
Duumwiri had the care of putting in execution, whatever they 


the ſacrifices, and publick ſports, which they appointed, to appeaſe. 
the wrath of Heaven, And laſtly, they ordered every thing that 
related to the Ludi Seculares. Their office was for life, and they were 
exempted from taxes, as well as from civil and military employments. 
This ſort of n continued at Rome till the time of Theodoſius, 


when it was aboliſhed with the reſt of the Roman ſuperſtitiony. 
C. & R. | | 1 5 
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hes of Jupiter Capitolinus was built, the books were locked up 


ROME. there in a vault, and were afterwards burnt with the 


Tix temple it elf. F 


evix II. It was alſo in this Targuin's time, that the written 

7th King. civil law. had its riſe among the Romans. One Papirius, 

' © © a Senator collected all the laws made by the Kings into 
one b body, which was called the Papirian law. | 

B.D. Ha. Nome continuing in peace, Tarquin laid hold of the 

>. p. 257/. opportunity to carry on the magnificent work his grand- 

eg. father had begun, the temple of the © Capitol. The 

money neceſſary for it had been laid by ever ſince the 

taking of Sueſſa Pometia, He hired architects and ſkil- 

ful workmen from Hetruria, and as to the laborious 

part, he made his ſubjeQs the drudges, as he had often 

done before; but as this was a religeous undertaking, 

they aſſiſted in carrying it on with more chearfulneſs 


d Some pretend, that Papirus's work did not continue long in uſe, : 
fince the laws of the Kings did not ſurvive Targuin the Proud, but 


were aboliſhed with the regal power. But this opinion ought to be 
_ confined within juſt bounds. It is true, the laws that favoured the 
monarchic ſtate were aboliſhed after the revolution, which changed. 
the government of Rome into a Republick. | But the laws which re- 
lated to good polity in general, ſuch as thoſe of Serwius Tullius con- 


cerning commerce, contracts, the Cenſus, and the Luſtra, always con- 


tinued in force. It may likewiſe be affirmed, that the laws of Ro- 
mulus, Numa, and other Kings were ſtill reſpected, and ever conti- 


nued to be, as it were, the ground-work of the Roman law. 


C. & R. 


e The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was fituated on the top of the | 


bill Tarpeius, which had been long ſince made a part of Nome. The 
original of the new name of Capitol, given to this hill, is by hiſto- 


rians ſaid to be this. As the workmen were digging the foundations, 


or levelling the Area of the temple of Jupiter, they are ſaid to have 
found very deep in the earth, the head of a man, whoſe features were 
reſerved entire, and the blood of it was red as if but newly ſhed. 
: This the Romans looked on as a prodigy, and the Hetrurian diviners 
| being conſulted upon it, declared it to preſage, that Rome would ſome 
time or other become the miſtreſs and head of 7:aly, The prodigy, 

and the anſwer of the Augurs therefore encouraged Targuin to ſpare 

neither pains nor coſt, in the raiſing a ſtructure to the honour of thoſe 

Gods, who were the authors of ſo glorious a deſtiny. Accordingly, 

the foundations of it were marked out, and the temple was built of 

es | almoſt 
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F. V. WHILE Targuin and the Romans were thus Year of 
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employed, a dreadful plague raged in Rome; and this O 4 E. 

5 bare other. 1 * made ſuch an im- I 

preſſion upon his mind, that he reſolved to ſend his ſons cu I 
Titus and Aruns to conſult the oracle of Delphi upon the ch King. 
cauſe and cure of the contagion. The Princes pre- O. Hal. p. 
pared magnificent preſents for Apollo; and Junius Bru-7ot B. 1. 

tus (the counterfeit idiot) being to attend them for their c. 56 
amuſement in the Journey, reſolved to carry his offering 
too. The preſent he choſe for the God was an elder- 
ſtick, and this was matter of diverſion to the whole 

court. However, as he knew that the Gods of thoſe 
times, or their miniſters, were much affected with va- 

luable offerings, he had the precaution to incloſe a rod 

of gold in his ſtick, without any body's: knowledge. 

And thus it was a true emblem of his own' mind and 

conduct, who, under a contemptible outſide, concealed 

the richeſt gifts of nature. It is probable: that the Ora- 

cle told them, among other things, that there would 

quickly be a new reign at Rome; becauſeẽ it is ſaid, that 

when they had performed their father's commiſſion 

they enquired, which of them ſhould ſucceed Tarquin; 

and that the God declared, that the Government of 

Rome was deſtined to Him 09 0 ſhould firſt give a kiſs to 
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almoſt a ſquare form; for it was but fifteen foot longer than it was 
broad. It is reckoned to have been two hundred feet broad, and 
about two hundred and fifteen feet long. The front of this great 
building was to the ſouth. that is, it heed the hill Palatinus and the 
Forum Romanum. An hundred ſteps led up to it from the Forum, 
which were divided at certain diſtances; by large half-paces, or 
landing-places, to give thoſe who went up time to breathe, before 
they came to the top of the hill, and the foot of the Portico, This 
front conſiſted of three rows of pillars ; and the two ſides of the tem- 
ple were adorned with a Peri/iy/e, conſiſting of a double row of pil- 
lars. It was in after ages, burnt down more than once; and the 
Romans always rebuilt it, ſtill preſerving the ſame proportions: till at 
laſt the embelliſhments that were added to it, made it one of the 
richeſt ſanctuaries in the world. The whole arch of this prodigious 
| building was guilt, both within and without. It contained three i 
chapels, one dedicated to Jupiter, another to Juno, and the third to 
Minerva, or was rather three temples under the fame roof D. H. B. 
2. 2537250 GRAM 
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238 | The Roman HISTOR VW. | Book IL 
Fear of his mother, Upon this, we are told, that the two bro- 
| 2 thers either drew lots, which of them, at their return to 
CC — Rome ſhould firſt kiſs his mother Tullia, or agreed to 
Tan- do it both together, that they might reign jointly ; but 
evin II that Brutus, imagining. the Oracle had another mean- 
pk ng. ing, pretended to fall down by chance and kiſſed the 
© <6 | _ earth, the common mother of all living. Whether 
B. H. p. theſe things be entirely fabulous or not, the revolution, 
265. which aboliſned the Regal Power, happened ſoon after 
[- their return to Rome. "They found the city in a com- 
motion, on account of the war in which the King was 
engaged with the Rutuli. In hopes of recruiting his 
exhauſted treaſury, he had marched his army to Araa, 
their capital, about 20 miles from Rome, thinking to 
take it without oppoſition : but he found himſelf obliged 
to beſiege it in form. This put him under a — 
of laying a heavy tax upon the people; and this tax 
greatly increaſed the number of the malecontents, and 
diſpoſed them to revolt. | 3 25 
F. VI. THE ſiege being carried on very ſlowly, the 
general officers had a good deal of leiſure for diverſions, 
and they mutually made entertainments for one another 
Livy, B. i. in their quarters. One day, when Sextus Tarquinius 
b. 57. was entertaining his brothers, their kinſman Collatinus 
being of the company, the converſation happened to 
turn upon the merit of wives. Every one extoll'd the 
good qualities of his own : but Collatinus affirmed, that 
. excelled all others. It was a kind of quar- 
rel, and in order to end it, they took the method 
which mirth and wine inſpired; which was to mount 
their horſes, go and ſurprize their wives: and it was 
agreed that the whom they found employed in the 
manner moſt becoming her ſex, ſhould have the pre- 
ference, Away therefore they galloped firſt to Rome, 
where they ſurpriſed the King's daughters-in-law all 
together in the midſt of feaſting and diverſions; and 
the Ladies ſeemed much diſconcerted by the unexpected 
return of their huſbards. From Rome they haſted away 
io Collatia, the place where Collatinus reſided in time 
of peace. (He was the grandſon of Egerius that 


nephew 
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nephew f of Tarquinius Priſcus beforementioned, to 1 
whom that King gave the city and territory of Collatragoyy mp. 
in property). Though the night was far advanced. 
when the Princes arrived there, they found Lucretia up, Tan- 
with her maids about her, ſpinning and working in Win ll. 
wool. The company. her huſband brought her of a7 iK \ 
ſudden did not diſcompofe her; and they were all 
pleaſed with the reception ſhe gave them. Sextus was 
ſo captivated with her beauty, and fo inflamed with 
paſſion, which her inſuperable modeſty made the more 
violent, that he became exceedingly unwilling to leave 
the place; but there was an abſolute. neceſſity for his 
appearing at the camp before Ardea. However he 
found a pretence to return very ſoon to Collatia; and 
went to lodge at his kinſman's houſe. Lucretia, in her Livy. B. 2. 
huſband's abſence, entertained him with great civility c. 58. 
and reſpect, and after ſupper he was conducted to his 

| apartment. When all were aſleep he ſtole into Lucre- 

| tia's chamber, and coming with his drawn ſword to 

her bed-fide, laid his left hand upon her breaſt and 


> 


wakened her: Lucretia, ſaid he, I am Sextus Tarqui- 1 
, mus, if you ſprak a word you die. Then he declared 4 
5 his paſſion, and by intreaties, mixed with menaces, en- iN 
$ deavoured to make her yield to his deſires. Ard when 1 
J he found that all was in vain, and that even the fear of i 
C death could not prevail upon her to conſent, he threatened {F 
{ her alſo with infamy. He told her that he would kill 1 
- one of her ſlaves, lay him naked by her when ſhe was 43 
d dead, and then declare to all the world that he had only 4 
It revenged the injured honour of Cyllatinus. The dread 1 
18 of ignominy was too powerful for Lucretia's conſtancy; 3 
0 Sextus obtained his wiſhes, and early the next morning io 
4 appeared again in the camp. Lucretia, though ſhe had A 
4 eſcaped what ſhe dreaded as the greateſt of evils, yet 1 
mW could not endure the thoughts of life after the violence 4 


id ſhe had ſiffered. She dreſſed herfelf in mourning, - 


—— ee I — — — —ꝶà—äa ͥ —— — 


2d took a poryard under her robe, wrote to her huſband 9 u, p. * 
1y at the camp to meet her at her father Zucretius's houſe, 4. p. 262, 4 
ne 5 263. | 1 
lat | 5 32+, "2 Sos DALE 188. 4 
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and then mounting her chariot came to Rome g. People 


were ſurprized to ſee her wearing all the marks of the 


deepeſt ſorrow, and often aſked her as ſhe paſſed along 
what was the cauſe of her grief, She anſwered them 
only by weeping, and, when the ſame queſtion was 
put to her at her father's houſe, ſhe ſtill refufed to diſ- 
cover the matter, till there ſhould be a full aſſembly of 
her friends and relations; whom ſhe deſired might be 
called together. Upon the firſt ſummons great num- 
bers of the Nobility crowded to the houſe, and among 
the reſt P. Valerius (afterwards Poplicola) and Lucius 
Junius, who ſeems to have waited for this moment to 


throw off that maſk of ſtupidity, which had got him 


the ſurname of Brutus, When the aſſembly was pretty 


numerous, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to her huſband Clla- 


tinus, diſcloſed in few words the whole ſecret, her own 
(ſhame and his diſhonour, and the treacherous author of 
both : She proteſted the unſpotted innocence of her 
heart, but at the ſame time declared her firm reſolution 
not to live, and conjured them not to let the crime of 
Sextus Tarquimius go unpuniſhed: All who were preſent 
gave her, one by one, their folemn promiſe to revenge 
the inſult ſhe had ſuffered ; they alſo endeavoured to 
comfort her, by telling her, that the body could not fin, 
and that there could be no guilt, where the mind was 


unconſentiug; but nothing could divert her from the 


D. Hal. 
p. 263. 


deſperate reſolution ſhe had taken: No, ſaid ſhe, no 


woman ſhall hereafter ſurvruve her honour, and ſay, Lu- 


cretia was ber example and then having embraced her 


father and her huſband, as one that bids a laſt farewel, 


ſhe r mag plugged the corcealed dagger i to her 
breaſt. Her 


ather and huſband, ſtarti g, cried out 
2s ſhe fell at their feet, a mixture of com paſſiòn and 
fury ſeized the whole aſſembly; and the blood, which 
Lucretia ſhed to atteſt her innocence, or repair her 
glory, ſerved likewiſe to cement the union of thoſe il- 


luſtrious patriots who gave liberty to Re. For Brutus 


« According to Livy, ſhe ſent to defire her father and huſband to 
come to her at her own houſe, and it was at Collatia that the killed 
herſelf. I | 


going 
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all the myſtery of his paſt. conduct, and the neceſſity 
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going near to the dying Lady, drew the ponyard out of 


er boſom, and, ſhewing it all bleody to the aſſembly, 
© Yes,” ſaid he, © I ſwear by this blood, which was 


once ſo pure, and which nothing but royal villainy Tan- 
© could have polluted, that I will purſue Lucius Tarqui- win II 
* nius the Proud, his wicked wife, and their children, 
© with fire and ſword, nor will ever ſuffer any of that 


family or of any other whatſoever to be King in Rome; 


© Ye Gods, I call you to witneſs this my oath Y—This' 


ſaid, he preſented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, 
Valerius, and the reſt of the company, and engaged 


them to take. the ſame oath. Theſe noble Romans, 


ſtruck with amazement at the prodigious appearance of 
wiſdom in an idiot, looked on him as inſpired, and ſub- 
mitted intirely, to his conduct. He then let them 
know, that his folly had been only feigned : he ex- 
horted them to defer lamenting the death of Lucretia to 
another time, to behave themſelves now like men and 


| Romans, and think only of revenging it; and he ad- 


viſed them to begin by ſhutting'the gates of Rome, and 
placing a truſty guard to ſecure them, that nobody 
might go out of the city to give notice at the camp of 
what was doing. This counſel was approved, and, as 
Lucretius had been left governor of the city by Tarquin, 
was put in execution without difficulty. 


Then Brutus, cauſing the yet bleeding Lucretia to be D. Hal, P. 
carried to the place where the Camittia were uſually 270. 


held, and placing the corps where it might be ſeen by 
every body, ordered the people to be called together. 
By a ſurprizing inſtance . fortune, he happened 
to be legally inveſted with the power of aſſembling the 
Comitia, this right was annexed to the office of Tribyne, 
or chief commander of the King's horſe-guards, which 
Tarquin had given him, becauſe he thought him inca- 
pable of uſing it to his diſadvantage. When the mul- 
titude were aſſembled, the imagined idiot to their great 


ſurpriſe, addrefling himſelf to them, began with an Liv, ibia. 


apology for his preſuming to ſpeak in publick on ſo im- 
portant an occaſion ; he in few words explained to them 
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The Rom an His TORX. Book T. 
88 he had been under, for more than twenty years toge- 
ther, of counterfeiting folly, as the only means to pre- 

LA. ſerve his life after the murder of his father and elder 
Tax- brother. He then proceeded to tell them the reſolution 
evin II. the Patricians were come to of depoling the Tyrant, 
Sand preſs'd them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in 
that deſign. He enumerated the crimes by which 
Tarquin, in concert with the wicked Tullia, had made 
his way to the throne. He put them in mind of Aruns 
Tarquinius (the Tyrant's brother) and the elder Tullia, 
both perſons of amiable diſpoſitions, and both treacher- 
ouſly poiſoned, he by his wife the preſent Queen, ſhe 
by her huſband the preſent King; the criminal nuptials 
that followed theſe ſecret murders, and the horrid tra- 
gedy that followed thoſe nuptials; Servius Tullius, the 
juſteſt, the mildeſt, the moſt beneficent of. Kings, 
openly aſſaſſinated, and the cruel Tullia riding in 
triumph over the body of her expiring father: O 

© execrable fact! ye Gods, the avengers- of injured 
parents, YE beheld it. But why ſhould I dwell 
on theſe crimes committed by the tyrant againſt 
his own family and blood ? The wrongs he has done 
his COUNTRY, his cruelties to every one of you in 


Liuy, B. 1.“ particular are inſufferable and without end. With 
c. 59. what an utter contempt of all our laws did he uſurp 
an clective Kingdom? And how has he maintained 
D. Hal. B.“ himſelf in his illegal power? By murders, by baniſh- 
4- P. 270. * ments, by the oppreſſion of all his ſubjects. As for 
r. the Patricians you ſee the condition to which we 


are reduced; I ſhall ſay nothing of it our 
greateſt enemies could not behold it without compaſ- 
ſion. And as for you, Plebeians, what is become of 
your rights and privileges? Are you ever called to- 
gether to aſſiſt at the ſacrifices? to elect your maægiſ- 
trates? or to give your ſuffrages in publick affairs? 
Have you not been treated as the vileſt of ſlaves? The 
victorious Romans, victorious. over all the nations a- 
round them, are condemned at home to undergo the 
moſt painful drudgeries, to be hewers of ſtone, to 
ſweat under heavy burthens, to work in mines, and 
; * breaths 
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* breathe the unwholeſome air of ſinks and common WL 
* ſewers. And are theſe miſcries, theſe indignities ne- « 


© perhaps, for Tarquin's death, But what benefit would epi II. 
85 


[4 
22 

accrue to you from that? He has three ſons, more 7th King; 
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© tal raviſher. The chaſte, the generous Lucretia could 
not ſurvive the inſult. Glorious woman! Once only treat- 
ed as a flave, ſhe thought life no longer to be endured, 
Lucretia, a woman, diſdained a life that depended on 
* a tyrant's will; and ſhall we, ſhall men with ſuch an 
* example before out eyes, and after five and twenty 
* years of ignominious ſervitude, ſhall we, through a 
fear of dying, defer one ſingle inſtant to aſſert our li- 
© berty? No, Romans, now is the time; the favourable | 
moment, we have fo long waited for, is come. Tar= - 
* quin is abſent from Rome: The Patricians are at the 
head of the enterpriſe: the city is abundantly pro- 
* vided with men, arms, and all things neceſſary.” There 
is nothing wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own 
courage does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe warriors 
who have ever been fo brave when foreign enemies 
were. to be ſubdued, or when conqueſts were to be 
made to gratify the ambition and avarice of a Tyrant, 
be then only cowards, when they are to deliver them- 
* ſelves from SLA VER V? Some of you are perhaps 
* 1atimidated by the army which Tarqum now com- 
* mands. The ſoldiers, you imagine, will take the 
part of their General. Baniſh ſo groundleſs a fear. 
The love of liberty is natural to all men. Your fe 
| | R 4 TD i 
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Year of* 
ROME. 


The REGAL STATE. Chap. VIIL 
low citizens in the camp feel the weight of oppreſſion 


CCXLII., with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in Rome, and 


will as eagerly ſeize the occaſion of throwing off the 


Tar- * yoke. But ſhould we grant, there may be fome a- 
aui Il. © mong them, who through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad 


\ 
\ 


D. Hal. B. 
++ P. 279. brance of paſt ſufferings; others out of joy, at the 
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7th * education, will be diſpoſed to favour the tyrant, the 


number of theſe can be but ſmall, and we have means 
ſufficient in our hands to reduce them to reaſon. They 
have left us hoſtages more dear to them than life. Their 
wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers, are 
here in the city. Courage! Romans, the Gods are 
for us, thoſe Gods whoſe temples and altars the im- 
pious Tarquin has profaned by ſacrifices and libations 
made with polluted hands, polluted with blood, and 
with numberleſs unexpiated crimes committed againſt 
his ſubjects. O ye Gods, who protected our fore-fa- 
thers, and ye Gen, who watch for the preſervation 
and glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with courage and 
unanimity in this glorious cauſe, and we will to our 
laſt breath defend your worſhip from all profana- 
tion.” Se 5 5 

Brutus's harapgue was often interrupted by the ac- 
clamations of the people. Some wept at the remem- 


hopes of a more happy government; and every one 


called out for arms. But Brutus did not judge it proper 


to arm the people, till they had firſt confirmed, by 
their ſuffrages, a decree of the ſenate, which was to 
this effect: It deprived Tarquin of all the prerogatives 
belonging to the regal authority, condemned him and 
all his poſterity to perpetual baniſhment, and devoted 
to the Gods of hell every Roman, who ſhould hereafter 
by word or deed endeavour his reſtoration. The Curie 
being aſſembled, and the matter propoſed, they were all 
unanunous in confirming, the Senate's decree. 

Ancl now the goveriment being reduced to an Inter- 
regnum, and the people having declared SHurius Lucre- 
tius, (the father of Lucretia) Inter-Rex, the great and 


important queſtion, the future form of government, 


was debated by the leaders in the revolution. Ard 
i „5 | here 
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here again Brutus diſcovered himſelf to be a conſumate Year of 


politician: Experience, /aid he, has ſhewn us in the . 
= 


examples of Romulus and Numa, and other good gc 
Kings, that it is by no means proper that Nome ſhould Tan- 

be without ſupreme Magiſtrates, to keep an even ba- * II. 
lance of the powers of the Senate and People; but it 7th King. 
is neceſſary that the ſovereign authority ſhould nei- 
ther center in one man, nor be perpetual; let it be 
divided between two, who may jointly make the in- 
tereſts of the publick their chief concern: they will 
be a check upon each other, and have a mutual emu- 
lation in the diſcharge of their duty. However, let 
us take particular care, not to continue their power 
too long, leaſt they abuſe it, and become unwilling to 
part with it. Let us change the very names of King 
and Kingdom, and give the two heads that are to go- 
vern us, the name of Conſuls b, and the Roman ſtate 
that of Republic. Let us aboliſh the pompous i en- 
ſigns of regal power, ſcepters, crowns, and royal 
robes; let our Cnſuls only fit on an ivory chair, wear. 
a white robe, and be attended by twelve Lictors 4 
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h Pomponius the Civilian contends, that the name of Conſul was taken 
from the word conſulere, as ſignifying, To watch for the publick good. 
Varro derives this name from the ſame word conſulere, but in a dif- 
ferent ſignification, namely, as importing to conſult, or aſk council, be- 
cauſe the intent of thoſe who firit inſtituted the Conſuls, was, that 
they ſhould do nothing, but with the advice or counſel, of the People, 
and the Senate. The law which placed the Conſuls, at the head of the 
Republick, calls them alſo Præ tors and Jucges. We have this law 
yet remaining, as quoted by Tully in his Third book of Laws; when 
it was made in the Cemitia, which changed the Monarchy into a Re- 
publick, it is ſaid to have run thus: Regio imperio duo ſunto, iigue præ- 
eundo, judicando, & conſulendo, Præ tores, Judices, Conſules, appellan- 
tur. Militiæ ſummum jus habento, Nemin# parento, Ollis ſalus po- 
puli Summa lex elo. C. & R. . | Ot 
i Ihe Conſul; were only denied the common uſe of the ſceptre and 
crown, and an habit of diſtinction. Livy, B. zo. aſſures us, that the 
Conſuls, on the days of their triumphs, in the publick Sports, and at 
ſolemn Sacrifices, wore the crown of gold, the ivory ſtaff or ſceptre, 
and the habit ſtriped with purple, as the Kings did. C. & R. 

k Weread in the fourth book of Valerius Maximus, that the Conſuls 
at firſt retained as many Lidors as the Kings, and that they had twen- 
ty-tuur, And he adds, that the Conjul Foplicela reduced them to 


twelve. 
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Year of © But what am I ſaying? I am not for utterly aboliſhing 


ROME. 
CCXLIII 


by the ſame auſpices as Rome herſelf at her founda- 


Tan- tion. Let us give it to that Magiſtrate to whom we 
ei II. © commit the ſuperintendency of religion; let his office 
5th King. © be for life, and let him be called King of Sacred Things 1.” 


The whole council approved of this ſcheme; and the 
people being again aſſembled by Curie, eſtabliſhed the 
new form of admmiſtration by a law. | | 
But to loſe no time, and to put the finiſhing hand to 
the revolution, the people were once more called toge- 
ther, not by Curiæ, but by Centuries, and directed to 
come armed to the Campus Martius, in order to the 
election of the two firſt Conſuls. There Junius Brutus, 
the warmeſt and moſt active of the patriots, and Tar- 
quinius Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, being pro- 
poſed to the people by Lucretius the Iuter-Rex, were 
unanimouſly choſen to the new dignity, the Romans 
believing they could no where find mors irreconcileable 
enemies to the Tarquins, Tullia, now ſeeing that all 
was loft, and that ſhe could no longer be ſafe in Rome, 
left it, to go to her huſband. She was hooted at, and 


twelve. But each Conſul was not attended by twelve Liders ; nei- 
ther did they divide them fo as to have each of them fix. They were 
only guarded by the twelve Lifors alternatively, each in his month. 
'This we learn A Livy. This ceremonial began with the two firſt 
Conſuls. The Conſul, who was the elder, or had moſt children, or 
moſt ſuffrages for the Conſulſbip, had the Lifors the firſt month. It 
appears by a.line in Virgil's 6th Book of the Æneis, that Brutus was 
firſt attended with the Faſces, before his collegue Co/latinus, | 


Conſulis imperium hic Frimus ſevaſgue ſecures Accipiet C. & R. 


I The Rex Saerorum, or Rex Sacrificulus, was a conſiderable dig- 
nity among the Romans, tho' inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus. For 
fear the name of King ſhould make him too proud, they made him 
but a ſubordinate officer, even in the affairs of religion. His wife 

was called Queen. This office was never conferred on any, but in the 
Comitia of the people, aſſembled in the Campus Martius, by Centuries. 

Nor could any but a Patrician be choſen for it, The King of the da- 
erifices was not ſuffered to intermeddle with ſtate affairs. Inſomuch, 
that when, in the Comitia, the ſacrifice over which he preſided, was 
ended, be withdrew from the aſſembly. C. & R. 

| re et. curſed 


the venerable name of King, which was conſecrated 


Book VI. De Roman HISTOoR N. 247 
curſed by the populace as ſhe paſſed through the city, 1 Year of 
yet they forbore to offer her any violence. 8 | 
In the mean time Tarquin being informed by ſome 
who had got out of Rome before the gates were ſiut, 
that Brutus was raiſing commotions to his prejudice, 
came in all haſte to the city, attended only by his ſons, n 
and a few friends; but finding the gates ſhut, the peo- 
ple in arms upon the walls, and that Lucretius refuſed 
him entrance, he returned with equal expedition to the 
camp. There to his extreme ſurprize he found that 
the conſpirators, had, during his ſhort abſence, gained 
over the army to them, The Conſuls not doubting but D. H. B. 
 Tarquin would, upon the firſt notice of the revolt, haſtenP 276. 
to the city, had ſent m letters to the camp, giving an 
account of the reſolutions taken at Rome, and exhorting 
the troops to ſhake off the tyrant's yoke. Theſe let- 
ters Titus Hermintus and Marcus Horatins had read in | 
a full aſſembly of the ſoldiers convened by Centuries, 
and the matter being put to the vote, it was unani- 
moully agreed to adhere to the decree paſſed in the city: 
ſo that Tarquin being both driven from his capital, and 
rejected by his troops, was forced at the age of ſeven- 
ty fix, to fly for refuge, with his wife and three ſons, 
to Gabii u that city of Latium of which he had formerly, 2). 
| I, made | 


m Livy (B. 1. Co.) fays, thatrutus went in perſon to the camp 
on this affair, but to avoid meeting Targuin, ſhunned the high road; 
and that he arrived before Ardea at the ſame time that Targuin ap- 
appeared at the gates of Rome. | | 

n Targuin's firit retreat, according to Livy, B. 1. c. 60. was to 
Cefe in Hetruria, whither he was followed by only two of his ſons: 
Sextus (he adds) reti ing to Gabii, as his kingdom, was there ſlain by 
ſome of the inhabitants, in revenge of his former treachery and 
cruelties, Livy alſo makes Seæ tus, to be the youngeſt of Targuin's ſons, 
Whereas Dyoniſius makes him the eldeſt: The laſt-mentioned author 
brings Seætus frequently upon the ſtage after this time; nay, he in- 
troduces him 14 years after the expulſion of his father, at the battle 
of Regillus, where he is killed. The actions which Dyoniſius aſcribes 
to S2xtv5in that battle, the Fathers Catrou and Rouille give to a fourth 
ſon of Targuin named Lucius: yet neither Dyonifius nor Livy mention 

| more than three fons of that King. Liuy B. 1. c. 52. calls Sextus, 
| minimis ex tribas, L. Hal. B. 4. P. 273, wakes Brutus ſay to the peo- 
N | N | pls 


1 2448 The Roman HIS TOR. Bock I. 
"1414 2 05 made his ſon Sextus governor inveſting him with a kind 


517 of regal power. Here he continued ſome time; but 
410 not finding the Latines forward enough to eſpouſe his 
. Hal. B. cauſe, he retired into Hetruria the country of his mo- 
. p. 279. ther's family, where he hoped to find more friends, 
9 and a readier aſſiſtance for attempting the recovery of 
his throne. „ N 


ple in his ſpeech on the affair of Lucretia, that Tarquin had three ſons 
more wicked than himſelf: and B. 5. p. 279, Targuin after his ba- 
niſhment wanders from place to place with his three ſons. Theſe 
three ſons were Sextus, Titus, and Aruns. If indeed we ſuppoſe with 
Liuy that Sextus was ſlain by the Gabini, and yet ſuppoſe with Dio- 
nyſius, that Tarquin had two ſons living at the battle of Regillus, we 
muſt unavoidably allow him to have had, in all, four ſons ; for it is 
agreed, that Aruns was killed in his encounter with Brutus in the firſt 
battle after the regiſuge: but it is to be obſerved, that Dionyſius, who 
makes two of Tarquin's ſons to be in the battle of Regillus, makes 
Sextus to be one of the two; and Livy, who ſuppoſes Sextus to be 
ſain before this time, ſpeaks but of one ſon of Tarquin in that battle. 
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THE 


ROMAN HISTORY. 
S EC O N D BOO K. 


From the 1 of the ROMAN Cod Mon- 
WEALTH in the year of Rome 244, to the re- build- 
ing of the yt in — after the burning of it by 
the Cauls. | 


CHAP. L 


ö. I. The flate and condition of Rome on the abolition if 
the Regal Power, 9. II. Tarquin prevails with the 
Magiſtrates of Tarquinii in Hetruria to ſend an Em- 
baſh to Rome in his favour, with a letter from him 
10 the Roman people. F. III. A ſecond Embaſſy from 
_ the Tarquinienſes to the Romans. The Ambaſſadors 
engage ſome of the young Patricians in the plot againſt 
the new government. It is diſcovered by Vindicius a 
 flave. Brutus condemns bis own ſons lo death and ſees 
the execution. F. IV. Collatinus zs forced to abdicate 
the Conſulſhip; and Valerius is choſen to ſucceed him. 
d. V. Tarquin having furred up the Tarquinienſes 
and Veientes te take arms in his cauſe, they come to. a 
battle with the Romans, in which Brutus is ſlain. 
8. VI. The people entertain a jealouſy of Valerius's am- 
bition, but ſoon after give him the name of Poplicola 
or Popular, on account of the laws he makes in their fa- 
vour, to the diminution of the Conſular Authority. Y. — R. 


9.1. T HE baniſhment of the 7 arquins delivered dc F = 

Rome from her domeſtic tyrants, but it Jour 
raiſed her many enemies abroad, and, by occa-Baurus. 
ſioning the defection of her allies, reduced her em- and Tax- 
prre almoſt within the ſame limits where Romulus had Win tus 
left it. What * properly be called the Roman ter- 
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The Roman HisToRY, Book II. 


Y.of R: ritory, had always been confined to a very narrow cir- 


Ber 7 @ cuit. In the ſpace of 243 years, the Romans, though 
dog. conſtantly victorious in war, had not gained land enough 


1 ſt Con- to ſupply their city with proviſions. The main ſtrength 


ſulſhip. 


of the ſtate lay in the number of the citizens of Rome, 


which the cuſtom of tranſplanting the inhabitants of 
the conquered cities thither had ſo prodigiouſſy increaſ- 
ed, that it put the Romans in a condition of uſurping 
an authority over other nations, the moſt inconſiderable 


of which had an extent of country far exceeding theirs, 


By frequent incurſions and depredations they fo haraſſed 
the petty ſtates of Latium and Hetruria, that many of 
them were conſtrained to enter into treaties with Rome, 
whereby they obliged themſelves to furniſh her with 
auxiliaries, whenever ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to invade 
and pillage the lands of her other neighbours. . Sub- 
miſſions of this kind ſhe called making alliances with 
her; and theſe uſeful alliances ſupplied the want of a 
larger territory. But now upon the charge of her govern- 
ment, all her allies forſook her at once, and either ſtood 
neuter, or eſpouſed the cauſe of the baniſh'd King; fo 
that ſhe was left entirely to herſelf to maintain the liber- 
ty ſhe had aſſumed. ˙ 1 
Rome however enjoyed a profound peace in the be- 
inning a of the new adminiſtration. The Army which 
head been employed in the ſiege of Ardea marched home 


. under the conduct of Herminius and Horatius, who 


4. p. 277. had made a truce with the 4rdeates for 15 years. Upon 


this increaſe of ſtrength by the return of the troops 
which had ſerved under Tarquin, the Conſuls thought 
it expedient to convene the people again by Centuries 
in the Campus Martius and when they had in long 
ſpeeches exhorted them to concord, the decree paſſed 


ſome days before againſt the Tarquins, was confirmed. 


Nor was this all. The Conſuls ſtanding before the 


« Livy and Dion. Hal. agree in fixing the Conſulſhip of Brutus and 
Collatinus to the year of Rome 245; but the Capitoline Tables, (which 
the Fathers Catrou and Rowrlle conſtantly follow) hx it ta the year 
266 Fo 5 
| altars 
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altars where expiatory ſacrifices had been juſt offered, Y- of K. 
took an oath in the name of themſelves, their children gef. FG. 1 
and poſterity, that they would never recall King Tarquin 43. 
nor his children, nor their poſterity, from baniſhment, iſt Con- 
nor create any other King of Rome, nor ſuffer any lulſhip. 
to be created; and they made the people take the + b 
ſame oath. After this the Comitia proceeded to elect a Fg 4 
Rex Sacrorum to preſide at the ſacrifices; and many of c. i. 2. 
the laws of Servius Tullius were revived to the great D. Hal. p. 
joy of the people, who were reſtored to their antient 278. 
right of deciding by their votes in all important affairs. 
Brutus, being jealous of ſome in the Senate, put all Plat. in 
the Senators likewiſe to the teſt of an oath. In this Poplic. p. 
venerable body Valerius was the man of the greateſt 97» & 98. 
weight. He had expected to be named Conful at the 
firſt election, and being highly diſpleaſed at the prefe- 
rence given to Collatinus, had for ſome time withdrawn 

himſelf from publick affairs; inſomuch that he began 
to be ſuſpected of favouring the baniſhed King: But 

he removed theſe ond, by the remarkable 

| zeal he ſhewed for liberty, when the day came for the 

Senators to take the ſame oath which the people had 

taken, He was the firſt man who ſwore never to fa- 
vour the pretenſions of the Tarquins; and his actions 

ſoon after proved the ſincerity of his oath. 5 bY 
O II. In the mean time the Tarquins were uſing P. Hal. 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſtir up the neighbouring BS P. 279. 
ſtates to take arms againſt Nome. Having wandered 
from city to city, the old King at length made Tarquinii 
in Hetruria his place of reſidence: and by moving words 
he ſo raiſed the compaſſion of the Tarquinienſes as to 

engage them to ſend an Embaſſy to Rome, with a modeſt, 
ſubmiſſive letter from himſelf, directed to the Roman 
people. The Ambaſſadors repreſented to the Senate lub. in 
in ſuch ſtrong terms the reaſonableneſs of letting the /“ P. 91 
King be heard, before he was condemned, and the dan- 

ger which threatened the Roman ſtate; from the neigh- 

. bouring powers, if that common juſtice were refuſed, 
that the Conſuls inclined to bring theſe agents before 


the 
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V. of R. the people, and leave the deciſion of the affair to the 
2 
55M l and, by his influence in the Senate, de- 
ift Con- feated this firſt attempt of the artful Tarquin. Indeed 
fulſhip. the Senate was moſt eſpecially concerned for ever to 
exclude Kings, who had often oppreſſed it; and the 
Conſuls therefore thought it proper to reſtore that vene- 
rable body to all its rights and prerogatives, and to gain 
it the reſpect of the people, not only by the dignity but 


ders and proſcriptions had greatly diminiſhed. And to 


/ out, amongſt the Roman Knights, to fill up the yacant 
places; ſo that the antient number of 300 was once 
more compleated. The old Senators had been ſtyled 
Patres, or Fathers; and becauſe theſe new ones were put 
upon the ſame liſt with them, they were called Conſcriplie, 

7. e. Perſons written or enrolled together with them. 
III. BUT notwithſtanding all theſe prudent mea- 
ſures the riſing Republick was on the brink of being 
Livy B. 2 deſtroyed in its very beginning. Many of the young 


b We have this account from Plutarch. D. Hal. affirms that Bru- 
tus had no regard to the remonſtrances of the Ambaſſadors. | 
e Theſe Con/cript Patres were called the New Senate, Nowus Se- 
natus. And it appears by Livy's words, rightly underitood, that the old 
Senators only were cal:ed Patres; and that the new ones were diſtin- 


ives the ſame name of Fatres Conſeripti to the firſt Senators, created 
y Romulus : but this form Qui ' P. tres, quique Conſcripti eſſent 
Which was uſed when the Senate was called together, ſufficiently 
ſhews the miſtake of the Gree# hiſtorian : So that when we find 
in Latin authors Patres Conſcripti, uſed to expreſs the Senate in ge- 
neral, the words muſt be underſtood, as if they were joined by a con- 
junction. Patres & Conſcripti, i. e. The Fathers, and thoſe who have 
been added to them. Feſtus favours this opinion, when he ſays, that 
thoſe were called Conſcripti who had paſſed from the order of Roman 
Knights into that of Senators. Thus far Father Reuille. 
Flutarch in his life of Romulus ſays that the Senators were at firſt 
called ſimply Patres, and when more were added to them, Fatres Con- 
ſeripti. 5 
boy, © Av them upon the addition made by Tatizs the Sabine King, 
by Targuinius Friſcus or by Brutus . 


pleaſure 


Be fs = Curte : But Valerius ſtrenuouſlyoppoſed ſo hazardous 


by the number of its members, which Targuin's mur 


this end, wiſe men, and men of intereſt, were ſought 


& 3.  Fatricans having been accuſtomed to licentiouſneſs and 


guiihed from them by the name of Conſcripti. It is true, D. Hal: 


ut this does not determine whether the latter appellation 
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leaſure, the auſtere form of a republican government, V. of R. 


in which the laws alone, always deaf and inexorable, 
were to reign, gave them greater apprehenſions than ty- 


2 


508. 


ranny itſelf. They were fond of the flattering diſtinc- iſt Con- 
tions of a court, and could not bear the mortification of ſulſhip. 


ſeeing themſelves almoſt upon a level with the multi- 
tude. The ſons of Tarquin, building their hopes on 


theſe young debauchees, who regretted the loſs of their 


former companions in pleaſure, prevailed with the Tar- 
q uinienſes to ſend a ſecond embaſſy to Rome, under pre- 


tence of demanding the eſtates of the exiles; but with Pop/.p.98; 


private 1oftructions to ſpirit up a faction, if poſſible, to 
attempt the lives of the Conſuls. The Ambaſſadors 
were admitted, and nothing eould be more modeſt than 


Plut, in 


the demands of the baniſhed King. He aſked only his 


paternal eſtate; and on that condition promiſed never 
to attempt the recovery of his kingdom by force of arms. 


queſt ; but Brutus oppoſed it. The affair, having been 


The Conſul Colatinus was for complying with the re- D. Hal. B. 


5. 280. 


long conſidered by the Senate, was at laſt referred to 


the people. Brutus endeavoured to bring his Collegue, 
who was a relation of the Tarquius under a ſuſpicion 
of treachery. However, the opinion of Collatinus pre- 
vailed in the Cymitia, and it was carried by d one vote, 
that the Targuins ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the eſtates 
of their family. | N 


Whilſt the people were employed in loading carri- 


f b e 2 
ages with the effects of the exiles, and in felling what Plat: 
could not be carried off, the Ambaſſadors found means Fopl. p. 8, 


81. 
Vit, 


to draw ſome of the ' neareſt relations of the Conſuls 99. 


into a plot againſt them. Theſe were three young 
Noblemen of the Aquilian family (the ſons of Colla- 
tinus's ſiſter) and two of the Vitellii (whole ſiſter Brutus 
had married) and theſe latter engaged Titus and Tibe- 
71s, the two ſons of Brutus, in the ſame conſpiracy. 


They all bound themſelves by ſolemn oaths, with the 
2 dreadful ceremony of drinking the blood of a murdered 


d Dionyſus mui here mean, that there were 16 Curie againſt 14, 
becauſe he tells us, that the affair was decided by the 30 Curie. 
. | e | man, 


Livy,B. 2, 


1 4. 
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1 *. man, and touching his entrails. The houſe of the 


Aguilii was their place of meeting, and there they all 


ef. co Wrote letters to the baniſhed King, which they put into 


ſulſhip. 


D. Hal. p 


282. 


the hands of the Ambaſſadors. But notwithſtanding a 


great deal of precaution uſed by the conſpirators, to 
keep the ſecret from their ſervants, Vindicius a ſlave, 
and then butler to the 4qui/i, ſuſpecting his maſter's 
deſigns, ſtaid at the door of the apartment, and through 
a crevice ſaw and heared all that paſſed. He durſt not 
diſcloſe the ſecret to either of the Conſuls, on account 
of their near relation to the conſpirators : he went ſtrait 
to Valerius, and unburthened his mind to him. Va- 
lerius took the ſlave under his protection; and then, 
by the help of his brother M. Valerius, and of his own 


friends clients and domeſticks, not only ſeized the letters 


of the conſpiraturs, but took all the heads of the con- 
ſpiracy priſoners. _ . 
Early the next morning the people being ſummoned 
to the Commium, where Brutus and his Collegue ſat on 
the tribunal of juſtice, the priſoners were brought forth 
to trial. Brutus began it with the examination of his 
two ſons. Vindicius appeared againſt them, and the 
letters they had written to the Tarquins were read, 
The proof being clear, the priſoners ſtood quite ſilent, 
and pleaded only by their tears. Titus and Tiberius, 
ſaid the ſtern Brutus. A hat have you to offer-in your de- 
fence ? They were thrice called upon to plead, but tears 
were ſtill their only anſwer. The major part of the 
Senators being touched with compaſſion, a low murmur 
was heard amongſt them, baniſh them, baniſh them, Cil- 
latinus wept, and even Valerius ſeemed to relent, be- 
cauſe he ſaid nothing. All the people ſtood trembling 
in expectation of the ſentence. Brutus at length roſe up, 
and with a ſteady voice, not interrupted by a ſigh, ſaid, 
Lictors, I deliver them over to you, the reſt is your part. 
At theſe words the whole aſſembly ſhrieked; the uni- 


verſal conſternation was inexpreſſible; diſtreſs ſhewed 


itſelf in every face, and the mournful looks of the people 


pleaded for pity : but neither theſe interceffions, nor i 
the bitter lamentations of the young men, who called 


upon 
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upon their father by the moſt endearing names, could Y. of R. 
ſoften the inflexible judge. The Lifors ſeized upon the . 
criminals, beat them with rods, acd then ftruck off N 
their heads; Brutus all the time gazing on the cruel it Con- 
ſpectacle with a ſteady look, and a compoſed counte-!ulthip. 
nance. This execution over, he immediately ©*quitted Pages 
the tribunal, and left his collegue to do the reſt. Col-p,,7 p. 
lalinus, being inclined to ſpare his nephews the Apuilii, 100. 
allowed the prifoners a day to clear themſelves; and 
ordered their ſlave Vindicius (the only evidence againſt 
them) to be delivered up to his maſters. But this 
rouzed the indignation of the people, as well as the 
_ zeal of Valerius, who had promiſed with an oath to 
protect the witneſs. In vain did the Liclors attempt 
to force Vindicius from him; and the multitude called 
out for Brutus to return to the Comitia. When Brutus 
came, he told the people that what he had done was 
] by virtue of his paternal authority over his children : 
n but that for the reſt of the delinquents, it belonged to 
them to determine their fate. Accordingly, by a decree 
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s of the Curiæ, the conſpirators all ſuffered as rebels, ex- 
e cept the Ambaſſadors, who were ſpared out of reſpect 
], | | 
, e D. Hal's account of this matter differs from that of Plutareb. The 
* former pretends that Brutus, immediately after the execution of his 
* children, had the Aguilii brought before him; that after their letters 
oy were red aloud, he gave them leave to make their defence; and that 
rs they, having nothing to ſay for themſelves, had recourſe to tears and 
ne entreaties; but to no purpoſe. For Brutus, ſtill inflexible, ordered 
ur the Lictors to ſeize them, and carry them to execution. Collatinus 
| ſuſpended it, and made the warmeſt remonſtrances to his collegue, 
ol- in tavour of the conſpirators ; but being piqued when he found he 
e- could make no impreflion upon him, he had recourſe to his au- 
ng thority, and pardoned the criminals. This ſo exaſperated Brutus, 
Ip that he committed the Aqguilii to priſon, in ſpight of the oppoſition of 
; -4 his collegue, and accuſed him before the people, of treaſon and perſi- 
a, diouſneſs. Collatinus ſeeing with grief that the people were unani- 
VI. mouſfly againſt him, and againſt thoſe whoſe defence he had under- 
ni- taken, thought he could, no longer exerciſe the office of a Conſul 
ed with dignity; and therefore choſe to abdicate the magiſtracy, at the 
le | perſuaſion of Spurius Lucretius his father-in-law. Collatinus was ſuc- 
* N ceeded by Publius Valerius. Brutus immediately, with the concur- 
1 


4 rence of his collegue, put all thoſe to death wha had keen concerned 
led in the conſpiracy, D. Hal. p. 284. | | 


pon 1 to 
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Y. 2 Kto the law of nations. As for Vindicius, the people 
Bef i c Judged him worthy of that liberty he had ſecured to 
ob. the Romans; and beſide the privileges of a Roman ci- 
aft Con- tizen, gave him s 25000 Aſſes of braſs, (about 80l. 


3 And now, tho' the people had formerly decreed that 
Plutarch. the eſtates of the Tarquins ſhould be reſtored to them, 
p. 100. the Senate made no ſcruple to deſtroy their palace, and 
P. Hal. B diſtribute their lands among indigent citizens; the pub- 


5 287 lick only retaining a piece of ground (near the Campus 


Martius) which the King had uſurped, and added to his 
demeſnes. This piece of ground they conſecrated to 
Mars, and it became afterwards a common field, where 
the Roman youth exerciſed themſelves in running 
and wreſtling. But after this conſecration, the Romans 


f It is commonly thought, and is probable enough, this Latin 
phraſe, Vindicare in liberatem, had its riſe from the name of Vindi- 
cius, who was made free by the Conſul : But there are others, who 
will have it to be derived from the word Vindicta, which ſignifies a 
Wand, with which the Præ tor, whoſe office it was afterwards to 
grant freedoms, ſtruck the ſlave, whoſe maſter had a mind to ſet him 
at liberty. In order to reconcile theſe h it may be ſaid, that 
the Wand itſelf took its name from Vindicius, In the ceremony of. 
granting freedoms publickly, (for theſe were private ones, which 

were granted either by will or in the preſence of witneſſes) the maſ- 
ter preſented his ſlave to the Prætor, firſt holding him by the hand 
ard then quitting his hold, whence came the Latin word Manumiſ- 

io. Then, after giving him a little blow on the cheek, he preſented 
him to the Conſul or to the Præ tor, who gently with a wand, pro- 
neunced theſe words; Alto te liberum efſe more Quiritium. This 
ceremony being ended, the ſlave was regiſtered upon the roll of 
Freed-men. Then he was ſhaved, and put on the cap called p:/eus 
which was worn by the Romans upon certain days. In order to 
make the taking poſſeſſion of this kind of cap more ſolemn, it was per- 
formed in the temple of Feronia, the Goddeſs of the Freed- men. In 
one of theſe temples there was a ſtone ſeat, with this inſcription on 
it, Benemeriti Servi ſedeant, ſurgant liberi : and it is well known, 
that the Pileus was among the ancient Romans the ſign and ſymbol of 
liberty. At the death of Nero, the people appeared in the ſtreets 
with this cap on their heads. C. & K. 

g Livy ſays only, thata ſum of money was given to Vindicius. It 

is here fixed at five and twenty thouſand Aſſes of braſs ; becauſe Livy 
himſelf in B. 9. of his firſt Decad, bas obſerved, that the reward ap- 
pointed by law, for the flaves who ſhould diſcover conſpiracies, a- 
mounted to that ſum ; «s that for free-n;en did to an hundred thou- 
ſand. C. & K. 8 
ſcrupled 
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ſcrupled to houſe the corn which they found there ready Y. of R. 
reaped to their hands; fo that, with ſome trees, it was g. £4 


thrown into the Tiber, and the water being low, it 


ſtopped in the middle of the river, and began to form iſt Con- 
that fine iſland which was called 1 


ny temples had been built on it. 


4 TV. The ſeverity with which Brutus had treated 
his two ſons, greatly increaſed his authority, infomuch, 
that there was not a ſingle Roman who durſt for the 
future entertain a thought of bringing back Targurn. 
Collatinus on the contrary, by his weak conduct with 
regard to the conſpirators, had exaſperated the Romans, 
againſt him; his very name of Targuinius became an of- 


fence to them. Brutus obſerving this, and hating his col- 


legue, either on account of his relation to the Tarquins, or 
becauſe there was ſome reaſon to believe he ſecretly fa- 
voured them, or perhaps only becauſe he was of a charac- 


ter and temper different from his own, took advantage of 


the diſpoſition the people were in to get him depoſed.. In 


a numerous aſſembly, he made a ſpeech to them to this p. 284, & 
effect: If Romans, when you choſe two Conſuls, you 285. 
— 


could at the ſame time have united their ſentiments 
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and inclinations, there would have been no defect in 


the new government, and I ſhould: have had nothing 
more to wiſh. But it unfortunately happens, that 


there is as great a difference betwixt Co/latinus and 
me, as between a hatred of tyranny, and a love of 
tyrants. His affection for his deteſtable family, .makes 
him run all hazards to reſtore our oppreſſors; whilſt 
Iam profuſe of my own blood to ꝓreſerve the liberty 
of my country. Have not all - Collatinus's thoughts, 
and the whole ſtrength of his intereſt, been levelled 
at the deſtruction of that liberty, which his honour 
obliged him to defend? And you have hopes, he 
would defend it: but his ſoliciting you to reſtore the 


* Tyrants their eſtates, and the impunity with which 


he was going to diſmiſe the conſpirators, have diſco- 
vered his ſecret inclications and deſigns, What! 
Collatinus have I refuſed to ſpare my own children, 


and ſhall I ſpare you? A man, whoſe body only is 


"*% 9 | * with 


nſula ſacra, after ma- ſulihip. 
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Y.of F. L vith us, and whoſe foul and affections are with our 
enemies? A perfidious man, who would preſerve the 
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© betrayers of his country, and would deſtroy me for be- 
ing its zealous defender? No: far from ſhewing you 
« any indulgence, I declare you from this moment de- 
« poſed from the magiſtracy; and I command you to re- 
tire to ſome other city. As for yon, Romans, I ſhall 
« without delay aſſemble you by Centuries, that you 
may confirm, if you think good, the ſentence I have 
pronounced. You are free to chuſe whether to have 
* Collatinus or Brutus for your Conſul; but be aſſured 
of this, you cannot have bot. 
Theſe words raiſed ſo great a commotion among the 


5. P. 286. people, that they would ſcarce hear Collatiuus's defence: 


In vain did he reproach Brutus with betraying his friend, 
and defarr ig his Collegue; no attention was given to 
his invectives. At length, by virtue of his authofity as 
Conſul, he forbade the holding that aſſembly of which 
Brutus had ſpoken. But this prohibition incenſed the 
People yet more, ard they cried out to have their votes 
inſtantly taken. Collatinus was juſt going to be depoſed 
with ignominy, and banifhed by a publick decree, when 
his 6 S. Lucretius, deſired permiſſion of the 
Conſuls to ſpeak to the Aſſembly, and obtained it. 
He is ſaid to have been the firſt private man that ever 
made a ſpeech in the Cymitia. His age, and the re- 
membrance of Lucretia his daughter, gained him at- 
tention ; and he addreſſed himſelf firſt to his ſon- in- 
law. Tis in vain, Collatinus, to pretend, againſt the 
* will of the People, to continue in the Conſulſhip. You 
received it at firſt from them; and to them you ought - 
* now to refign it. As to the crimes of which you are 
* accuſed. you will more eaſily clear yourſelf by your 
future conduct, than by all your proteſtations, or by 
© any thing you can ſay. If the People judge it neceſ- 
© ſary for their tranquillity that you ſhould retire, do you 
* ſhew your regard and deference for the publick 
by acquiefcing in the publick fentiment. You ſhould 
* conſider that though with reſpect to all other crimes, 
it is only the actual commiſſion of them that is cog- 
| * nizable 
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ghninxable by the juſtice of a” nation; yet when treaſon V. of R. 
| © againſt the ſtate is but apprehended, and this upon Bel. . 0 
© never ſo ill grounds, it is held more prudent to guard 5. 
« againſt it, as an evil really impending, than to run iſt Con- 
the leaſt hazard of deſtruction by too much ſecu- ſulſhip. 
rity.” | | 1 
Then turning to Brutus, he preſſed him not to in- 
ſift on the 2 baniſhment of a collegue, who 
had fo happily joined with him in meaſures, which had 
procured the common liberty ; and he added, that if 
Collatinus would of his own accord diveſt himſelf of the 
Conſulſhip, and retire from Rome, not only time ought 
to be allowed him to remove his effects, but a preſent 
made him out of the publick treaſury, a mark of the 
People's good will, which might be a confolation to 
him under his misfortune. | 
This advice of Lucretius being received by the aſſem- p. 287 
bly with applaufe, Collatinus became ſenſible that he 
had no way left but to conform himſelf to it; therefore 
when he had invoked the Gods to be witneſſes of his 
innocence, and of the ingratitude of his relations and 
friends, he reſigned the Cynſulſbip. Brutus highly com- 
mended his wiſdom, and, to remove all ſuſpicion of his 
having any perſonal enmity to him, procured him a pre- 
ſent of a twenty talents out of the publick treaſury, to 
which he added five talents of his own, The place to 
which Collatinus choſe to retire was Lavinium where 
he lived in peace, and at laſt died of old age. 
Brutus, that he might not give the Romans any cauſe 
to ſuſpect that he intended to govern ſingly, and, un- 
der the name of Conſul, aimed at the authority of a 
King, immediately aſſembled the Centuries in the Cam- 
pus Martius, in order to proceed to the election of a new Pur. p. 
Conſul, to fill the place of Collatinus. The Suffrages of 100 
the People were in favour of Publius Valerius, a OP _— 
deſcendant of that noble Sabine, named Yalerius Vole-"" * 15 


— ³ Ü— ͥ . ³·ꝛꝛꝛ ³·-m.-- o 0 A 


a According to Dr. Arbuthnot, who reckons but 60 Mine toa Ta- 


lent, the 20 Talents amount 1038751. Sterling. Liwy repreſents Co/- 


latinus as reſigning before the conſpiracy, and Valerius as conſul 
when it was diſcovered... B. 2. c. 2, 3, 
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260 Te Roman His Tory. Book II. 
V. of R. ſus, to whom Plutarch (as was before « obſerved) gives 
Bee f C the honour of negociating the Peace between the Sabines 
0g. © and Romans, in Romulus's time. Publius had got himſelf 
iſt Con- a great name by the means of his wealth and elo- 
ſulſnip. quence; which latter he had, during Tarquin's reign, ge- 
p 126. nerouſly employ'd in the defence of Juſtice, as he had 
done his riches in the relief of the poor, to whom he was 

ever eaſy of acceſs. He was alſo remarkable for his fru- 

lity and temperance ; and in all parts of his conduct 

3 — his early years he diſcovered ſuch ſurprizing wiſ- 

dom, that he ſeemed to have been born a Philoſopher. 

The two conſuls, equally eminent for their love of the 
publick good, began their joint adminiftration, by paſ- 

ſing a law which granted a general Amneſty to all thoſe 

who had followed the fortune of the Tarquins, provid- 

ed they returned to the city within twenty days; and 

this brought back a great number of excellent ſubjects 

to Rome. e 5 77" i 

Liv. B. 1. F. V. HOWEVER, nothing could fo far diſcourage 
c. 0. the dethroned King, as to make him quit the Hope of 
recovering the Kingdom by force. He went about, ſolicit- 

ing the neighbouring Nations, and engaged the Yerentes 

and Tarquinienſes to unite their forc*s in ſupport of 

his catiſe, The firſt were moved to it by the hopes of 
regaining what they had loft in their former wars with 

Rome, having now at their head a Reman General of 

known courage and ability, And as for the Tarqui- 

menſes, the conſiderations of name and blood, and the 

glory of having a man of their own. Nation King of 

Rome, were to them ſufficient inducements. Theis al- 

lies took the field and entered the Roman territory. 

The Conſuls without delay marched out their troops to 

meet them; Brutus commanded the horſe, and Hale- 

D Hat Tius the foot drawn up in a ſquare battallion. The two 
Liv. armies being in fight of each other, Brutus advanced 
Val. Max. with his cavalry at the ſame time that Aruns, one of 
Plut Popl. Tarquin's ſons, was coming forward at the head of the 
p. %% enemy's horſe, the King himſelf following with the le- 


14. uy gions. Aruns ro ſooner diſcovered Brutus attended by 
p. 289. the Lifors, but, all inflamed with rage, he cried out, 


There 


C 


J. . at A Edges * 


Lo, ey LP r 8 


==} 
wt 


There he is, that enemy, who has baniſhed us from V. of R. 
© our native country! See how gallanily he rides adorn- Bef 7 c 
ed with all the enfigns of my father's dignity! Now 568. 
aid me, ye Gods, the avengers of injured Kings!“ 1ſt Con- 
This ſaid, he inſtantly ſet ſpurs to his horſe, making ſulſhip. 
directly at the Conſul, who perceiving his deſign made 


no leſs ſpeed to meet him. Blindly following the dic- 
tates of hatred ard paſſion, and regardless of ſelf- pre- 


ſervation, they ruſhed on to the encounter, and with 
their larces ran each other through the body. They 
both fell dead from their horſes; and the death of 
theſe Generals was the prelude to the- battle. Never 
was the ſucceſs of an engagement more dubious; for 


when the night put an end to it, it was not known 


in either camp which ſide had gained the victory, or 
which had loſt the greater number of men. A report Lisp, B. 


was ſpread, that a voice had been heard out of the 2;, © 
wood Arfia, declaring the Romans conquerors ; a ſtra- 
tagem probably of Falerius. Be that as it will, it is 


7. 
Plut. ibid, 


certain that their enemies, very ſoon after the action, 


left their camp in confuſion, diſbanded, and returned 


into their own country. And it is ſaid, that Falerius, 
remaining maſter ot the field of battle, cauſed the ſlæin 
to be numbered, and then found that the Hetrurians 
had loſt 11300 men, and the Romans only 11299. 
Rome was inconſolable for the loſs of Bratus; a hero 
who had reſtored liberty to his country, cemented it 


with the blood of his children, and died. in defending it D Hat.'p. 


againſt the tyrant. The firſt funeral honours were paid 29“ 
him in the camp; but, the next day after Yalerius's 
triumph, the corpſe was brought into the Forum ina 


magnificent litter, and then YLalerius gave Rome the 


firſt example of thoſe funeral orations, which were 


ever after made in praiſe of great men. The Ladies Liv. B. 2. 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion. To they e. 7. 
their reſpect for the avenger of their ſex's honour, they 
mourned for him a whole year, as if they had loſt a 
common father, | 121 | 
VI. AS Valerius, for ſome reaſons, deferr'd con- D. Ep. 
vering the Centuries for the election of a new Conſul, 292. 
: | e this 
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Y. of R. this delay began to raiſe a diſtruſt, as if it were owing 
Bef. 7 © fo ambitious deſigns, a jealouſy which ſeemed to be in 
Fes. ſome meaſure authoriſed by his then building a fine 
iſt Con- houſe on the ſteep part of the hill Palatinus, which over- 
ſulſhip. Jook*d the Horum. The people conſidered it as a cita- 

del, whence the new Monarch might command the 


Livy, B. a. city. But when Valerius was informed of the uneaſi- 


Fla: Pops, nes, he ordered the workmen to go the very next 
p. 102, night and pull down the fabrick to the ground; and 
calling the people together as ſoon as it was day, he 
expoſtulated with them about their unjuſt ſuſpicions, 
and bid them go ſee the ruins of his houſe : He then 
told them he would fix his habitation in the valley, that 
from the top of the hill, where he had intended to 
dwell, they might cruſh him with ſtones, if he conti- 
nued to be the object of their jealouſy. This ſaid, he 
ordered the Comitia to aſſemble for the election of a 
new Conſul, in which he left them entirely free; and 
they choſe Lucretius, the father of the unfortunate Lu- 
cretia. The people as they came out of the Comitia, 
being aſhamed of having ſuſpected Valerius, compli- 
mented him with a large ground- plot, in an agreeable 
place, and there they built him a houſe 13 5 
The new Conſul died in a few days after his promo- 
| tion, ſo that Valerius was once more ſole Governor. 
D. Hal. B. And now the ſenfible proofs which, in the interval be- 
$. P. 292. tween the death of Lucretius, and the election of ano- 
Te B. 2. ther Collegue, he gave the people of his zeal for their 
Blu ; Pop), intereſt, gained him the ſurname of Pophicola, or Popu- 
p. 102. lar; they called him by no other ever after. He order- 
| ed the Axes, which were ſo apt to ſtrike terror, to be 
taken out of the Faſces; and commanded the Lic- 


tors to lower theſe in the aſſemblies of the People, by 


way of homage to their ſovereignty, And this was a 

kind of introduction to a law, enacted while he was 

ſole Conſul, whereby an accuſed perſon was allowed to 

Plus. ibid. appeal to the People from the judgment of the magi- 
100. ſtrates. Another law was made, exempting artificers, 
widows, and old men (who had no children to relieve 

them) from paying tribute, A third law, tho' = | who 

cnbed 
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ſcribed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the orders of the Con- V. of K. 


ſuls, yet limited the penalty for diſobedience to the va- 


244. 
lus of five oxen and two rams (probably pieces of mo- 3 4 = 
© ney with thoſe figures ſtampt upon them.) And, to re- i Con- 
move all manner of ſuſpicion of his having the leaſt ſulſhip. 


thoughts of tyranny. Foplicola publiſhed a fourth de- 
cree, making it lawful to kill, without waiting for a le- 
gal condemuation, any perfon who ſhould aim at be- 
ing maſter of the liberty of his fellow-citizens, and fo 
likewiſe in the caſe of uſurping a publick office without 
| the People's conſent: The aſſaſſin was to be declared 


innocent, provided he brought proof of the ill deſigns of 
him he had ſfain | ED COU 

. Poplicola would not take upon him the keeping of the 
publick money, raiſed to defray the expences of war; 
but cauſed it to be depoſited in the temple of Saturn d; 
and by his advice, the people appointed two per- 


« Livy repreſents theſe laws as made before the election of Lucre- 
tius to the Conſulſhip. B. 2. c. 8. ̃ 5 
d The publick treaſury was called rarium; becauſe at firſt no- 
thing was lodged in it but zn/ffampred braſs, which went by weight, 
and which was called A. rude, Afterwards ſtamped pieces of brats 
were lodged there, which were called Z#5:graye, or As leve, nc- 
cording to the different weight of the ſeveral coins. This treafure 
had been kept at the houſes of the Kings and Confuls, till the time of 
Poplicolaz, who removed it to the teniplie of Saturn, which was ſitua- 
ted at the foot of the hill Saturnius, of the Capitol. Tnafter-times, 
the publick treaſury was divided into two branches; the one was cal- 
led, The Common Treaſury, or Ararium wulgare, the other was 
called, The Sacred Treaſury, or Ararium Sandius; in which the 
Aurum viceſimarium was reſerved, fbr the extraordinary occaſions of 
the commonwealth. But of this in its proper place. | 
According to Plutarch, there vrere no Quæſtòrs in Rome, till Pop- 
licela's time; and this office was originally a branch of thatof the Con- 
ſuls. But Ulpian pretends, on the contrary, and quotes ſeveral au- 
thors for it, that there were Quæſtors even in Tullius Hoſtilius s time. 
It was therefoxe to be obſerved that the name of Quæſtors among 
the Romans, had two different ſignifications. Sometimes it fignifiel 
Commiſſioners, by whom capital:crimes were copniztble, and ſome - 
times Magiſtrates who were put in commiſſion for getting in the public 
money, Ulpian might freak of the former ſort 5 as being 
in the time of the Kings, and Plutarch of the other ſort, which was 
introduced by Poplicolu in the time of the commonwealth. Theſe 
. os were choſen by the people aſſembled in Comif fia. 


ſons, 


1 — 
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V. of R. perſons, elected out of the ſenate, to take the charge 


Bef 7 © Of it. Theſe officers they afterwards called Quæſtors. 


$08. The firſt perſons choſen to this office were P. Yeturius 
1ſt Con- and M. Minutius, | : 


fullhip. When Poplicola had by theſe regulations done all he 


deſired towards diminiſhing the Conſular authority, he 

aſſembled the People in the Campus Martius, for the 
election of a new Conſul, to be his Collegue; and the 
choice fell upon Horatius Pulvillus, n 


* 


Gi I e 


F. I. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and T. Lu- 
cretius appointed to be his Collegue, Porſena, King of | 


Cluſium in Hetruria, ſends a threatning embaſſy to 


Rome, The Romars-chuſe Poplicola Conſul a third | 


time, and give bim Horatius Pulvillus 5 a Collegue, 
F. II. Porſena in conjunction with ſome of the Latine 
ſtates, marches an army into the neighbourhood of Rome. 


The remarkable bravery of Horatius Cocles, F. III. 


The deſperate enterpriſe, and wonderful reſolution of 
Mucius Scævola. Porſena, intimidated by the courage 
of the Romans, defiſte from his demand of having the 
baniſbed Kin reftored, He makes a truce with the 
Romans, - who refer it to his judgment, whether they 
ſhall reflore to Tarquin his paternal eſtate or not, The 
adventure of Clælia during the pleadings, Porſena re- 
nounces the cauſe of Tarquin entirely, and makes a 
peace with the Romans. 4. IV. The temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus 1c conſecrated. Sp. Lartius and T. 
Herminius choſen Confuls, The Romans fhew their 
gratitude to Porſena. e 


V. of R. T* a few months after the promotion of Horatius, 


Bef 7 CA the firſt year of the Conſular power expired, and 


co7. then the Romans thought fit, becauſe of the preſent 


2d Con- critical ſituation of their affairs, to chuſe Popiicola again; 


fulſhip. and with him they joined T. Lucretius, the brother of 
D. Hal. B. the famous Lucretia. Theſe began their adminiſtra- 
5. p. 293, tion by reviving the old inſtitutions of King Servius 

| 1 8 Tullius, 


. ²˙ . ̃ —ͤ 91988. ̃ é ꝗ . ]. 
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Tullins, the Cenſus and the Luſtrum, and they found V. of R. 
the number of Romans citizens, at or ou the age of 


puberty, to be 130000. As a war from the Laune 


peared, after the death of Brutus, in favour of the 

a The learned differ about the perſons whoſe names were given in 
upon each Roman Cenſus. Some will have it, that in this multitude, 
all the Roman citizens were comprehended, without excepting their 


wives, children, widows, . orphans, or pupils. But is it credible, that 


the commonwealth, when Rome was become the capital of the world, 
ſhould reckon but three hundred, four hundred, and never ſo much 
as five hundred thouſand citizens, in all the Roman territory, and in 


the whole extent of the municipal towns? For we don't find that the 


moſt numerous Cenſus ever exceeded five hundred thouſand, for 
above ſeven hunered years together. Others think that the number 
mentioned by the Greek and Latin authors, comprehended only the 
heads of families, But this opinion can't be ſupported. For, not to 
ſay that it cannot be reconciled with the account the hiſtorians give 
us, we ſhall never be perſuaded, that under the Conſulſhip of Vale- 
rius, for inſtance, the Roman ſtate, which was confined within narrow 
limits, and extended little farther than the walls of Rome, ſhould be 
able to reckon up a hundred and thirty thouſand heads of families; 
and conſequently, ſeveral millions of ſouls, including children, ſlaves, 
widows, orphans, pupils, ſtrangers, tc. whoſe names were not tak- 
en down in the Cenſus, It is therefore more reaſonable. to conclude, 
with Fabius Pictor, as quoted by Livy, that none but thoſe who were 
able to bear arms, were included in this reckoning ; i. e. thoſe only 
who were above ſeventeen years of age, and under forty-ſix. Thus 
we are to underſtand, Dion. Hal. when, ſpeaking of this fifth Roman 
Cenſus, he ſays, that the number of thoſe who were arrived to the 
age of puberty, i vn, amounted to an hundred and thirty thouſand 
men. He ſpeaks in much the ſame manner, whenever he mentions 
the Cenſus, always excepting the women, children, orphans, handy- 
craftſmen, ſlaves, and people of mean trades, and low condition of 
life, who in earlier times of the Republick were excluded from the 
Roman militia z as we are informed by credible authors. And in 
ſhort, if we do but conſider, that at the end of Romwlus's reign, the 
Roman army conſiſted of forty-ſix thouſand foot, and very near a thou- 
ſand horſe, it will not appear at all ſurprizing, that Rome, which 
was now become more powerful, and better peopled, ſhould be able 
to raiſe an hundred and thirty thouſand men ; eſpecially ſince the in- 
habitants of Alba aud the other cenquered cities, had removed thi- 
ther, . & N. 75 

| Tarquius, 


Bef. J. C. 


quarter was what the Romans at this time chiefly ap- zd Con- 
prehended, the Conſuls at a great expence fortify d ſulſhip. 
Sinquirinum, or Sigliuria, an important poſt on that fide. . Hal. 
However the firſt of the neighbouring powers that ap- 5-P+293 
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b by - um in. Hetruria. He ſent a haughty and threateni 


A2 Con- the Targuins, or to give them back their eſtates. 
ſulſhip. firſt they abſolutely refuſed, and as to the ſecond, it 
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Y. of R. Targuins, was Porſena, a potent Prinee, King of Clu- 


* 


embaſly to the Romans, requiring them either to recal 


1 


The 


anfwered, that it was impracticable: a part of thoſe 
eſtates having been conſecrated to Mars, and the reſt 
divided among indigent people, from whom they could 
not be recovered. | | 85 
While the Romans were employ'd in preparations for 
a brave defence, the time came for electing new Con- 
ſuls, and then Pop/icola was choſen a third time, and | 
with him Horatius Pulvillus, who had before been a 
8 few months in that office. OS tet 

Y. of R. F. Il. PORSENA, attended by his fon Aruns and 
NS pa the exiles, marched towards Rome with a formidable ar- 
oh my, and was joined by a confiderable body of Latines, 
3d Con- under the command of Mamilius, Tarquin the Proud's 
ſulſhip. ſon-in-law. The Conſuls upon their approach made 
D. Hal. p. the peaſants carry their effects into ſtrong holds, and 
94. they endeavoured to ſecure the hill Janiculum which 
Livy B. 2. gyerlooked Rome, and was its only fortification on that 
© 9- fide the Tiber. And, to keep the populace in temper 
and ſpirit, the Senate made ſeveral agreeable regulati- 
ons with reſpect to taxes and proviſions, and took great 
care to provide for their ſubſiſtence during the War; 
they ſent to ſeveral parts of Campania, and even to 
Cume, to fetch corn, which was afterwards fold to the 
common People at low rates, leſt the want of bread 
ſhould tempt them to purchaſe it with the common li- 
berty, and open the gates of Rome to Tarquin. Nay, the 
Senators, at the ſame time that they taxed themſelves 
higher than any others, would lay no umpoſt on the 
common people during the war ; following this generous 
and equitable maxim, That the lower ſort paid tri- Þ 
© bute enough to the Commonwealth by bringing up 

e children who would in time be able to defend it.“ 

In a word, the Romans were all ſenſible of the differ- | 
once of the preſent government from the former, and 
all equally folicitous to avoid ſervitude, fo that 7 — 
| cor 
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cord reigned in Rome even in the time of a famine, with Y. of R. 

which it was grievouſly afflicted before the end of this, fc 

war. „ | | 306. 
Por ſena ſoon diſplay'd his banners along the Tiber. 3d Con- 

His firſt attack was upon the fort of the Janiculum, fulſhip, 

and he drove the Romans out of it. Upon this, the P. * . 

Conſuls made all their troops paſs the river, and drew <q * 

them up in order of battle to defend the bridge: and Livy, B. 2. 

Porſena advanced to EN gage them. The victory wasc- 10. 

for a long time doubtful ; but M. Valerius ( Poplicola's 

brother) and . Lucretius who were at the head of the 

left wing, being both unfortunately wounded, and car- 

ried out of the field, a general terror ſeized the Roman 

army, The bridge SubVecrus was in a moment covered 

with runaways, who ſtrove to gain the city. Horatius 

Cocles (nephew of Horatius the Conſul) being joined by 

Sp. Lartius and 7. Herminius, (who had commanded 

the right wing) theſe three gallant men, to hinder the 

enemy from purſuing the Romans, poſted themſelves at - 

the entrance of the bridge, and for a long time bravely 

defended it. The defenſive arms of Lartius and Her- 

minius being at length broken, they retired ; Horatius 

deſiring them to adviſe the Conſuls, from him, to cut 

the bridge at the other end. Then for a while he ſuſ- 

tamed alone the attack of the enemy. The heaps of 

dead bodies which had fallen by the hands of the three 

heroes, formed a kind of rampart for him againſt cloſe 


| aſſaults, and with his buckler he covered himſelf from 
the miſſive weapons thrown at him. At length being 


wounded in the thigh, and the ſignal being given that 

the bridge was almoſt broken down, he leapt into the 

river, and ſwam acroſs it through a ſhower of darts. 

Thus Cycles ſaved the Republick from ruin; and the D. Hal. p. 
Romans being ſenſible of it, erected a ſtatue of braſs to 296. 
him in the temple of Vulcan. They gave him likewiſe 
as much land as he himſelf, with one yoke of oxen, 
could plough in one day: and each of the inhabitants 
of Rome, to the number of 300000, gave him the va- 
lue of as much food as each conſumed in a day. 
But notwithſtanding all this, becauſe he had loſt one 


eye, 
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Y. of R. eye, and from his wounds continued lame the remain- 
1 2 7 c ing part of his life, theſe defects prevented his ever 
* being elected to the Conſulſhip, or to any military com- 
3d Con- mand. | Ny MS 1 1 1 
fulſhip. Though the city was not intirely inveſted, but had 
D. Hal. p. ſeveral avenues open, it was very difficult to find pro- 
297. viſions for ſo great a number of inhabitants, as could 
: hardly ſubſiſt there in time of peace; and a famine be- 
an to be ſeverely felt. Porſena, having notice of it, 
Fas he Romans word, that, if they would receive their 
old maſters, he would furniſn them with proviſions ; to 
which they returned this anſwer, ©* that hunger was a 
© leſs evil than ſlavery and oppreſſion.! N 
Livy, B. F. III. NEVERTHELESS Rome was almoſt 
2. Cc. 12. „wearied out with this long ſiege, when Mucius Cordus, 
106. A young Roman of noble birth, deſired permiſſion of the 
Bien. Hal. Conſuls and Senate to croſs the Tiber, and go into the 


vice of his country; and he begged, as his only re- 
compence, that, in caſe he fell in the dangerous enter- 
priſe, his zeal might not be buried 1n oblivion, but pro- 
claimed after his death. The Conſuls and Senate hav- 
ing encouraged him to undertake any thing in the pre- 
ſent exigence, he dreſſed himſelf in an Hetrurian ha- 
bit, and, with a ponyard hid under his clothes, left the 
city. As he ſpoke the language of the Hetrurians per- 
fectly well, he eaſily got into their camp, and made 
his way quite to the King's tent. It happened. to be 


Porſena's ſecretary, magnificently dreſſed, was fitting 
on the ſame tribunal with the King, giving audience, 
and receiving petitions. Mucius miſtook him for the 
King himſelf, leaped upon the tribunal, and with one 


He then attempted to eſcape, but was ſeized, and 


* crable villain, ſaid the King, who art thou, whence 
comeſt thou? Who are thy accomplices?? Mucius, 
with a haughty look, that ſtruck more terror than it 
expreſſed fear, anſwered, * that his name was Carus 

3  Mucrns ; 


B.s.p.298. enemy's camp, there to attempt ſomething for the ſer- 


the day on which the troops were reviewed and paid. 


ſtroke of his ponyard laid him dead at the King's feet. 
brought back to the preſence of Por ſena. Thou exe- 


2 . 


E wiſe | HET 7 YT, 
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« Mucius; that he was a Roman; and that Roman bra- L. of R. & 
very made him capable of attempting whatever man Bel. © 7. 8 
could do, and of ſuffering whatever man could en- 033 
© dure.” Por/ena filled with amazement at his anſwer, zd Con- 
was yet more aſtoniſhed when he ſaw him with a ſteady fulſhip, | 
countenance, and a look which teſtified his inward 
rage for having miſſed his aim, thruſt his right hand 
into à pan of burnicg coals, and there let it broil, with- 
out ſhewirg any ſigns of pain. The King's reſentment 
changed wholly into admiration ; he granted him life 
and liberty, and even. reſtored him the dagger with 
Which he had deſigned to ſtab him; and becauſe Mu- 
cius, having now loſt the uſe of his right hand, took 
jt with his left, he had thence the ſuraame of Scævola, 


Chap I. 


3. 6. left handed. NE PER oP ON 
' The Roman was no leſs ſurpriſed at the King's ge- 
neroſity than the King had been at his intrepid bold- 
neſs: However, he had the preſence of mind to invent 
a' ſtory for the ſervice of his country. He pretended 
to be moved by the King's good geſs to diſcover to him 
a ſecret, which, he ſaid, no torments could have ex- 
torted from him : * That three hundred young Romans, 
all as reſolute as himſelf, and who were diſperſed in 
the Hetrurian camp, had bound themſelves by the 
* moſt ſacred oaths, to attempt his life one after ano- 
„ther, at the like hazard as he had done.“ This dif- 
courſe ſtruck Hy ſena once more with terror, and hav- 
ing ordered Mucius to withdraw, he called a council to 
deliberate upon the beſt means to preſerve himſelf from 
the dangers with which he was threatened, His ſon __. 
Aruns, a great admirer of the Roman virtue, adviſed P. Hal.B 
him to render all precautions needleſs; by concluding. a5 P. 3995+ 
peace with the Romans, The King readily liſtened to — 
this propoſal, and the more readily as the Romans, in 
a- {ally out of the town, had deſtroyed a great many 
of his troops; which occaſioned a murmuring ia the 
camp: Deputies were ſent to Rome, who had orders 
not to mention the recalling of the Targuins, but only 
to inſiſt on a reſtitution of their eſtates, or an equiva- 
lent; and as to What concerned the Hetrurian nation, 
Vol“. I. 33550 . 
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== The Roman HisTory. Book IT. 
Y. of R. to require the Romans to reinſtate the Veientes in the 


Ber f C poſſeſſion of ſeven villages taken from them in former 
. ; i : 
505. Wars. Poplicola, zealous to have the people relieved in 
3d Con- their miſery, prevailed with the Senate to comply with 
lulſhip. theſe conditions: but the people themſelves refuſed -to 
| conſent to the firſt article, till Po ſena had heard, their 
cauſe pleaded againſt the Tarquins; and to his arbitra- 
tion they left it. As to the ſecond, they readily agreed 
to it, and offered hoſtages to ſecure its performance. 
A truce beirg made, the Romans deputed ſome of 
the Senators to plead their cauſe before the Hetrurian 
King, and, at the ſame time, ſent ten young virgins, 
and as many boys, of the beſt families in Rome, for 
Plut. Vit. hoſtages : but then the Targuins refuſed to admit Por- 
Popl. p. -ſena for a judge between them and the Romans. The 
. King however reſolved to inform himſelf in the affair, 
and made his Son Aruns his aſſociate for the hearing 
and deciding it. The Roman deputies had ſcarce be- 
PD. Hal B gun to open the cauſe, when the proceeding was inter- 
5. p. 302 rupted by news brought, that the young women, given 
Plu t. Ibid. as hoſtages, bad ventured to ſwim acroſs the Tiber, and 
P. 107. were returned to Rome. They had been permitted to 
bathe in the river; where the famous Clælia, (one of 
the number) happening to turn her eyes towards her 
native city, took a longing to go back to it. Away ſhe 
ſwims, the reſt follow her, and they all get ſafe to the 
oppolite ſhore b. When the truth of the matter was 
known, it ſerved only to encreaſe the eſteem, which 
Porſena and Aruns had for the Roman bravery. But in 
the mean time Poplicola was very uneaſy at the return 
of the young women, among whom was his own 
daughter Valeria. He diſpatched a deputation to the 
Heirurian camp, to excule the folly of the girls, and 
with a promiſe to ſend them back, Mamilius and the 
| Targitins having notice of this, prepared an ambuſh to 
ſurprize them on the road; and when the Roman maids, 
under the guard of a few horſemen, were almoſt at the 
gates of Porſena's camp, they appeared on a ſudden 


b Livy adds, that they paſſed the River through a ſhower of He- 
trurian darts. | | | 


with 


* 
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with a aa a pg eg 457 _ fell with fury 57 4 
upon the weak convoy. Poplicola had by fortune : 
= himſelf at the head of the Roman troop aſtaneg __ 8 
the attack of the enemy with incredible valour, while zd Con- 
his daughter Yaleria, exceedingly terrified, rode full fulſhip. 
ſpeed to the Herrurian camp, and gave notice of the 
danger her father was in; and then Aruns, with a great 

body of cavalry, flying to his relief, the aſſailants were 

ſoon routed. Ton Hs 

This attempt of the Targuins greatly diſpleaſed Por- 

ſena, and gave him a ſtrong ſuſpicion of the badneſs of 

their cauſe. He ſummoned the chief officers of his army, 

and, in their preſence, heard the complaints of the Ro- 

mans; who enlarged on all the crimes committed by 

their tyrants, from the aſſaſſination of King Servius, to 

the violence committed on the chaſte Lucretia. The 
Hetrurians were filled with horror; and Por/ena, re- 
nouncing all alliance with the Tarquins and Mamilius, 
ordered them to leave his camp. He then commanded 


; the ten young virgins to be brought before him, and 
to enquired who was the firſt author of their enterprize. 
of Clzln, with a fearleſs air, confeſſed, that ſhe alone was 
er guilty, and that ſhe had emboldened the reſt by her 
ae advice. The King, as much ſurprized with her ſtea- 
he dineſs, as with her courage, addreſſed himſelf to her 
As in a gracious manner, extolled her adventure above the 
ol bravery of Horatius, and the intrepidity of Muctus, 
in and made her a preſent of a fine horſe with ſumptuous 
rn furniture. After this he concluded a peace with the 
Vn | Romans, reſtored them all their hoſtages, and told the 
he Conſul, that he looked upon the Roman probity as the P. V p. 
ad. beſt gurantee of the treaty. „ 303. 
he And now Porſena being to return to Cluſium, ſigna- > B. 2. 
to lized his departure from the neighbourhood of Rome by 7 ” Pop / 
Is, an act of Hberality, which the noble manner of it made 10). 
he the more agreeable to the Romans. He ordered his 
en | Hetrurians to leave behind them their tents furniſhed *+ 
_ with all forts of proviſions, and other valuable effeas, 
and to carry nothing away with them but their arms. 
th Kome was hereby much relieved in her wants; and the 


2 " Romans, 


. E 


r 
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Bet 7 g any effects belonging to the publick were to be ſold, 
5b. of proclaiming them by a herald, in the following 


3d Con- words, Theſe are Porſena's goods; the intention of which 
ſulſhip. was, to preſerve the memory of that Prince's kindneſs, 
and it alfo ſignify'd, that the effects expos'd to ſale 
would be ſold cheap. More than this; the Scnate {et 
up a brazen ſtatue of the King near the Cnutium, and 
ſent an embaſſy to him with a preſent of a throne, a 
ſcepter, a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe e. | 
d. IV. WHEN, after the departure of Forſena, the 
Nomans had rewarded thoſe” who had behaved them—- 
ſelves well in the ſiege, and particularly Mucius Scæ vola, 
to whom they gave a large piece of ground, and erected 
a ſtatue, their next care was to ſhew their gratitude to 
the Gods, by ſome publick act of religion. The tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus, tho' finiſhed, had pot yet 
been conſecrated. It naturally belonged to one of the 
Conſuls to perform the ceremony; and it muſt prove 
an immortal honour to whoever ſhould do it. Had the 
clection of the conſecrator been in the people, Foplicola 
vould urdoubtedly have carried it: but it was the Se- 
nate's right to romipate the man; and they being 
grown envious, and jealous of Poplicola, ſent him upon 
u flight expedition, and his abſence, commiſſioned 
his Collegue to dedicate 4 the temple. We are told, 
r N A that 


D. Hi. p. 


303. 


Pp. 304 
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Tpheſe prefehts being of che ſame kind with\ thoſe which the 

* See B. 1. Hetrurians are repreſented to have ſent * to Tarquin the Elder by way 
c. 6.33. of recog i 455 his Sovereignty over them, as a people ſubdued, give good 
| ground to bejieve, that For ſena took Rome, and totally ſubjugated the 
Romans, Tacitus ſpeaks of it as a thing well known, that 4% e city 
ſurrendered\te-Potfena: Sedem Fevis Optimi Maximifthe capitol] au- 

ſpicato a Maj pribus pignus imperii conditam, quam non Porſena Dr- 

DITA URBBE,negque Galli capta temerare potuiſſent, Ic. L. 3. c. 72. 

Hiſt. And Hliny ſays, that in the treaty which Porſena granted the 

© Romans, an expteſs ſlipulation is found, that they ſhould make no uſe 

of iron but for the buſineſs of agriculture. In fetere quod expulſi 

Regib us, populo Romano dedit Por ſena, nominatim comprehenſum in- 

_ wenimus, ne ferro niſi in agricultura uterentur, L. 34. c. 14. ; 

d 'The honour of dedicating a temple was a mark of diftinCtion, 
which the great men of Rome earneſtly ſolicited.” © This office, 1 
| | 1 | eallie 
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that juſt as Horatius was beginning, at the door of itz V. of R 
to pronounce the form of conſecration, Poplicola's bro- 5 IS 5 
ther Marcus, who had watched his opportunity, cried l we 
out, Thy ſon, O Conſul, hes dead in the, camp ;* zu Con- 
The thing was falſe, but he hoped by theſe words to ſulſhip. 
avert him from his purpoſe. Horatius, without ſhew! age 
| | \* ; © 


earlieſt times of the Commonwealth, belonged to him of the two 
Conſuls, whom the Senate thould appoint, Afterwards the People 
aſſembled by Tribes named the Conſecrator. At length the right of 
nomination was again ia the Senate, and this even in the time of the 
Roman Emperors, | The dedication of a temple was a ſolemn feſtival, 
accompanied with extraordinary rejoicings. The altars were then 
adorned with flowers and garlands; ſacrifices were offered up, and 
hymns ſung to inftruments. The Miugiſtrate who was to preſide at 
the ceremony, gave the college of the Pont ifices notice of the day of 
the dedication. He ſummoned the rs fav Maximus to appear at 
the temple, and pronounce the words of conſecration : after whom, 
this magiſtratz repeated them, word for word, with his hand upon the 


ſide-poſt of the door of the temple. He was obliged to be extremely 


exact in doing it. A ſyllable forgotten, or ill-pronounced, gave the 
people an alarm, and they thought it an inauſpicious omen to the con- 
ſecrator. Therefore Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus, who had an 
impediment in his ſpeech, was ſeveral months learning to articulate the 
word Opifera. It was not lawful to appear at this ſolemnity in mourn» 
ing, but only in white clothes. = „„ 

The name of the magiſtrate who performed the ceremony of the 
conſecration, was uſually inſcribed on the frontiſpiece of the Temple, 
Thus far F. Cat. and Rouille. | | Os „ ; 

It may be proper here to take notice once for all of the general 
names by which the places ſet apart for divine worthip are called in 
ancient authors. 9% es Nl 

Templum was a place which had not been only dedicated to ſome 
Deity, but withal formally conſecrated by the Augurs. 5 

Ades Sacre, were ſuch as wanted that conſecration; which if they 
afterwards received, they changed their names to temples, Vid. A. 
Cell. E.. e. 7. | 55 

Delubrum, according to Servius, was a place that under one roof 
comprehended ſeveral Deities. 


Adicula is only a diminutive, and ſigniſies no more than a little 
Ades. pn, - | | | 
Sacellum may be derived the ſame way from Ædes Sacra. Feſtus. 
tells us, 'tis a place ſacred to the Gods, without a roof. Ken, Anlig. 
Twere endleſs (adds Mr. Kennet) to reckon up but the bare names 
of all the temples we meet with in authors. The moſt celebrated on 
all accounts were, the Capitol and the Pantheon. 


2 3 : The | 
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V. of R. the leaſt emotion, only anſwered, © Then caſt the body 


* where you pleaſe, I admit not of mour ning, and 


iſhed 


The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was the effect of a 


vow made by Targuinius Priſcus in the Sabine war (a). But he had 
ſcarce laid the foundations before his death. His nephew, (fon, or 
grandſon] Taygquin the Proud, finiſhed it with the ſpoils. taken from 
the neighbouring nations (4). But upon the expulſion of the Rp. 
the conſecration was performed by Horatius the Conſul cc. The 


ſtructure ſtood on a high ridge, taking in four acres of ground. The 


front was adorned with three rows of pillars, the other ſides with 
two (d). The aſcent from the ground was by an hundred ſteps (eg. 


The prodigious gitts and ornaments, with which it was at ſeveral 


times endowed, almoſt exceed belief, Suetonius (, tells us, that Aus 


guſtus gave at one time two thouſand pound weight of gold: and in 


Jewels and precious ſtones, to the value of five hundred ſeſterces. 
Livy and Pliny (g) ſurprize us with accounts of the brazen threſholds, 
the noble pillars that Sy/la removed hither from Athens our of the 


temple of Jupiter Olympus ; the gilded roof, the gilded ſhields, and 


thoſe of ſolid filver; the huge veſſels of filyer, holding three mea» 
ſures; the golden chariot, &c. This temple was firſt conſumed by 


fire in the Marian war, and then rebuilt by Sy//a; who dying before 
the dedication, lett that honour to Quintus Catulus. This too was 
demoliſhed in the Vitellian ſedition. Veſpaſian undertook a third, | 


which was burnt down about the time of his death. Domitian raiſed 
the laſt and moſt glorious of all; in which the very gilding amounted 
to twelve thouſand talents (). On which account Fluterch (i) hath 
obſerved of that Emperor, that he was like Midas, defirous of turn- 
ing every thing into gold. There are very little remains of it at pre- 
ſeat ; yet enough to make a Chriſtian church (40. | 
The Pantheon wit built by Marcus Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus 


Ceſar ; and dedicated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to Mars and Venus, 


or more probably, to all the Gods in general, as the very name (94 f 
Ten mailen ex) implies. The ſtructure, according to Fabricius (I. 
is an hundred and forty feet high, and about the ſame breadth. 
Bur a later Author hath encreaſed the number of feet to an hundred 
and fifty eight. The roof is curiouſly vaulted, void places being left 


here and there for the greater ſtrength, The rafters were pieces of 
braſs of forty feet in length. There are no windows in the whole 


edifice, only a round hole at the top of the roof, which ſerves very 
well for the admiſſion of the light. Diametrically under is cut a cu- 
rious gutter to receive the rain. The walls on the inſide are either 


(4) Liv. lib. 1. (4) Ibid. (c) Plutarch in Poplicol. (d) Diony/. 
Halicar. (e) Tacitus. (J) In Auguſt. cap. 30. (g) Liv. lib. 10, 
35, 38. Pliny, lib. 33, &c. () Plutarch in Poplicold. (i) Ibid. 
(#) Fabric. Roma, cap. 9. (1) Ibid. 4 N 
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finiſhed the conſecration. Thus Poplicola, in the cloſe V. of R. 

of his third Conſulſhip, received a ſenſible mortification:,, 24%; _ 

| n e | Bef. F.C: | 

BY 4 | | | And 506. If 
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ſolid marble, or incruſted (). The front on the outſide was covered 
with brazen plates gilt, the top with ſilver plates, which are now 
changed to lead (n). The gates were braſs, of extraordinary work 
and bignels (9). | | | F 
The temple is ſtill ſtanding with little alteration, beſides the loſs of 
the old ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtian Church by Po 
Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil () hath it, by Boniface IV.) 
Dedicated to St. Mary, and all Saints, tho' the general name be St. 
Mary de Rofonda (9). The moſt remarkable difference is, that where- 
as heretofore they aſcended by twelve ſteps, they now go down as 
many to the entrance (r). | ; | 
The ceremony of the conſecration of temples (a piece of ſuper- 
' ſtition very well worth our notice) we can't better apprehend, than 
by the following account which Tacitus gives us of that ſolemnity, 
| in reference to the Capitol, when repaired by Ye/paftan : Tho' per- 
haps the chief rites were celebrated upon the entire raiſing of the 
ſtructure, this being probably intended only for the hallowing the 
floor, Undecimo Kalendas Julias (6), &c. | | | 
_ ©. Upon the 21ſt of June, being a very clear day, the whole plot of 
ground hag for the temple,, was bound about with fillets and 
* garlands. Such of the ſoldiers as had lucky names, entered firſt 
with boughs in their hands, taken from thoſe trees which the Gods 
© more eſpecially delighted in. Next came the Veſtal Virgins, with 
boys and girls whoſe fathers and mothers were living, and ſprinkled 
the place with brook-water, river-water, and ſpring-water, Then 
Helvidius Priſcus the Prætor, ( Plautus Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, 
going before him) after he had performed the ſolemn ſacrifice of a 
N ; feine, a ſheep, and a bullock, for the purgation of the floor, and 
* laid the entrails upon a green turf, humbly beſought Jupiter, Juno, 
: * Minerva, and the other Deities, Protectors of the empire, that 
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. compliſh, by their divine aſſiſtance, what human piety had thus if 
1 begun. Having concluded his prayer, he put his hand to the 1 
: * fillets, to which the ropes, with a great ſtone faſtened in them, had | F 
| : 


been tied for this occaſion; when immediately the whole company 
e of Prieſts, Senators, Knights, with the greateſt part of the common 
Y people, laying hold together on the rope, with all expreſſions of 
- joy, drew the ſtone into the trench deſigned for the foundation, 
r 


* throwing in wedges of gold, filver, and other metals, which had | | 
* never endured the fire. . | 
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+ Y. of R. And no neceſſities of ſtate obliging the people to con- 


Bet g tinue him longer in office, Sp. Lartius, and 7. 
4th Con- | 5 | ; 
ſulſtüp. Some curious perſons have obſerved this ſimilitude between the 


ſhape of theie old temples, and our modern churches ; That they 
had one apartment more holy than the reſt, which they termed 
Cella, anſwering to our chancel or choir ; That the porticoes in the 
ſides were in all reſpects like to our ifles ; and that our Navis, or body 
of the church, is an imitation of their Baſilica (t). | OE 


There are two other temples particularly worth our notice; not fo 


much for the magnificence of the ſtructure, as for the cuſtoms that 


depend upon them, and the remarkable uſe to which they were put. 


Theſe are the temples of Saturn and Janus. 


The firſt was famous upon account of ſerving for the publick 


treaſury ; The reaſon of which ſome fancy to have been, becauſe 
Saturn firſt taught the Italians to coin money; or, as Plutarch con- 


jectures, becauſe in the golden age under Saturn, all perſons were 
honeſt and ſincere, and the names of Fraud and Cowetouſneſs unknown . 


in the world (2). But perhaps there might be na more in it, than 
that this temple was one of the ſtrongeſt places in the city, and ſa 
the fitteſt for that uſe. Here were preſerved all the publick regiſters 
and records, among which were the Libri Elephantini, or great ivory 
tables, containing a lift of all the Tribes, and the ſchemes of the pub- 
Zw 8 8 5 

The other was a ſquare piece of building (ſome ſay of entire braſs) 
ſo large as to contain a ſtatue of Janus five feet high; with brazen, 


gates of each fide, which uſed always to be kept open in war, and 


hut in time of peace (a). „ 
But the Romans were fo continually engaged in quarrels, that we 
find the laſt cuſtom but ſeldom pur in practice. | | 
Firſt, all the long reign of Numa, Secondly, A. U. C. 519. upon 
the concluſion of the firſt Punic war, Thirdly, by Auguſtus, A. U. C. 
725. and twice more by the fame Einperor, 4. U. C. 729. and a- 
| gain about the'time of our Saviour's birth. Then, by Nero, A. U. C. 
| 811. Afterwards by Veſpaſian, A. U. C. 824. And laftly, by Con- 
ftantius, when, upon Magnentius's death, he was left ſole poſſeſſor of 
ic c). . 
Of this cuſtom Virgil gives us a noble deſcription. 


* 


Sunt geminæ belli portæ fic nomine dicunt, 
Religinne ſucræ. & ſæcœi formidine Martis : 
Centum rei clavdunt veces, &ternague ſerri 
Rod ora; nec cuſtos ab/ fit limine Janus. 

Hus ubi certa ſedet pertibus fenteutia pugne ; 


(.) Polletus Hiſt. Rom. Flor! lib. 1. cap. 3. (#) Plutarch. in Pro- 


blem. (ww) Vid. Marlian. Topog. Rom. Antiq. lib. 3. cap. 8. (&) 
Vid. Caſaubon. Not. ad Sue ton. Augrft, cap. 22. 
* | 8 Izje, 
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| (who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war with Por- Y. of K. 
| ſena) were choſen Conſuls for the next year. 3 £4 8 | 
The new Conſulſhip proved a year of peace; the 5] 
only remarkable thing the Romans did was ſhewing that 4th Con- 
they were a grateful people. Aruns, the ſon of Por-tulthip.,  ÞF 
ſena, being an amiable youth, his father was deſirous 2 5 
to have him gain ſome glory before he diſpanded his „ ,,, 
troops, and therefore gave him the command of them, . * oY 
while he himſelf returned to Cluſium. The young Lip, B. 2. 
Prince, eager to obtain a firſt victory, fell furiouſly upon c. 14. 
the Aricians , and routed them; but he was after- In Lati- 
wards defeated by a ſtratagem of the Cumans +, their 535 | 
allies, commanded by more experienced officers, He Campania 


Ip/e, Quirinali trabed cintuque Gabin, 
Inſignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſu! 
Ipſe vocat pugnas (3). af | 


| Bacred to Mars two ſtately gates appear, 

Made awful by the dread of arms and war: | 
An hundred brazen bolts from impious pow'r, 
And everlaſting bars the dome fecure, | 0 
And watchful Janus guards his temple door. 

Here, when the fathers have ordain'd to try 
The chance of battle by their fix d decree, 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian gown, 
And regal pall, leads the proceſſion on; | 

a The ſounding hinges gravely turn about, 
Rouſe the impriſon'd God, and let the fur ies out. 


The ſuperſtition of conſecrating groves and woods to the honour of 
the Deities, was a practice very uſual with the ancients : For, not to 
ſpeak of thoſe mentioned in the Holy Scripture, Pliny aſſures us, 
＋ hat trees in old time ſerved for the temples of the Gads. Tacitus re- 

orts this cuſtom of the old Germans 9. Curtius of the Indians, and 
almoſt all writers of the old Druzds. The Romans too were great ad- 
mirers of this way of worthip, and therefore had their Luci in moſt 

arts of the city, generally dedicated to ſome particular Deity. 

The moſt probable reaſon that can be given for this practice, is 
taken from the common opinion, That fear was the main principle of 
devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And therefore fuch dark- 
ſome and lonely feats, putting them into a ſudden horror and cread, 
made them fancy that there muſt neceſſarily ſomething of divinity in- 
habit there, which could produce in them ſuch an awe and reverence 
at their entrance, Kenn, ibid. | ns” | 


(3) Virg. Zn. 7. 
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Y. of R. Ioſt his life; and his ſcattered troops took refuge in the 
Bef 7 c Villages about Rome. The Conſuls invited them to the 

Ss. cy, ſent carriages for the wounded, made proviſion 
4th Con- for their cure at the public expence, and allotted a 
ſulſnip. quarter in the city for thoſe of them who were willing 


* 


Hetrurian Street, 
„„ 


&. I. The Romans, in the Conſulſbip of M. Valerius 
(brother of Poplicola), and P. Poſthumius, make war 


againſt the Sabines, and twice defeat them, S. II. The 
Sabines unite in a national body againſt Rome, where 


Poplicola is choſen Conſul a fourth time. Appius 
Claudius leaves the Sabines and comes over to the Ro- 


mans, with all his followers and dependants. The Sa- 


bines are again defeated, $ III. Poplicola dies, The 


Sabines upon his death rake courage, and renew the war, 


in the conſulſhip of P. Poſthumius and Menenius 


Agrippa, who obtain a fingle victory over them.” 


$-IV. An Ovar10N only is decreed Poſthumius, but a 
Triumph to Menenius. $ V. The Sabines are ſub- 
dued in the ſuceediag Conſulſbip of Sp. Caſſius and 
Opiter Virginius. : 


Y. of R. S. I. ROME, ſince the new modelling of her govern- 
| mament, being as we have already ſeen, utterly. 
Bet. J. C. geftitute of allies and always apprehenſive leſt the ill- 
gth, Con extinguiſhed fire of the royaliſt party ſhould break out 


248. 


ulſhip. into a new flame, the Sabines, who knew her weak 
condition, thought this is a very favourable opportunity 

to put it out of the power of that imperious city to give 

P. Hal. law any more to her neighbours. They began the war 


B.5.P-305. by incurſions and depredations on the Roman lands. 


308. 397: M. Valerius (brother of Poplicola) and P. Poſthumins 


c. 16. Were now Conſuls: and before they would have recourſe 
to arms, they ſent envoys in an amicable way to de- 
mand ſatisfaction of the Sabines for the injuries the Re- 


publick had ſuffered; but receiving only a contemptuous 
1 | anſwer, 


to ſettle in it. It was afterwards called the Tuſcan or 


% 
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anſwer they both took the field. The Roman forces T. of K. 
were divided into two bodies. Poſthuminus with one of gef. 8 
them encamped near Rome, to prevent a ſurprize from 5 %.. 
the Targuins, who had many friends in the city. Va- i Con- 
lerius, with the other, poſted himſelf at Tibur upon the fulſtup. 
Amo, the enemy being encamped on the oppoſite 
ſhore. That part of the river, near which they lay, 
being by an accident found fordable, Valerius made all || 
his troops paſs, and drew them up in battalia on the 1 
ſame ſide with the enemy. A general engagement | 
quickly enſued. . Valerius, aſſiſted by the counſels of _ 
his brother, gained ſome advantage with his right 1 
wing, but his left loſt ground; it was almoſt puſhed | 
into the river, when Poſthumius having notice of the 
action, came ſeaſonably te the relief of the Romans, 
charged the enemy in flank, and recovered the day. 
The Sabine troops would have been entirely cut off, or 
made priſoners, if the night coming on had not given 
them an opportunity to eſcape. They left their camp 
tobe plundered, and in ſeparate parties returned home. 
This was the firſt conſiderable advantage Rome gained 
over her enemies after ſhe became a Republick, and it 1 
revived the old Roman confidence. The two Generals Plue.Popl, || 
were decreed a triumph; but they both entered Rome p. 107. i 
in the ſame chariot. As a further reward for Yalerins M1 
(who is ſaid by Plutarch to have gained in this ſame | 
year a ſecond. victory over the Sabines, in which he ſlew | 
13000 of them without the loſs of one Roman) the | 
Republick built him a houſe, the door opening outwards | is 
to the ſtreet; whereas the doors of all other houſes Plin.B. 3. 
| 
| 


r 
. 
— 
— 
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opened inwards. The deſign of this diſtinction was. 15. 
not only to do him honour, but to put him in mind, as 
often as he went in or out, that he was indebted to the 
publick for his houſe. As for Pofthumius, he was ho- 
noured with a privilege, never before granted to any, 4 
which was, to have a burial place for himſelf and his 1 3 

family, within the walls of Rome, Thus did the firſt o, 410 1 

Romans keep up an emulation among their Generals, B. z. 
rather by diſtinguiſhing marks of honour, than ſub- 11 
ſtantial rewards, They did not heap wealth — 5 1 
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FV. of R. them, but taught them to prefer the glory, which at- : 

„ Bel & tends great actions, to exorbitant riches, which often 

Foz.  givenmbrage, and are always odious in a Republic. , 

eth Con- F. II. THE Sabines the next year having formed ; 

fulſhip. © the deſign of uniting in a national body againſt Rome, i 

| and of engaging the Latines to aſſiſt them, the Romans 
thought it adviſcable to chuſe Poplicolz Conſul a fourth | 
time, and they once more joined T. Lucretius with 
him. But jt happening at this time, that fome women 

| were delivered of monſtrous or imperfect births, the 

6 people gave way to ſuperſtition, and were unwilling to 

| | enter upon action, imagining by theſe preſages, that it 

Fu. V . muſt prove a fatal year. Upon this, Pophicola cauſed. 

Fel. 108. the Sybil's books to be conſulted, and he interpreted 

the anſwers in the ſenſe that beſt ſuifed his purpoſe; 

he likewiſe ordered ſacrifices to be offered to Pluto, the 

feſtivals and ſports to be revived, and in a word, by 

artful management removed the publick fears. 

P. H B. In the mean while, the ſtorm continued to gather a 


S. P. z. the fide of the Sabines. One of the 'Tarquins had, by 
5 18 his intrigues, put in motion the turbulent and factious 


Flut. Vit, members in their aſſemblies. Poplicola endeavoured 
| Popl.p. therefore to bear down the intereſt of the baniſhed 
| 7039. King, by negotiation ; and he ſo far ſucceeded as to 
4 gain over Acrius CLavsvus, (the moſt confiderable 
man in Sabinia, and of the greateſt talents and merit) 
= to oppoſe the deſign of renewing the war. He ſpoke 
in all the Sabine diets againſt it; and his oppoſition had 
; its due weight. But thoſe who envied him for his 
| wealth and power, took occaſion from this proceeding 
; 


to put a bad conſtruction on the good underſtanding he 
had with the Romans; and they ſpread by degrees 
ſuch a jealouſy and diſtruſt of him through the nation, 
that at length nothing leſs was talked of than citing him 
as a traitor to appear before their great Council. Clauſus 
provoked by this unjuſt treatment, his firſt thought was 
to arm his friends and clients, and begin a civil war. 
No meafure could have been more advantageous to 
Rome : But Poplicola diſſuaded him from polluting his 
hands with the blood of his countrymen : He repreſented- 


1 
Chap III. Pie Rowan His rox. 2338 
to him, that the moſt honourable and moſt effectual V. of R. fl : 
way to be revenged upon them, would be to leave 2 "1 Þ 
3 55 8 8 8 | ALE: N Bef. C. 1 
them; that a man of his conſequence, abilities, and ox A 


virtues, would ſoon be miſſed ; and that Rome offered 61h Con- 
him a retreat and protection both for himſelf and fol- ſulſhi r? 


lowers. Clauſus remained a while in ſuſpence; but at in 
length choſe rather to act a proud, than an angry part, i. 
and removed to Rome. There he changed his name to 1 
Appius Claudius, was immediately declared a Patrician, — 
and took his place in the Senate. Twenty five aeres of 1 
land were given him in fee, and a quarter in the city, Jil 
aſſigned for his friends and followers, amounting to | n 


five thouſand families; to each of which were granted = 1 
two acres. of ground, with the rights of Citizenſhip. f 
And theſe donations were made irrevocable by a decree 
of the Senate, confirm'd by the ſuffrages of the 


The Sabines, enraged at the retreat of Clauſus to 1 
Nome, deferred no longer to take the field. Their P. Hal. B. 4 


army they divided into two bodies, one of which en- 180 900 | 

_. camped near Fidenæ, the other ſhut itſelf up in that 8 
town, which was but five miles from Rome. Poplicola || 
and Lucretius made a like diviſion of the Roman troops, 1 
and encamped advantageouſly near each other; The 8 


{Romans having no opportunity for ſtratagems, were | 1 
eager to engage: But the Sabines durſt not come to a 1 
battle by day-light. Their: General (who. is ſaid to } i 
have been one of Tarquin's ſons) forrned a defign to at- L 
tack; Poplicola's camp in the deadrof the night, while — 1 
the troops of Fidenæ, light armed, were to march out, ' Hl 
and fetching a large compaſs, come behind, and fur- I 
prize Lucretius's camp as ſoon: as; he ſhould leave it to 
go to the ſuccour of his collegue; and then thoſe ſame 
troops were. to charge Lucretius in the rear, or at leaſt 
terxify him by their ſhouts. Fyplicola had timely intel- 
_ »ligence of theſe deſigns, and took proper meaſures to 
make them fatal to the enemy. Hę gave Lucretius no- 


' tice of the intended night expedition; and it was agreed | 
between them to ſhew no marks of ſuſpecting the ene- 418 

my's intention; in the beginning of the night all fires 1 
| e were 3 


Y: of R. were put out in both the Roman camps. The Sabines 


bet. before midnight marched ſilently towards Poplicolas 


03. entrenchments, filled up the ditch with faſcines, and 


| 6th Con- paſſed over to ſcale the rampart ; but as: faſt as they 
ulſhip. drew near to it, they were ſtabbed by the Roman troops, 


Who, unſeen, were poſted on the: outſide of it, in the 
ſpace between it and the ditch. They ſuffered a great 
laughter, before the moon riſing diſcovered their error. 
Then a fright ſeized them, they all fled, and the Ro- 

D. Hal. mans purſued them with loud ſhouts, which were heard 

p. 310. in Lucretius's camp; who immediately detached his 

horſe againſt thoſe. of the enemy, who lay in ambuſh 

behind him, while he with his infantry haſtened to com- 
pleat the deſtruction of thoſe whom Poplicola had rout- 


ed. In this bloody action 1 3000 Sabines were killed 


upon the ſpot, and 4200 made priſoners. - : 

What now remained, was to reduce FHidenæ, which 
bad been often ſubdued, and had as often rebelled. 
. Poplicola' undertook to ſcale the walls in perſon, on that 

ſide where the city was thought moſt impregnable. Hav- 


ing carried the place by affault, he put to death the 
heads of the revolt, but ſpared the reſt of the inhabi- 


tants, obliging them only to ſurrender to the garriſon, 
which he placed with them, a part of their lands for its 
ſupport. He then returned to Rome, and was honoured 
. m A 118 

y. of R. C. III. O HLICOLA had ſcarce reſigned the Faſces 


250. into the hands of P. Poſthumius, (now choſen to the Con- 


Bef. J. C. ſulate a ſecond time) and Menenius Agrippa, when he 
' 502. was ſeized with a diſtemper, and died, as deſtitute of 
7th Con- the goods of fortune, as full of glory. His chief care 
ſulſhip. 1 bl ht mann aan 
D. Hal. p. had been to tranſmit his virtues: to his children, not to 
| 314, 315, enrich them. Though he had been four times Conſul, 
| Ziv, B. z. and had enjoyed two triumphe, he left little more to his 
c. 16. poſterity than a noble model for their imitation: So that 


N . 7 3 he was buried at the publick expence, not ſo much by 


gave his family a right of interment in the ſame place: 


But as the Yaleri always affected popularity, they "Our | 
l made 


way of diſtinction, as on account of his poverty. The 
Romans erected a tomb for him near the Forum, and 


% 
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made uſe of this privilege. The bodies of thoſe Who V. of K. 
died in Rome were firſt carried to that ſepulchre, but 3 75. 
afterwards conveyed without the walls and there burnt; > 2 05 
and the bones were depoſited in a tomb without the im Con- 
city. As Poplicola had been one of thoſe who ſtood up lulſhip, * 
in defence of the chaſtity of the Roman Ladies, they 
went into a year's mourning for him, as they had done 
before for Brutus. EE ES I's 
The death of Poplicola revived the courage of the D. H. B. 
Sabines; they took the field again that ſame year, and 5: P. 311. 
made fo ſudden an incurſion upon the Roman territory, 
(which they. pillaged and laid waſte) that one part of 
their army was advanced to the very gates of Nome, 
before the Romans had any notice of their approach. 
Pofthumius the Conſul fallying out with a good number 
of men haſtily aſſembled, and chaſing thoſe advanced 
Troops of the enemy to a foreſt, where the reſt of the 
Sabine forces lay in ambuſh, was there ſurprized and 
defeated, loſing many of his Romans, and narrowly 
eſcaping himſelf. He took refuge with the remains of 
the rout on the top of a ſteep hill, where he paſſed the 
right inveſted by the enemy. But the next day his 
collegue Menenius coming to his relief with the beſt part 
of the Roman youth, the Sabines retired. Nevertheleſs . 
the advantage they had gained raiſed their confidence to P. 312. 
ſuch a height, that they ſent a ſummons, requiring the 
Romans to receive the Targuins, and ſubmit to be 
governed by their cor querors. They were anſwered, 

I that Rome commanded the Sabines to lay down their 
arms and return to their duty; and that when they had 
made their ſubmiſſion, they ſhould come and aſk pardon 
for their irruptions into her territory, if they expected 
any indulgence, or had no mind to ſee the war ſpeedily 
carried into the heart of their country. e 

Ns Theſe mutual bravadoes were followed by a ſerious 

war, in which both nations brought all their ſtrength 
into the field, and encamped near Eretum, . a Sabine. 
city about ten miles from Rome. In the battle which 
enſued, Meneniu commanded the right wing, and Poſt- 
bumius the left. The latter, to repair his honour, threw p: 313. 
himſelf, 


| 
L 
r ; 


V. of R. himſelf, like a man in deſpair, among the thickeſt of 


250. 


Bet. J. 


502. : | 
E Con- ſelf in an extraordinary manner, the Romans, animated 


tulſhip. 


The Rowan His "ED v. Bock. II. 


the enemy, and did prodigious acts of valour; and, as 
' Menenits likewiſe, urged by his example, exerted him- 


by two ſuch Leaders, obtained a complete victory. 

F. IV. BUT notwithſtanding the equal bravery of 
the Conſuls on this occaſion, the Senate, having delibe- 
rated on the reception to be given them at their return, 


thought it neceflary to make a diſtinction in their re- 


wards. Poſthumius's gallant behaviour in the late ac- 
tion had not ſufficiently atoned for his miſcarriage, in 
ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized in the former. They 
invented therefore a new kind of triumph, leſs honou- 


Licinus a- Table than that in uſe: the perſon rewarded with it 
pud D. H. was to enter Rome on foot, or at beſt on horſeback, at- 


P. 31 


lin 


5 


tended only by the Senate; his crown was to be of 


myrtle, and his robe the Prætexta, or common habit of 


182 magiſtrates: and this imperfect triumph, called Ov A- 


71e, they decreed to Hyſbumius. The modeſt Con- 


a The Ovation ſome fancy to have derived its name from ſhouting 
Evan ! or Evoe , to Bacchus ; but the true original is Ovis, the ſheep, 
which was uſually offered in this proceſſion, as an ox in the triumph. 
The ſhow gers began at the Albanian mountain, whence the Ge- 
neral, with his retinue, made his entry into the city: he went on 


foot, with many fiutes, or pipes, ſounding in concert as he paſſed 


along, wearing a garland of myrtle as a token of peace, with an aſ- 

& rather raiſing love and reſpect, than fear. A Gellius informs us, 
that this honour was then conferr'd on the victor, when either the 
war had not been proclaimed in due method, or not undertaken againſt 


a lawful enemy, and on a juſt account; or when the enemy was but 


mean and inconſiderable“. But Plutarch has delivered his judgment 
in a different manner: he believes that heretofore the difference be- 


1wixt the Ovation and the Triumph was not taken from the greatneſs 


of the atchievements, but from the manner of performing them: for 


they who having fought a ſet battle, and flain a great number of the 


enemy, returned victors, led that martial and (as it were) cruel pro- 
ceſſion of the triumph. But thoſe who without force, by benevo- 
lence and civil behaviour, had done the buſineſs, and prevented the 
ſhedding of human blood, to theſe commanders cuſtom gave the ho- 
nout of this peaceable Ovation. For a pipe is the enſign or badge of 


8 and myrtle the tree of Venus, who beyond any of the other 


eities, has an extreme averſion to violence and war +. Ken. Antiq. 
Part II. B. 4. c. 16. | = 6 
* Ne#. Att. lib. 5. cap. 6. t Plut, in Marcell. 


ful 


triumph in all its magnificence and pomp. | 


the ſucceeding Conſuls, divided the Roman forces be- ſulſhip. 


Ram, The ancients uſed it, to beat down the walls of a city. Vi- 


was hung up within, upon one or two raiters, might be brought for- 
either becauſe its motion was flow, according to Vitruvius; or, as 


_ Tortoiſe, who puts his head out of his ſhell, and draws it in again, 


box, in the form of a turret, where two ſoldiers were poſted, to ob- 
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ſul accepted of it, and entered Rome two days before V. of . 


his Collegue, who was honoured with a compleat Bef 7 = 


g. V. SPURIUS CASSIUS and Opiter Virginius, 18 Con- 


tween them; and Cafſius had commiſſion to give the P. H. p. 
Sabines the finiſhing blow. He defeated them in a 35. 
pitched battle in the heart of their country, ſlew 10300, 
and took 4000 priſoners; after which they humbly ſued p. 316. 
for peace, and were forced to purchaſe it with corn, 
money, a nd apart of their lands. Þ WE 
In the mean time Virginius marched with his army 
and ſurprized Camerium, a town of Latium which had 
revolted from the Romans. Having beat down the wall 
with his battering > rams, he took the place by aſſault, 
1 beheaded 


b The Battering Ram was a great wooden beam, bound about with 
iron at the end, or armed with a head of iron, repreſenting that of a 


IruVius aſcribes the invention of the Battering Ram io the Carthagi- » 
nians, They made uſe, ſays he, of this ſort of battery at the ſiege of 
Cadiz, At tirft, it was only a mere beam, or kind of lever, which 
the beſigers drove againſt the walls, with repeated blows, by ſtrength 
of arm. Pephaſmenos, a carpenter of Tyre, taking the hint from the 
firſt trial which was made ot this machine, fixed up a maſt of a ſhip, 
to which he hung croſs-ways, by cables and iron chains, a huge piece 
of timber. This heavy, unwieldy maſs, poiſed and pujhed with vio- 
lence, threw down the walls of the city beſieged. After this man- 
ner, as Joſephus tells us, B. 3. the Romans ſet their Ram againfl, Feru- 
ſalem. To guard the machine, and thoſe who worked it, from the 
attacks of the enemy, Cetras of Chalcedon was the firſt who made a 
ſort of pent-houſe, or gallery, covered over with ſkins ſoaked in water, 
to preſerve it from fire, It went upon wheels, that the Ram, which 


ward with greater eaſe. This was afterwaids called the Ram-Tortoiſe 
Vegetius has obſerved, becauſe the machine reſenibled the figure of a 


in like manner as the hèad of the Ram moved out and in, as there was 
occaſion, Above the Tortoiſe, there was ſometimes raifed a centry- 


ſerve the motions of the beſieged, Vitruvius aſſures us, that Polydus 
of Theſſaly perſected the Tortoiſe at the fiege which Philip of Mae- 
don, ſon of Amyntas, laid to Byzantium. The make and diſpofition of 
the machine was in this manner. He made a covered gallery, thirty 
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Hof R. 
. 


Ref. J. C. 


501. 
Sth Con- 
ſulſhip. 


& I. The Latines declare for King Tarquin againſt the 


Te Roman HisToRy. Book. IT. 


beheaded the moſt guilty of the inhabitants, fold the 
reſt, and razed the city. 8 


cubits wide, and fifteen high, without reckoning the roof, which it- 
ſelf was ſeyen from the platform to the ridge. Over the roof he raiſed 
a little tower, at leaſt twelve cubits wide. It contained four ſtories, 
in the uppermoſt of which were put the Scorpions, and the Catapult. 
In the lower ſtories was placed a great quantity of water, to extin- 
guith. the fire which might. be thrown. from the top of the ramparts. 
Vitruvius makes the length of the Ram a hundred and fix feet; Plu- 
tarch, eighty only. The Kam- Tortoiſe is deſcribed in theſe verſes of 
Propertius: | 
Dumgue Aries cornu murum pulſabat aheno, 
Vineaque inductum longa tegebat opus. |. 4. 


Fitruvius, Vegetius, and Juſtus Lipſius have expatiated upon the dif- 
ferent forms of this antient engine of war; but they all amount to 


the ſame thing. Thoſe which are here repreſented, will enable the 


reader to form a judgment of the reſt. C. & R. 


CK N. 


new Republic; but, before they take the field, ſend 


an Embaſſy to Rome with propoſals for an accommo- 


dation. J. II. A conſpiracy is there formed by ſome of 
Tarquin's Emiſſaries, who accompany the Latine Am- 
baſſadors. The plot is diſcover d and prevented, and 
the Ambaſſadors diſmiſs d with a refuſal of their de- 
mands, F. III. The Latines diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy 
to Rome with offers of peace, upon new conditions; 
theſe are alſo rejected by the Senate. The Romans pre- 
pare for war but when the Conſuls would make the 
neceſſary levies, the poorer citizens refuſe to ſerve, 
gd. IV. The cruelty of their creditors is the cauſe of this 
mutiny. The debiors demand an abſolute remiſſion of 
their debts. Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate on this 
occaſion. In ſo dangerous a ſituation of affairs they judge 
it neceſſary to create a DICTATOR, (a ſovereign uncon- 
troulable Magiſtrate) and to this they get the People's 
conſent, $. V. Titus Lartius is appointed to that ſu- 
preme dignity. The levies for the war are now carried 
| on 


Ch 


W ad ed td nl} > 
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on without difficulty, After very little action in the 
field, a truce is made with the Latines for a year ; 
during which the Roman women married into Latium, 
and the Latine women married at Rome, have leave to 
return to their reſpective countries. F. VI. The truce 
being expired, Poſthumius one of the Conſuls is named 
Diklator, and has the ſole conduct of the war. He gives 
the Latines an entire overthrow in the battle of Regillus; 
after which the whole Nation ſubmits. Tarquin being 
obliged to quit Latium, retires to Cume in Campania, 
and there, in a few months after dies. 


IE next year, when Poſthumus Crminius and J. y of R. 
| _ Lartius were Conſuls, a very important event 252. 
gave a new alarm to the riſing Republick. The Za-Bet. J. C. 
tme Nation, which had hitherto ſtooad neuter in the 399 


gth Con- 


quarre] between Rome and her baniſhed King, came at fulſhip. 
length to a reſolution openly to eſpouſe the King's cauſe. D. Hal. B. 
It was Mamilius, Tarquin's ſon-in-law, who by his preſ-5. P. 316. 
ſing inſtances had brought his countrymen to this deter- 
mination. M. Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, had 

juſt been deputed by the Romans to thoſe of the Latine 

cities that were neareſt Rome, to complain of ſome of 

their people, who (by ſecret direction of the chief men 

among them) had made inroads and depredatiors 1n 

the territory of the Republick. Hearing that the La- 

tines were aſſembled in a national cou neil at Ferentinum 


to deliberate on. a war with the Romans, Valerius haſted 


thither, tho' not invited, and there demanded, as a 
Deputy from Rome, the chief ſeat in the Council; a 
right due to him by the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
two nations. To this it was anſwered, That thoſe 
treaties had been ſhamefully violated by the Romans; 
at whoſe 1nſtigation, as the Deputies from Aria al- 
ledged, Por/ena's troops had made that attack upon the 
Aricians, in which his fon Aruns was ſlain. Some exiles 
alſo from HHdene and Camerium complained loudly of the 
cruelty of the Romans, And it was farther added by 
the Partiſans of Targuin, That the Latine confederacy® 3 / 
having been concluded with the Kirg, and not with 
| Av 2 < the 
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V. of R. the Republic of Rome, the latter could claim no bene- 
3 fit from that tranſaction. The Deputies, however, 
500. Came to no determination that day; it was wholly ſpent 
9th Con- in accuſations and replies; but the very day following, 
ſulſhip. when they met again, they refuſed to admit Valerius 
into their Aſſembly, and it was ſignified to him, that 
the Latines, thinking themſelves, in many inſtances, 
greatly in jured by the Romans, had reſolved to conſider 
at leiſure of proper revenge. 
Livy B. 2. It was at this time, and upon the news of the 
. 8. danger that threatened Rome from the Latines, that 
af ” we P. (according to Livy) the Senate firſt thought of creat- 
execution till a more difficult conjuncture. During 
the preſent alarm from abroad, they happily diſcovered 
a conſpiracy formed at home by a number of ſlaves, 
who had combined together to ſeize the Capitol, and 
ſet fire to the city 1n ſeveral quarters at the ſame time, 
The offenders were all crucified. - 
Y. of R. In the following Conſulſhip of Serv. Sulpitius and 


5 77 Fe Manius Tullius, the Targquins, in concert with ſome of 
E 


31 in no haſte to declare war againſt the Latine people, 
being well aſſured that the lower order of men amon 


them were not in the ſame diſpoſitions with the Nobles, 


but rather averſe from any rupture with Rome. 
But as to the Fidenates, the Conſul Manius marching 
with a numerous army, cloſely inveſted their City, and 


reduced them to great extremities. The beſieged in 


their diſtreſs implored the aſſiſtance of the Latines; and 


this occaſioned a new meeting of the Deputies from the 


ſeveral Ciues of Latium. | 

Here the queſtion was debated, whether a war ſhould 
be abſolutely declared againſt Rome in favour of Fidene 
and the T, arquins,” or whether the Latines ſhould adhere 


to the ancient treaties between the two States. Thoſe 


of the Council who hoped or great employments in 


cafe 


ing a Dictator ; tho' they did not put that project in 


the inhabitants of Fidene, found means to poſleſs them- 
ror Lon. ſelves of that City by ſurprize, - Tho' the Roman Se- 
ſulſhip. nate had good reaſon to ſuſpect that many of the chiefs 
D. - wap p.of Latium were concerned in this affair, yet were they 
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caſe of a rupture were very warm for this ſide of the 8 
queſtion, but the richeſt and the moderate men of the 2 52 ” 
Aſſembly were of the contrary ſertiment, and this was gef J C. 
alſo the moſt agreeable to the nation in general. The 499. 
firſt however ſo far prevailed, as to obtain a decree, 10th Con- 
that an Embaſly ſhould be ſent to the Romans to exhort ſul hip. 

| them to raiſe the ſiege of Fidene, and recall their ba- 

- E niſhed King, who on that condition was to engage by 

oath to grant a general amneſty ; the Ambaſſadors were 

to allow the Romans a year to conſider of theſe over- 

tures, and to threaten them with a war in caſe of non- 
compliance. | oe Pm 
The party who carried this point in the Aſſembly 

very well knew that the Repuhlick would never liſten 


| to ſuch propoſals, but they were willing to have ſome 
N | plauſible pretext for a breach, as alſo time to make due 
ö preparations for war; and they likewiſe hoped, that be- 
f fore the year was expired, they ſhould find means to gain 
- | over to them thoſe of their Countrymen, who now op- 


ſed their meaſures. 2 | 
F. II. IN the mean time, Targun and his ſons ſeeing 
. how averſe the people of Latium were from a war with 
* the Romans, and having little hopes of any advantage 
4 from the Embaſly propoſed, turned their thoughts to a h 1 p 
b more promiſing ſcheme. In the train of the Latine Am-319. 
5 baſſadors they ſent to Rome ſome Emiſſaries of their own, 
* who by the help of large ſums of money were to kindle 


7 an inteſtine war in the City. It was believed, and with 
8 good reaſon, that two ſorts of men would be there found 
d very ready to enter into this deſign; the ſlaves and the 
1 meaner citizens overwhelmed with debt. The firſt 
knew themſelves miſtruſted by their maſters, and want- 
_ ed only an opportunity to revenge the ſevere treatment 

| which their fellows had lately ſuffered ; and as for the 
d poor debtors, the cruel uſage they daily received from 
43 their creditors made them eaſily believe there could be 
hi no change in the government but to their advantage. 
ſe Tarquin's agents havirg ſecretly engaged a multitude 
8 of theſe unhappy men of both ſorts to attempt a revo- 


lution, the parts they gave them to act were theſe : 
> 5 'The 


10 
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F. of R. The poor Citizers were at an appointed hour to poſſeſs 
Bef J © themſelves of the ramparts and gates of the City, and 

ico. then to faiſe a great ſhout, which was to be the ſignal 
10th Con- for the ſlaves 5 — lay round their maſters to riſe and 
ſulſhip. maſſacre them: The gates of the City were then to be 


opened, and the exiles were to enter Rome while it was 


yet ſtreaming with the blood of the Senators. 
It is ene 

| vile and mercenary wretches, not one ſhould be tempted 
D. Hal. B. by the proſpect of rich rewards to betray the ſecret. 
5. P. 320. Dionyſius aſcribes the preſervation of Rome to a particu- 
lar providence of God, who had taken this City under 
his protection. He tells us, that Tarquin's two princi- 
pal agents, Publius and Marcus, (both of his own name 
and 85 were ſo terrified with nightly viſions and 


frightful dreams, that they durſt not proceed in their 


deſign, till they had conſulted a Diviner; that having 
aſked him in general terms whether it was a proper 
time to execute a project they had formed, he adviſed 


them, By all means to lay aſide their project, what- 


ever it was, for that otherwiſe it would aſſuredly 
prove fatal to them; and that upon this, they fear- 
ing to be prevented by ſome of the other Conſpirators, 
went ſtrait to Sulpitius, the only Conſul then at Rome, 
and diſcovered the whole matter to him. Sulpitiys com- 


mended them highly, promiſed them ample recom- 
pence, and detained them in his own houſe, without im- 


parting the ſecret to any body, Inſtantly he aſſembled 
the Senate, where the firſt thing done was to call in the 
Latine Ambaſſadors, and gave them their audience of 
leave, with an anſwer to their propoſals. The anſwer 
was very ſhort. The Conſul addreſſing them by the 
appellations of Friends and Kin/men, told them, The ſur- 
prize the Senate were under, that the Latines, who had 
been witneſſes of the conſtancy of the Roman people 
© when attacked by all the forces of Por/ena, ſhould 
© threaten them with a war, unleſs they would ſubmir 


to Tyrants, and raiſe the ſiege of Fidene .” And he 


concluded with a ſort of defiance. The Ambaſſadors be- 
ing thus diſmiſſed, were conducted out of the __ 
| | en 


incredible that of ſo great a number of 


8 
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2 - 


Then Sulpirius laid open to rhe Fathers the horrible T. of K. 
conſpiracy of which he had juſt got information. The gef Y c. 


truth of the fact ſeemed not to admit of a diſpute: the 


only queſtion was in what manner to apprehend and pu- 16th Con- 


e e nn 55 ake the ſulſhip. 
niſh the guilty; and this was a nice point. To take the D. Hal p. 
321. 


conſpirators by force from their families, and carry them 
to execution, might raiſe a flame in every quarter of the 
City, and be attended with fatal conſequences. Nor 
was it by any means expedient to cite them in legal form 
before the judges; becauſe ſhould the accuſed be ob- 
ſtinate in denying the fact, the evidence of the two in- 
formers, who were the only witneſſes, wa be thought 
inſufficient for a capital conviction of Roman citizens. 
Sulpitius therefore, to whom the Senate left the whole 
conduct of this critical affair, took a method which he 
thought would equally ſerve to prove the guilt, and ſe- 
cure the puniſhment, He directed the Senators to get 


together their friends and clients, and, upon a ſignal to® 2 


be given, to ſeize all the ſtrong places of the City, 
each Senator in that quarter where he lived. The 
Roman Knights alſo were commanded to hold them- 
ſelves ready in the houſes adjoining to the Forum, to 
execute the orders they ſhould receive. And leſt, up- 
on the apprehending of the criminals, their relations or 
friends ſnould raiſe a ſedition, and occaſion a bloody 


conflict between fellow citizens, he ſent to his Collegue, 


who was beſieging Fidene, to come away as ſoon as it 
was dark, with a choſen body of his troops, and poſt 


them near the __ of Rome. Theſe precautions 


taken, the two informers, by the Conſul's direction, 
gave notice to the moſt active and leading men of the 
 confpiracy to meet them exactly at midnight in the 
Forum, under pretence of ſettling the laſt meaſures for 
the execution of their enterprize. Every thing ſuc- 
ceeded according to the Conſul's ſcheme. The Con- 
ſpirators met at the time and place appointed; the Se- 


_ nators, upon receiving the ſignal, poſſeſſed themſelves 


of the ſtrongeſt poſts in all parts of the City; the 
Knights 1aveſted the Forum, ſo cloſely blocking up all 
the avenues of it, that no body could poſſibly eſcape 
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25 3. 
Bef. 7 C. 


. The Roman HisToRy. Book II. 
from thence ; and at the ſame time the Conſul Mans 


being arrived from before Fidenæ, drew up his troops in 
the Campus Martius. The next morning, as ſoon as 


zoth Con- it was light both the Conſuls, ſtrongly guarded, ap- 


ſulſhip. 


whereby the right of Citizenſhip was granted to the 


D. H.B.s. 
P. 323. 


peared upon their tribunal, and, having convened the 
People, diſcovered to them the conſpiracy which had 
been formed againſt the common liberty, and pro- 


duced the witneſſes. Leave was given to the accuſed 
to make their defence, if they had any thing to ſay 


againſt the evidence; but not one of them had the. 
boldneſs to deny the fact. Hereupon the Conſuls in- 


ſtantly repaired to the Senate, whence they ſoon after 
returned, bringing with them a decree of the Fathers, 


two Informers, together with a large pecuniary reward; 


and the conſpirators were condemned to death, in caſe. - 
the People approved it. This decree being confirmed 


by the Aſſembly, the multitude were then ordered to 


retire, and the criminals were delivered up. to the ſol- 
diers, and put to the ſword. And now, as the peace 


of Rome was thought ſufficiently ſecured by this ſtroke 


of ſeverity, the Conſuls would receive no accuſation 


againſt any other accomplices of the treaſon, but pub- 


liſhed an Amneſty for all thoſe who had eſcaped puniſh- 


ment. They alſo ordered that the Romans ſhould puri- 


fy themſelves by expiations, becauſe they had been 
conſtrained to dip their hands in the blood of their 

Countrymen ; after which they appointed ſacrifices in 
thankſgiving to the Gods, and three feſtival days for 


the celebration of public games. A melancholy acci- 


dent diſturbed the general joy on this occaſion; the 


Conſul Manius fell from his chariot in the middle of the 


T. of R. 
2354. 
P . 324,325 
T. of 

255. 


Circus, and was ſo grievouſly hurt that he died a few 
days after. As the year was near expiring, Sulpitius 


remained ſole Conſul to the end of it, the Romans not 


thinkipg it worth while to chuſe him a new Collegue. 


§. III. FIDENZ continued to be inveſted, but 
was not taken during the following Conſulſhip of 7. 
Abutius and P. Veturius. But the next year, when T7. 
Lartius, and Q; Clælius were raiſed to that dig ite the 
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former having the conduct of the ſiege, carried on the V. of R. 
attacks with ſo much ſkill and vigour, that he at length Bet. 5 2 
forced the Fidenates to ſurrender at diſcretion. i 
The reduction of idene ſtruck a terror into the tath Con- 
Latines, who had neglected to ſuccour it as they might, ſulſhip. 
and now repented of that neglect. Tarquin, Mamilius, P. H. B. 
and the Aricians ſeized the opportunity furniſhed by their? ? gn 
preſent fears, to unite them againſt the Roman Repub- 

lic.. The Deputies from the Latine Cities © being aſſem- 

- bled at Ferentinum, entered into a confederacy, and 

bound themſelves by oaths never to violate their en- 
gagements. However, before they began hoſtilities, 
they judged it proper to ſend to Rome a fecond em- 
baſſy, conſiſting of ſome of the principal men of each 
city in the alliance Theſe, being admitted to an au- 
dience of the Senate, complained of the injuſtice of the 
Romans, © who, they ſaid, had formerly put the 
* Hetrurians upon attacking Aricia; and they added, 
that the only way for the Republic to avoid the war 
* which threatened her from the Latines, was to ſubmit 
© her quarrel with the Ariciaus to the deciſion of the 
« Latine Council.“ Tho' the Fathers had never been 
in greater perplexity than at this time, becauſe of the 
vaſtly ſuperior ſtrength of the Latine nation, yet they 
haughtily rejected the propoſal ; and the war being now 
looked upon as unavoidable, they turned their thoughts 
wholly to fortify themſelves by alliances, and get aſſiſt- 
ance from their neighbours. © To this end they ſent 
about to the ſeveral States with which they were ſur- 
rounded ; but their negotiations proved every where 
unſucceſsful : the Hernici required time to examine the 
rights of the two parties; the Rutuli declared for the 


p. 327. 


c Livy only ſays, that 30 Cities of Latium were in the Confederacy 
againſt Rome, But D. H. gives us a liſt of them, by which it appears, 
that they were not all Cities of the Latines : Ardea, Aricia, Bovilla, 
Bubentum, Cora, Corvenium, Circeum, Corioli, Corbintum, Caba- 
num, Fortineum, Gabii, Laurentium, Lanuvium, Lavinium, Law 
cum, Momentum, Norba, Fræneſie, Pedum, Corcotulum or Quergue- 
tulum, Satricum, Scapeia, Setia, Tellenium, Tibur or Tiveli, Tuf- 
culum, Toleria, Tricrinum and Yelitre, 


Lalines; 


_— The RoMAN His rok. 8 Bock II. 
V. of R. Latines; the Yolſer inſulted the Roman Ambaſſadors; and 
i Ber 7 Cas for the Hetrurians, they reſolved to ſtand neuter for 


497. 4 while, and then chuſe their ſide, as the events of the 
12th Gon- wat ſhould guide them. Theſe diſappointments, how 


ſulſhip. great ſoever, did not diſcourage the Senate; but what 


was worſe than all theſe, the Republic had in her own 


boſom rebellious children, who refuſed to lend their aid 


| for the defence of their county. 1 
D. Haz F. IV. IN order to a right underſtanding of the 
p. 328. true ſource of this inteſtine evil, it will be neceſſary to 

call to mind ſome particulars in the manners, cuſtoms, 
and policy of the Romans, during theſe early ages of 

their State. | 5 | 
M1Abbe * Of all the means which the neceſſi:ies of nature 
Vertot. have put men upon inv-nting for ſubſiſtence, the Ro- 


mans practiſed only tillage and war. They lived upon 


their own harveſts, or upon thoſe which they reaped 
ſword in hand in the territories of their enemies. All 
the mechanic arts, not ſubſervient to theſe two pro- 
feſſions, were unknown at Rome, or left to flaves and 
ſtrangers. The Romans, generally ſpeaking, from the 
Senator to the meaneſt Plebeian, were all huſbandmen, 
and the huſbandmen all ſoldiers: And we ſhall ſee 
in the courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſome of their moſt 
renowned Captains were called from the plough to com- 
mand their armies. The very greateſt men in the 
Republic inured their children to a hard and laborious 
way of life, to make them the more robuſt, and the 
more capable oſ ſuſtaining the fatigues of war. | 
This domeſtic diſcipline, had its riſe from the pover- 


ty of the firſt Romans. They afterwards made a virtue 


of what was the mere effect of neceſſity; and men of 


noble minds conſidered this equal poverty of all the 


NM. B. In what follows in the Text, to the year of Rome 371. 
frequent uſe has been made of Monſieur Verltot's Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tions which happened in the Government of the Roman Commonwealth. 


Care, however, has been taken to avoid many things, in that work, 


which were found to be the pure product of his imagination, as alſo 

many errors or miſtepreſentations; and to make ſuch additions to 

his Accounts as were neceſſary to the nature of this more general Hiſ- 
_ tory of Rome. | 


citizens, 
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uſurpation. Each citizen had at firſt, for his ſubſiſtence, Bef'F 8 
but two acres of land. Rome afterwards extended her 42). 


| Romans uſually fold one moiety of the lands they con-ſulihip. 


? 
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citizens, as the means to preſerve their liberty from V. of R. 


ech f 27. 
territory by acquiſitions from her neighbours. The 12th Con- 


; £ | D. Hal. & 
quered, to reimburſe the State for the charges of the,” 7 >. 


war, and added to the publick domain the other moiety, Ni,. L. 1. 


which was afterwards either given or let at a ſmall rent 


to the poorer ſort: Such was the antient cuſtom of - 
Rome, under her Kings. But after the extinction of 
the regal power, the Nobles and Patricians, who looked 
upon themſelves to be the only Sovereigns of the Re- 
public, did, under various pretences, appropriate to 
themſelves the beſt part of thoſe conquered lands, if 
they lay near their own eſtates, or were any other ways 
convenient for them; thus inſenſibly enlarging their 
own revenues to the diminution of thoſe of the Re- 
public. Or elſe, under borrowed names, they cauſed 


| thoſe portiors which were allotted for the ſubſiſtence of 


the poor citizens, to be adjudged to themſelves at in- 
conſiderable rates. They afterwards laid them to their 
other lands, without diſtinction; and a few years poſ- 
ſeſſion, and their own great power covered theſe uſur- 
pations. The State. loſt its revenue; and the ſoldier, 


who had ſpent his blood to enlarge the bounds of the 


Republic, ſaw himſelf deprived of the ſmall portion of 

land that ought to have been at once his pay and his 

reward. e ; 
The covetouſneſs of fome Patricians was rot confined 


to theſe uſurpations only; but when the harveſt fell 


ſhort by the badneſs of the year, or by the irruptions 


of enemies, they knew how, by an ill- meant relief, to 


make themſelves a title to their neighbour's field. 

The ſoldier, being then entirely deſtitute, for he had 

no pay, was forced, for his ſubſiſtence, to have recourſe 

to the rich. They lent him no money but at ty; Tac. Ans. 

which, in thoſe days, if we may believe Tacitus, was l. 6. ad 

arbitrary. The debtor muſt engage his ſmall eſtate ; n. 786. 

and the cruel aſiſtance he received oſten coſt him his 

liberty. For the laws allowed the creditor, upon "— 
| 0 
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ſulſhip. 
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Y. of R. of payment, to ſeize his debtor, carry him to his own 
255. 
Ber 5 C 
97 


| 12th Con-ments; his land was taken from him by accumulated 


houſe, and there treat him like a ſlave. Both principal 
and intereſt were often exacted with ſtripes and tor- 


uſury ; and, under pretence of the obſervation of the 


laws and ſtrict juſtice, the people daily ſuffered the ut- 


moſt wrong. ” 
A Government fo ſevere, in a new Republic, quickly 


raiſed a general diſcontent. Thoſe of the Pleberans 


who were - oppreſſed with debts, and afraid of being 
arreſted by their creditors, applying themſelves to their 


Patrons: and the moſt diſintereſted among the Senators, 


repreſented to them their extreme want, the difficult 
they had to bring up their children, and how hard a 
caſe it was, that, after fighting ſucceſsfully againſt the 


Tarquins in defence of the publick liberty, they ſhould 


be expoſed to become the ſlaves of their fellow-citizens, 

Theſe complaints were followed by ſecret menaces; 
and the Plebeians, finding no redreſs of their grievan- 
ces, at length broke out into open ſedition, under the 
Conſulate of T. Lartius and Q, Clælius, on occaſion of 
the powerful confederacy formed againſt the Common- 


wealth, by the Latines and their allies. As Rome had 


no ſoldiers but her own citizens, it was neceſlary to 
make the people take arms; but the poorer ſort, and 
eſpecially ſuch as were plunged in debt, declared, that 
it was the buſineſs of thoſe who enjoyed the dignities 


and riches of the Republic, to defend it; that, for 


their own parts, they were weary of expoſing their 
lives every day for Maſters ſo cruel and inſatiable. 
Accordingly, they refuſed to give their names d in, to 


4 It was the province of the Conſuls to direct the levying of men 
for the war. The two Conſular armies, generally ſpeaking, conſiſted 
at this time of four legions, each containing at leaſt four thouſand 
two hundred foot, and three hundred horſe. The manner of making 
the levies was as follows. : 


After the Conſuls had choſe twenty-four 'Fribunes, (or Colonels) ' 
_ fourteen from among the Roman Knights, and ten fronr among the 


Plebeian families, fix of theſe Tribunes were appointed to every 


legion, to command and lead it. And it was the buſineſs of | 


all the Tribunes to chuſe their ſoldiers in the following manner. 
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| aſſembled : various opinions were given. M. Valerius, 329. 


4 


gEribuni, and the former, Juniores Tribuni. C. & R. 


be liſted for the ſervice. The hotteſt of them ſaid V. of R. 
boldly, that they were no more tied to their native, 55 8 
country, where not an inch of land was left them in pro- 7 5 ; 
perty, than to any other Country tho? never fo remote; iſt Con- 
that at leaſt there they ſhould have no debts to pay; ſulſhip. 
that the only way to free themſelves from the tyranny of 
their creditors was to leave Rome: and they loudly 
threatened to abandon the City, unleſs all debts were 
aboliſhed by a Senatus-conſultum. V 

The Senators, much diſturbed at a diſobedience fo O. Hal. B. 
little different from a barefaced rebellion, immediately 5. p. 328. 


the brother of . Poplicola, and who, after his example, af- 
fected popularity, repreſented to the Fathers, That moſt 
of the poor Plebeians had been forced to contract debts 
only by the misfortunes of war : that if in ſuch a con- 
juncture as this, when a great part of 7aly had eſpouſed 
the Cauſe of Tarquin, they did not redreſs the griev- 


Every tribe of the Roman people was brought into the ærea be- 

fore the capitol, one tribe after another, 3 to the order 

in which it was their lot to be ſummoned, The firſt tribe called 

was divided according to the order of the claſſes, regard being 

had to their ſuperiority, i. e. their riches. After this, four perſons, 

who were of age to ſerve, were called out of theſe claſſes; and the 

Tribunes of each legion choſe one of the four into their legion. The 
Tribunes of the firſt legion choſe the firſt man, the Tribunes of the 

ſecond legion the ſecond man, and ſo on. When theſe four were 

thus diſtributed, four others were called; and then the Tribunes of 
the ſecond legion had their turn of chuſing the firſt man. So that the 

Tribunes of each legion had the firſt choice, one after another, ac- 

cording to the order of their legion ; aad every legion was very near 

equally ſurniſhed with good men. After a certain number of ſol- 
diers were choſen out of one tribe, another was called in; and the 

ſame number was chofen out of that, in the ſame manner, till the 

legions were ſufficiently full. _ 

Here we mult obſerve, that the -Reman Knights, as being higher 
in rank, came ſooner to the Tribuneſhip than the Plebeians, But 
neither of them could be choſen Legionary Tribunes, till they had 
ſerved half of the time the laws preſcribed them. Thus the Knights 
who were obliged to ten years ſervice, might be ene to the 
Tribuneſhip after five campaigns; whereas, the Plebeians could not 
come to it till after ten years fervice in the Army, becauſe they were 
chliged to ſerve twenty complete. The latter were called Seniores 
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Y. of R. ances of the people, it was to be feared, deſpair might 
B £7 C drive them into the Tyrant's 2 ; and the Senate, by 
499. ſtretching their authority too far, might loſe it all in the 
1 Con- re-eſtabliſhment of the Royalty. Several of the Se- 
ſulſhip. nators, and eſpecially thoſe who had no debtors, de. 
clared themſelves of the ſame opinion: but it was re- 

jected with indignation by the rich uſurers. Appius 
Claudius alſo oppoſed it, but from different motives. 
Auſtere in his manners, and a ſevere obſerver of the 


laws, he maintained, that no alteration could be made 


in theſe, without endangering the Republic. Tho“ he 
commiſerated the condition P the poor, (many of whom 
were daily relieved by his bounty) he nevertheleſs declar- 
ed in full Senate, that they could not with juſtice refuſe 


, (1 Oz, & . 0 ; . . | 
| E the authority of the laws, to ſuch creditors as would pro- 
ſecute their debtors with rigour; that juſtice was the ſur- 


eſt ſupport of a State; that there was no aboliſhing the 
debts of particular perſons without ruining the public 
faith, the only bond of ſociety ; that the people them- 
ſelves, in whoſe favour this unjuſt decree was propoſed, 
would be the firſt ſufferers by it; that in any new ne- 
ceſſity they would get no ſuccour from the rich; that 
the diſcontent of the great was no leſs to be feared than 
that of the people, and that perhaps the former would 
not eaſily bear to be ſtripped of that wealth, which had 
been left them by their anceſtors, or was the fruit of 
their own temperance and ceconomy. He added, that 
Rome, at the beginning, aſſigned no greater portions 
of land to the Patricians than to the Pleberans : that 
theſe latter had but lately ſhared the eſtate of the Tar- 
quins , that mey had often got conſiderable booty in 
war, and that 1 

travagant living, there was no reaſon why they ſhould 
be reimburſt at the expence of thoſe who had lived 
with more prudence and good management. That it 
ſhould be further conſidered, that thoſe of the muti- 
neers who made the moſt. noiſe, were Plebeians of the 


very loweſt claſſes, and who in battle were uſually 


placed 5 y in the wings or in the rear of the legions; 
that m 
| ">"; Re 


they had ſquandered it all away in ex- 


of them were armed with nothing but ſlings ; 
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that there was neither great ſervice to be expected, nor V. of R. 
great danger to be feared from ſuch ſoldiers; that the 
Republic in loſing them, would ſuffer but a very in- 


ſufficient to quell it, and make the authors of it ſub- ſulſhip. 
mit themſelves to the clemency of the Senate. 

Some of the Fathers who were for finding a medium 
between two opinions ſo extremely oppoſite, propoſed, 
that, without cancelling the debts, they ſhould take 
away the creditors power over the perſons of their deb- 


tors. Others were for remitting the debts of thoſe p. Il p. 


only who were notorioufly unable to pay. Some again, 333: 
to ſave the public faith, and at the ſame time ſatisfy 
the creditors, propoſed to pay them out of the, public 
treaſury. And laſtly, it was the judgment of others, 


that ſuch of the citizens as had been ſold, or were in 


danger 


e When the debtor was inſolvent, the creditor had a right to put 
him in irons, or to fell him as a ſlave. Sometimes he was cruel 
enough to whip him unmercifully. After a certain number of ſum- 
mons's, the law granted to the debtor thirty days of grace, to give 
him time to raiſe the ſum for which he was accountable. Theſe are 
the words of the law : Aris con feſſi, rebuſque jure judicatis triginta 
dies juſti ſunto. Poſt dein manum endo jacito—Vincito aut nerve aut 
compedibus—After the thirty days were expired, if the debtor had not 
diſcharged the debt, he was led to the Præ tor, who delivered him up 


tothe mercy of his creditors. Theſe bound him and kept him in chains. 
for the ſpace of ſixty days. Afterwards, for three market days ſuc- 


ceſſively, this debtor was brought to the tribunal, ef the Præ tor. 
Then a public Crier proclaimed in the. Forum, the debt for which the 
priſoner was detained. / Oftentimes there were found rich perſons 
who redeemed the priſoners, by paying their debts. But if nc-boly 
appeared in behalf of the debtor, after the third market=day, the 
creditor had a right to fell him, or to impriſon and make him a ſlave 
in his own houſe ; which was called Coercition, Such impriſaned 
ſaves were ſtiled Nex7 and not Se: i, becauſe their ſlavery laſted no 
longer than till their debts were paid. This Coercition was after- 
wards changed into publick impriſonment, which was a leſs rigorous 
puniſhment, than the ſlavery the debtors underwent in their creditors 


houſes. Cat. & Rou il. 


It has been thought, that, by one of the Decemwiral laws, ex- 


| preſſed in theſe terms. Si plures fint, quibus reus fit addifus, tertiis 


nundinis partes ſecanto ; fi plus minuſve ecuerint, fine fraude efio, if an 
inſolvent debtor had ſeveral creditors, they could cut his body into as 
| | mary 


Bel 5 C. 
conſiderable loſs; and that to deſpiſe the ſedition was! Fi; 5 ; 
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danger of being ſold, to ſatisfy their debts, ſhould be 
redeemed from llavery, by Sin g the creditors other 
© flaves 3 in their room.” 

The Senate adopted none of theſe ſchemes ; but in 
order to pacify the people, and engage them to take 
arms in defence of the ſtate, they decreed a ſuſpenſion 
of all proſecutions for debt 'till the end of the war. 
This condefcenſion of the Fathers was owing to their 
fear of the foreign enemy. But a great many of the 
Plebeians, grown bolder for the ſame reaſon, declared, 
that they would either have an abſolute remiſſion of all 
debts, or leave it to the rich and great to take care of 
the war, and defend a city, in whoſe ſafety they thought 
themſelves no longer concerned, and which indeed they 
were ready to leave, The number of the mal- contents 
increaſed daily; for, among the people, many who had 
no debts of their own, could not help complaining of 
the ſeverity of the Senate, either thro' compaſſion for 


the debtors of their own order, or out of that ſecret. 


averſion which every man naturally has ro . in 


others, a ſpirit of dominatioh. 


Tho' the richeſt of the Plebeians, 40 en the 
clients of the Nobles, had no part in the ſedition; yet 


the ſeparation which the mal-contents threatened, and 


their obſtinate reſuſal of taking arms, were of dange- 
Tous example, eſpecially at a time when the Republic 
was going to be attacked by the greater part of the 
Latine forces, commanded by the ſons and ſon-in-law 
of Tarquin. The Senate might indeed have proſecuted 
the moſt active in the mutiny ; but then the Lex Fa- 
teria, which allowed appeals. to the aſſembly of the 
people, was a ſhelter for the guilty, who were ſure of 
being acquitted- by the accomplices of their ſedition. 
To elude the effect of a privilege that put ſuch a re- 


ſtraint upon their power, the Fathers refolved to create 


one ſupreme Magiſtrate, who, with the title hw Dic- 


many parts, and ſo ſhare him among A But jt is not probable 
that the law had any ſuch meaning. Doubtleſs by cutting or ditidin 
the debtor, we ought to nern e the price * bis body fold 
By 1 E 


TATOR, 


Ghap IV. The ROMAN His TORY. 


TATOR 5, ſliould be <qually above the Senate and * 


aſſembly of che People, and be inveſted with ab-,, 
ſolute authority. And in order to obtain the people” by 


conſent, it was repreſented to them in a public a em: 12th 7M 
bly, that in ſo difficult a conjuncture, when they od 


their domeſtic quarrels to decide, and the enemy to 
repulſe at the ſame time, it would be expedient to put 
the Commonwealth under a ſingle Governor, who, ſu- 


perior to the Conſuls themſelves, ſhould be aiditer of 


the laws, and as it were the father of his country: 
That, neverthelz s, Jeſt he ſhould abuſe his uncon- 
troulable authority; by making hirnſelf a Tyrant, they 
ought not to truſt him with it above fix months. 

F. V. THE people s not ſoreſecing the conſequen- 
ces of this change, agreed to it; and then the only 
thing that remained, was to pitch upon a man duly 
qualified for fo gr eat ard important a truſt. Titus Lar- 
tins, one of the preſent Conſuls, appeared to the Senate 
to be of all men the moſt unexceptionable ; yet they 
vere unwilling to offend his Collegue by an invidious 

eference. The expedient they ſell upon was to give 


the to Conſuls the power of naming the new Magi- D. Hal. 
ſtrate, but with this limitation, that he ſhould be onep. 359 


of the two, not doubting but Clelius would readily 
yield to the ſaperior talents of Lartius. Nor were they 
diſappointed in this expectation. But then Lartius, no 
way behind his Collegue in modeſty or genetoſity, with 
the ſame readineſs remitted the high honour in queſtion 
to him; and a conteſt aroſe between them, which 
of the two ſhould advance the other to ſovereign au- 
thority. The diſpute did not end the firſt: day; but 


F This Magiftrate was alſo called,  Magifer faul. and P. '@lor 
Maximus. 

g It ſeems not improbable, that the people were induced to con- 
ſent to this change, partly fiom the flatteting hopes which perſons in 
diſtreſs uſually conceive from all unexperiencea changes in the Go- 
vernment, and partly from the knowledge their le aders had of the 
temper and character of the perion deftin'd to the High Office in 
n for we mal find that Larlſius was a Fiiend to the poor Ple- 

erans, | 


ä the 
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Y. of R. the day following, when the Senate met again upon 
Bef this weighty affair, Clzlius finding that he could no 
497, Otherways prevail, ſtarted up on a ſudden, and after the 
12th Con-manner of an InTERREX proclaimed h Titus Lartius 
ſulhip. DicTATOR, inſtantly abdicated the Conſulſhip, and deſ- 
ut Pie” cended from the tribunal. J RI os 
„ HB. This new kind of Government erected at Rome, 
p. 336, Might be called an abſolute Monarchy in a Republic, 
> Pas teeth. | 

Livy B. z. tho? not durable. The moment the DicTaTor- was 


c. 18. named, he had power of life and death over all the 


Citizens of every degree, and without any appeal i. 
The authority and the functions of all other Magiſtrates 
ceaſed, or were ſubordinate to his. He had the naming 
of the General of the Horſe, who ſerved as his Lieutenant- 
General, and was wholly. at his command. Twenty- 
four lictors, armed with axes, (as thoſe of the Kings had 
uſed to be) attended him. He might raiſe troops or dif- 
band them at his pleaſure. Whenever war was declared, 
he commanded the armies, without being obliged to 
conſult either the People or the Senate concerning his 
entepriſes; nor, when his authority expired, was he 
obliged to give an account of any thing he had done du- 
rirg his adminiſtration, EO 


« * 


D. Hal. T. Lartius being inveſted with this great dignity, 


— 


p. 338. named, without the participation either of Senate or 
People, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus for General of the 
Horſe; and in all his proceedings, tho' he was indeed 
one of the moſt moderate of the whole Senate, he out- 
wardly affected a ſtately reſerve, and a peremptory 


n It became the cuſtom for this Magiſtrate to be choſen only in 
the night vita D, by one of the Conſuls; and this choice was to 
be confirmed by the divination from birds. His power was confined 
in two other refpeQs beſides that of time. He was not allowed to 
march out of 1:afy, leſt he ſhould take advantage of the diſtance ot 
the place, to attempt ſomething againſt the common liberty; and 
be was always to march on foot, except in caſe of a tedious or ſud- 
den expedition, and then he formally aſked leave of the people. to 
TIC | . 
i This was doubtleſs the intention of the Senate at the time when 
a DiQator was firſt created, But we ſhall heredfter find an appeal 
from the ſentence of a Dictator to the aſſembly of the people. 


4 - | | | manner, 
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manner, to awe the People into their duty. They V. of R. 
found that under ſo reſolute a maſter, Who would not gef 5 | 
fail to make an example of the firſt that ſhould rebel, 4% 
ſubmiſſion was the only courſe they had to take. 12th Con- 
All mutiny and murmurings being thus ſilenced, the ſulſhip. 
Dictator commanded a Cenſus to be taken of the peo- 
ple, according to the inſtitution of King Servius Tullius; 
and there appeared to be in Rome 1 90000 men who 
were paſt the age of puberty. Out of theſe he formed 
four armies. The firſt he allotted to himſelf, the ſe- 
cond to Clælius his late Collegue, the third. to Caſſius, 
his General of the Horſe; and theſe three were to take 
the field againſt the Latines; the fourth, under the 
command of the Dictator's brother, Spurius Lartius, 
was to ſtay in Rome and guard the City. 1 

The Latines were rot ſo forward in their preparati- Y Na! 
ons for the war, as their menaces had given cauſe top. 339. 


fear they would be; ſo that there was little action this 


campaign. The Dictator having intercepted a detach- 
ment which they had ſent to ravage the Roman terri- 
tory, treated the priſoners more like allies than ene- 
mies. He cauſed particular care to be had of the 
wounded, and ſet all at liberty ranſom free. By this 
humane and ſkilful conduct, he diſpoſed the Latines, 
to liſten the more readily to the overtures which he at 
the ſame time made them for a ſuſpenſion of arms. 
Notwithſtandirg all that Tarquin and Mamulius could 
do to hinder it, a truce was ſoon aſter agreed to 
for a year. And then Lartius ſeeing the Republic in 
tranquillity, reſigned the Dictatorſnip, tho' the time ap- 
pointed for its duration was not yet expired; and, what 
is remarkable, no citizen had been puniſhed with death 
or baniſhment, or in any manner ſeverely treated dur- 
ing the whole continuance of his uncontroulable power. 

The following Conſulſhip of Sempronius Atratinus and V. _ *, 
Minutius Augurinus, produced nothing memorable re- Bel 7 C 
lating to war or conqueſt. The Senate ſeem to have 496. 
been chiefly taken up with a compaſſionate concern for 13th Con- 
the Roman women married to Latine huſbands: It was — B. 
feared they might ſuffer by the rupture between the r 1 

| | r -- "IMS -" 
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V. _ R. two nations. As decree 3 was pate by the Fa- 
thers, and confirmed by the People, (in conſequence 
Bet 3 1 doubtleſs of an agreement made with the ee. » that 
13thCon- the Latine women who were willing to leave Nome and 
ſullbip. return to Latium, and the Raman women who were 
Willing to come back from Latium to Rome, ſhould have 
| liberty: to quit their huſbands and return to the reſpec- 
tive 2 of their nativity; and it was ordered, 
with regard to their children, that the boys ſhould re- 
main with their fathers aud the girls follow their mo- 
thers. How agreeable a place Rome was to wives moſt 
remarkably appeared on this oa ſion. For out of the 
great number of Latine women who had married Roman 
huſbands, only two went baek to Lalium; but almoſt all 
the Roman women, married to Latines, left their TUE 
and returned to their native City fc W * 
v. 2 R. F. VI. THE year of truce with che Singh was ex. 
pired, when 2 weer and T. Virginius took poſ- 
Ber: 7 C. feſſion of the Conſulſhip. The Nobles of Latium, who 
14 % Son. wete in the intereſt of Targuin, carried all before them, 
fulſhip. in the Aſſemblies of the States, contrary. to the incli- 
D. Hal p. nation of the people, many of whom came with their 
342 families to Rome, where they were well received. It 
Was neceſſary therefore to prepare for war; and tho 
there were no diſſenſions at this time between the Senate 
and People, it was judged proper to put the conduck of 
it into the hands of a Dictator. The Conſuls had the 
power given them, as before, to name one of themſelves 
to that dignity ; whereupon Virginius, tho' the elder of 
the two, readily yielded it to his Collegue as the more 
able Commander. 
PFyſibumius having named Mbutius Elva to be his Ge- 
neral of the Horſe, divided the Noman forces, as the for- 
mer Dictator had done, into four bedies; one he com- 
manded himſelf, put another under the conduct of his 
late Collegue Virginius, the third under Abutius, and 
committed the fourth to Sempronius, with the Govern- 
ment of the City. News Was preſently brought, that 
the Latines had forced the caſtle of Corbio, a ſtrong 
hold belorging to the 1 and put the n 


'/ 


Clap LV 
the enemy, had determined the Yo/ci of Antrum to join der a 
them. Rog 6 


Hyſthumius immediately marched from Rome 


lake Regillus *, upon a ſteep hill which was inacceſſi- ſulſhip. 


ble on every ſide. Virginius following ſoon after with / la Le. 


his troops, poſted them on an ther hill over againſt the g. 77 5. 


Dictator : the Latine army, which conſiſted of 400006 p. 343, 
ſoot and 3000 horſe, under the command of "Sextus 344+ 345: 
Tarquinius, Titus Tarquinius, and Mamilius, lying be- 

tween. them. As "Pf humilis had. no intention to fight, 

but only to obſerve and tire out the enemy, hie ſent 
word to Abutius to march ſecretly in the night with 

the cavalry and light armed infantry, and take poſſeſ- 

ſion of a third hill, upon the only” road by which pro- 


| viſions could come to the Lazines. The General of the 
| Horſe obey'd his order; but before he could fortify his 


camp, he was briſkly attacked by a body of the enemy 
under Sextus Targurmitis, who endeavoured to diſlodge 
him. However, the Dictator ſending him a timely fe- 
inforcement, the Latines were repulſed with loſs, and 
retired. After this AÆbutius intercepted two couriers 
who were carrying letters from the” Polio the Latine 
Generals, importing chat a conſiderable body of that 
people would join the Latine forces in three days.. . Poſt 
humius hereupon drew his three bodies of Romans. to- 
gether ; for tho' they amounted to no more than 24700 
oot and 1000 horſe, neceſſity. conſtrained him now to 
hazard an engagement without delay, r,, 
It was the cuſtom for Generals to harangue their 
troops, before they led them to battle; and the Dic- 
tator may be ſaid to have had at this time the better 
part of the Roman nation for his auditrs. The Se- 
nate almoſt to a man were come to ſerve as volunteers. 


| Indeed there was no way of riſing to offices of dignity 


and power, but by long and painful ſervice in the troops: 
but now. even the oldeſt Senators: had taken arms in 
defence of their country. Pofthumins in his ſpeech to 
the ſoldiers, (after he had put them in mind of the 


miſeries they muſt expect from the return of the Tar- 


B b 3 


quins, 


V. We Roman Higrory., 30g 
to the ſword ; and that this ſmall advantage gained by V. of R. 
: 5 


with 8000 men, and encamped in the night near the 14th Con- 


- on era core |» 
3 : — - "3 fry 
D - 040M * 


. ö 14th Con- 
ſulſnip. 


c. 16. 


Y. of R. 
Be . C. Lier numbers of a faithlels enemy hom their fathers 
" io». had ſo often vanquiſhed) took particular notice of this, 


9 4 4 „ 


le Roway Hisroxy, BockI 
guns, and had encouraged them not to fear the ſupe- 


that in the preſent, exigence, the moſt ancient and 


6 


- venerable had covered their grey hairs with the hel- 


N 


met.“ He added: And ſhall the young, the healthy 


and ſtrong be unactive and fearful? Shall they be ſo 
ſhameleſs to turn their backs upon the enemy, when 
the old and the infirm are reſolved either to conquer 
or die? I declare, that whoever ſhall. this day be guilty 
of ſo baſe a cowardice, ſhall be put to death by my 
order, and his dead carcaſe deprived of the rites of 
* burial : But he that ſhall bring me witneſſes , of his 


— 


ag 


© having ſignalized his courage in the battle, ſhall, be- 
ſide the uſual honours decreed to men of diſtinguiſh- 


ed bravery, receive from the public an eſtate in land, 
© as an additional recompence of his merit, 


Livy,B.2: Having thus ſpoken, the Dictator drew up his army 


in order of battle; and the Latines, depending on their 
numbers, and beginning to want proviſions, did not 
decline the fight. Titus Tarquinius was in the center 


of their army at the head of the exiles and deſerters 
from Rome; Mamilius k commanded the right wing, 


and Sextus Jarquinius the left. In the Roman army the 


. — 


Dictator led the main body, Æbutius the left wing 


and Virginius the right. _ 


In this battle, which prove 1. very obſtinate and 
bloody, the Generals of the two armies did not confine 
themſelves to giving orders, but Las, Ye their perſons 
in the hotteſt of the conflict, and mutually charged one 
another, Titus Tarquinius, coming out Bom: the cen- 
ter of the Latines, ran full ſpeed at the Dictator Poſthu- 
mius to encounter him ſingly; but receiving a wound in 
his right ſide, fell from his horſe, and was carried by 


Kk Dionyſius leaves it uncertain, whether this Mamilius was the ſon- 
in-law of Tarquin the Proud, or the ſon of that ſon-in-law, 
Ii (B. 2. c. 19). makes King Tarquin himſelf to be the perſon 
who attacked Pofthumius ; which is very ſtrange, conſidering, that he 
ſuppoſes him to be the Son of Targuinius Priſcus. See Remarks on 
Hiſl. of the Rem. Kings, Article e R 


hy 
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pe- his own men out of the field. The battalions of the V. of K. 
ers main body having now Joſt their Leader, (Who was Bef F 89 
his mortally wounded) made but a faint reſiſtance, when . 
nd preſſed by the troops of the Dictator. They were al- 14th Con- 
ze]. ready lofing ground and beginniag to break, when Sex-fulſhip | 
thy s Targuimus coming up with the choice of the Latine p. H. p. 
ſo cavalry and ſupported by the exiles, took the place of EM, 

hen his brother, - Encouraged by the preſence and valour 

uer of this new Commander, the diſheartened Latines re- 

ity covered their ranks, rezewed the fight, and made the 

my ſucceſs of the day in the center doubtful. | 

pI, In the wings where Mamilius and Aibutits command-£#9 B. 2. 
"his ed, the fury of the battle was equal. After a long and. “ 
he. bloody conflict, the two Commanders defy'd each other 

in. to ſingle combat: Zburus with his lance wounded Ma- 

ind 71/145 in the breaſt through his cuiraſs; and Mamilius 
ran his ſword through Abutius's right arm, Neither 

my! of the wounds was mortal, but both Generals fell from 

heir! their horſes and were carried out of the throng. A bu- 

not! lius's place was then ſupply'd by his Lieutenant Mar- 

nter , Valerius, (the brother of Foplicola.) He put him- 

ſelf at the head of the Roman horſe, and with them en- 
deavoured to break the enemy's battalions; but the 

the! Cavalry of the Raman Royaliſts, advancing to their ſuc- 

| cour, quickly repulſed the cavalry of the Republic: and, 
Mamilius, not diſabled by the hurt he had received 

and! appeared again in the van with a conſiderable body of 
fine! horſe and light armed infantry. In this action Paleriusc. 20. 
one! receiving a wound in his fide, fell dead from his horſe, 

one which occaſioned the battle to be renewed with more 

den- fierceneſs than ever. The two nephews of the de- 

7% ceaſed, (the ſons of Poplicola) fought with inexpreſſible 

ain courage to hinder the dead body from being ſtript; D. Hal. p. 


'byſy 22d having recovered it from the enemy, they deliver- 350. 
wy ed it to Halerius's ſervants, to be conveyed to the Ro- 
ſon ! man camp. But throwing themſelves afterwards into 


the midft of the enemy, they were both killed upon 
nol the pot. , | 5 
The loſs of Falerius and his two nephews, and eſ- 
pecially che abſence of Ahulius, greatly diſheartened 
— B b 4 the 
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V. of R the left wing of the Romans. aer perceiving that 


257. 


Bet, J. C. 


the ſldiers began to give ground, haſtened to their 
aſſiſtance with a body of Roman Knights who attended 


14th Con- him as his guard. He 25 orders at the ſame time 


ſulſhip. 


D. Hal. 
P. 350 


to Titus Herminius, one of his Lieutenants, to repair to 
the rear of the army, command thoſe who fled to ſtop, 
and put all to the {word who would not obey. And 
now the Dictator himſelf with his Knights giving the 
reins to their horſes, drove with the utmoſt fury upon 
the Royaliſts, broke them, flew many of them, and 

ut the reſt to flight. Herminius in the mean while ral- 
lied the runaways, and F preſently to the charge, 
fell upon ſome cloſe battalions of the enemy's right 
wing which ſtill kept their ground. His chief aim was 
at the perſon of Mamilius who commanded them, and 


who was eaſily known by his tall ſtature, and the rich- 


neſs of his habit and armour. The Roman, to come 
at him, beat down all that ſtood in his way: he then 
attacked him, and with his firſt blow laid him dead 


upon the round. Nevertheleſs he loſt his own life by 
a wound from an unknown hand, while he was buſy in 


ſtripping the Body of his enemy. 

During all this time Sextus 7. arquinius, who had re- 
turned from the center of the Latines, and put himſelf 
again at the head of the left wing, maintained the 5715 
with great bravery againſt the Conſul Virginius. 
had even broke the right wing of the Roman Army, 
when Poſthumis appeared on a ſadden with his victo- 
rious ſquadrons, to ſupport it. This unexpected turn 
of affairs made Sextus loſe at once all hopes of victo- 
ry. Ruſhing therefore among the thickeſt ranks of the 
Roman Knights, he there funk under a multitude of 
wounds, after he had ſold his life dear. 

The death of Sextus Tarquinius was followed by the 
entire tout of the Zatines, who had before loſt their 
two other Generals. Their camp was taken the ſame 
day, and the plunder abandoned to the Roman Soldi- 


ers, No victory, hitherto gained by the Romans, had 


been either more neceſſary or more compleat. Scarce 
10000 of the 43000 Latines who had come into the 
| | 32 
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at field, returned home. The whole Nation, for a long V. of K. 


eir time after, felt this ſevere ſtroke; nay, it may be truly g $53 
ed ſaid, they never recovered of the blow which they re- * 


ne ceived in the battle of Regillus. 1 ilch Con- 
to  Pofthumiis, the next morning, diſtributed the uſual ſulhip. 
P, rewards to thoſe who had behaved themſelves well in PD. l. 
1d the action, and returned thanks to the Gods by ſacri- P. 35% 
he fices. Scarce were theſe ceremonies ended, when the 

In ſcouts brought jntelligence, that a great body of troops 

1d covered the plain, and were marching in order of battle. 

l It was the Folſci come to the aſſiftance of the Larines. 

e, Finding at their arrival how matters had gone, ſome of 

ht them were for falling upon the Romans before they _ 
as could recover from the fatigue of the preceding day; 

id but another party, willing rather to ingratiate them- 

= ſelves with the Conquerors, prevailed to ſend meſſengers 

le to the Dictator, to tell him, they came to his aſſiſtance. 

- Pofthumius convicted them of flſhood by their letters 

d which he had intercepted; and giving leave to the 

y meſſengers to return, whom the multitude would have 

in torn to pieces, he reſolved to attack the Volſcian army p.; 55. 
| the next day: but in the night they broke up their 

e- camp and fled. | gies | „„ 

If The Dictator. at his return to Rome was honourèd p. 354- 
1t with a triumph; and to his other names was added 

le that of Regillenſis, from the place of the late action. 

2 He allotted a tenth part of the ſpoils to defray the ex- 

J- pences of the public Games, and to build ſome Temples 

n in honour of the Gods; particularly one to Caſtor * 

)= and Pollux, who were ſaid to have appeared during wn 

le | | battle 


2 Dion, Hal. relates a fabulous ſtory of two young horſemen, of 
e an extraordinary and majeſtic ſtature, who during the action ap- 


* peared to Poſthumius and his party. They marched at the head of 
the cavalry, ſtriking terror among the Latines, whom they wounded 
E with darts and lances. In the evening, after the victory, the fame 
1 horſemen appeared at Rome in the Forum. Their fierce. tareat- 
dq ning countenances, and their horſes all dropping with ſweat, made 
e people conclude that they were returned from the battle, - When they 
| had diſmounted, they waſhed themſelves in the water of a ſpring 
8 that roſe near the Temple of Vea; and they told the crowd of citi- 
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white Horſes, and to have fought 


. © 


The Latines having now no remedy, but in an abſo- 


Con- lute ſubmiſſion, choſe deputies out of . thoſe. cities 
ſulſhip.. 


which had oppoſed the war, fo be mediators, at Rome, 
in favour of the whole Nation. Theſe appeared in the 
Senate, bearing in their hands olive branches bound 


round with wooll, the uſual marks of ſuppliants. They 


laid the blame of the rupture wholly upon; the Nobility 
of the country under the influence of the Targuins. 


They repreſented in a ß ſtrain the loſs they had 


-ſuſtained of all the flower of t 


| 2d C | of their youth ; that ſcarce a 
family in Elum. was out of mourning. . They con- 


jured the Romans to have regard to conſanguinity, and 


the zeal which the Latines had formerly ſhewn for the 
intereſts of Rome; and in concluſion, they yielded 
themſelves wholly io the judgment of the Fathers, laying 


at the feet of the Dictator the badges which they bore 
of ſuitors and ſuppliants. | : A 


Rome had long ſince made it a maxim, to ſpare the 


Nations which ſubmitted ; and Titus Lartius, the late 


which were {ill ſubſiſting is the time of Dionyſius. 


Dictator, declared himſelf for obſerving it in the pre- 


ſent caſe. He adviſed a total oblivion of the fault com- 


mitted by the Latines, and a renewal of the ancient 
p. 356. 


treaties with them. Nevertheleſs the Senate was not 


'zens, who ſurrounded them, the firſt news of the victory gained by 
the Romans; after which, they diſappeared. The next morning the 
Magiſtrates receiving Letters from the Dictator, which, among the 
other circumſtances of the battle, mentioned the ſudden appearance 
of the two young horſemen, whd fought for the Romans, it was con- 
cluded they were the fame who had brought the news to Rome, and 
that they could be no other than Caſtor and Pollux. Plutarch in his 
life of Paulus Æmilius, adds to this relation, that Lucius Domitius was 


the firſt who was informed by Caſtor and Pollux, of the entire defeat 
of the Latines: and to make the table ſtill more wonderful, the ſame 


author affirms that Domitius having appeared ſurprized at the ac- 


count, the two horſemen took him gently by the beard, and it im- 


mediately changed its colour from black to red ; which miracle con- 
firmed the relation, and got Domitius the ſurname of Anobarbus 
Brazen-heard : and this ſtory, fabulous as it is, was believed among 
the Romans, They tranſmitted it to poſterity by public monuments, 


without 
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1 k — K 4 ; 5 ; * 2 | 8 | 

without ſome ſevere. men, who were for razing all che V. of K. 

Cities of Latium, ſeizing their territories, and reducing Bel - 4 
** 


the inhabitants to ſlavery. Among. theſe was Spurtus 49 


Caſſivs. Others were for depriving them of half their 14th Con- 
lands, by way of puniſhment, and, in conſideration ſulſhip. 


of kindred and blood, for leaving them in poſſeſſion of 


their liberty. But the opinion of Lartius being ap- P. Hal. p. 
proved by Pyſtbumius, there was no further oppoſition 35. 

to it; and a Decree was accordingly. paſſed for renew- 

ing the old League; on condition however, that the 


Latines reſtored the priſoners they had taken, delivered 


up the deſerters, and drove the Roman exiles out of 
Latium. WD | 


* 


Such was the end of | the laſt war which the Russi 


had with their neighbours on account of the baniſhed p 358. 
King. As for Tarquin himſelf, the only perſon now 


left of his family, being abandoned by the Latines, He- 


trurians, Sabines, and all the other free States about 
Rome, he retired into Campania to Ariftodemus, Tyrant ö 
of Cumæ. Here he ſhortly after ended his days, at a- 1 


bout 90 years of age, and after 14 years exile, which 


he had made remarkable by almoſt as many wars. 
It muſt be granted, that Tarquin had ſeveral of thoſe 
endowments. and qualifications which enter into the 
character of a Hero; intrepid courage; experience in 
arms; an excellent capaci:y for negotiations; an ad- 
dreſs whereby, even in baniſhment, and when diveſted 
of all power, he could alienate from the Romans their 
ancient Allies, and unite thoſe Allies againſt his enemies; 
an invention fruitful in expedients ; and a ſteady reſo- 
lution never to quit his claim to Empire but with life. 
All theſe made an aſſemblage of qualities not to be de- 
ſpiſed. But with theſe he had alſo in his nature ſuch a 
ſtrange compoſition of the moſt extravagant vices, as 
could not but prove fatal to his uſurped tyranny. And 
as a judicious“ writer has obſerved, had not the death Run 
of the unfortunate Lucretia adminiſtered to the Roman Antiq. 
people an opportunity of liberty, yet a far flighter mat- 
ter would have ſerved them for a ſpecious reaſon to en- 
deavour the aſſertion of their rights.. | 
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T. of R. The freedom which the Romans recovered. by the ex- 


257. 


Bef. 7 


14th Con- ſource of all 


ſulſhip. 
Ling b. 
C. I. 


The ROMAN HIS TOR VT. Bock II. 
Tarquin the Proud was now ſecured to them 
B's freedom that was indiſputably the 
their future grandeur. Nevertheleſs it is 
the opinion of Livy, that this very freedom, had they 
*aſſumed it more early, and wreſted the Royal Power 

from any of their former Princes, would have proved 
the ruin of the riſing ſtate. For what, ſays he, would 
have been the conſequence, if that commonalty, made 
up of herdſmen and outlaws from other countries, who 
found refuge and impunity at Rome; if they, being ſet 
free by ſome Brutus from the dread of Majeſty, had 
begun to be ruffled and agitated by the ſtorms of Tri- 
bunician fury, and, in a ſtrange City, to engage in 
_ quarrels with the Nobles, befare the pledges of wives 


-. pulſion of 
by his dea 


and children, and an affection (not quickly entertained) © 


for the very place and ſoil, had aſſociated their hearts, 
-and | linked them together in one common intereſt. 
Certainly the State not yet come to maturity, would 
through diſcord have faded and periſhed ; whereas a 
peaceable and gentle government foſtered and cheriſhed 
it, and by a proper nouriſhment brought it to ſuch 
ſtrength and perfection as to be able to produce the 
wholeſome fruits of liberty. . _ 1 

How juſt this reflection of the Latine hiſtorian is, will 
ſufficiently appear by the events which come next to be 


related. 


HAP. v. 


& I. Domeſtic broils at Rome. F. II. 7% Volſci en- 
couraged thereby, prepare to fall upon the Romans. 
The Plebeians refuſe to lift themſelves for the war. 
Servilius, one of the Conſuls, with an army of wolun- 
teers, who follow: him out of perſonal affettion, terrifies 


, the enemy into a ſubmiſſion for the preſent , but he has 


no ſooner led batk his army, than they renew their pre- 
parations to attack the Republic. & III. While the Se- 
nate are conſulting about the levies to be made on this 

occaſion, a ſudden accident occaſions an inſurrection at 
155 . Rome. 
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Rome... Servilius | appeaſes the tumult. + News comes + 
that the Volici are approaching. Servilius:by fair pro: 
miſes in relation to the debts, engages the people to iſ | 
themſelves. J IV. He defeats the enemy, and, tuo be 
Senate refuſe bim a triuniph at his return, on account of - 
his indulgence to the ſoldiers, he triumphs in ſprght of 
their oppofutton. 8. V. After this he takes the field a. 
gain, and defeats the AurRuNci.. & VI. The debtors 
at his return from the war claim the. performance of his 
promiſes,  Servilius, not having power to make them 
good, is treated by the people with contempt, He there- 
upon becomes their enemy, and the ſedition increaſes, - 


&. LOCARCE was the dangerous war with the P. Hal. B. 
1  Latines over, and the Picarorſhip of Poſt= 4 25 358. 
humius expired, when the domeſtic feuds and difſen- 7 | 
ſions at Rome revived. | The Senate, who thought it 
| | needleſs any longer to court the people, or even to 
ſhew them any condeſcenfion, revoked, by a decree; 
| that ſuſpenſion of the ſuits for debt, which nothing 
but neceſſity had before induced them to grant. The 
creditors began to proſecute their debtors with more 
rigour than ever: and theſe of courſe renewed their 
murmurs and complaints. To prevent the miſchiefs 
which this grand affair might occaſion, the Senate pro- 
cured the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius, whoſe reſo- Y. of R. 
lution they were well acquainted with. But leſt he _ 258. 
ſhould carry it too far, they gave him, for his Collegue, e 
P. Servilius, a man of a gentle, humane character, and BS. 8. 
agreeable to the poor and the multitude. Theſe two ſulſhip. 
Magiſtrates were ſure to be of contrary opinions. Ser- 
vilius, out of goodneſs and compaſſion to the unfor- 
tunate, inclined to the remiſſion of the debts, or at 
leaſt of thoſe exorbitant and accumulated intereſts 
which conſiderably exceeded the principal. He ex- 
' horted the Senate to make ſome regulation in this mat- 
ter, that might eaſe the people, and ſettle the tran- 
quillity of the State upon a laſting foundation. 
But Appius, a ſevere obſerver of the laws, main- 
taned, with his uſual conſtancy, that it was a manifeſt 
0 injuſtice 
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F. of R. injuſtice to relieve the debtors" àt the expence of their 


258. 
Bef. F.C. 


creditors ; that this proſpect tended to the very ruin of 
the ſubordination neceſſary in a well governed State: 


_ * ds : 2 f s 
15thCon-that the condeſcenſion which Servilius was for ſhewing 
fulſhip. to the neceſſities of the people, would be looked upon 


by the ſeditious, only as a diſguiſed weakneſs, and ſo 
breed new pretentions ; whereas nothing would be a 
beter proof of the power of the Government, than a 
juſt ſeverity ſhewed to thoſe who by their diſcbedience 
and cabals had violated the Majeſty of the Senate. 

This diverſity of opinion produced nothing but bit- 
terneſs of ſpeech and perſonal reflections. The Senate 
aſſembled daily, and as often broke up without coming 


do any concluſion, | In the mean time the people con- 


tinued to be oppreſſed and to complain. Being in- 
formed of what paſſed in the Senate, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations of the two Conſuls, they ſnowered 
many praiſes upon Servilius, and heaped as many im- 
precations upon Appius. The moſt ſeditious among 
the multitude flocked together: they held ſecret aſ- 
ſemblies in the night and in by- places; and, in a word, 
the diſcontent and diſorder in the City were ſuch as 
. ſeemed to pieſage nothing leſs than a civil war. 

. II. THE news of theſe diſturbances at Rome 
having reached the Volſci, they immediately began to 
draw their forces together, in order to march and be- 
ſiege it; believing they could never have a more fa- 
vourable opportunity to cruſh the new Republic, which 
they hated and had always looked upon with a jealous 
eye. Had the authority of the Senate been regarded, 
an alarm of this kind would have been the luckieſt 
thing that could have happened for their views, becauſe 
it furniſhed a pretext to ſend away the moſt mutinous 
of the people from the City: but the Roman youth, 
being ſummoned as uſual to be liſted for the ſervice, 
Wahre refuſed to appear; and this diſobedience oc- 
caſioned another diſpute between the Conſuls. Appius 
was for puniſhing the refractory with rigour, and Servi- 
luis for more indulgence, . . | 
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As it was neceſſary to take the field. againſt the ene- V. 55 B. 
my, the Senate without coming to any determination Bef. J C. 


about the affair of the debts, decreed that Servilius 


ſnould conduct the war, and Claudius govern the City. 15th Con 
They made this regulation, in hopes that Servilius, be- ſulſnip. 


ing a popular man, would have leſs difficulty than the 
other to levy. an army. Nevertheleſs the people ſtill 
refuſed to liſt themſelves in the accuſtomed manner. 
What troops he could raiſe were only volunteers who 
offered to ſerve, out of perſonal affection to the Gene- 


ral. They were indeed the more formidable on this 
account; and the Conſul marched; them ſtrait into the -+ - 

enemy's territory. The Yol/cr, depending on the civil D. H. p. 
* ſhould ſo 361. 


broils at Rome, and little expecting that t 
ſoon have occaſion to act upon the defenſive, had not 
made ſuch expedition in their preparations for the war, 
as to be in a condition to face the Romans in the field. 
They were forced therefore to have recourſe. to ſupph- 
cations and intreaties; and by theſe they. wrought upon 


the eaſy, Conſul to fayour them. He required of them 


only ſubſiſtence ard clothes for his troops, and 300 hoſ- 


tages of the beſt families. i 
Not long after the return of Servilius to Rome, and 


when the rich Patricians, believing the ſtate to be in 
no danger from any quarter, were purſuing their poor 
debtors. with the uſual ſcverity, ſome Envoys from the 
Latines arrived in the City, bringing with them by force 
certain Deputies who had been ſent by the Volſei to the 
Latine Nation. Thoſe Deputies had been commiſhoned 


to engage the Latines, if poſhble, to join with the 


Hol ſſei, the Hernia and Sabines in a league againſt Rome. 


But the Latines, quite humbled by their defeat in the Liu, B. 2. 
battle of Regillus, would liſten to no propoſal for a new © 22. 


rupture with the Republic; and the Romans, to reward 
their fidelity, and the zeal they ſnewed on this occa- 
ſion, reſtored them 6000 priſoners taken in the laſt 
war; theſe captives they alſo new cloathed before they 
ſent them home, in order to make the favour yet more 
obliging. | 12 815 


Ul. 


9% Romain History, Bock it 


1 of KR. b. UI. TIE diſcovery made by the Latine Envoys 8 
—— 5 c. of the ſecret negotiations of the Volſri, was more than 
ſufficient to determine the Senate to à declaration of 
1608 on-War «ram them: But the Fathers had now the ſame 
8 difficulties as before, in relation to the levies. They 
were aſſembled to debate this matter, and likewiſe 
what nutnber of ſoldiers it would be proper to raiſe in 
the preſent exigence, when a ſudden accident ſuſpended 
their deliberations ; and the calamity of à private ci- 
wien ocaſioned a general inſurrection of the people. 

Livy, B. A Plebeian, loaded with chains, threw” hirnſelf into 
WAS: the public place as into an Aſyum. He was a man in 
4 7. P. years, tall of ſtature, meagre, pale, and his eyes ſunk 
into his head; his cloaths dirty and ragged, his beard 
Suſhy, his hair matted, and his appearance all together 
a ſhocking ſpectacle. "Nevertheleſs, he Was very Well 
known; and ſome reniembered to have been with him 
in the Wars, and to have ſeen him figlit with great va- 
jour. He himſelf named the Conſlils and the Tribunes 
under whom he had ſerved, and, addrefling his ſpeech 
to a multitude; of people that ſurrounded him, and ear- 
neſtly enquired the cauſe of his deplorable! condition; 
de told them, that while he bore arms in the laſt War 
againſt the Subines, he had hot only been hivdred from 
cultivating his little inheritance, but that the enemy, in 
an et, had plundred and burnt his houſe. 
That the neceſſities of life, and the tributes which, 
notwithſtanding his misfortunes, he was obliged to pay, 
had forced him to contract debts that tlie intereſt be- 
ing by degrees grown to an exceſſive ſum, he was re- 
duced to the melancholy expedient of yieldi up bis 
inheritance to diſcharge part of it. But what ße mer- 
cileſs creditor, not being yet quite paid, had dragged 
him to priſon, with two of his children; that to oblige 
him to haſten the payment of the reſidue, he had de- 
livered him over to his ſlaves, who, by his order, had 
torn his body with whips : at the ſame time throwing 
off his garment, he ſhewed a back ſtill bloody with 
laſhes, ſuffered from his creditor ; and a breaſt covered 

with the ſcars of wounds he had received. in battle. ny 
; | | he 
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Chap. v. The Roman Htsroxy, 1 
The people already ripe for ſedition, and juſtly pro- V. of R. 


voked at ſo barbaryus an action, uttered a thouſan dgef 


cries of indignation atainſt the Be 2 Bef, 
ran in a moment over te * 8 N 2 5 * 
like misfortunes had throw, into the fetters of their 
creditors, made their eſcape ; the ſedition quickly found 
leaders and abettors, and th, authority of the Magi- 
ſtrate was no longer regardel, The Conſuls, who 


came in hopes of putting a ſtop v the diſorder by their D. Hal p. 


preſence, being ſurrounded by the people hot with fury, 362, 


found neither reſpect nor obedience in the cit. . 


Appius, abhorred by the multitude, was -alt going to 
be inſulted, if he had not eſcaped under favour of the 
tumult. Servilius, though more agreeable to the peo- 
ple, was forced to throw eff his conſular robe, and with- 
out any mark of his dignity, to run into the thickeſt of 

| the crowd. He careſſed and embraced the moſt muti- 
nous, and with tears in his eyes conjured them to ap- 
peaſe this diſorder. He gave them his word that he 
would immediately call the Scnate, and take as much 
care of the people's intereſts in it, as any Pleberan could 
do; and as a proof of his ſincerity, he proclaimed by a 
herald, that no citizen ſhould be arreſted for debt, till 
the Senate had made ſome new regulation in this affair. 
The people upon his word diſperſed themſelves; and 
the Senate immediately aſſembled. Servilius laid before 
them the diſpoſition of men's minds, and the neceſlity, 
in ſuch a conjuncture, of abating ſomewhat of the ſe- 
verity of the laws. Appius, always faithful to his firſt 
opinion, firmly oppoſed this meaſure, and as he could 
ever help tincturing his counſels with the auſterity of 
his character, and the harſhneſs of his manners, he. 
publickly upbraided his Collegue with being a flatterer 
and a ſlave of the people. Servilius, in his turn, re- 
proached him with the obſtinacy of his temper, his 
pride, and the animoſity he ſhewed againſt the Pleberans, 
Each Conſul had his party. The warm contention, oc- 
caſioned by this oppoſition of ſentiments, had begun to 
raiſe a great noiſe in the aſſembly, vthen ſome horſemen 
ver. .. CC DD came 


— ty 


flocked from all parts into-ye um. Thoſe whom the fuld. 


385 


386 The Rom AN HISTORY. Book II. 
Y. of R. came full ſpeed with an account, that ad army of Yol/c 
288. were upon their march to Rome. g 
Bel. J. C. his alarming news had trot tle ſame effect on all. 


494. e ee cen and He richer fort of Ple- 
der. —— — Ed 8 e 0 wers eppfeſleg with 
pyhig, 2. debts, ſhewing their chains aſked with a bitter ſmile, 
c. 24. whether it was worth their /fnle to expoſe their lives to 

preſerve ſuch ornaments? And all theſe Plebeians obſti- 

nately refuſed to give ther names to be inrolled. Sans 
None was at this timein ſuch an agitation as uſually 
precedes the greateſt revolutions, the Conſuls divided; 
D. Hal. the pole diſobedient to their Magiſtrates; an enemy 
„ r the Saws The Senate, who were almoſt equally 
—— afraid'ot thevizens and the Volſci, engaged Appius to 
take upon him the defence of the city; Pecaule they 
hoped che people „ud, more willingly follow his Col- 


. 


legite' into the field. Servilius, being appointed to 
march againſt the enemy, conjured' the people not to 
abandon him in this expedition, and, to prevail upon 
them to take aims, he publiſhed a new prohibition 
againſt detaining in Prin any Roman Citizen who, was 
willing to go with him to the war, or ſeizing his children 
or his goods. And by the fame edi& he engaged him- 
ſelf, in the name of the Senate, to give the people, at 
his return, all reaſonable ſatisfaction, with relation to 
V „ 
his declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but the 
people crowded to liſt themſelves, ſome out of affection 
to the Conſul, whom they knew to be their friend, and 
others that they might not ſtay in Rome under the ſevere 
and imperious government of Appius. But of all the 
_ Pleberans, none enrolled themſelves more chearfully 
than thoſe very perſons who had been moſt active in 
Bil! CTC 
D. Hal. B. S. IV. AS ſoon as the levies were compleated, Ser- 
4 P. 357 vilius marched to meet the enemy, and, when he was 


N come within a ſmall diſtance of them, encamped, a little 


Conſul was in no haſte to leave his entrenchments, 


Ain Tat- before night, near the .Pontine * lake, The Volſci 
um. inſulted him the very next morning in his camp. The 


ol inactivity, and by their ſhouts was convinced of their 


Chap. . The Roman HisTory. 


$4 
not being yet ſufficiently aſſured of the good will of V. of R. 
his troops; but when he overheard his men accuſe him Bet 7 8 
eagerneſs to fight, he immediately ordered all the 5th Con- 
gates of his camp to be opened, and a general ſally to ſulſhip. 


de made. The HVolſci could not ſtand the attack of the 


Romans, but were entirely defeated; and the Conſul, 
to. reward his ſoldiers, gave them all the plunder of 
the enemy's camp, which was very rich, to enable them 
to pay their debts. 

He then marched to Suefſa Pometia, a . olnfialirable 


| City of the Volſci, took it by aſſault, and put all to the 


ſword who were paſt the age of puberty; an act of D. Hal. 
barbarity which ſeemed contrary to his natural temper, p. 365. 
(Adpius at the ſame time beheaded the 300 Yol/tian 
hoſtages at Rome.) As to the ſpoil of Sueſſa, Servilius 
abandoned that likewife to his ſoldiers; without reſerv- 
ing any part of it for the publick treaſury. © © 
This profuſeneſs of the Conſul to his troops highly 
diſpleaſed his Collegue. Servilius in his return to Rome, 
where he doubted not to obtain a triumph, received 
intelligence that Appius had perſuaded the Senate to 
refuſe him that honour, under pretence, that he was a 
ſeditious man, who aimed at popularity by an exceſſive 
indulgence to his ſoldiers. The conqueror, touched to 
the quick with ſo undeſerved a treatment, no ſooner 
came before Rome, but he cauſed the People to be 
called together in a field de d. the walls, and there 
complained 


a Servilius made an halt, as ſoon as he came before Rome, becauſe 
the Laws did not permit him who demanded a triumph to enter into 
the city, He was obliged to keep without the walls with his army, and 
there wait for the conſent of the Senate 3 to which he, according to 

uſtom, ſent a letter wrapped up in laurel. Upon the receipt of this, 

2 Senators aſſembled in the temple of Bellona, which ſtood in one of 

faburbs of Rome. Here the General gave them an acconit of his 
thlition, after which they made a decree, whereby they granted 
to tqueror the honours of a triumph. This decree was reported 
unlefeople, who confirmed it, and fixed the day for the ceremony, 
e Tribunes of the People oppoſed it; which ſoinetimes hap- 
pened. PP 
this Law was a great inſtance of the policy of the Ro- 
bitious General, at the head of a victorious army, might 
reat diſorders in Rome, if he had been permitted to enter 
e 2 with 


The | ROMAN HIS TOR V. Book. I. 


101 856 tempt whatever he pleaſed. Without regard therefore 
ſulſhip. to the Senate's deciſion, he immediately decreed him. 
ſelf d a triumph, and marched with the uſual pomp to 


the capitol, attended by his army and all the people. pe! 
FS. V. BEFORE the expiration of this Conſulſhip, à pa 
new enemy ſtarted up againſt the Republic. Ecetræ a Hol. He 
7: ſcian town had lately ſubmitted to the Romans; and theſe na 
had fent thither a garriſon to defend it. The Aurunci, à wt 
ſmalſ community that poſſeſſed apart of Campania, not fa da 
from the Ecetrans, took umbrage at the neighbourhood of ga 
that garriſon, they ſent to Rome a haughty demand to have pri 
it inſtantly removed; and they added threatenings in caſe an 
of refuſal, The Senate in anſwer, bid the Envoys go tell co! 
their Mafters, That it was à dangerous thing to attack tho = 
whoſe very neighbourhood was formidable to them. - A wal ur, 
preſently enſued. The Aurunci entered Latium and ad. ple 
vanced as far as Aricia. There the Ramans came up with in 
them, and, at firſt ſight of theſe new enemies, were a eit 
little dauntedat their gigantick ſtature, thoſe fierce looks de 
and that martial air which diſtinguiſhed. them from al ſer 
the other Nations of Haly. However, calling to mind na 
the great abilities of their own Generals, Servilius and op 
Hyſthumius Regillenſis (which latter commanded the ca- en: 
valry) this reſtored their confidence. In the beginning bo 
of the action the Romans had much the diſadvantage ter 


being very unequal in ſtrength to the enemy, and un-M 
able to ſuſtain the fury of their firſt charge, and, to mc 
their further encouragement, they quickly found thatÞ ſec 
their horſe could be of no ſervice to them, becauſe th I! 
field of battle was extremely uneven and full of roch pri 
Hoyſthumius nevertheleſs recovered the day by his 4 ſoc 
conduct, Making his cavalry diſmount, he led they fu 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe battalions that were giving 2 it An 
and by his words and example in a ſhort time © 2 | 
with his army; and might by force have obtained a trium/ ue thi 

J ˙·⏑⏑ ‚ H a0. ou ol ER! 
k This triumph is not marked in the Capitoline Table/ cher wh 
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them again into order; after which the enemy were ſoon Y. of R. 
E routed and their camp taken. The Aurunci entirely g.? 


diſappearing, Servilius marched his army back to Rome. 


performance of Servilius's promiſes ; and indeed for his 
part, he left no means untried to make good his word. 
He employed his utmoſt efforts to prevail with the Se- 
nate to grant the debtors a general releaſe. But Appius, 
who looked upon the leaſt change in the laws to be 
dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed his Collegue's deſire. He 
gave the creditors freſh: power to drag the debtors. 


I priſon ; and the applauſes he thereby got from the rich; 


and the curſes from the poor, equally concurred to the' 
confirming this Magiſtrate in his ſeverity. 

Thoſe who were arreſted, appealed to Servilius they 
urged upon him the promiſes he had made to the peo- 
ple before the campaign, and the ſervices they had done 
in the war. They cried aloud before his tribunal, that 
either in quality of Conſul he ſhould undertake the 
defence of his fellow citizens, or, as General, not de- 
ſert the intereſt of his ſoldiers. But Servilius, who was 


naturally timorous and averſe to ſtrife, durſt not declare 


openly againſt the whole body of Patricians ; and by 
endeavouring to manage both parties, he diſobliged 
both, ſo that he got the hatred of the one and the con- 


| tempt of the other. 
How low he was ſunk in the eſteem of the people 27. 


moſt remarkably appeared when the time came to con- 
ſecrate a temple which had been erected to Mercury. 
The conſecrator was to have conſiderable powers and 


privileges. He was to be the Head and Founder of a 


ſociety of Merchants in Rome; to have the charge of 
furniſhing the city with proviſions, and to inſpect them; 

and he was to have all the honours, and perform all the 
functions of a Pontifex Maximus within the verge of 


this temple. Appius and Servilius ſtanding in compe- 


a Mercury was thought by the Pagans to be the God of Commerce, | 


W Cicere calls Merchants Mercuriales. 


Se ittion 


258. 
Bef F.C 
I. AND now after ſo many victories obtained, 15th Son- 


chiefly by the bravery of thoſe who were moſt in debt, 3 
the people thought they might confidently demand the 1 


390 
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now in danger of impriſonment and ſlavery. Nothing 
prevailed in the City but tumult and violence, 
5 CH AF. M4 TH 

F. I. The people refuſe to obey the ſummons of the new 
Conſuls (A. Virginius and T. Veturius) 2 liſt themſelves 
for a war againſt the Sabines, Aqui and Volſci. Ma- 
nius Valerius, a brother of Poplicola, is created Dicla- 
tor. F. II. Valerius prevails with the people to ſerve, 
by promiſing them full ſatisfaction in relation to their 

complaints when the war ſhall be over, and by ſuſpend- 

ing in the mean time all proſecutions for debt, Three 
armies are raiſed, to be commanded by the Diftator and 
the two Cynſuls. The enemy are defeated on all fades, 
F. III. The Dictator at his return home demands of the 

_ Senate to diſcharge his engagements to the debtors, His 
demand is rejected. He excuſes himſelf to the people and 
reſigns the Diftatorſhip. TOY 


$. I. OU c was the ſtate of Rome when A. Virgi- 
mus and T. YVeturius, men of little ſteadineſs, 


took 


Chap. VI. The Roman HisTory. | 391 
took poſſeſſion of the Conſulate. The moſt conſiderable Y. of R. 
of the diſcontented Plebeians held private aſſemblies by 4 7. C 
night, to conſult the proper meaſures for a redreſs of 93. : 
their grievances, and for preventing their being drawn 16th Con- 
by ſurprize into any thing diſadvantageous to them, ſulſhip. | 
when they ſhould. be called together in legal Comitia. C 2 
Notice being brought to the Conſuls of theſe ſecret” _ 
meetings, they inform the Senate of them, ſubmitting 
it to the wiſdom of that venerable body, to preſcribe a 
remedy for the growing evil; a deference that was by 
no means agreeable to the Conſcript Fathers, who ſaw 
through the policy of their Magiſtrates, that were un- 
willing to draw. the odium, of, puniſhing; the offen- 
ders upon themſelves. The Senate having ſeverely re- 
proved them for their timid conduct, ordered them 
immediately to raiſe an army in legal form, for a war 
which threatened the Republic. It ſeems the Sabines, 
_ encouraged by the inteſtine broils at Rome, had re- 
volted, and they had engaged the Roman colony of 
Medulia to enter with them into a league confirmed by 
oaths. The Conſuls, according to their inſtructions, 
ſummoned the tribes, but it was to no purpoſe, the 
people being obſtinately determined not to liſt them- 
on ſelves till ſuch time as all debts ſhould be aboliſhed. 
Ves Virginius and Veturius finding that no-body regarded 


da- their ſummons, laid all the blame of the diſobedience 
7a. upon the Senate. They even accuſed the Fathers to 
ve, the Fathers themſelves, and they added, Let thoſe of ©: 29. 
eir vyou who are the boldeſt within doors at making ſevere 
24. © decrees, now ſhew their heads without doors, and 
Yee face the fury of the multitude. You will then ſee 
nd * whether it be to our want of courage, or to your 
* * falſe meaſures, that the untractableneſs of the people 
e © is owing.* Theſe words ſo provoked the younger 
lis Senators, that, leaving their ſeats, they ſurrounded the 
14 Conſuls, called them cowards, and bid them come 


down from their thrones and diſcharge themſelves of a 
burthen that was too heavy for their weakneſss. 
1. After ſome time ſpent in theſe mutual reproaches, 
85 the Conſuls returned once more to the Forum, guarded 
* | | CCE4 e by 


= |. The Roman HisToRy. Bock II. B. 
V. of R. by a good number of the Senators, to add the more a 
Bef J c weight to their authority. They aſcended their tribunal, | C 
403. and called upon one of the moſt factious by name to come a 
16th Con- and be enrolled. The man did not anſwer ; and his t 
ſulſhip. filence being taken for diſobedience, he was inſtantly | 
P. Hal. B. ſeized: but the populace quite furious, tore him out of 
6. Pp. 368. the lictors hands; and the Conſuls experienced on this 
| occaſion how little reſpe& is paid to Majeſty without 
ſtrength , they had enough to do to defend the Sena- 
tors, who attended them, from blows. iT 
While the people were thus enraged againſt the Se- 
nate, the Senate againſt the people, and the Conſuls 
regarded by neither people nor Senate, Envoys came 
from the Latines and Cruſtumini (allies of Rome) com- f 
plaining of the hoſtilities of the Equi and Sabines; and 6 
| 
| 


an Embaſly from the Vol ſci arrived at the ſame time, 
demanding reſtitution of the lands conquered by the 
Romans from them. Upon this new alarm the Senate 
aſſembled extraordinarily. Titus Lartms, that vene- 
rable Senator, who had been formerly Dictator, gave 
his opinion firſt. He ſaid © That the only way to put 
an end to theſe alarms from abroad, was to eſtabliſh 
peace at home, and he propoſed, that the aſſembly 
p. 369. might meet again the next day, to deliberate about the 
methods neceſſary ro procure that happineſs. That 
in the mean time the Volſcian Ambaſſadors ſhould be 
anſwered, * That it was not conſiſtent with the honour - 
of the Republic to comply with their demands.” 
And as to the allies, he adviſed, that aſſurances ſhould 
be given them, * That Rome would never leave them 
© expoſed to the inſults of their enemies,“ This advice 
was approved and followed, 7 
Livy, B. 2. The next day the Senate fat again. Then the Conſul 
c. 29 Virginius ſpoke firſt, and propoſed a medium between 
P. Hal. p. the ſeverity of Appius and the general releaſe of debts. 
37% He was for having thoſe ſoldiers, who had fought fo 
ſucceſsfully the laſt year, protected by the Senate a- 
gainſt their creditors; but for leaving the other debtors 
to the ſeverity of the law. 5 8 
Lartius ſtood up next and ſaid, that he ſaw, with 
| | abundance 


j 


II. Book VI. De Roman His Tory, | 393 
ore abundance of grief, Nome ſplit as it were into two V. of R. 
1al, Cities: That the one was full of nothing but riches gef % 8 
me and pride, and the other of miſery and rebellion: That 493. 


his there was no appearance in either of juſtice or of ho- 16th Con- 
tly nour, or even of common decency ; that the haughti- ſulſnip. 
of neſs of the great was no leſs odious than the diſobedi- 

his ence of the lower fort; that he could not but foreſee, 

Out the extreme poverty of the people would always keep 


na- up diſſenſion; and that he did not think it poſſible to 
reſtore peace and union between the two orders by any 


de- other means than a general abolition of the debts. 

uls Appius, when it came to his turn to ſpeak, was 

ne | equally againſt both theſe propoſals; he affirmed, That 

m- the frequent mutinies among the people did not pro- 

nd ceed ſo much from their want, as from an unbridled 

je, licentiouſneſs, which ſeditious men were pleaſed to call 

he by the name of liberty; and from the abuſe which 

ite they made of the Lex Valeria. They violate, ſaid 

e- « he, the Majeſty of the Conſuls with impunity, be- 

ve „ cauſe they know they can appeal from the con- 

ut «© demnation of their crime to the very accomplices of 

ſh it. And what order can we ever hope to eſtabliſh in 

ly © a State, where the decrees bf the Magiſtrates are ſub- 

he © ject to the reviſal and judgment of a rabble guided 

at © © wholly by their fury and caprice? Let us create a 

de „ Dictator, whoſe judgments are without appeal; and 

ur „ then we need not fear, that even the moſt daring of 

* the Pleberans will be fo inſolent as to repulſe the lic- 

d © tors of a Magiſtrate, who has the ſovereign diſpoſal 

m of their lives and fortunes.“ i 

de The younger Senators, and thoſe eſpecially whoſe,, ,, , 
intereſt was concerned in the abolition of the debts, p. 35 1. 

ul declared for Appius s opinion; and were even for con- 

n ferring the Dictatorſnip upon him: they ſaid, that a 

8. ſupreme Magiſtrate of his firmneſs and intrepidity was Zivy. B. 2. 

o abſolutely neceſſary to reduce the people to their duty. c. zo. 

But the more experienced and the more moderate of 

rs the Senate thought the dictatorial power, always for- 

Imidable, would be very improperly placed in the hands 

h of a man naturally ſevere and inflexible. By their ad- 
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394 De Roman His TORY. Bock II. 
T. of R. vice one of the Conſuls named to that office Manius 


Bet 5 Halerius, a man of above o years of age, brother to 
02 the famous Foplicola. This nomination was indeed con- 
16th Con- trary to law, which required that the Dictator ſhould 
ſulſhip. always be choſen out of ſuch as had been, or were ac- 
tually Coaſuls ; but as no perſon was judg'd ſo proper 
for that ſtation at this time, the neceſſity of the cafe 

made the Senate overlook rules. 2 
D. Hal B. & II. Y ALERIUS, Plebeian in his inclination, 
6. P. 371. named, for General of the Horſe, Qurmtius Servilius, the 
brother of the laſt year's Conſul, and who thought, as 
the Dictator himſelf did, that there was a great deal 
of juſtice in the people's complaints. Then having con- 
vened a general aſſembly of the Citizens, he told them, 
That they need not have any apprehenſions, that ei- 


ther their liberty, or the Lex Valeria, which was its 


chief fupport, would be in danger under a Dictator of 
the family of FYalerins Poplicola, That he did not aſ- 
cend his tribunal to cheat them with falſe promiſes; 
that indeed there was a neceſſity of their marching a- 
gainſt the enemy who were advancing towards Rome ; 
but that he would engage in his own name, and on 
the part. of the Senate, to give them full ſatisfaction, 
with relation to their complaints, at their return from 
the campaign : He added, © And in the mean while, 
“ by the ſovereign authority with which J am. inveſt- 
* ed, I declare your perſons, your lands, and your 
goods, to be perfectly free: I ſuſpend the effect of 
all obligations that might be made uſe of to give you 
trouble. Come and aſſiſt us to conquer new lands 
« from our enemies for your uſe.” | 23 
This ſpeech filled the people with hopes and with 
comfort. Every body took arms with pleaſure, and ten 
legions were raiſed compleat; three were given to each 
Conſul, and the Dictator reſerved four to himſelf. The 
FNaamans , marched againſt the enemy on different ſides. 
P 373» The Dictator gained a notable victory over the Sabines, 


laid waſte their country, and.enriched his ſoldiers with 
ſpoil. The Conſul Heturius routed the Yol/cr, after 
which he took their camp, and then Velitræ, into which 

— | place 
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place he entered ſword in hand in pirſuit of the van- V. of R. 
quiſhed : and A. Virginius, the other Canſul, obtained Be ef. 2 


over the qui a victory, which, by reaſon of their 


haſty flight, was without much bloodſhed. Except the 12th 
victory at Regillus, the Romans had never gained a more ſulſhip. 


* 


important one than that of the Dictator over the Sabines. © B. 2. 


Accordingly he was decreed a triumph by both Senate 


and People; and as a further mark of diſtinction, they 
allotted him an honourable place in the Circus, at the 
celebration of the public games, and appointed that a 
curule chair ſhould always be placed there for him; and 
this honour they made hereditary in his family. 


$ III. THE Senate apprehending that the ſoldiers p. Ht. 


at their return would challenge of the Dictator the ex-6. p. 373. 


ecution of his promiſe,” deſired him and the two Con- 
ſuls to detain them ſtill under their enſigns, upon pre- 
tence that the war was not quite finiſhed. The two 
Conſuls obeyed ; but the Dictator, whoſe authority was 
independent of the Senate, diſbanded his army. He 
declared his foldiers free of the * oath they took when 


they 


k The giving the military oath, which was called Sacramentum, 
was, properly ſpeaking, the legal method of forming the Roman Ar- 
mies. After the foldiers had been choſen out of each tribe, in the 
manner elſewhere deſcribed, this oath was adminiſtred to them. 
The ceremony was this. The Tribunes of each Legion aſſembled the 
body they commanded. Then one ſoldier in a Legion ſwore, in the 
name of all the reſt, to obey the Commanders of the Roman army. 
After this, every ſoldier came, and ſingly engaged to perform what 


had been ſworn, This cuſtom continued till the 5 JON of Rome; 


and then another oath, called by Livy, B. 22, Jus urandum, (of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place) was added to the former. By vir- 
tue of this engagement, rebels and deſerters were punithed with death, 
and no appeal admitted. There was likewiſe another way of enliſt- 
ing men, which was called way dr any It took place, in caſe of un- 
foreſeen commotions, and the ſudden irruptions of an enemy. Then, 
that no time might be loſt in _ the neceſſary ſuccours, the ſol- 
diers were excuſed the formalities uſually obſerved in enrolling them. 
The General only went up to the Capitol, and there erefted two 


Standards; one red, for the foot; and the other blue, for the horſe, 


After which, he pronounced theſe words, with a loud voice: Let 
thoſe who love the ſafety of the Republic, make haſte and follow me, 
A third way of enrolling or enliſting men, then in uſe, was _ | Irs 

5 h | onſuls 
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V. of R. they liſted themelves; and as a new proof of his af- 
0 fection to the £1 


Plebeians, he choſe out of that order four 


hundred of the moſt conſiderable, whom he brought 


16th Con-into that of the Knights, He then went to the Senate, 


ſulſhip. 


Livy, B. 2. 
„ 


and derpanded that a decree ſhould be paſs'd for the a- 
bolition of the debts, purſuant to the promiſe he had 


made the people. The oldeſt Senators and the beſt 
men, excepting only Appius, were for conſenting to 
this demand. But the faction of the rich got the -bet- 
ter, being ſupported by the young Senators, who 


thought that nothing could be done for the relief of the 
people, but to the diminution of the Senate's authori- 
ty. There were even ſeveral who, preſuming upon the 


Dictator's mildneſs of temper, reproached him, that 
he ſought by the vileſt methods the applauſes of a baſe 
populace, Not only his demand was rejected, but he 
was made to underſtand, that if his dictatorial dignity 
had not ſet him above the laws, the Senate would call 
him to an account for diſbanding his army, as an ac- 
tion contrary to the military laws, while the enemies of 
the Republic were ſtill in arms. 

“ ceive that I am not agreeable to you: I am accuſed 
“of being too popular; may the Gods grant that all 
the e of the Roman people, who ſhall riſe 
hereafter, may be as moderate as I am! but expect 
not that I will deceive my Fellow-Citizens, who took 
up arms upon my promiſe, and who at the price of 
their blood have triumphed over your enemies. A 
foreign war, and our domeſtic feuds, were the occa- 
ſion of the Republic's honouring me with the Dicta- 
„ torſhip. We now have peace abroad, and I am 
* hindered from eſtabliſhing it at home; thus my of- 
** fice being grown uſeleſs, I am reſolved to hold it no 
** longer. I had rather behold the ſedition as a private 


** perſon, than with the title of Dictator,” Concluding 
| | | f | 


Conſuls committed it to the care of choſen perſons, to raiſe troops in 
different places, as the Republic had occaſion for them; and this was 
called Evocatio, C. & R. | | 


with 


The venerable old man anſwered, © I plainly per- 
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with theſe words, he * the Senate abruptly and con- * of R. 
vened an Aſſembly 9 the People. E Bet N c. 
ven 

When the Aſſenbly was formed, he appeared in it ' 
with all the enſigs of his dignity ; he firſt returned the 16th Con- 
neople thanks ör the readinets with which, upon his fo tif. 

— they h taken arms, and then he highly praiſed P.. N 
| lour the/had ſhewn in every action of the war, g 2 
the valour A * e 375. 

ainſt the etmies of the Commonwealth. ou, 
aid he. lie good Citizens, have performed your 
« duty. It / ere now my turn to acquit myſelf of the 
00 8 ade you; but a faction more powerful 
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« than th authority of the Dictator himſelf, hinders # 
4 of my ſincere intentions. I am publickly 1 
„ called} enemy to the Senate; my conduct is cen- | 
« fared; f is imputed to me as a crime, that I left you 


« the G of our enemies, and above all, that I ab- 
« 56 you from the military oath. I know after 
« Aat manner, in the vigour of my life, I ſhould have 
onſwered ſuch injuries; but they deſpiſe an old man 
of above threeſcore and ten; and as I am now paſt 
either revenging myſelf, or doing juſtice to you, I 
freely reſign a dee in which I can do you no ſer- 
vice. If any one of my Fellow-Citizens condemns 
me for the non-performance of my word, I willingly 
put my ſmall remains of life into his hands; he may 
deprive me of it, if he pleaſes; I ſhall neither mur- 
“mur nor oppoſe.” | Fa 
| The Multitude heard this diſcourſe with reſpect and 
| veneration for the man, and they conducted him to his 


houſe with as many praiſes, as if he had pronounced the 
abolition of the debts. | 


CHAP. VI. 


d. I. The diſcontent among the people augments. The 
Conſuls, to give the mutineers a diverſion, lead their 
two armies, which they had not yet diſbanded, again 
into the field. The ſoldiers deſert their Generals, and by 
the advice of Sicinnius Bellutus, retire 10 a hill three. 
miles from Rome. F. II. The Senate diſpatch a gdepu- 


1 tron 


alion la them to perſuade them to return; But in vain 
Poſthumius Cominius, and Spurus Caſſius, are chen 

Conſuls. Warm debates in the Senie. A'fecond depu- 

tation 15 ſent to the mutineers in Pte of the remon- 

ſtrances of Appius Claudius. $. U. h ariful ma- 
nagement of Sicinnius Bellutus, and Inius Brutus. ths 

two heads of the ſedition, in their Ceference with: the 

Deputies. $. IV. Menenius Agripp: by bis famous 

apnlogue, overcomes the olſtinacy of thmutineers . bu; 

when- they are juſt ready to go back 70 % city, Riutu 
puts a flop to their march, till' the Senate aug | reed 5 

| the creation of ſome new officers, choſen 0. of 78 Ple 
beians, 10 be the future protectors of the poi Theſe 
officers are ſtiled Tr1puNes or THE PeopL : 


v. of R. & I. ND now the Plebrian debtors tur- . 

8 Whole indignation againſt the Senate,,,- 1 
Bet. 7 C. had fo often deceived them: they held aſſembliè e 

16 Pen- night, but in open day, and ſeemed determin 
on- 5 | to 
ſulſhip. keep no longer' any meaſures, The Confuls, eng 

held their troops engaged by the cuſtomary o 

they had taken to them, never to quit their enfigns with. 

out leave, led them by the Senate's advice out of mah 

city under pretence of apprehending a new war from the 

Livy, Ba. Equi and Sabines. The ſoldiers, perceiving the arti- 

c. 32 fice, had no ſooner entered the field, but the moſt 

furious were for murdering the Conſuls, in order to 

free themſelves and their fellows at once from the oath 

that bound them. But the more ſober having repre- 

ſented to thoſe madmen how uſeleſs, with regard to 

their purpoſe, ſuch a crime would be, they, by the 4 

advice of one Sicinnius, took another method. They il 

ſnatched up the enſigns, which they had /worn not 10 U 

deſert, and marched away with them. The legions " 


of 


inſtantly, forſaking their officers b, followed; and all by 

| '. retired ge 

nm Dion. Hal. gives us the reaſon why the legions ſo readily followed a 
their enſigns. he Romans, ſays he, when they are in the field, re- ſe 
ſpe&t nothing more than their enſigns and ſtandards. They are to lo 


them as ſo many Deities. They ſwear by their military enſigns, and C 
| | pay 
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miles from Rome, near the river Anio. Here they en- g 55% # 


arms againſt thoſe that remained in the city. 


| not take part in the Seceſſion, ſecured the moſt. advanced: 


of the city; the old men undertook the defence of 
the walls; and all appeared equally vigorous and re- 


retired to a hill, (afterwards called Mons Sacer) three X. of R. 


camped, and here they continued quiet, obſerving an 5 
exact diſcipline, and attempting no fort of violence 16th Con- | 
whatever. Co IE ſulſhip. 
g. II. A DESERTION ſo general, and which look- P. Hal. p. 


ed like the beginning of a civil war, gave great unea-370. 
ſineſs to the e They immediately ſet guards 
at the gates of the city, as well for its ſecurity, as to 
hinder any more of the Plebeians from joining the mal- 
contents. But, notwithſtanding this precaution, thoſe 
who were burthened with debus, and even many others, 
who, without being in debt, were diſcontented, eſcaped. 

to the mutineers; and Rome ſaw at her gates a very. 
formidable army of her own citizens, ready, to turn their 
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The Patricians immediately divided themſelves into 
ſeveral bodies, to be differently employ' d: ſome. at 
the head of their RE. and of ſuch Plehians as would 


poſts ; others intrenched themſelves. at the entrance 


ſolute. | 


After theſe precautions, the Senate diſpatched a p. Hz. p. 
deputation to the mal-contents, to offer them a gene- 378. 
ral pardon, and exhort them to return into the city, 
But this ſtep, taken before. the ſwell of paſſion had 
ſubſided, produced nothing but a contemptuous and, 


pay them a fort of religious worſhip. On certain feſtivals, they 
crown them with flowers, and perfume them. Aquile certe, ac figna. 
illa pulverulenta, & cuſtidiis borrida inunguntur etiam feſtis 4 
Utinamque dicere poſſemus quis primus inſtituiſſet! Plin. B. 13. This 
cuſtom is alſo atteſted by an inſcription on an ancient. marble ; which 
runs thus, Coxonz. InLatTz. Sicna Que Uxcra, Animated, 
by this ſuperſtitious prejudice, the ſoldiers braved the greateſt dan- 
ers, and deſpiſed death itſelf, to ſecure theſe precious pledges from 
eing taken by the enemy. It often was treated as a capital crime, 
a man's ſuffering his add to be taken from him: hiſtory gives us 
ſeveral inſtances of thoſe who were condemned to be whippec | 


; hipped, and to 
8 their heads, for having loſt the colours committed to their care. 


menacing 


\ 
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Y. of R. menacing anſwer from the Seceders, That the Pa- 
I. 7 © Iricians ſhould quickly find what enemies they had to 
ea with :* which augmented the general conſterna- 
_' Son- tion and perplexity in Rome. Ln” | 
ſulſhip. The two Conſuls, whoſe Magiſtracy was expiring, 

appointed an aſſembly for the election of their Reer 
| ſors ; no body preſented himſelf candidate for that dig- 
VP. of R. nity; ſeveral even refuſed it. At length Poſthumus 
| 260. Cominius, and Spurius Caffius Viſcellinus, both conſular 
Bef. 7 C. perſons, were conſtrained to accept it; and the Senate 
wk C on- pitched upon them, becauſe they were equally agree- 
fulſhip. able to the Nobles and Pleberans, and becauſe; Caſſius 

eſpecially had always behaved himſelf very prudently 

between the two parties. 2 


The new conſuls began their adminiſtration with 
aſſembling the Senate, to conſider of the beſt and moſt 
ſpeedy methods of reſtoring peace and union in the 

tate. N | 1 BER ads PRO hap Pk Ir. 

D. Hal, Menenius Agrippa, a conſular perſon, and eminent 

B. 6. p. for integrity of manners, being the firſt: called upon to 

379, Jeg. give his opinion, declared, that he thought it adviſeable 

_ diſpatch a new deputation to the mal-contents, and 
to give the Deputies full power. to put an end to this 
ugly affair, upon whatever conditions they ſhould find 
neceſſary for the good of the Republick. Some of the 
Fathers objected, that it would be a derogation to the 
majeſty of the Senate, to ſend a ſecond deputation to 
rebels, who had given ſuch an unworthy reception to 
their firſt: but Menenius anſwered, that this was no 
time to inſiſt upon a vain punctilio; that the preſerva- 
tion of the Republick, and even neceſſity, to which the 
Gods themſelves were ſubmitted, obliged the Senate to 
court the people. That Rome, the terror of her neigh- 

bours, was in a manner beſieged by her own citizens; 

that indeed they had as yet committed no act of hoſti- 

' hty, but that for this very reaſon the Senate ought to be 

the more careful to prevent a, war, which whatever 

ſhould be the ſucceſs of it, could not but be fatal to the 
Ste. = n Til e e 
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He added, that the Sabines, the Volſci, the qui, V. of R. 
and the Hernici, all irreconcileable enemies of the Ko. 555 c: 
nan name, would already have joined the rebels, if — — 
they had not perhaps thought it more proper to let the 1th Con- 
Romans weaken and deſtroy themſelves by their own ſulſhip. 
diviſions. That no great aſſiſtance was to be expected 
from the Allies of the Republick ; that as for the na- 
tions of Campania and Hetruria, they were always go- 
verned by events, and their faith was to be ſuſpected; 
that even the Latines were not much more to be de- 
pended on, a people jealous of the ſuperiority of Rome, 
and even fond of novelty. . That the Patricians de- 
ceived themſelves, if they hoped, merely with the help 
of their clients and ſlaves, to withſtand a- combination 


of ſo many foreign and domeſtick enemies. | | 


M, Valerius, (the late Dictator) whoſe mind was 
embittered againſt the Senate, added to what Menenius 
had ſaid, that there was reaſon to apprehend the mal- 
contents would renounce their country, and think of D. Hal. 


| ſettling elſewhere; that Rome would become a deſart; p. 383 


and the Senate, by continuing inflexible, loſe its chief 
ſtrength. That, if they had followed his advice during 


his Dictatorſhip, they might. by the abolition of the 


debts have preſerved union and peace between the two 
orders in the ſtate ; but muſt not imagine that the 
people, who had ſo often been cheated by the falſe 
promiſes of the Senate, would now be ſatisfied with 
that abolition. That he feared the ill treatment they 


had received, would incite them to demand ſecurities 


for the future enjoy ment of their rights and liberties. © 
That the creation of a Dictator, a modern invention of 
the Senate's, entirely defeated the purpoſe of the Lex 
Valeria, the People's refuge, and the guardian of their 


liberty. That it could not be denied, but many of the 


Plebetans had been deſpoiled of their lands by the exor- 
bitant intereſts exacted from them for money lent by 
certain rich uſurers; and thoſe poor wretches thrown 


into chains and ſlavery as ſo many criminals. That in- 


deed the more equitable among the Patricians had no 
ſhare in the tyrannical ck but only ſome 
Vor. I. e | haughty 
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334 The Rowan HisTorRy. Book II 
„V. of Rhaughty ſpirits, who aimed at an oligarchy, and had 
-4 Ber 7 © formed themſelves into a faction; at the head of which 
402. was Appius Claudius, the moſt declared enemy of the 
r9th Con- people, and who was always endeavouring to perplex 
fulſiip. and embroil the publick affairs. And he concluded 
with ſeconding the motion of Menenjus for ſending a 

new deputation to the Seceders. 1 
D. Hal. Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, roſe up, and 
p. 386, & addreſſing himſelf to M. Valerius, ſaid, © If you had 
er. „ confined yourſelf barely to give your opinion upon 
«+ the affair in queſtion, without falling upon me {6 
5 unjuſtly, you had not expoſed yourſelf to hear truths, 
„ which may not be very agreeable to you. But before 
I offer them to this Aﬀembly, it is fit I ſnould anſwer 
your calumnies. Tell me, Valerius; Where are the 
Romans whom J have proſecuted with the rigour of 
< juſtice, to oblige them to pay me what they owe me? 
Name the Citizens whom T have kept in chains; go 
e ſearch among the crowd of mal-contents, and fee 
* hether there be one man who will fay, he left the 
City out of fear of being impriſoned by me. Every 
* body knows that I have uſed my debtors like my 
clients and friends; that without conſidering the old 
<< debts, I have aſſiſted them anew in their neceſſities; 
% and that, as much as in me lay, the Citizens were 
% always free. Not that I propoſe my conduct as a 
„rule for others; I will always contend for the authori - 
e ty of the laws in favour of thoſe who have recourſe 
* to them. I am even convinced, that, with regard to 
<« certain debtors who ſpend their lives in idleneſs and 
„ debauchery, it is as reaſonable to make them pay, 
as it is noble and generous to forgive poor Citizens 
% who are peaceable and laborious, but whoſe misfor- 
tunes have reduced them toextream want: ſuch has 
„ been my conduct, and ſuch are the imperious maxim, 
*« with which I am charged. But, itfeems, I have de- 
“ clared myſelf a favourer of the great, and It is by 
% my counſels that they have poſſefſed themfelves of 
* the Government. — This crime, (turning ward 
the chief f the Senate) I am guilty of in _ 
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« with you. The Government: belongs to you, and V. et R. 
M ck KF . L ; . . 200, 
“you are too wiſe to boar it up to an unbridled rab- gef. J. C. 
« ble, to that furious beaſt which hearkens only to its 492. 
« flatterers, its ſlaves; flaves that often become its 17th Con- 
« Tyrants. And this is what we ought to apprehend ſulſhip. 
« from M. Valerius; who, tho' all the credit he has in 
4 the Republick be owing to the dignities with which 
+. we have honoured him, makes uſe of it now to ruin 
„our laws, change the form of our government, and 
« by his mean condeſcenſions, pave himſelf a way to 
the tyranny. You have heard his own words, and 
« muſt have obſerved, that, being better informed than 
+ we, of the pernicious deſigns of the rehels, he gives 
“us notice to prepare for new pretenſions ; under co- 
« Jour of demanding ſecurity for the liberty of the peo- 
b ple, he ſeeks nothing but to deſtroy that of the Se- 
V ES 
“ Bat, to come to the chief point, upon which we 
* meet this day: I ſay, that it is ſtriking at the very 
“ foundation of a Sate to change its laws; and that it is 
“ impoſſible to annul the contracts between private per- 
ſons, without violating the publick faith, the bond 
“of ſociety. Will you now grant to a ſeditious mob, 
* whoare ready to turn their arms againſt their Coun- 
* try,what you have often prudently refuſed to quiet Ci- 
2 © tizens, and to brave ſoldiers ? Conſider that you can 
i- make no conceſſion in this article of the debts, with- 
ſe out opening a door at the ſame time to new preten- 
ro t ſions. Before it be long, the leaders of the ſedition, 
id in concert with M. Valerius, will want to be admitted 
y, I into the chief dignities of the State. May the tute- 
ns lar Gods of Rome grant, that the government do not 
or> at laſt fall wholly into the hands of a baſe populace, 
as that will puniſh you for your weakneſs, and baniſh 
ms 8 © you yourlelves from your Country ! 
de- * Endeavours are uſed to terrify you with the arms 
by of the Rebels: but have you not their wives and 
of children in hoſtage? Will they, with open force, 
ard In © attack a City which incloſes all that they hold moſt 
on L dear? But I ſhall grant, that they have no more re- 
„„ Da dead 
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* of R. e 48 to the ties of Blood, than to the s of the 


The 8 1 


260. 


* Bef. J. c | overnment. Have they the Generals, the Provi- 


1402. e ſions, the Money neceſſary to maintain themſelves in 
17th Con-“ ſuch an enterpriſe? What will become of them 
ſulbip. „ during winter, which is now approaching, without 
I bread, without ſhelter, and without daring to ſtrag- 
<'ole for fear of falling into our hands? If they take 
e refuge among our neighbours, will they not find the 
Government there, as well as at Rome, in the hands 
** of the great? Can rebels and run- aways expect to be 
placed in any other condition, than that of wretched 
© ſlaves? Perhaps it is feared, that our neighbours, and 
they will join their forces and beſiege Rome; and that 
* the City will not have a ſufficient number of inha 
bitants for its defence; as if the ſtrength of the Re- 
« public lay wholly in the rebels, But have you. not 
* amongſt the Parricians a flouriſhing youth, and full 
“of courage? Our clients, Who are the ſoundeſt part 
of the Plebeian body, are they not, like us, immove- 
«ably faithful to the intereſt of the commonwealth ? l 
e appeared by the laſt numbering of the people, that 
« we had no leſs than 130000 men fit to bear arms; 
there is ſcarce the ſeventh part of theſe among the 
mal-contents. But, if. occaſion be, let us arm our 
ſlaves, let us make of them a new people; theſe we 
«ſhall find obedient. In our ſervice, and from our 
„example, they have learnt the diſcipline of war. How 
courageouſly will they fight, if liberty is to be the 
reward of their valour ? If all theſe helps do not ſeem 
ſufficient, recall your colonies. - Nay, rather than 
«© ſubmit to receive law from the rebels, rant the La. 
ce tines the rights of Citizens of Rome, which they have 
« ſo long ſued for: you will then ſee them = 
6e ly ran to your aſſiſtance; and you, will want neither 
« ſoldiers nor Citizens. To reduce my opinion to 4 
few words, I think we ought not to ſend Deputies to 
«the rebels, nor do any thing that can ſhew the leaſt 
fear or uneaſineſs. If they return to. their duty, we 


3 


 < ought to uſe them gently; but, if they s in Weir 


* revolt, fall mY them {ſword i in hand,” 


. „ 13 
— - Thi . 
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This advice was approved, tho? for different reaſons, V. of E. 
by the faction of the rich, and by all the young Sena - gef 7 C. 


1 MW tors. On the other hand, the two Conſuls, favourers 492. 8 
of the people, and the old men, naturally timorous, 17th Con- 5 
t maintained, that Civil War was the greateſt calamity —_— ; 
that could befal a State. The ſame was urged, by ſuch 391. 9 
e Nof the Senate as regarded only the preſervation of the l 
e public liberty, and ho doubted whether ſome ambi- 4 
s tious and enterprizing man might not ariſe even out of 1 
e the body of the Senate, and by the help of theſe divi- h 
d fons make himſelf ſole maſter of the Government. | 
d BY But ſcarce were they ſo much as heard; the place was j 
at WY filled with clamour and threatnings. The youngeſt 1 
a- WW Senators, inſolent on account of their birth, and jea- 38 
e bous of the prerogative of their rank, went even fo far 288 
ot Nas to intimate to the Conſuls, that they fuſpected them. 8 
They put thoſe magiſtrates in mind, that being in the 9 
ut place of the Kings, it was their duty to maintain, againſt 9 
'e- the invaſions of the people, not only the regal autho- We 
It W rity, but that of the Senate; and the more violent de- a 
at WT clared? that if the leaſt inſult were offered to the latter, 8 
s; they would take arms to preſerve to their order an au- 9 
he thority which they had received from their anceſtors. YN 
ur The Conſuls, having conferred together, determined 1 
we to give theſe warm ſpirits time to cool; and for that 1 
dur purpoſe to put off the deciſion of this great affair to 9 
ow another day: but before the aſſembly broke up, in 1 
the order to intimidate the young Senators“, who had _ 1 
em {talked in ſo. audacious a manner, they threatened them, D. H. p. 8 
nan that, unleſs they behaved themſelves for the future with 392 1.8 
La. ¶ more modeſty. in ſo venerable an ' aſſembly, means 78 
ave would be found to exclude them wholly from it, by 78 
ate: {Wiixing * the age neceſſary for a Senator, As this had +» 
2 That there was a certain age, in after times required, is plain 1 | 
from the frequent uſe of Ætas Senatoria in authors. Dion Caſſius poſi- 2W 
tively limits it to five and twenty, which was the ſooneſt time any 7 | 
one could have diſcharged the Quæſtorſhip, the firſt office of 'any © M 


conſiderable note : yet we _ * very many perſons promoted 
VVV | 3 to 


238 | De Roman His TORY. Bock Il. 
Y. of k. not yet been ſettled, the young men, more afraid of 


pet 7 © loſing their dignity than their point, truckled to the 
492. menaces and power of the Conſuls, who at the ſame 
37th Gon-tirme made uſe of another artifice, againſt the older Se- 
ſulſaip, nators who oppoſed the abolition of the debts. They 
told them, they could no longer bear this diviſion in 
the Senate; and that, if the Fathers did not enter into 
more unanimous meaſures, they would carry the affair 
before the People, to whom, as it related to war, they 
could not without injuſtice refuſe the cognizance of it, 
according to what had been practiſed even under the 
Government of the Kings. % e Fi 
Thoſe of the Senators, who had embraced Apprus's 
opinion with moſt warmth, plainly ſaw by the turn 
Which the Conſuls gave this affair, that it would ſhp 
from them, if they perſiſted in their firſt ſentiments, 
The fear of falling into the people's hands ſtaggered 
them; and the tears and cries of the women and chil- 
dren who embraced their knees, and begged of them 


their fathers and huſbands, gained them over entirely; 


ſo that, the Senate being convened again, they declared 
for coming to an agreement with the mal-contents, 
P. Hal. p. Appius remained almoſt alone in his oppoſition. Ad- 
393- drefling himſelf to the two Confuls, he faid, I find it 
„will be to no purpoſe for me to offer any thing fur- 

** ther upon this matter; you ſeem reſolved to treat 

s with the rebels upon their own conditions; however, 
„you will give me leave to declare once more, that 

this ſhall never be with my conſent. I repeat it, that 

I think we cannot indeed have too much regard to 

+ the miſeries of thoſe debtors who have continued 


to this order without any conſideration had to their years, as it uſually 
Un 6s in all other honours whateyer. Ken. Antig. p. 102. 
Pompey eſtabliſhed among the Bythyniahs a law, by which no one 
could become a Member of their Senate till he was thirty complete. 
It is probable that he followed the cuſtom of the Roman Republic in 
this regulation; and the more ſo, becauſe Pliny the younger tells us, 
in one of his letters to the Emperor Trajan, that the Bithynians 
made-the Romans their pattern, efpecially in what related to their 
Magiftray and Senate. C. E 
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faithful and obedient to the government; but Haf- T. of K. 
firm, that all manner of negotiation with rebels is gef. J. C. 


/ 


? 


5 EO 
. 
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“ dangerous, ſo long as they continue in arms 


| | 492- 
As the Fathers had already taken their reſolution, 17th Con- 
they gave no longer any heed to the oppoſition of this ſulbip. 


inflexible Senator ; but named ten Commiſſioners to 
treat with the mal-contents; and choſe them out of 
thoſe of their own body who had always declared.in 


favour of the people. At the head of this deputationn. Hal. p. 
were T. Larnus, Menenius Agrippa, and M. Valerius, 394. 


all three in great eſteem, and of whom two had go- 


verned the Republic, in quality of Dictators: they 


ſet forward with their Collegues towards the camp. 
This great news got thither before them; and the ſol- 
diers ran out in crouds to receive then. 

$ HI. AMONG the Seceders was a certain Plebeian, 
named Lucius Junius, and who, out of a ridiculous 
vanity, had aſſumed the ſurname of Brutus, that he 
might have the greater reſemblance to the illuſtrious 


deliverer of his country from the Tarquins. Notwith- 


ſtanding this affectation, for which many of his com- 


panions laughed at him, he was a man of ſingular pe- 


netration and foreſight, and wanted not the talents of 
{peaking readily and to the purpoſe. He adviſed Sicin- 
nius, the Leader of the mutineers, to eroſs the nego- 
tiation at firſt, and to ſtart new objections againſt a 
re-union, 1n order to find out what advantage they 
might get from it, and at what price the other party 
would purchafe it. The Senate, /aid he, betray 
* their fear: we are maſters, if we know how to im» 
prove this opportunity: Jet thoſe grave Senators de- 
** liver their errand; I undertake to anſwer them in 


the name of our companions ; and I hope to do it 


cc 


in a manner that will not be unſerviceable to the 
4 common eaufe,” ũ G i 
Theſe two heads of the Seceſſion having agreed 


upon the different parts they were to act, Sicinnius in- 


troduced the Deputies into the camp, who, when they 
had placed themſelves where they could be heard by 
the multitude, which flocked about them, were told, 
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260 Manius Valerius then ſaid, That he brought them joy- 
4 C. ful news; that the Senate had not only decreed an 


s When Yalerius had ended, Sicinnius obſerved to the 


declared, That whoever was willing to anſwer Palerius 


ſilence reigned in the aſſembly ; the ſoldiers ſtood look- 


condeſcenſion and goodneſs gave them, of putting a 
happy period to all their diſcontents. e. 

audience, That, in affairs of importance, prudent men 
never came to a determination, upon hearing only 
what could be ſaid on one fide of a queſtion: and he 


might ſpeak his objections without ſhame or fear, or 
reſerve; the neceſſity of the caſe not admitting of ce: 
remony'or human reſpects. Nevertheleſs, a profound 


ing at one another, each expecting that fome other 
would make himſelf advocate for the common cauſe." 
Then Brwws, purſuant to his agreement with Siciunius, 
ſtept forward, and, addreſſing himſelf to his comrades, 
ſaid: “ From this deep ſilence, fellow-ſoldiers, one 
** would imagine, you are ſtill awed by that ſervile fear, 
in which the Patricians and your creditors have kept 
you ſo long. Every man conſults the eyes of the reſt to 
„ difcover, whether there be more reſolution in others 
than he finds in himſelf; and not one of you has the 
courage to ſpeak, in publick, that which is the con- 


* ſtant ſubject of your 1 converſations. Know Þ 


you not that you are free? This camp, theſe arms, 
«© have they not convinced you, that you are no longer 
“ under your Tyrants ? Or, if any doubt remained, 
* this ſtep which the Senate has now taken, is not 
“this ſufficient to ſatisfy you? Thoſe Patricians, fo 
** haughty and imperious, now ſend to court us; they 


no longer make uſe either of proud commands, or of 


© 'oruel 


7 
„ „ Derr 
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* cruel threats; they i invite us as their fellow- citizens V. of R. 


6c 
66 


to return into our common city; z nay, ſome of our g. * 7 Fo 


* our very camp, to offer us a general pardon. Whence 5 Con: 


5 you ſee, are fo gracious as to come to 


341 


« then can proceed this obſtinate ſilence, after ſuch ſulſhip. 


40 
cc 
66 
Tt 
66 
66 
6 


In order to judge of this! without prejudice, give 
me leave barely to relate a certain number of facts, 
forthe truth of which I will appeal to no other but 4 


„ Qur government was originally ohafchi we 


cc 
Fe 


ſingular condeſcenſions? If you doubt the ſincerity 


of their promiſes 3 if you fear, that, under the vail _ 


of a few fine words, they ' conceal your former 
chains, why do you not ſpeak ?—All flent !— Hear 
then a Roman, who has the courage to declare his 
thoughts freely to theſe ambaſſadors, and to diſſemble 


nothing.“ 


Then turning to Vain « You invite us to go 
back to Rome; but you do not tell us upon what 
terms we are to be there: Can Plebeians poor, tho* 


free, think of being united with Patricians fo rich, 


and fo ambitious? And; ſhould we agree to the 
conditions you have to offer, what ſecurity will the 


Patricians give us for the performance? Thoſe 


haughty Patricians, who make it a merit among 


themſelves to have deceived the people? You talk 
to us of nothing but condeſcenſion and forgiveneſs, 
as if we were your ſubjects, and ſuhjects in rebel- 
lion; but that is the point to be diſcuſſed.” Is it the 
People or the Senate who are in fault? Which of 
the two orders was it, that firſt violated thoſe laws 
of ſociety, which ought to feign among the mem 
bers of one and the ſame fe e This is * 


queſtion. 


yourſelf and your Collegues. 7 


had ſeven Kings in ſucceſſion; and none of them 
ever did the people the leaſt wrong. Tarquin him- 


ſelf, the laſt of thoſe princes, Tarquin, ſo odious to 
the Senate and the Nobility, favour'd our intereſts 
as much as he oppoſed yours. He loved the ſoldiers, 
he had : an eſteem for valour, he was always for re- 


© warding 
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V. of R. warding it; and every body knows, that having 
8 Bet. 0 “ found immenſe riches in Sueſſa, a town of the Volſci, 
162, © which he had taken, he choſe rather to leave the 
15th Con- booty to his army, than to appropriate it to himſelf, 
ſullkip. © fo that beſide the ſlaves, the horſes, the corn, and 
1 the houſhold-ſtuff, there remained over and above to 

15 J. A.- each ſoldier five Mine of ſilver. 5 
Fu Ont. „ Nevertheleſs, to revenge your wrongs, we drove 
“ that Prince from Rome, nor were all his repeated 
"" ſolicitations, and rich ers, ſufficient to move us, to 
4 forſake your intereſts and return to his obedience, 
« We afterwards cut to pieces the armies of the Veii, and 
& Tarquinu, which endeavoured to reſtore him to the 
« throne. The formidable power of Por ſena, the fa- 
mine we underwent during a long ſiege, the fierce 
<«< affaults, the continual battles Were all theſe, or, 
* in ſhort, was any thing capable of ſhaking the faith 
* which we had given you? Thirty Latiue Cities united 
& to reſtore the baniſhed King. What would you 
„ have done, if we had then abandoned you, and 
ce joined your enemies? We might have had any re- 
* wards from. Tarquin, while the Senate and Nobles 
& would have been the victims of his reſentment. 
„Who diſperſed that dangerous combination? To 
'* whom are you obliged for the defeat of the Latines? 

< Is it not to this people? To them you owe that ver 
* power, which you have ſince turned againft — 
What recompence have we had for the aſſiſtance we 
< gave you? Is the condition of the Roman people one 
<< jot the better? Have you aſſociated them in your 
<« officesand dignities? Have our poor Citizens found 
& ſo much as the ſmalleſt relief in their neceſſities ? 
* No, our braveſt ſoldiers, oppreſſed with the weight 
<<. of uſury, have been groaning in the chains of their 
* mercileſs'creditors. All thoſe fine promiſes of abo- 
** liſhing in time of peace the debts which the extor- 
“tions of the great had forced us to contract, What 
“ is become of them? Scarce was the war finiſhed, 
< hut you forgot both our. ſervices, and your oaths. 
With what deſigu then do you come hither 1 5 to 
i h « educe 


mf 1.<v 


2 
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ſeduce this people by the enchantment of words? V. of R. 


Bef. 


* 'Fhe moſt ſolemn oaths have not ſtrength enough ton 262: 8 
„ bind your faith. And after all, what would you get J. C. 


by a union effected by artifice, never free from mu- . 


& tual diſtruſt, and which muſt end at laſt in a Civil ſulſnip. 
„% War? Let us on both ſides avoid ſuch heavy mis- 
e fortunes; fend to us our wives and children; ſuffer 
us to depart from ibis land of aur nativity, where we 
e are loaded with chains like ſo many ſlaves; or, at 
ce beft, are only farmers of our own inheritances, and 
c conftrained to cultivate them for the profit of Ty- 
“ rants. So long as we have our ſwords in our hands, 
* we ſhall be able to open ourſelves a way into more 
“ fortunate climates ; and where-ever the Gods ſhall 
grant us to live in LIBERTY, zbere we ſhall find oux 
JG Fo 

This bold diſcourſe renewed in the aſſembly the me-p, Hal 
lancholy remembrance of all thoſe miſeries whereof the p. 403. 
people had fo frequently complained ; every man was 
eager to quote examples of the rigour of the Patricians; 
ſome had loft their inheritances ; others had ſuffered in 
the priſons of their creditors ; ſeveral ſhewed the marks 
of the ftripes they had received; and there was not 
one who, beſide the general cauſe, had not a particular 


injury to revenge, 


The venerable 7. Lartius, undertaking to anſwer 


Brutus, began with the article of the debts. He ſaid, 

that to hinder men, who had fairly lent their money, 

from exaCting the repayment of it, had been a thing 
impracticable; and that it was without example in any 
well-regulated State, that the Magiſtrate ſhould refuſe p. 404. 


the aid of the laws to thoſe who demanded it, ſo long 


q as thoſe laws and cuſtoms ſerved for a rule in the Go- 


vernment, That nevertheleſs, as the creditors had 
doubtleſs been cruel to their debtors, the Senate was 


willing to look into the neceſſities of the people, and 


to provide a remedy for them by new regulations; but 
that it became the Senate's juſtice at the ſame time to 
diſtinguiſh men, who, tho not fortunate, had been 
ever ſober and mduftrious, from ſuch as were fallen 
| 12 
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344 The ROMAN H Is oV. Bock. II. 
Y. of R. into poverty, only thro' their own ſloth and internpe- 


Bet F. C. rancè: that it was highly unjuſt in the Plebeians to ex- 
"492. tort by force of arms, an abolition of the debts, when 


17th Con- they might obtain it by fair means; and to complain of 
ſulſbip. he. Senate as refufing what they demanded, when they 
ought only to complain of thoſe who threw obſtacles in the 

day , the Senate's good intenti nnn. 
Lartius, continuing his diſcourſe, was beginning to 
ſay ſomething of the raſhneſs of their enter prize, when 
Sicinnius, provoked at what he had thrown out againſt 
him and Brutus, and addrefling himſelf to his compa - 
nions:Vou now ſee; by the haughty ſpeech of this 
% Patrician, what you are to expect from his negotiation, 
and what treatment is preparing for you at Rome, if 
* the Senate can once draw you into their power:“ 
And then, turning immediately to the Deputies: 
e Propoſe directly the conditions you are impowered 
4 to offer us; or this inſtant leave our camp, where we 

t are not diſpoſed to bear with you any longer.“ 

d. VI. THESE words were highly applauded by 
the multitude, . But then Menenus, in the midſt of 
their acclamations, made a ſign to them, that he had 
ſomething to ſay, His known. character of integrity, 
and of being a friend to the people, eaſily gained him 
D. Hal. attention. Silence being made, he told them, that the 
2 405, & Commiſſioners were not come to the camp, only to 
eq. juſtify to them the Senate's conduQ, but alſo to inform 
them of what the Senate had reſolved in their favour. 
That the Fathers, ſtudious of the public good, had 
carefully enquired into the cauſes: of the unhappy divi- 
ions, and had found, that the ſeverity of the creditors 
to their debtors was the true ſource of them, That, 
in order to remedy theſe evils, they had determined a 
remiſſion of all debts due from inſolvents; liberty to all 
debtors, whether actually in arreſt, or in danger of 
being ſo, in conſequence of any ſentence given againſt 
them: and that as to debts which might be contracted 
hereafter, a new regulation ſhould be made by the 
People and the Senate in concert, and ſhould become 
an eftabliſhed law; and that all the Commiſſioners in A 
* | | | tne 
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the Aſſembly engaged their lives to the people, and de- V. of R, 
voted themſelves and their children to the infernal Gods, Bet 7 c 
if they failed in their promiſe. 33 492. al 

This prudent Senator finding the minds of the people 19th Con- 
ſoftened by the promiſe he had made them, and de-fulſhip. 
firing to extinguiſh, as much as poſſible, their jealouſy 45 
and hatred of the Senate, by convincing them, bat 
ſubordination in the State was neceſſary, and that the 
higher orders f men were as uſeful to the lower, as the 
lower to the higher. He, to make this truth the more 2 , B. 2. 
palpable to them, employed the famous apologue of ac. 32. 
conſpiracy of all the members of the human body againſt Flut. in 
the ſtomach, under pretence, that ibis alone, without Corio 
working, - enjoyed the fruit of all their Iabours Having 
applied it to the people and the Senate, he deſired them 
to conſider, that this Auguſt body, like the ſtomach, 
convey'd into the ſeveral members joined to it, the 
ſame nouriſhment that it received itſelf, but much bet= _ 
ter prepared; and that to it alone they owed their life D. Hal. 
and ſtrength. He added, Ceaſe then, Romans, un- 8 & 
« juſtly to accuſe the Senate of having driven you from“ 
“ your Country, and reduced you to the condition of 
* indigent vagabonds. The Fathers have never indeed 
„done you any injury, nor have they any diſpoſition 
to hurt you: far otherwiſe; they call to you, they 
5 intreat you to return: they have opened to you the 
** gates of Rome, and with open arms are ready to re- 
* ceive you.” I. 1 
While Menenius was ſpeaking, it was viſible that his 
words made a conſiderable impreſſion on the Seceders; 
but when, in the cloſe of his diſcourſe, he fell to a 
pathetic bewailing the calamities of his country, the 
impending miſeries that threatned all his fellow - citizens, 
as well thoſe within the city, as thoſe without, —the 
' whole multitude broke into tears; and they all cried 
out to him, as with one voice, to lead them back, 
without delay, to Rome. The artful Brutus, however, 
put a ſtop to this ſudden motion. He told the people, 
that in truth they ought to be very thankful for the 
favour ſhew'd them at preſent, in the obolition A Om 

x | EDtS; 


46 be ROMAN HisrTorRy, Bock ll. 
Y. of R. debts; but that he could not forbear letting them 
1 bet 5 © know, he was very anxious about the future, much 
N oz. fearing, that the Senate would one day revenge them- 
l 158 Cor-felves for the juſt conceſſons they had been forced to 
{ ſulſhip. make, unleſs means were found to ſecure the rights 
and liberties of the People againſt the enterprizes of ſo 
ambitious a body. %%ͤ; dan Lonet 
D. Hal. p. What better ſecurity, ſaid Menrnius, can you aſk, 
499. ©. than what our laws and the conſtitution of the Re- 
public already afford? * Grant us, anſwered Brutus, 
e the privilege of creating annually, out of the body 
< of the Plebetans ſome magiſtrates, who ſhall have no | 
other power but that of ſaccouring the Pleberans, 
* when injuſtice or violence is done to them, and of 
** defending their rights both public and private. We 
„ defire, we earneſtly intreat you, not to refuſe us this 
« requeſt; but generouſly to add this to the other fa- 
* yours which, of your own motion, you have already 
granted us. If you came hither with a ſincere in. 
< tention of peace, yon cannot reject fo equitable a 
„ 5 wore 7 20) 8 OT YL» 
The people highly applauded this anſwer. On the 
other hand the Deputies extremely ſurpriſed at the 
new demand, made by Brutus, retired a little apart 
from the aſſembly to confer together; but ſoon re- 
turned. Menenius then ſaid, That though he and his 
collegues had full powers to treat, they did not think 
it would become them to make uſe of thoſe powers in Þ 
the preſent inſtance: That the thing afked was very 
extraordinary, and what, he feared, might one day 
prove a ſource of much diſſenſion: That, nevertheleſs 
the deputies would not oppoſe the people's requeſt, and 
did not doubt but the Fathers would comply with it: 
Thar he himſelf with one part of his collegues would 
ſtay in the camp, while FValkrius, with the other, would 
go and report the matter to the Senate; whole anſwer 
they would doubtleſs bring in a very ſhort time. 
Theſe Commiſſioners repaired with all expedirion to 
Rome, and laid before the Senate the new pretenſions of 
the Seceders, Valerius made himſelf their advocate, 
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| Appius heard him with indignation, He called the V. of. X. 
Gods to witneſs the innumerable miſchiefs, which he 


pretended to foreſee from ſuch an innovation in the 


Government. But the angty Senator could not pre- 19th Cons 
vail; the majority being inclined to peace, a Senatus- ulſtip. 
conſultum was paſſed to permit the creation of new Ma- P. Mal. 
giſtrates, who were to be called TxInUnES or Tae For = 


PEOPLE. - | | | 
This Decree, (which included alſo the abolition of 
the debts) the Deputies carried to the camp as the ſeal 


of peace. The Seceders, (in purſuance of advice given 


them by Menenius)ſent L. Junius Brutus with M. Decius 


and Spurius Jeilius to finiſh, in form, the accommoda- 


tion with the Senate; which was accordingly done by 
the miniſtry of the Feciales. Brutus and his Collegues 
returned the next day to the camp: and then was 
held an aſſembly by Curiæ; where they choſe, for the 
firſt Tribunes of the People, (according to Dionyſius) 


IL. Junius Brutus, and C. Sicinnius Bellutus, the Leaders 


in the Seceſſion, with whom they joined C. and P. Li- 
cinius, and Sp. Icilius Ruga in the ſame dignity. 
The election over, the Deputies imagined that 

all buſineſs was finiſhed. But Brutus not yet content, 


IJ having convened the people, adviſed them, to make a 


Law, (before they left the . the per- 
ſons of their TRIBUNEs /acred. e motion was uni- 


verſally approved; he and his Collegues drew up the 


Law in writing, and the aſſembly paſs'd it. 75 this 
Law, whoever offered the leaſt violence to a Tribune, 
was declared accurſed; and his effects confiſcated to 


the Goddeſs Ceres he might with impunity be ſlain _ 


without any previous form of proceſs. And all the 


8 Komans were to engage themſelves by oath, and under 


* The Tribunes were elected the roth of December, which conti- 
nued ever after to be the day when theſe Magiſtrates entered on their 
office. Livy fays, that C. Licinius and Lucius Albinus were the firſt 
Tribunes, and that they choſe themſelves three Collegues, among 
e ee was one; and the ſame * adds, oo. 
according to ſome Autbprs, there were but two Tribynes created 
upon the 2 I _ | 

| t 
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348 De ROMAN HISTORY. Book If, 
V. of R. the moſt dreadful imprecations, in their own name, 


260. and in that of their poſterity, never to repeal this law. 
N 7 4 The people, after theſe regulations, erected an altar to 
17th Con- Jupiter. the Terrible, upon the top of the hill where 
ſulſhip. their camp ſtood, and when they had offered ſacrifices 
D. Hal. to the God, and conſecrated the place of their retreat, 
p. 41. they returned to Rome led by their TrIBUNES and the 


Deputies of the Senate. - 


CHAP, VII. 
$. I. The TrIBUNEs OF.THE PEOPLE obtain of the Senate, 
that two Officers be annually elected (out of the Ple- 
beians) 10 be their Miniſters and Aſſiſtants 3 who are 
afterwards called AD1LEs. . F. II. The war is renewed 


_ againſt the Volſci, Caius Marcius Coriolanus figna- 
lizes his courage in this war, & III. A famine at Rome 


. revives the civil diſſenſions. The Senate ſend away 
great numbers of ibe people to plant two Colonies. 
F. IV. the Tribunes give out, that the dearth of pro- 
viſions is owing to the malice of the Senate. The Con- 
ſuls convene the People, to undeceive them. The Tri- 
bunes difpute with the Conſuls for the right of ſpeak- 
ing in the aſſembly. The contrivance of Brutus to en- 
gage the People to make A Law, Tribuno rogante. 
_ The Senate will not admit this Law to be valid. The 
Tribunes refuſe the Senate levies regularly made to aft 
' againſt the Antiates. Coriolanus at the head of ſome 


Volunteers ravages ihe enemy's territory, ſharing all the 


Spoil among bis ſoldiers. | | 
§. I. RO ME, by the eſtabliſhment of the Tribune- 


ſhip, made a great advance towards a new 


change in the form of her Government. It had paſſed 


before, as we have already ſeen, from the Monarchic 


State, to a kind of Ariſtocracy; for upon the expul- | 
ſion of Tarquin, the whole authority did really and in 
fact deyolve upon the Senate and the Great: but now, 


by the creation of the Tribunes, a Democracy began 
to take place; and the people by inſenſible n 
12 | an 
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and under different pretences, got poſſeſſion of the V. of K. 
much greater ſhare in the Government. 26. 


The Senate indeed had no reaſon at firſt to appre. 4. C. 


: * 
* 


hend fo fatal a miſchief to their authority from the Tri- th Cons 


bunes. Theſe officers, at their original inſtitution, had ſulſhip: 


| neither the quality of Senators, nor a particular tribunal, 


nor any Juriſdiction over their fellow-citizens; they 
could not properly be called Magiſtrates. ' Habited like 
mere private men, and attended by only one ſervant, 
called Viator, who was little different from a footman, 


! they ſat upon a bench without the Senate, and were 
| never admitted into it but when the Conſuls called 


them in to aſk their opinion upon ſome affair that con- 

cerned the intereſts of the Plebeians. Their ſole functi- 

ons were to defend the Plebeians; to interpoſe in all 
grievances and-impoſitions offered them by their ſupe- 

riors. This interpoſing in matters decreed, or going to | 

be decreed by the Senate, or the Magiſtrates, was called Zi ½%, B. 
Interceſſio, and was performed by pronouncing only one 3: C. 20: 
word, Vero, (1 forbid it.) But this power was con- P. Hal B. 


| fined within the walls of Rome, or extended at moſt to Þ: 554 


a mile round it, And that the people might always 3. c. 2. 


have protectors at hand, the Tribunes were not allowed Macrob. 
to be abſent from the city any one whole day, except Sat. L. 1: 
in the Feriæ Latine, For the ſame reaſon they were 30 


obliged to keep their doors open day and night, to re- 


eeive the complaints of ſuch citizens as ſhould ſtand in 


need of their protection. 5 | 


| Theſe officers, immediately after their eſtabliſhment, „ % B. 
obtained permiſſion of the Senate, that two perſons, 6, p. 4114 


who ſhould be their Subſtitutes and Aſſiſtants in the & 41s. 


| multitude of their affairs, might be annually choſen 
cout of the Plebeians And ſuch was the origig of the 
[E PLzzrran Aviles. They were at firſt called Miniſters 
and Aſſiſtants of the Tribunes, and, in the beginning, 


were indeed nothing more than the Tribunes Agents 
but they had, in after times, the inſpection of the pub- 
lic edifices, and care of the temples, baths, aqueducts, 
and the cognizance of a great many affairs of the like 
Vo, I, Ke. nature, 
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| Y, of -R. nature which beta; belonged to the Goals; and chen 


ſulſhip. againſt; the Volſci. He defeated them in battle, and 


D. H p. main army, that was guſt - going to engage "es the 
1  Antiates, ho were come to the une the place; and 


218. 


350 3 The Key His ron v. Bock Il 


Bet. 7 0 they were ftiled * KRDILES. 


17th Con- being now at an end, the Conſul Cominius led an army 


N _ „took from them Longula and Poluſca; after which he 
. beſieged Corioli, a city ſtrongly fortified, and which 
755 B 2. might be called their Capital. He carried this place, 
G and gained a victory over the Antiates the ſame day: but 
Calus MR ius, an eminent Patrician, had all the glory 
of both actions. The troops detached by the Conſul to 
ſcale the walls of Corioli being repulſed in their firſ 
aſſault, Marcius rallied tlie runaways, led them on: 

freſh to the charge, drove back the enemy within their 

walls, and, entering the city with them, made himſel 

maſter of it. This exploit atchieved, he with all expe 


dition put himſelf in tlie foremoſt: ranks of the Conſul's 


Pla. inGo- 
riol. p. 216 
& 217. 


there he behaved: himſelf with ec 
 equalſuccels. Slqcog 2117 167 ban Gr bigger oli 

The next day the, Conſul. boring ed. * To 

1 bunal- before his tent, called the ſoldiers together 

SES ou whole ſpeech-tocthem was little more than a ps 

2 P. negyrick upon Mfarcius. He put a crown upon hi 


Very; and had 


for himſelf; and laſtly, he allotted him as much 
money as he could carry away. Of all theſe offen 
Marcius accepted only the horſe and one captive 


on him the ſirname e dus, transferring there 
by from himſelf to NMarcius all the Dencur of the dor 
queſt of Corioli. 
| 2 


heb, aſſigned him a tenth part of all the ſpoil, and, in 
the name of the Republic, made him a preſent of a 
fine horſe with ſtately furniture, giving him leave af 
the ſame time to chuſe out any ten of the priſonenÞ} 


6. II. ALL oppoſition to the making of regular 3 x 


of the ten, an old friend of his family, that he might] 
give hirn his liberty. So generòus and diſintereſted : 
conduct left no oom for qealouſy or envy: and to add 

to the glory of the brave warrior, the Conſul beſtowel 
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and war was ſucceeded by works of religion, public ; 2 
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 Cominius, at his return to Rome, difbanded his army; T. of Re 


Bef. F. C. 


games, and treaties of peace, The Latines having of 4%. 


late deſerved well of the Republic, a new treaty of it Con- 


ace and alliance was made with them and confirmed ſulſhip. 
y oathes : and in memory of the happy reconciliation? H. p. 
between the Senate and People, a third day was at this“ * 
time added to the Ferie Latinæ. SE 
During this feſtival Menenius Agrippa died, and in 
eat Poreny like Pop/tcola. His relations thought to 
ry him privately and without ceremony; but the 
people being informed of it, they agreed to pay a 
Sertans (or two ounces of braſs) per head, in order to 
have magnificent obſequies for him. Upon this the 
Senate entered into an emulation with the Commons, O. Hal. p. 
and would by no means ſuffer an' illuſtrious Patriciantib 
to be buried at the expence of the Pleberans. They 
allotted a ſum out of the public treaſury for his funeral, 
and committed the care of it to the Dueftors. Never 
theleſs the People refuſed to receive back their money, 


and ordered it to be given to Menenius's children, 1 


comfort them in - thetr indigence, and to excite them to the 
. Ce 55 
A Cenſus and a Luſtrum cloſed the events of this me- 
morable Conſulſhip 3 there appeared to be in Rome at 
this time no more than 110000 men fit to bear arms, 
a number by many thouſands *leſs than at the laſt 
enrollment. HE NY Os, SO WY! | 
$. II. UNDER the following adminiſtration of T. „ of P 
Geganius and P. Minurcius, Rome was terribly afflited by 261. 
a tamine, occaſioned chiefly by the neglect of plough-Bef. J. C. 


ing and fowing during the late troubles : for the Gon. 


Lereſſion had happened after the autumnal equinox, (1016 


about ſowing- time; and the accommodation was not H. Hal. B. 
made till juſt before the winter ſolſtice. The Se-. p. 417. 


nate diſpatched Agents into Hetruria, Campania, tlie Li vy, B. a. 


country of the Volſei, and even into Sictly, to buy 5. f p. 


corn, Thoſe who embarked for Sicily met with 4418, 4) 
 * Doubtleſs great numbers had run away to avoid being ſlaves o 


their creditors, 
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352 
Y. of R. 


201. 
Bef. J C 


491.. 
18th Con- 


ſulſhip. 


„ Rom AN HrisTORY, Book ll. 
tempeſt which retard their arrival at Syracuſe; where 
they were conſtrained to paſs the winter. At Cuma, 
the Tyrant Ariſtodemus ſeized the money brought by 


the Commiſſaries; and they themſelves with difficulty 
ſaved their lives by flight. The HVolſci, far from being 


diſpoſed to ſuccour the Romans, would have marched 


againſt them, if a ſudden and moſt deſtructive peſti- 
lence had not defeated their purpoſe. In Hetruria alone 
the Roman Commiſſaries met with ſucceſs. They ſent 
a conſiderable quantity of grain from thence to Ron: 
in barks; but this was in a ſhort time conſumed; and 


the miſery became exceſſive : the people were reduced 


 Plut.in(%6- 


to eat any thing they could get; and nature in ſo great 
extremity loathed nothing. Che bars. > 
During this diſtreſs a Deputation came from Velitra 


il p. 219. a Volſcian City, where the Romans had formerly planted Þ 
____ a colony, repreſenting, that nine parts in ten of its 


inhabitants had been ſwept away by a plague, and pray: | 


ing the Romans to ſend a new colony to re- people it, : 


D; Hal. p. 
428, 


The Conſoript Fathers, without much heſitation, granted 
the requeſt : for they conſidered that Yelitre might be 


an excellent barrier againſt thoſe of the Volſci, who 
ſhould be diſpoſed to invade the Roman territory; and 1 
that by diſcharging Rome of a great number of the 


Citizens, the famine would be leſſened. But what 
more than any thing elſe determined them to this mea 
ſure, were the murmurings of the People againſt the 
Patriciuns, for not having foreſeen and prevented by 
timely precautions, the preſent calamity, Some went 


ſo far as to accuſe the Nobles of deſignedly bringing 
the famine upon the Plebeians, by way of revenge for 


D. Hal. 
p. 428. 


the Seceſſion. The Senate therefore preſſed the depar Þ 
ture of the colony, and without delay named three Þ 
Leaders to conduct it. | „ 3 

The people at firſt. were very well pleaſed with the 
propoſal. as it gave them a proſpect of relief in their 
hunger: but when they reflected on the terrible havock 
the plague had made among the old inhabitants of Þ 
Velitre, they began to fear that the place might be till } 
infected; and this apprehenſion became ſo 9 | 

| | : 5 that 


/ . | 
2 ; l 
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that not one of them would conſent to go thither; V. of R. 
Nevertheleſs the Senate at length publiſhed a decree gf 7. G 
that all the citizens ſhould draw lots, and that thoſe to 491. 
whoſe lot it fell to be of the colony, ſhould inſtantly 18th Con- 
march for Helitræ, or ſuffer the ſevereſt puniſhments fulſhip. 
for their diſobedience : fear and hunger made the people 

comply ; and the Fathers a few days after, ſent away a 

ſecond colony to Norba, a conſiderable city of Latium. 

But the Patricians were diſappointed as to the benefit 

they expected from theſe meaſures. The 'Pleberans 

who remained in Rome, being more and more preſſed 

by hunger and want, grew daily more angry with 

the Senate. At firſt they aſſembled in ſmall com- 
panies to vent their wrath in abuſive complaints; and 

at length, in one great body, ruſhed all together into 

the Forum, calling out upon their TRIBUxEs for ſuc- 
cour. : Fey | in Let, ry 

= $ IV. THE Tribunes made it their buſineſs to 
heighten the general diſcontent; Having convened the 

people, Spuklus IciLius, chief of the College, in- 
veighed moſt bitterly againſt the Senate, and when he 

had ended his harangue, exhorted others to ſpeak freely 

Wy their thoughts; particularly, and by name, calling upon 

= Brutus and Siciunius, now Adiles. Theſe men, far P. Hal. p. 
from attempting to extinguiſh the fire, added freſh 229 

fuel to it. In ſet ſpeeches, which they had purpoſely - 
prepared, they inſinuated, that the dearneſs of pro- 

viſions was wholly: owing to the reſentment and 

revenge of the rich Patricians, touched to the quick 

at the liberty the people had recovered by their 
Seceſſion: that having corn hid in their granaries, 

and money to buy what proviſions were brought from 

foreign countries, (while the Plebeians had neither the 

one nor the other) they little troubled themſelves about 

the famine: and that the ſending away ſuch a nume- 

rous colony of Roman citizens into an infected air, 

could be with no very good defign*. And the more 


to 
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„The Plebeianz and their Leaders were doubtleſs, in ſome reſpects, 
very unjuſt towards the Senate, on this occaſion : Yet the latter ſeem 
- oe x WD 43 blameable 


"WR, The Roman HisTory. Bock ll, 
V. of R. to inflame the ſpirits of the multitude, they enumerated 
Bet 7 c all the paſt inſults which the people had ſuffered from 
4491. the Nobles. Brutus concluded his harangue with loud- 
18th Con- ly threatening, that, if the Pleberans would follow his 
ſulſhip. advice, he would ſoon oblige thoſe men, who had 
cauſed the preſent calamity, to find a remedy for it; 

after which the aſſembly was diſmiſſed. __ 
D. Hal. B. The next day, the Conſuls, greatly alarmed at thi 
7. c. 15. commotion, and apprehending from the menaces cf 


viſeable to convene the Senators, that they might con- 
ſider of the beſt means to avert the impending evil 
The Fathers could not agree in opinion. Some were 
for employing ſoft words and fair promiſes to quiet and 
gain over the moſt turbulent. But Appius's advice pre 
vailed, which was, that the Conſuls ſhould call the 
people together, aſſure them that the Patricians had 
not brought upon them the miſeries they ſuffered, and 
promiſe, on the part of the Senate, all poſſible care to 
provide for their neceſſities; bit, at the ſame time, 
ſhould reprove the diſturbers of the publick peace, and 
threaten them with the ſevereſt puniſhments, if they 
did not amend their behaviour. 111 


When the Conſuls, towards the cloſe of the day, 
having aſſembled the people, would have fignified ti 
them the diſpoſition and intention of the Senate, the; 


great vociferation, no one could be well underſtood by 
D: Ha, the audience. The Conſuls judged, that being th: 
p. 430. ſuperior ee their authority extended to al 
aſſemblies of the Citizens. On the other fide, it wa 


blameable for not having taken more early meaſures to prevent 
the ſcarcity of proviſions, which the want of a year's crop, mul 
naturally occaſion. And by the ſpeeches which Diony/ius and Lian (i 
we ſhall ſee hereafter) put into the mouth of Coriolanus, and which 


advantage of the people's hunger to get the 'Tribuneſhip aboliſhed. 


Brutus, ſome very miſchievous: event, thought it ad- 


are repreſented as heard with applauſe by a great part of the Senate, 
it appears, that there were many in that body, who meant to take Þ 


pretended, Þ 


= 


ii . e neg oe oe TON 
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were interrupted by the Tribunes. A diſpute enfucd 
in which no order or decency. was obſerved on eithe 
ſide. Several ſpeaking at the ſame time, and wit 
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2 2 | 


pretended, +. the 2 of the 5 cap. were the Bro: V. of . | 


vince of the Tribunes, as the Senate Was chat of the 
Conſuls. The diſpute grew ren and the hotteſt, 5 
in each party, were juſt ready to Corte to blews, hen i 18th Con- 
Brutus, advancing into the midſt of the "aſſembly, and fulthip-" - 
addrefling himſelf to the Conſuls, "promiſed them that 
he would quiet the tumult, if Ties ould Se . 
leave to ſpeak. The Copſuls, heafipg a Plebeidhu orator 
aſk of em permiſſion to peak, Ihſtead of K. it of 
his Tribunes; and imaginin ' fom® hence, it he 
yielded the point in diſpute,” readiſy conſented tö his 
requeſt. Siſence beige made, "Brutus," without any 
preamble, fell at once to ri gating the Confuls:. 

Don't you remember (ſaid he) cher in our treat of 

* accommodation, this right. wns inted by you te us 
« That when the Tribunes ſhould conyene the p = 
* on any, affair whatever, the Poris ſhould neith 
ebe preſentin the aſſembly, nor diffurbj it *—Tremem- 
eber it very well, anſwered Geganiis.— —Whereforethen 
* (added Brutus ) do you diſturbe u us noc, and under 
„our Tribunes from, ſaying What they think fit? 
« Becauſe, (replied Auges ) the people are not now 


© aſſembled by FR Tribunes 07e but by ours. If 


* the Tribunes had convoked this afſembly, they 
* would have met with no moleſtation from us, nor 
* would even our curioſity have 0 ht us hither ro 
(hear what paſt. ' Nor tho? we cony ned the reſent 
* aſſembly, io we ob ject to their ſp peaking : ut we 

* think it J unjuft that they! ho ld hinder us from 
* exerciſing that Prerogative.” 

Brutus hereupon cried out, « Nahen, the FOI 
„is ours, our Aver e have yielded all we deſit red. . 
* Ceale diſputing to day; to-morrow I will ſhew Jou 

« what is the extent © "Joh! power. And you Pri- 
« bunes, give Þ place to the Conſuls for the preſent ; 

not do it for ever, when you ſhall know the 

„ prerogatives of your dignity : and theſe you ſhall 
* ſoon learn. Ipromiſe you to make the thing clear to 
o * demonſtration, and to humble, in ſome meaſure, the 
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Af 


261. «©. inflict upon me what puniſhment you pleaſe. 
_—_ C. No body offeirng to anſwer Brutus, the aſſembly 
18th Con- broke up; and the two parties retired with very diffe- 
fulſhip. rent thoughts. The indigent Pleberans went home, per 


Pairiciqus deſpi 


* 
% 
” 
* 


tury of that enterpriſing Plebetan. 


zens. Then the 
the people had formerly 


& liberty of /peaking be not allowed us? How ſhall we 
© beable to give you any aſſiſtance when oppreſſed. by 
them, if we be deprived of the power of calling you 
6 together, [and conferring with you?] For all buſineſ 
eis begun by words; and certain it is, that they who 
< have not the privilege to ſpeak what-they think, will 

E never be able to execute what they deſire. 1 

TEA e „ ba 


V. of R. 4 haughtineſs of theſe Patricians. If I deceive you 


P. Hal. p. ſuaded that Brutus had hit upon ſome excellent ſcheme, 
#93": and would not be ſo bold in promiſing, if he had noi 

the means of performing. On the other hand, the 

E him as an idle boaſter, and conſidered: 

his promiſes as mere empty air; knowing very wel, 

E the only power, granted by the Senate to the Tr. 

nes, was that of ſuccouring the Plebeians in caſe d 

. Not all the nobles, however, made ſo light 

the matter. The oldeſt Senators. eſpecially, ap 
PRs. ſome great and incurable miſchief from the 
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Brutus ſpent the following night with the Tribunes BY 
imparting to them his project, and conſulting with them BY 
on the beſt meaſures for its execution. Eicorted by a | 
conſiderable body of Pleberans, they, by break of day, 
repaired to the Forum, took poſſeſſion of the temple of | 
Pulcan, (where it was uſual for thoſe to place themſelves, 
who intended to harangue,) and preſently gave orders BY 
to call the people together. The Forum was quickly Þ* 
crowded ; neyer wag a greater confluence of the citi- 

| en the Tribune Icilius, ſtepping forward, 
enter'd into a long invective againſt the Patricians, | 
ſumming up all the -hardſhi 5 and oppreſſions Which 

1 ee ſuffered from them. He 
added, And no longer ago than yeſterday, they Þ 
even hindred me fork. pho. ai eee e 3 

me of all power belonging to my office. For what 
power can we hereafter have to. do any thing, if the 
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« back therefore the Authority you have given us, if V. of R. 
% you will not ſo confirm it to us, that we may have el. Ee 
« the free and undiſturbed exerciſe of it; or, if you are 411 
« willing to confirm it, make a Law, prohibiting all igt Con- 
4 perſons from giving us hereafter any moleſtation.” ſulſhip. 
his diſcourſe being received with great - applauſe, 

and the people crying out to him to propoſe the Law, 
he immediately read it aloud to them, ' (for he had pre- 
pared it the night before) and then without delay, pro- 
ceeded to take their ſuffrages; the affair requiring the 
utmoſt diſpatch, left the Conſuls ſhould'come and op- 
poſe it. The law was in terms to this effect. When 
* a Tribune is ſpeaking to an aſſembly of the people, 
&« let no one contradict or interrupt him. If any one 
« violate this Law, let him give ſecurity to the Tri- 
* bunes, to pay the fine to which, after trial, they 
** ſhould condemn him. If he refuſe, he ſhall be put 
“ to death, and his goods confiſcated. If there hap- 
e pen any diſpute concerning the fine, the people ſhall 
* decide it... ee 

8 As 


* Mr. Vertot and Mr. Rollin ſeem to have wholly miſunderſtood this 
Paſſage of Dionyſiu's Hiſtory. To conform their Narrations to their 
own Ideas of his meaning, they have altered the words, which he 
puts into the mouth of Brutus, interrogating the Conſuls. They 
make Brutus's Queſtion relate only to the Negotiations on foot at the 
time of the Seceſſion,” (Whether it was not granted to the People, 
« that, during thoſe negotiations, the managers for the People ſhould 
* have liberty to confer with them, without being moleſted by the 
« Patricians?”. And the latter part of Geganius's anſwer, where he 
ſays, That if the Tribunes had convened the Aſſembly then preſent, he 
would not have interrupted it, nor have come to hear what paſſed, they im- 
pute to the Conſul's haſtineſs, and his not foreſeeing the Conſequences. 
(of which inconſiderateneſs Dionyfius ſays nothing.) And they ſuppoſe 
that by the new law, of which Brutus was the projector, the Tribunes 
acquired the power of convening the people, and preſiding in the aſſem · 
blies by them convened, and that this was the great paint now gained. 
+ Lanouvelle loi dont il Lagit donne beaucoupplus d etendue dla fonction 
des Tribuns que la voie de fimple oppoſition — Cette loi laur donne ex- 
1 le pouvoir de conaguer les aſſembltes du peuple et diy preſider. 
Monſ. Rollin, that the law may the better ſquare with his notion, 
makes it run thus, In the aſſemblies of the people, HELD BY THe TAI 
BUNES, let no one contradi& them, &c. Now the wordsbeld by the Tria 


| | uness 
Rol. Hiſt. Rom. Vol. 1. p. 496. 
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£4, R. As 2 as hh T ribunes had got the law paſſed, they 
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15 Bu nes, are not in the law; and we may obſerve, that the pretence for 
4, making the law was the Tribunes having been hindred the day before 
from ſpeaking in an aſſembly, neLD By THe Cons urs. And there is 

ot, in the law, one word of convening or. preſiding. And it appears, 

think, very plainly, from the conceſſion, made by the Conſul Ge- 

ganius to Brutus, in their diſpute, that the Tribunes by the treaty of 


re-union on the Mons Sacer, were to have the privilege of conveningthe 


| poop as often as they pleaſed, and conferring with them, without 
eing oxpoley to any moleſtation from the Patricians. And the Tri- 


15 ſpeaks of this as a right belonging to them, and of which 


e lct 
= Patricians intended to deprive them; and what he urges upon the 
people is, To ſecure to the Tribunes,'by a new law, the undiſturbed 
_ exerciſe of their undoubted right of ſpeaking to the people aſſembled. It 
is. probable, thatwhen this right was firſt granted, there was no penaliy 
laid on thoſe. who contradicted or interrupted the Tribunes when 
ſpeaking to the people; and in this reſpe& therefore the preſent lawhad 
ſomething new ; and it ſeems likewiſe to extend the privilege of the 
Tribunes to ALL afſemblies of the people by whomſoever called. But 1 
ould think, that the principal point gained vy Brutus, on this occa - 
ion, was not any thing contained in the new law, but was rather his 


engaging THE PEOPLE 70 aſſume the power of making laws, Tx1BUno | b 


Roc Aw TE (at the motion of a Tribune.) The People were not ac- 

cuſtomed to paſs any thing into a law but what was propoſed to them 

. by the Senate, or the Patrician Magiſtrates. © Brutus had promiſed, 

not only to ſhew the Tzxi1BUNEs the prerogatives of their office, but 

likewiſe to ſhew the PrOrLE theextent of their poxwer ; and his mean- 

ing could not be that he would ſhew them they had a title to powers 

which no body diſputed. In purſuance of this promiſe, he per- 

ſuaded them (as appears by the event) that they had a right to enact 

laws, without any previous recommendation or approbation of them 

by the Senate or Confuls, and at. the ſole requeſt of the Tribunes. The 

ribunes had hitherto held only Concitia, councils, for conferring 

with the Plebeians, but they now turnedtheſe Concilia into Comitia,for 

making laws. This was a matter of great importance, extremely 

diminiſ ing the authority of the Senate, and augmenting that of the 
people and their Pleberan Magiſtrates. oo 

It would ſeem that Brutus and the Tribunes raiſed that quarrel, 

which they had, the day before, with the Conſuls, on purpoſe to 

bring about this deſign. They rudely interrupted the Conſuls when 

ſpeaking, that they themſelves might be interrupted, and fo have a 

pretext for complaining of ill treatment; and might by that com- 

plaint engage the people to make a law in favour of their Tribunes, 

at the motion of their Tribunes. And' Brutus inthis proceeding ſeems to 

have had a partieular view to the affair of ſupplying the city with 


proviſions z which was the great buſineſs then in hand, what the Boy | | 
: | | | ple 
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This tranſaction was followed by many diſputes and V. of R. 


altercations between the Conſuls and the Tribunes, on n 


I p 
. . 
various matters. The Senate would not approve: the 41. 


Plebiſcita of the Commons, nor would the Commons 18th Con- 
confirm the Decrees of the Senate. Each party kept ſulſhip. 


itſelf upon its guard againſt the other. But theſe my, 2 p. 
tual jealouſies and oppoſitions produced none of thoſe 
miſchievous effects, which are the uſual conſequences 

of civil diſſenſion. The indigent Plebetans (pacified 
probably by the late enlargement of their own authority 

and that of their Tribunes) did not break open the houſes 

of the rich Patricians to ſearch for hidden proviſions; 

nor did they ſeize by violence what was brought from 

abroad to the markets; but contentedly purchaſed 

very ſmall matters at high prices; and, when their 


money failed, feeding on roots and herbs, gathered in 
the fields, bore the famine with patience. Nor did the 


rich Patricians, on the other hand, take advantage of 
the ſuperior ſtrength they had, by means of their nu- 
merous clients and domeſticks, to fall upon the poor, 
enfeebled by hunger, flaying one part of them, and 


ple were moſt intent upon, and in which the confident promiſes of 
Brutus had made the poor citizens hope ſome notable aſſiſtance from 
him. One of Brutus's views, I ſay, in engaging the people to act in- 
dependently of the Senate, was, that in caſe the Senate did not take 
ſuch meaſures with regard to proviſions, as the neceſſities of the peo- 
ple required, and the Tribunes approved, the people and their Tri- 
unes might, by their own authority, regulate that matter accor ling to 
their own deſire. And we ſhall preſently find them threatning the 
Senate to exerciſe their authority. Dei, e 
It may be proper to obſerve, that though the new law, ahove- 


mentioned, is here conſidered: as the firſt PLEBIS CIT UM, or law 


made by the people, Tribune rogante; yet we have ſeen, that Brutus 
as ſoon as he was created Tribune, acted the Legiſlator in form, when 
on the Mans Sacer, that law was made, which declared the perſons of 
the Tribunes Sacreſandt. He is repreſented as convening the people, 
and propoſing the law to the aſſembly. But perhaps, as, at that 
time, all ttanſactions were jrregular, this was not looked upon as a 
om which could authorize an imitation of it, when things were 
ſettled ; and this might be the motive to Brutus and the Tribunes tp 
* ſuch precautions for preventing oppoſition from the Conſuls in 
he affair,of the new law in the very making of which the pr i 
tive of law makin g independently of the Senate, was aſſumed the 
people and their Tribune... enn 


driving 
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v. of R. driving the other out of the city; but endured their of. 
2 - fences (ſays Dionyſius) with that gentleneſs and benevo- 
Bet: 7 A lence of mind, which prudent and indulgent fathers ex- 
, 1 erciſe towards their children. e 
fulſhip. During this diſtreſs of the Roman People, ſeveral of 
the neighbouring ſtates invited them to come, as many 
as pleaſed, and ſettle in their territories, where they 
ſhould be admitted to all the privileges of the natives, 
Theſe invitations were made by ſome from good-will 


mer proſperity of the Republic. Many Roman Citizens 
accepted the offer, and removed from Reme with their 
families ; and of theſe one part never returned, but the 
reſt came back when the Republick had recovered it's 
tranquillity. OE | e . 
The Conſuls obſerving theſe Migrations, reſolved, 
with the approbation of the Senate, to raiſe an army, 


the Volſci had made on the Roman territories, furniſhed 
a fair pretext for this meaſure. - And it was hoped, that 
the unanimity, which generally reigns among fellow- 
ſoldiers in the ſame camp, would take place of that 
animoſity between the Patricians and Plebians, which 
was not yet extinguiſhed ; and, at leaſt, one ad- 
vantage was ſure to follow from the expedition, that 
the troops, deſtined for the campaign, would find bread 
in the enemy's country, and thereby leſſen the diſtreſs 
JESS. cn nin fa . 
D. Hal p. Nevertheleſs the people, inſenſible to all theſe reaſons, 
433. and diſſuaded by their Tribunes, would not give their 
Put. in Co- names to be inrolled ; and the Conſuls thought it not 
riul. p 219. adviſeable to put the laws in force, to conſtrain them. 
An army of volunteers was formed of Patricians only 
with their elients, ſtrengthened by ſome ſome few of the 
Plebeians, who joined them juſt before their marching 
from Rome. Theſe were allured to the ſervice by the 
perfect confidence they had of ſucceſs ; a confidence 
founded on the experienced bravery and abilities of 


their commander. The army advanced to the very 
1 | gates 


J ˙ w oe ns T4“ 


and commiſeration; by others from jealouſy of the for- 


and lead it into the field. Some incurſions, which 


Cajus Marcius Coriolanus, whom they were to have for 


gates of Antium, ravaged all the country about it, and V. of R. 


for himſelf, but ſhared it all among the ſoldiers, who 18th Con- 
following ſo ſucceſsful a Leader. 


$. I. Plenty of corn being brought to Rome from Sicily, 
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publick magazines with proviſions, both from the ma; ſulſhip. 
ritime. towns of Italy and from the inland countries. P. H. B.. 
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| . 261. 
brought from thence ſlaves, cattle, and corn, in great gf F.C. 


abundance. Coriolanus reſerved no part of the booty 491. 


returned to Rome loaded with proviſions, . And then fulſhip. 
thoſe of the people who had refuſed to ſerve, murmur- 
ed at their Tribunes for having diverted them from 


r 


freſh diſputes ariſe in the Senate about the diſtribution 
of il. Coriolanus is for taking advantage of the peo- 
ple's diftreſs io get the Tribuneſhip aboliſhed. The 
younger Senators applauded the motion. S. II. The Tri- 
bunes who had been preſent at ibis debate, go away in a 
fury and ſtir up the people to revenge. They cite Corio- 
lanus to appear before them. He refuſes, T hey endea- 
vour to: ſeize him as he comes out 7 Senate-houſe, 
but are repulſed by thoſe who attend him. The Conſuls 
appeaſe: the tumult. H. III. Early the next morning 
the Tribunes hold: an aſſembly of the People on this 
affair. Minucius the Conſul by gentle words diſpoſes 
the multitude to peace; but Coriolanus ſpoils all, by a 
freſb declaration of the ſame ſentiments which had before 
offended them, The Tribunes condemn him to death. 
The Patricians oppoſe the execution of this raſh ſentence, 
and the People ſeem not to approve it. The Tribunes 
therefore reſolve 10 proſecute Coriolanus in a legal way, 
and to convene the People by Tribes for bis trial, The 
Aſſembly is adjourned, 5 


§. I. TN the following Conſulſhip of M. Minucius, V. of R. 
: and A. Semprontus, plenty ſucceeding to the fa- 262. 
mine gave birth to new commotions at Rome. Bef. J. C. 


1 


Theſe Magiſtrates took effectual care to ſtore the * Com 


About the ſame time the commiſſioners, whom the Se- P. 433. 
; 7 1 nate 


2362 De ROMAN HIS rox. Bock II 
x. of R. nate had employ'd to go into Sicily, returned with a 
* 2 great number of ſhips laden with corn. Gela, Tyrant 
"JED 7 : = of Syracuſe, had made a preſent of one half of it, and 
19th Con- the commiſſioners had bought the other very cheap 
ſulſluip. with the public money: The queſtion now aroſe in 
the Senate, what price to ſet upon it; and the Tri- 
7. al o. bunes were called into the aſſembly, to give their opi- 
43 4. P. nion. Thoſe of the Senators who had no views, but to 
| reſtore a perfect intelligence between the People and 
the Senate, were for diſtributing grazis, among the 
poor, that corn which they owed to the liberality of 
Gelb, and fot ſelling, at a moderate price, that which 
they had bought with the public treaſure, But when 
it came to Chriblanus's turn to ſpeak, this Senator, to 
whom the inſtitution of the Tribuneſhip was odious, 
maintained, that ſuch a condeſcenſion in the Senate to 
the People, would only encourage them in their inſo- 
lence; that there was no keeping them to their duty 
any longer than they were in indigence, and that the 
time was now cbrne to avenge the majeſty of the Senate, 
"violated by a feditious rabble, whoſe Leaders, by an 


as a reward for their rebellion. It was thus that he de- 
clared himſelf in the vety preſence of the Tribunes. 
But before we proceed to the conſequences of this 
affair, it will be proper to give ſome further knowledge 
of a man, who is to act fo great a part in this period of 
__—_—_ RT. 
Plut. Life Catus Marcius Coriolanus was deſcended from one of 
ofCoriol. p. the moſt illuſtrious Patrician families im Rome. He re- 
214, 215. ceived, the ſurname of Coriolanus, as was before ob- 
ſerved, for having taken, ſword in hand, Corivli, one of 
the chief towns of the Yol/er, Having, in his infancy, 
' Joſt his father, he was educated by his mother, Yernria, 
for whom (as Plutarch tells us) he conceived (6 high a 
reſpect, and ſo tender a regard, that though no man 
was ever more atdent in the purſuit of glory, yet glory 
itfelf, the ultimate end of other men in their nobleſt ac- 
tions, was by him coveted chiefly as 4 mens to create 
delight and ſatisfaction to his mother, Happily __— 


additional crime, had extotted dignities fot themſelves, 
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by nature, and virtuouſly educated, he kept bimſelfY. of k. 
maſter of thoſe paſſions by which young men are uſu- > os + 
ally enſlaved; and fo great an abhorrence he had of 40 
vice, that to be innocent, or to avoid injuſtice from 1900 Con- 
the neceſſity, which the aus impoſed, ot from fear 6ffullp. 
puniſhment, he reckoned not as virtue. He was fru-. 
gal, diſintereſted, | a contemner of riches, patient of 
hardſhips and fatigue; and never were theſe excellent 
qualities accompanied with a more exalted courage, or 
a a greater capacity for the art of war; he ſeemed to have 

been born a General; but he was harſh and imperious 

in command; as ſevere to other men as to himſelf; 

a generous friend, and implacable enemy; too haught 

for a republic. Though ambitious to the higheſt dig- 
nities, he neglected thoſe arts of management and in- 4 
ſinuation ſo neceſſary to obtain them, in a State founded 

upon equality and freedom. He had ſtood for the 
Conſulſhip at the laſt elections, and moſt of the Sena- D. Hal. p. 
tors, with a croud of other Patricians, had appeared 434. ll. 
for him, "Jer Hi very recommendation of him by the —_— = 
Great, proved the hindrance to his promotion. For the 9 
Tribunes, who dreaded- the extraordinary courage 

and firmneſs of Coriolanus, repreſented the earneſt 0 
citations of ſo many Nobles as a kind of conſpiracy againſt 

the Plebeians, and thereby engaged the latter, though 

they had come to the aſſembly well diſpoſed in his f. 

vour, to refuſe him their voices. Of this refuſal he 
conceived the ſharpeſt reſentment, as he evidently 
ſhewed, on the preſent occaſion. He ſaid in full Se- 

nate * If the people expect to have proviſions at a low | 
price, let them reſtore to the Senate its ancient rights. 

„ Why muſt I behold Plebeian Magiſtrates in Rome? I, Livy B. a. 

** whocould not endure Tarquin upon the throne, ſhallc. 34. 

I ſuffer a Sicinnius to reign? Let him ſecede once more 

with his Plebeians. The way is open to the Mons 
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acer, and to the other hills. Let them pillage our 
fields as they did three years ago, and hve upon the 
** cropsthey find there, the rich harveſts their madneſs 
has occaſioned. When tamed by hunger, they will 
be more diſpoſed (if I miſtake not) to cultivate the 

; lands, 


PPP 


0 

J. of R.C4 lands, than, by a new ſeceſſion in arms, to hinder C 
4 Bet 5 “ them from being cultivated ” a 
495. he popular and pacifick men of the Senate extreme · ti 
19th Con-ly diſliked this paſſionate and haughty ſpeech ; and dave 
Culfhip. clared, that it was more like the ravings of a madman, Fd 
D. Hal. p. than the counſel of a wiſe politician. On the other 9 

' p13 crhand, almoſt all the young Senators, with the rich and f 
_ riolp.221.the ambitious of the elder, gave it the higheſt commen- 1 
dations. The majority of the aſſembly were for abo- te 

iſhing the Tribuneſhip, and re-eſtabliſhing the Govern- I a 

ment upon its ancient foundationns. p 

8 II. THE Tribunes, who (as was ſaid before) had b 

been called into the Senate, broke out into the ex- u 
tremeſt paſſion of rage, when they ſaw. how things p 

went. To loud complaints and reproaches, they added 5 

the ſharpeſt invectives againſt Curiolanus, whom they 

ſtiled an incendiary, and the peſt of the Republic; and re 

they threatened, that if the Senate did not condemn tt. 

him to death or baniſhment, they would do it them- a 

ſelves. Coriolanus, on the other hand, threatened them, b 

that if they did not ceaſe their inſolence, he would find 7 

means, more effectual than words, to repreſs it. Moſt Þl c 

of the Senate taking part with Coriolanus, the Tribunes a. 

went out in the greateſt fury, invoking the Gods, the t 
revengers of perjury, to witneſs the ſolemn oaths by | © 

which the Senate had authorized the eſtabliſhment of te 

Liey, B.z.the Tribuneſhip. They aſſembled the people tumu- be 
c. 35. tnouſly, and cried aloud to them, that the Parricians tl 
had made a league to deftroy them, their wives and tt 

children, unleſs they delivered their Tribunes chained f o 

into the hands of Cvrialanus, a new Tyrant riſing up in 1 

the Republic; and they ſent him a ſummons to come ſt 

and anſwer for his behaviour before the Aſſembly of 4 

the People. 5 6 es tg J tt 

Las 4 Coriolanus, naturally haughty and reſolute, having fc 
38. *-contemptuouſy ſent back their Officer, the | Tribunes | d 
4%” immediately went with a ſtrong party of the moſt daring || c 

of the Pleleians, and waited for him at the door of the * 


Senate, in order to ſeize him when he ſhould come out. 
They met him, attended as uſual with a crowd of his 
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clients, and a great number of young Senators, u ho had V. of R. 
a reſpect for his perſon, and who thought it an honour def 5 0 
to follow his opinion in the Senate, and his example in 0 


er. The tribunes no ſooner ſaw him, but they or- xgth Con- 
Fdered Brutus and Icilius, who this year performed the ſulſhip. = 


africe of adilas, to lay hold of him and lead him to pri-. 
ſon. But it was not eaſy to execute ſuch a commiſhon; = 
The Patricians, who thought it a moſt extravagant en 
terpriſe of the Tribunes, td offer violence to a Senator, 


a gainſt whom no proceſs was commenced, reſolutely 


put themſelves before him to defend him. They beat 
back the Adiles with their fiſts: no other arms were 
uſed in thoſe days, in the city, the inhabitants never 
putting on the ſword, but when they marched out a- 


| 25 the enemy. The Tribunes, enraged at this re- 


ſtance, called the people to their aid; the Patricians 
received freſh ſuecours from their own party, and the 
tumult increaſed. But the Conſuls at length arrived, 
and, more by entreaties than authority, prevailed upon 


S III. BUT the Tribunes did not ſtop here ; ; they 


I convened the people early the next morning, inveighed, 
as uſual, againſt the whole order of the Patricians; and 


then in particular againſt Coriolanus, enumerating his 
crimes; the words he had ſpoken in the Senate relating 
to the corn; his refuſal, when ſummoned, to appear 
before the people; and his driving away with: blows 


the Adiles,, who were ſent to arreſt him. In concluſion 


they added, That if the Patricians would ſpeak in their 
own, defence, they were at full liberty to do it; and 
they kept the people togther, waiting till the Senate 


| ſhould break up. For be Fathers were at the ſame time 
deliberating, whether they ſhould-juſtify themſelves to 


the people, or ſilently let things take their courſe.. The 
former was at length reſolved; and the Conſuls, having 
diſmiſſed the | aſſembly, repaired to the Comitium, - to 


clear the Patrictans from the charge againſt them, and 
to beg ihe people not to proceed to any harſh reſolution 


againſt Coriolanus. 
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inucius 


ſulſhip. 


D. But. 


p. 439. 
＋ * | 


a9 Con- pretence to raiſe new diſturbances in the Republic; and 


beard: of the Senate's deſigming to abehſh the = 


< beian Magiſtrates, whoſe whole authority, according 
dering a Patrician from oppreſſing a Nlebeian: 


The Ros Kk ra wo 8, Bock I. 


2 the firſt Conſul ſpoke to the following E 
beck. He firſt complained in general, and with abun- 
dance of moderation, of thoſe that catched at the leaſt 


then remonſtrated to the people, how yer woreaſonable 
it was to accuſt the Senate and Patricjams- of having 
cauſed the dearth, when every body knew it to have 
been wholly. accafioned by the deſertion of rhe people, 
and their neglecting to cultivate and ſo their laid. 
He told them, that the other calumnies they ſo often 


2 
buneſhip; and to make the — Romgn People | i 
by fanme, were no lefs extravagant and men — * 
That to put a ſtop at once to repòrts ſo falſe and imhu· i 
rious, he declared to them, that the Senate did again ll © 
confirm the power of the Tribunes; and that as to the 
corn, they left it entirely tothe People to fix what prive _ 
upon it they themſelves thought fit, = 
The Conſul, after à preamble ſo well adapted to . 
ſofren the minds and gain the good will ef the People,. 
added, by way of a Bd reproadh; that he could not ; 10 
help ris them for the precipitation With which | Vil 
they: ſuffered od thenalyes to be carried away by the firſt Ny 
reports ſpread abroad by ſome particular incendiaries. 6 


That it was a ſtrange ching to hear the Seite accuſed ll 
as criminal, in — to a matter wherein it had neither 
done, nor determined any thing, and 6nly becauſe in 
the debates about it, the members had delivered dif. 
ferent: opinions. Remember, ſuid be, that at che 
time of your ſeceſſion on the Mom Hacer, all your tus 
intreaties, and even your utmoſt wiſties'at firſt were 
9 —— obtain the abolition of the debits. Scarte had 
© you received ſo great a favour, but you made your- || 
ſelves a kind of new right, founded n the eaſineſs 
of the Senate, to demand the creation of two PE. 


to your on propofal, Was „1 1 5 


„ grant, for which you returned us «the greeteſPthanks, q 
and which ſeemed to give you full content. ok I 


r 
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„ minution of the Senate's authority, or an alteration 


do your Tribunes now; pretend to carry their ĩnſpec- ful 
tion, and give their cenſure upon what paſſes in our 

ht deliberations ? When till -DOW,- Was a Senator ever 
trektedꝭ as a eriminal, for having ſpœke his mind freely 
jn the Senate? What laws give: yon authority to de- 


; ſince you will-have-ief0,- that iolanius has let fp 
„ ſome words too harſh in delivering his opipion, and 
that he is accouittable to you for this ; are you; npt 
I © obliged in equity to forget a few random words that 
Were loft in air, for the ſake of his real ſerviges, of 
„ whichyou yourſeltestiave reaped all che fruit? e- 
. your Country ſo great a Captain, rande Jou Will not 
( aequit him as innocent, at leafiigratit him as criminal 
to the whole Senate, who entreat / this favour of you 
by my mauthd This will be a hond to unite us 


„ more cloſely tlian c ver, and will bea new motive to 


che Senate to continue their goodneſt towards vou: 
„ whereas if yqu perſiſt in yourireſolution of deſtray- 
ing this Senator, perhaps the oppoſition. you may 
meet with from the Hatricians, may produce calamiĩties 
( chatwill make you repent your having puſhed your 


This diſeourſe made an impreſſion upon 


ien. Giffuniun was ſurpriſed and oonfounded at it, 
ut, diſſembling his uneaſineſs, gave great praiſes to 
AKnucius and all the Senators, for having been pleaſed 
o eon tſcend ſo far as to account to the People for 
Fbeir conduct, and for not᷑ having diſdained to intenpoſe 
heir prayers and good offices in favour of  Corialanus. 
fend to day before the People that advice ſo. uſeful 
do abe pubhe, and which you fo boldly gave in the 
3 R Senate? 


in the form of our Government. By what right then 1 


90 
i 


* mand his haniſnment orchis death? Cet us ſuppeſe, 


367 
+ thoſe times of troubles, eben when the ſedition was V. of KR. 
|  at-the higheſt, you never thought of requiring, a di- ff I. C. 
Con- 
IP-: 


ben) turning th that Senator, r added in an ironical p. 443, 


* 
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V. of R. 'Senate ? Or rather, why have you not recourſe to the Che 
* clemency of the Roman People? For I would not the 
40. © adviſe you to deny a fact, of which there are © 1d 
19th Con- many witneſſes, nor impudently attempt to juſtify it, ] Tar, 
tulſhip. ** Corrolanus, I ſuppoſe, thinks it below him, in perſon lay. 
. to aſk pardon of the people, though not below the ſem 
| “ Conſuls and Patricians to aſk pardon for him.“? mid 
Plut. in The artful Tribune ſpoke. in this manner, becauſe Vit 
Coriel. p. he was perſuaded that Coriolanus, a man of too lofty a N twa 
222. ſpirit to retract what he had ſaid, or to ſtoop to ſuppli· ¶ blo, 
ceations, would provoke the People afreſn by the haugh- I inte 
tineſs of his anſwers. Nor was he deceived in his it, 
hopes; for Coriolauus was ſo far from owning himſelf Þ reve 
"guilty, or endeavouring to pacify the people, as Minu- for 
'trus had done, that he quite deſtroyed the effect of that | \ 
Conſul's ſpeech, by an ilttimed reſoluteneſs, and by yet 
the harſnneſi of his expreſſions. He inveighed more I ing 
violently than evel againſt the Tribunes, and declared I eve! 
boldly that the People had no right to judge a Senator: I ſent 
that, if any man was offended at what he had ſaid in Cor? 
the Senate, he might ſummon him before the Conſuls, Þ of 
' whom he acknowledged for his legal judges, and before © mu: 
whom he ſhould be always ready to give an account of Nat t 
his Conduct. That if he now appeared before an I inſt: 
Aſſembly of Plebeians, on their citation, it was not to I paſſ 
ſubmit himſelf to their judgment, but to reproach ¶ rou: 
them for their wicked behaviour at the time of the &. N wor 
ceſſion and ever ſince; and to exhort them to amend I mo! 

their manners. 6 hm di 
D. Hal. The young Senators, charmed with his intrepidity, I and 
p. 444. and overjoyed to have a man ho durſt ſpeak openly ¶ tak: 
what they all thought, cried out, that he had advanced mir 
nothing but what was conformable'/to the laws: but Þþ of « 
the People who ſaw themſelves deſpiſed, reſolved to || the 
make him feel their power. Some were even for killing ori 
him inſtantly; and the Tribunes gave the reins to this | 5 
Plut. p. fury. Sicinnius, without collecting the voices of the I out 
222. Aſſembly, pronounced ſentence of death againſt him, vice 
declaring that it was the ſentence of the whole College 
of Tribunes, as a puniſhment for his inſult upon 85 l I 
| 8 | tne 2 
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the day before, in the perſons of their Adiles; and he V. of R. 
ordered him to be thrown down from the top of the 8 * 0 
Tarpeian rock. The A ailes immediately drew near to 7X ; 
lay hold of him; but then all the Patrictans in the Aſ- igth Con- 
ſembly running to his aſſiſtance, they placed him in the ſulſhip. 
midſt of them, reſolutely determined to oppoſe force 
with forge. The tumult roſe to a great height, and the 
two parties from mutual reproaches, came even to 
blows. At length the Conſuls throwing themſelves 
into the crowd, and ordering their Lictors to diſperſe 
it, the tumult and ſcuffle preſently ceaſed; ſo great a 
reverence, ſays Dionyſius, had the multitude in thoſe days 
for that royal authority which reſided in the Conſuls, 

While Sicinnius, much diſconcerted at this event, and 
yet very unwilling to quit his enterpriſe, was conlider- + 
ing what new ſtep to take, Brutus, that able counſellor, P. Hat: 
ever fruitful in expedients, taking him aſide, repre- p. 445: 
ſented to him, That he muſt never think of deſtroying 
Coriolanus ſo long as he was guarded by the whole body 
of the Nobility ; that even the People had begun to 
murmur at his pretending to be both Judge and Party 
at the ſame time ; that the multitude, who turn in an 
inſtant from the moſt violent fury to ſentiments of com- 
paſſion, looked upon the ſentence of death as too rigo- 
rous; that in the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds he 
would not ſucceed by ways of violence ; and that the 
moſt reaſonable and unexceptionable method was, to 
cite Coriolanus to appear in judgment before the people 
and he adviſed him by all means to have their ſuffrages 
taken by Tribes, where the great and the rich would be 
mingled with the poor, and every man's voice would be 
of equal value; whereas in an Aſſembly by Centuries, 
the rich Patricians might carry their point againſt a ma- 


jority of the Citizens. ECT: 7 

Stcinnius ſeeing no better way to extricate himſelf 
out of his perplexity, reſolved to follow his friend's ade 
vice. Addreſſing himſelf to the people, You ſee, 
% Romans, that no thanks are due to the Patricians, 
© if much blood is not ſhed this day, and that they 
© are ready to come to the greateſt extremities to reſcue 

| f 3 I mu 
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v. of Re the declared enemy of the Roman people out of the 


262. © hands of juſtice. Let us ſet them an example of 


— 7 c. more moderation. Some, to ſcreen the delinquent 


19th Con-“ have cited the law which forbids the putting any 

ſulſhip. man to death, before a formal trial and condemna- 
«tion. Let us admit this plea, though they act not 
< legally towards us. Return home now, and wait a 
«© more favourable opportunity to do yourſelves right, 
© You. will not wait long. As for us, when we have 
«© regulated ſome affairs more preſſing, we ſhall appoint 
a day for Marcius to appear before you. In the 
* mean time, as to what regards the price and diftri- 
e bution of the corn, if Be, net do not take proper 
care of that matter,, the Tribunes will give directions 
about it themſelves.” Having thus ſpoken, he dif: 
wie the Aſſembly, —m 


§. I. The Conſuls endeavour by remonſtrances to allay the 
"heat of the Pribunes, and bring them to conform 10 the 
ancient uſages, which did not allow the People to take 

" cognizance of any affair till is was referred to them by 
4 decree of the Senate. The Tribunes conſent 10 ob- 
ſerve ibis rule, and difire they may be heard by the Fa- 
thers in, relation to, their charge againſt Coriolanus. 

F. II. The Tribune Decius makes a long ſpeech in ile 
Senate, inveigbing bitterly againſt the accuſed, and 
contending for the Perple”s right to judge him. & III. 
Appius Claudius in very ftirong termes oppoſes this pre- 
renfion.. F. IV. But Valerius in terms no leſs firong, 


0ges the expediency . of the Senate's compliance. He 
ex | 


*borts Coriolanus in Me moft pathetic manner to ſub- 
mit himſelf. to the People's judgment; and he adds 4 
diſcourſe in behalf of. a balance of power between the 
Patricians and Plebeians. J. V. I is carried by a ma- 
Jority of. votes that Coriolanus ſhall he tried by the Pro- 
ple. Coriolanus having aſſurances given him, that th: 


accuſers charge ſhall be confined to the ſingle crime of 


- Tyranny, 


— ( Mo ata owe /// ccc 


© day for the trial is appoiuitd. 8 Efe 
5. 1. * 


to them a _ for Coriolanus's trial. He invited all the 


, | 
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Tyranny, confents to the drawing up of the dacrer. 


, is * « 


HE ConsvLs having, ſoon after, aſſembled V. of K. 

1 the Senate, to deliberate on means for ap- gef 7 4 

2; the preſent troubles, it was refolved, that they 4% 
ould endeavour to ſooth the Plebeians, by ſelling the 19th Con- 

corn to them at the loweſt price it had ever been at be- ſulſhip. 

fore the ſeceſſion; and likewiſe to engage the Tribunes, , 1 

for the Senate's ſake, either to drop the proſecution a- * 4456 

gainſt Coriolanus entirely, or at leaſt to defer it for a 

conſiderable time, during which, the pathons of the 

people might happily ſubſide. The decree about the 

corn when publiſhed, was univerſally well received and, 446. 

ratified : but the Tribunes could not be prevailed upon, 

with regard to the trial, to grant any thing more than 

the delay requeſted. A farther delay was occaſioned 

by ſome acts of hoſtility committed by the Antiates 

which called the Romans into the field, But thoſe ene- 

mies readily ſubmitting, the troops in a ſhort time re- 

turned home: and às ſoon as they were diſbanded, 

Hiciniuus called an aſſembly of the people, and named 


© 
7 


inhabitants of the aity to be preſent at it, and ordered 
thoſe wha dwelt in the country to quit their work, and 
punQually repair to the Aſſembly, that they might give 
their votes in an affair which concerned the liberty and 
ſafety of the whole State. And he likewiſe ſent notice 
to Chriolanus to appear there and anſwer for his conduct , 
aſſuring him, that he ſhould have juſtice done him in 
all it's forms. | 21 A 
Great was the ſolicitude of the Senate, to put a ſtop, 
if poſſible, to this proceeding. The Conſuls, not de- 
ſpairing to overcome the obſtinacy of the Tribunes, 
entered into a conference with them upon the affair of 
the accuſed. Minucius put them in mind, that it was p. 447! 
contrary to eſtabliſned cuſtom, to refer any affair to 
the People, before it had paſſed the judgment of the 
Senate; that the Kings themſelves had always had this 
deference for that auguſt body. He exhorted them to 
DOG - EA conform 
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F. of R. conform to the uſage of their anceſtors, and, if they 
Bet 7 c had any conſiderable grievances to lay to the charge of 
490. Coriolanus, to apply themſelves to the Senate, who, ac- 
29th Con-cording to the nature of the crime, and the ſolidity of 
fulſhip. the proofs, would refer it by a Senat us: conſultum to the 
judgment of the people; who then, and not till then, 
would have a right to try a Citizen. 

Sicinnius clamoured againſt this propoſal, declaring 
that he would never ſuffer the authority. of the Roman 
People to be reſtrained and directed by a Senatus-con- 
ſultum. His Collegues, however, were more tractable. 
By the advice of Decius, they conſented that the Senate 
ſhould firſt make a decree upon the affair; a com- 
plaiſance, that with regard to the preſent caſe, was of 
little moment, becauſe they had doubtleſs taken a firm 
reſolution, if the Senatus-conſultum were not ſuch as they 
deſired, to appeal from it to the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, and for ſo doing to make the Lex Valeria their 
foundation of right; ſo that in reality the only queſti- 
on was. whether the affair ſhould be carried before the 

People in the firſt or ſecond inſtance. === 
When the Tribunes conſented to let the Conſcript 
Fathers decree (as uſual} whether the commons ſhould 
take cognizance of the matter depending, they de- 
manded, in return, That not only they themſelves, 
who by their office were Protectors of the People, might 
be heard in the Senate, but any citizen, who would 
ſupport the reaſons of the Tribunes, or oppoſe them: 


and they farther inſiſted, that the Senate ſhould be 


all ſworn, as judges uſed to be, to give their ſentence 
according to truth and equity; and that a decree ſhould 
be made conformable to the opinion of the plurality. 
To theſe conditions the Conſuls agreed. | 
$. II. THE Tribunes were the next day introduced 
into the Senate. Decius, though a young man, was 
their ſpeaker ; an honour yielded to him, doubtleſs, 
becauſe of his eloquence, and the readineſs with which 
he expreſſed himſelf in public. © You are not igno- 
& rant, Conſcript Fathers, of what might happen to us, 
** if a certain Collegue of ours, who difapproves our 
Is | coming 


| Og = 
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y coming hither to aſk from you, as a favour, that Y. of R. "| wh 
ff „power to which by the Laws we have a right, , © 7.C nn 
on e ſhould bring us into judgment before the People for 40% 1 
f this proceeding : we ſhould doubtleſs be condemned, rgth Con- 1 
e « as deſerters and betrayers of our truſt, to the moſt fulſhip. 7 
, ͤjgnominious puniſhments. Nevertheleſs, confiding . wy 14 
« in the juſtice of our cauſe, and the ſincerity of yout fs fer.” 7 
g “ oathes, we have ventured to come. And though we 1 
7 « are inconſiderable men, little qualified to ſpeak in a N. 
1 manner ſuitable to the importance of the ſubject, 7 
e. * yet, as the ſubject is ſo highly important; we doubt 1 
e “not but this will be ſufficient to engage your attention 15 
1 eto our words. And if that which we are going to 1 
f demand, ſhall appear to you to be juſt and uſeful to 1 
n “ the Republic, and even neceſſary to it's welfare, we 1 
y * hope that you will readily, and without heſitation, . 3 
)- * comply with our requeſt. | | | 1238 
r „When you, Conſcript fathers, having, by our aſ- 1 
j- “ {iſtance, expelled Kings, and eſtabliſhed the preſent I 
e «© form of government (of which we do not complain) 1 
* came to remark, that the Plebeians, in all controver- 10 
t ce ſies which they afterwards had with Patricians, were 1 
d 6 conſtantly worſted, you, by the advice of Valerius 5. 
- * Poplicola, made a Law, that any Plebeian, who ſuf- 44 
, &« fered violence and injuſtice from the Patricians, might 15 
t bring his cauſe before the People. And nothing con- BN, 
d “ tributed more, than this Law, to the maintaining that 1 
: “ union among the citizens, which enabled them to 1 
e <« defeat the many attempts of Targuzn to reaſcend the 1 
e « Throne, It is in virtue of this Law that we, the "UA 
d “ Tribunes, now cite Caius Marcus before the Tribu- WER 
8 nal of the People, to anſwer for the violence and in- Wo. 
« juries we have all ſuffered from him. And what p49 
need can there be of a previous Senatus-conſultum * it 
5 <« for this proſecution? In matters concerning which 1 
5 e there are no Laws enacted, you have a power to „ 
1 * make Decrees, which the People, if they pleaſe, may ll 
— confirm by their ſuffrages. But in caſes provided uy 
; | for by an inviolable Law, actually ſubſiſting, we 13 
: may certainly make uſe of this Law, without wait- 1 
| | | | 8 ing g 105 ö 
. 480 
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<< thole of your order, who are moſt eminent for merit 

and riches. But not to ſuffer injuries, and, if any 

“ perſon do them, to bring him to condign puniſh- 
ment, we judge theſe to be rights common to all the 
“citizens. And, in this reſpect, we will not ſuffer the 
equality between the two orders to be deſtroyed. 

** So much for the queſtion of Right © 

<* If it be aſked, whether the granting what we now 

© demand, will be for the intereſt of the Republic, 

there is ſurely no man, who conſiders, that diſcord 

is the greateſt evil that can happen a State, but 

+ muſt anſwer in the affirmative, I wilt ſuppoſe that 

it was againft your inclination, and was neither for 

<< the honour, nor the particular advantage of your or- 

der, to make us thoſe conceſſions, which we ob- 

„ tained from you on the Mons Sacer, Yet as you have 

made them, and are bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths, 

never to violate the articles of our treaty, hat con- 
ſequences can you expect from your infraction of 

„ them, but a new revolt, and a civil war? And what 

hope can there be of preferving that domeſtic peace 

* which was then effected, if you refuſe the People, 

“ aſſembled by Tribes, the power of judging a private 

* citizen, who not only has himſelf violated our con- 
vention, by inſulting the Tribunes in the perſons of 

their officers, but has had the impudence to exhort 
Fou in full Senate, entirely to aboliſh the 'Tribune- 
: *« ſhip, the ſtrongeſt bulwark of our liberty, and prin- 
* cipal bond of our reunion ? Nor is this the worſt of 
his crimes. You remember it well, Conſaript Fa- 
* thers, he audaciouſly told you, that the fortunate 
20 | B b 2 moment 


Y. of R.© ing for a previous Decree of conſent from you. Will 
18 © © any one ſay, that every private citizen has the pri- 
' 496. © vilege of appealing to the People from an unjuſt ſen- | , 
* Con- tence, but that we, the Tribunes, have not the fame ; 
ſuimip. ce ivilege? RR ts » 8 | ; 
With regard to natural rights, the unwritten Laws 

* of Nature, we think it juſt, that the Plebeians-ſhould a 

* be upon an equal foot with you. The honours, dig - 0 

e nities, magiſtracies of the State, we readily yield to - 


— 142 


minate with ſo much inhumanity, and who are more 


« the Gods, revengers of injuſtice, filled Rome with 


fend thy counſels, if thou dareſt fo to do, or excuſe 


„advice; leave thy haughty and tyrannical maxims ; 


© may'ſt obtain their favour, and the forgiveneſs of 
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moment was come for revenging yourſelves upon V. of R. 
„the people: he would have had you keep up the gef. 0. 


high price of proviſions, that you might thereby 498. 


force one part of the poor Plebeians to fly their coun- 19th-Con-+ 


&« try, and reduce the other, miſerably to periſh by ſulſhip. 
« hunger. Cruel and unthinking man! did he not 
„ conſider that this People, whom he meant to exter- 


* numerous and powerful than he could wiſh, being 
* reduced to deſpair, would have broken into the 
“ houſes of the rich, forced open thoſe granaries and 
< ſecret repoſitories which conceal ſo much wealth, and 
either have fallen under the power of the Patricians, 
4 or effectually rooted out that whole order? Could he 
imagine that an enraged populace would in ſuch 
a caſe have hearkened to any law but what was dic- 
“ tated by neceſſity and reſentment ? 

“ For, that you may not be ignorant of the truth, 
% we. would not have periſhed by a famine brought 
«© upon us by our enemies; but, having firſt invoked 


A 


ce blood and ſlaughter. Such had been the fatal con- 
© ſequence of the counſels of that perfidious Citizen, if 
«© ſome Senators, better friends to their country, had 
<<. not hindred them from taking effect. To you, Con- 
C [ſcript Fathers, we addreſs our juſt complaints. To 
„ your aid, and to the wiſdom of your Decrees, we 
have recourſe, to oblige this public enemy to appear 
* before the whole Roman People, and anſwer for his 
% conduct. It is there, Coriolanus, that thou muſt de- 


e them as proceeding from want of thought: take my 


* make thyſelf leſs; become like us. Nay put on a 
habit of mourning, ſuit thyſelf to thy preſent fortune, 
<< implore the pity of thy fellow-citizens; perhaps thou 


„thy faults.” rote . | 
When Decius and his collegues had ſaid all, they 

thought proper to ſay; the Conſuls aſked the — 
r 9 5 N 9 
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Y. of R. of the Aſſembly: they began with the Conſulars and the 


262. 


Bef. F, c ldeſt Senators; for in thoſe days, ſays Dionyſius, the 


* Con- themſelves capable of inſtructing their ſeniors, Modeſt 


ſulſhip.. 


D. Hal. B. 


7. P. 453: 
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young Senators were not ſo preſumptuous as to think 


and reſerved, and not daring to ſpeak, they only gave 


their opinion by ſome ſign, or by walking over to that 


ſide which they thought to be moſt in the right. It 
was from this reſpectful way of declaring their minds, 
that they were called Senatores Pedarii (from the Latin 


Pes, a foot :) thus it was a common ſaying, that a Pe- 


durian opinion was like a head without a tongue. 


§. III. Arpius CLaupivs, when called upon for 


his opinion, ſpoke to this effect: You know, Con- 


36 


* ſcript Fathers, that I have long oppoſed, and fre- 
** quently alone, that too great eaſineſs with which you 


. grant the People whatever they demand. Perhaps I 
** before you the miſfortunes which I preſaged would 
** follow from our re- union with the deſerters from the 
** Commonwealth. The event however has but too 
** well juſtified my apprehenſions. The People take 


12 
cc 
4 


5 mand was, the abolition of the debts ; and this People, 


who are now ſo haughty, and who endeavour to 


make themſelves the ſole. Judges of the Senators, 


0 


cc 


diſreſpectful manner in which they ſued for that firſt 
. conceſhon. ko 11 

** Your eaſineſs gave occaſion to new pretenſions; 
the Plebeians would have their particular Magiſtrates. 
* You know how earneſtly I oppoſed this innovation; 
but you aſſented in this point alſo ; you allowed the 
* annual creation of Tribunes, that is to ſay, ring- 
* leaders of ſedition. Not content with this, the Peo- 
* ple would have the perſons of their Tribunes de- 
* clared facred and inviolable, made ſecure by the moſt 


4. 


* ſolemn oaths , privileges never granted even to the 
© Conſuls, Yet you, Con/crips Fathers, ſuffered this 


«© uſurpation 


* 
8 1 1 * 2 - MW a va 


made myſelf troubleſome, when I fo frankly laid 


advantage of your favours, to ruin your authority ; 
you cannot but ſee that there is a deſign to change 
the form of our Government, At firſt the only de- 


then thought they ſtood in need of a pardon, for the 


ö 85 f 
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uſurpation too, and ſwore upon the altars the deſtruc- V. of. R. 
© tion of yourſelves and your poſterity. What has Sx c 
deen the fruit of all thoſe favours ? They have only 4 
ſerved to encourage the People to further encroach- rath Con- 
ments upon your authority. They make Laws with-fulſhip. - 
out previouſly conſulting you, and even contrary to your 
will. They deſpiſe the Decrees of the Senate, accuſe 
the Conſuls of male-adminiſtration, and, if any ex- 
traordinary adverſity happens, which human pru- 
dence could not foreſee, they impute it, not to for- 
tune, but to our malice. They pretend, that we 
form plots to deprive them of their liberty, or drive 
them out of their country? and, under this pretext, - 
they are ever conſpiring againſt us, as if they knew 
no way of preſerving themſelves, but by our deſtruc- 
«tion. Too many of their actions, which are freſh'in your 
© minds, &vidently diſcover this deſign; but eſpecially 
their late attempt, without any the leaſt form of jul- 
* tice, to take away the life of that great captain, and 
b moſt worthy citizen; Caius Marcius, on pretence that 
he gave bad counſels in our Aſſembly. If the Conſuls 
ad moſt reſpectable Senators had not united to ſtop 
their fury, we had all in one day been deprived of 
our dignities, our power, and our liberty. 2. 
The reſolution and courage, which you-ſhewed 
upon this laſt occaſion, in ſome meaſure awakened 
e theſe mad · men from their drunken fit. They ſeem 
now to be aſhamed of a crime which they could not 
* accomnplith ; they deſiſt from violent methods becauſe 
they have found them unſucceſsful ; and they ſeem- 
* ingly have recourſe to juſtice, and the rules of law. 
But what is this juſtice, immortal Gods! which 
theſe men would introduce? They endeavour, by ap- 
' /pearances of ſubmiſſion, to obtain from you a Senatus- 
conſultum, which may give them power, not to zry, 
but, in truth, to drag to execution the beſt Citizen 
of Rome. They alledge the Lex Valeria as the rule 
of your conduct: but does not every body know, 
that this law, which allows of appeals to the Aſſem- 
{ bly of the People, was not a law made againſt the 
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Y. of. R Patricians, but only for the relief of ſuch poor Pie. 


4 beians/as might happen to be oppreſſed by the Great ? 
* And when you afterwards conſented to the creation 


be Con- of the Tribunes, neither you, nor even the People 


< themſelves, intended any thing more in the eſtabliſh- 
<< ment of theſe new Magiſtrates, than that this law 
*+ might have protectors, and the poor be provided 
ce with advocates. The treaty of re- union gave no 
power to the People to try Pairictans at their Tribu- 
* nal. No, the Valerian Law is what they inſiſt upon. 
Well then, during eighteen years that it has been in 
** force, let Decius give me one ſingle inſtance of a Pu- 
e ñrician called in judgment before the People by virtue 
75 „ of that law, and our diſpute willi be at an end. There 
is no ſuch precedent. If Marcius or any other Patri- 
4 cian has ſo offended the people, as to be thought 
* worthy of death or baniſhment, let him be try d; 
* not in an Aſſembly ef Plebrians, but here, in this 227 
ſembiy; and let him be puniſhed as the laws direct. 
* For can it be ſuppoſed that the Pleheians will be im- 
* partial in their own cauſe, and, when they come to 
6 give their votes, be under no influence from preju- 
« dice, :againſt a Patrician whom they conſider, as their 
« enemy d It is my advice, Con/cript Fathers, that, be- 
fore you come to any determination, you maturely 
conſider, that in this affair ydur intereſts are inſepa- 
e rable from thoſe of Coriolanus as fot the favours 
you have already granted the People, I am not for 
revoking them by whatever means they were ob- 
„ tained; et cannot forbear exhorting you to refuſe 
$; reſolutely what they now;demand, or may hereafter 
demand, inconſiſtent with your own: those, and 
the preſent form of our Government.“ 
ö. Iv. Manius. Valerius, that popular eme who 


48 ha been ſo ſerviceable in the treaty upon the Mons 


Sucer, ſpoke next after Appius, and, in a ſtudied! ha- 
rangue, took the part of the people. Having firſt ſaid 
ſomething in general, in the ſtile of invective, againſt 
thoſe who fomented diſcord between the two orders in 
the n he proceeded to the ar of Corwlanus,. und 


declared 


| Chap X. The Roman HISTeR v. 379 
L cclared himfelf for granting to the people what they V. of R. 
' | defired; He ſaid, that nothing was more likely to diſ- pit 7 c. 
| arm the people's rage againſt the illuſtrious Hatrician 
accuſed, than to leave him to their judgment : That the 19% Con. 
I multitude calling to mind his perſonal merit, and full fulſkip. 
of gratitude for the Senate'sready compliance with their 
| deres, would certainly abſolve him: That, neverthe- 
b leſs, to appeaſe them entirely, he would have all the Se- 
f nators diſperſe themſelves in the Aſſembly, and each. 
endeavour, by a gentle and popular behaviour, to win 
over thoſe 'of the Plebeians with whom. he was ac⸗ 
quainted. 

vulert Wen turning to Coninlanus, gonjured Ri in D. Hal. p. 
the moſt affecting manner to give peace to the Repub- 460. 
lic : “ Go, Coriolanus, offer Jour ge generouſly to the 
* People's judgment 3 thisis the only way of juſtifying 
“ yourſelf, that is worthy of you; thists the ſureſt means 
© to ſilence thoſe who accuſe you of aiming at the ty- 
“ rariny. If yon perſiſt in ſhewing a contempt for that 
« Tribunal, and in diſowning its juriſdiction, to you 
alone, will be imputed all the evils that ſhall be con- 
" ſequent to ſuch an obſtinate and proud behaviour. 
r [Are you deſirous that the Senate, your zealous 
friends, ſhould, for your fake alone, engage in a 
I conteſt with che People, here a defeat maſt be fa- 
5 tal to them, and even a victory would be ſhameful ? 
s | © Set before your eyes the frightful image of a Civil 
r War; the laws without force; the Magiftrates with- 
- on power; fury and Violence — oem, Þ univerſally ; 
> |* fire and ſword gleaming on all ſices; your fellow- 
r citizens murdering eack other ; Rome ſinking under 
I ſche rage of the two n and buried beneath 1 its 

** own Tins.” 

0 Valerius, WhO fiticerely loved Ithy country, abe was 
Ii boftened by the idea of theſe great calamities, could not 
A eſtrain his tears; and the tears ef ſo venerable a Con- 
4 Pilar, more eloquem than even his diſcourſe, touched 
the greater part of the Benafors, and Ufpoſed "their 
n minds to 5 ax end 
; Then 
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Y. of R. Then Valerius, finding that he was maſter of the aſ- 


262. 


Bef, J. C. 


490. 


19th Con- 


ſulſhip. 


3 
2 


e check upon the ambition of ſuch Patriciaus as might 


<* giſtrates, you gave them a Council of three hundred 


Senators to be inſpectors over their conduct, and 
moderators of their Empire. But this very Senate, 


The ROMAN HisTory. | Bock II. 


ſembly, raiſed his voice, and, as if he had got freſh 
ſtrength, or were become another man, ſhewed him- 


ſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them with that autho- 


rity which his age and long experience in affairs gave 
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him. Wearemade to fear, that the public liberty will 
be in danger, if wegrant ſo much power to the People, 


and allow them totry thoſe of our order who ſhall be 
accuſed by the Tribunes. I am perſuaded, on the 
contrary, that nothing is more likely to preſerve it. 
The Republic conſiſts of two orders, Patricians and 
Plebeians : the queſtion is, which of theſe two orders 
may more ſafely be truſted with the guardianſhip of 
that ſacred depoſitum, our liberty? I maintain that 
it will be more ſecure in the hands of the People, 
who deſire only not to be oppreſt, than in thoſe of 
the Nobles, who all have a violent thirſt of domi- 
nion. The Nobles, inveſted with the prime Magi 
ſtracies, diſtinguiſhed, by: their birth, their wealth, 
and their honours, will always be powerful enough 


to hold the People to their duty; and the People, 


when they have the authority of the laws, being na- 
turally haters and jealous of all enormous power, will 


* watch over the actions of the Great, and by the 


dread of a popular enquiry and judgment, keep a 


be tempted to aſpire to the tyranny. You aboliſhed 
the Royalty, Conſcript Fathers, becauſe the power of 


a ſingle man grew exorbitant. Not ſatisfied with di- 
viding the regal authority between two annual Ma- 


ſo formidable to the Kings and to the Conſuls, has 
nothing in the Republic to balance its power. | 
know very well, that hitherto there is all the reaſon 


4n the world to applaud its moderation. But who 


can ſay, whether we are not obliged for this to our 
fear of enemies abroad, aud to thoſe continual wars 
which we have been forced to maintain? Who will 

. « be 


wh 


l 
0 


Chap. X. The Roman His roRv. 
„be anſwerable, that our ſucceſſors, growing more V. of R. 


haughty and more potent by a long peace, ſhall not 
make attempts upon the liberty of their country; 


381 


26a. 
0 
n O. 
and that in the Senate there ſhall not ariſe ſome 19th Con- 


ſtrong faction, whoſe Leader will find means to be-ſulſhip. 


come the Tyrant of Rome, if there be not, at the 


ſame time, ſome other power, out of the Senate, to 
withſtand ſuch ambitious enterpriſes, by impeach» 
ing the authors and abettors of them before the 
People ? | 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the like inconvenience 
is. to be apprehended from the People, and that it is 
impoſſible, by any proviſion, to aſſure ourſelves, that 
there ſhall not ariſe among the Piebeians, ſome popu- 


lar man, who will abuſe his influence over the minds 


of the multitude, and under the pretence of defend- 
ing the People's intereſts, in the end invade both 
their liberty and that of the Senate. But you well 
know that upon the leaſt danger which the Repub- 
lie may ſeem to be in, from that quarter, our Con- 
ſuls have the privilege to name a Dictator, whom 
they will never chuſe but from among your 


own body; and that this ſupreme Magiſtrate, abſo- 
lute Maſter of the lives of his fellow-citizens, is able, 


by his ſole authority, to diſſipate a popular faction. 
The wiſdom of our laws has allowed him that formi- 
dable power but for ſix months, for fear he ſhould 
abuſe it, and employ, in the eſtabliſhment of his own 
Tyranny, an authority intruſted with him only to 


prevent the uſurpations of other men, 


“ Thus with a mutual inſpection the Senate will be 
watchful over the behaviour of the Conſuls, the Peo- 
ple over that of the Senate ; and the Dictator, when 
the State of affairs requires the intervention of ſuch 
a Magiſtrate, will curb the ambition of all. 

If, Conſcript Fathers, what I have ſaid, concern- 
ing a balance of power, be reaſonable, refuſe not to 


the People their preſent demand, They annually | 
create the magiſtrates of the Commonwealth ; they 


enact Laws; they abrogate Laws; they make peace; 
Vol. II. 2 OS + they 
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they declare war. The Senate has never pretended 


theleſs are, of all, the moſt important to the State. 
While you recogniſe in the People thoſe high preroga. 
tives I have mentioned, how can you think of deny- 
ing them the permiſſion to try a private citizen, who 
is accuſed of exciting ſedition, and aſpiring to the 
Tyranny ? The more you intimidate the violators of 
our laws, and the corrupters of our manners, by the 
many inſpectors you eſtabliſn to watch the conduct 
of covetous and ambitious men, the more ſecure will 
© be our liberty, and the more perfect our conſtitution,” 
| Almoſt all the Senators, who ſpoke after Valerius, 
agreed with him in opinion; and, in concluſion, it was 
carried by a great majority to refer the cauſe in que 
tion to the judgment of the People. | 
$. V. BEFORE the Decree was drawn up, Coriola- 


( 


nus, who found the Senate were deſerting him, deſired 


leave to ſpeak; and having obtained it, he ſaid, © You 


know, Conſcript Fathers, what the whole courſe of my 
life has hitherto been.” You know that this unjuſt per- 


cc 
4 


| D. Hal. B. 
7. p. 462. 


D. Hal. p. 
463. 


e ſecution which I now ſuffer from the People, is occali- 
© oned only by the ſteady and unalterable zeal which! 
| havealwaysſhewnfor your intereſts. Iſhall ſay nothing 
of the return I now meet with, the event will ſhew the 
weakneſs, and perhaps the malice of the counſels given 
you in this affair. But ſince Yalerius's opinion has at 
length prevailed, let me know at leaſt what 1s the 
% crime Iam charged with, and upon what conditions! 
am delivered over to the fury of my adverſaries.” 
Coriolanus ſaid this, in order to draw the Tribune: 
into a confeſſion, that they had no crime to accuſe him 


ec 
cc 
cc 


of, but the ſpeech he had made in the Senate. That 


ſpeech was doubtleſs the ſole or [principal cauſe of thei! 
rage againſt him. However, that they might not be 
obliged to confine their charge to one fact only, and a 
fact, which, to treat as a crime, muſt naturally engage 


the whole body of the ſenate in his defence, they, after 


Plut. P · 
323. 


[ 


conferring together, declared in general, that they 
would accuſe him of aſpiri g to the Tyranny. |; 


Cortolanus 


to beabſolute maſter in theſe points ; which, never- 


The Roman His Tory. 


Chap. XI. 
Coriolanus inſtantly replied, © If that be the charge V. of R. 
« T am to anſwer to, I freely ſubmit myſelf to the, 262. 


judgment of the People; let the Senate's Decree be 


that the affair took this turn: firſt, becauſe no attack 
was to be made on the freedom of ſpeaking in their 
Aſſemblies; and, in the ſecond place, becauſe Coriola- 


nus, having always abſerved an irreproachable conduct, 


with regard to the crime, undertaken to be proved 
upon him, they doubted not but he would eaſily clear 
himſelf at his trial. VVV . 

All the parties being thus far agreed, and the De- 
cree drawn up, the cauſe (as cuſtom required) was ap- 


pointed to be heard on the day after the third market- 


day; that is to ſay, twenty-ſeven days were allowed to 
the accuſed to prepare his defence: for theſe markets 
were held every ninth day, when the country people 
came to the City, to vend their commodities, and 


make up their differences with one another. The Tri- 


bunes, having aſſembled the People, read the Senate's 
Decree to them, notified the trial, and exhorted all 
the Citizens of the Republic, as well thoſe who dwelt 
in the country, as the inhabitants of Rome, to be at 


the Forum on the day appointed for hearing and judg- 


ing ſo important a cauſe. There needed not much 
eloquence on this occaſion. Moſt of the Pleberans 
waited impatiently for the favourable opportunity to 


| ſignalize their hatred to Coriolanus ; and were as zealous 


againſt him, as if the preſervation of the Common- 


wealth had depended on his deſtruction. 


CH &A£F;; ab 


b. I. The day being come for Coriolanus's trial, a diſpute 


ariſes between the Conſuls and Tribunes, whether the | 


People ſhall give their Suffrages by CENTURIts, ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom, or by TRIBES, which bad 
never yet been practiſed. The Tribunes who are for 
| HT. Gg 2 (38 the 


. . 


« put in writing.“ . iqth Con- 
The Senate, for two reaſons, were very well pleaſed, ſulſhip. 
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Book ll. 
the latter prevail. F. II. Coriolanus's cauſe is heard, 
He is condemned io baniſhment, and leaves Rome. 
V. of K. §. I HEN theday came, that the great affair 
FR £ . of Coriolanus was to be decided, an innu- 


merable multitude crowded the Forum betimes in the 
igth Con- morning. The Tribunes ſeparated them by Tribes 
ſulſhip. in order to their voting in this cauſe; whereas, from 
the reign of Servius Tullius, the voices had always been 
gathered by Centuries. The Conſuls being come to 
D. E. B. che Aſſembly, were for keeping up the ancient cuſtom, 
7. P. 46. not doubting but they could ſave Coriolanus, if the voices 
| were reckoned by Centuries, of which the Pazrictans 
themſelves and the richeſt Citizens made the majority 
But the Tribunes, no leſs artful, and more reſolute, 
alledged, that in an affair which concerned the rights 
of the People and the Public Liberty, it was but juſt 
that the vote of every the pooreſt and meaneſt Citizen 
ſhould be of equal weight and value with that of the 
richeſt and moſt noble, and after a warm ſtruggle, the 
Tribunes carried their point. 

Juſt before they entered upon the cauſe, Minucius, 
the firſt conſul, made an harangue to the Aſſembly. 
He opened his diſcourſe with reminding the people of 
the affection which the Senate had for them, and the 
- favours it had heaped upon them at different times; and 
he declared, that all the return the Fathers aſked was 
Coriolanus's diſcharge. He exhorted the Plebetans not 
to conſider ſo much a few words which had eſcaped 
him in the heat of his diſcourſe, as the important ſer- 
vices which he had done the Commonwealth; and 
to be ſatisfied with his ſubmiſſion to their cenſure. He 
intimated to them, that if they acquitted Coriolanus by 
a plurality of voices, it would be ſaid, they had found 
him innocent ; whereas, if they diſcharged him with- 
out proceeding, any farther in the proſecution, it would 
be conſidered as an act of favour to thoſe who inter- 
ceded for him. In anſwer to this, Sicinnius loudly pro- 


D. Hal. p. 
465. 


D. Hal. 
p. 466. 


» Sec this matter fully explained, B, 1. c. 7. 
teſted, 


Chap. XI. | 
teſted, that he would neither betray the liberties of the V. of R. 


. The ROMAN HisTorRyY, . 


People, nor ſuffer any other man to betray them. But 
that, if the Senate did, bona fide, ſubmit the accuſed to 
the judgment of the People, he ſhould have a fair and 
impartia] trial. | 5 eee e e 

« Well then, (replied Minucius) ſince, notwithſtand- 
« ing our intreaties, you obſtinately inſiſt that Corrola- 
us ſhall be tried by this Aſſembly, I demand that, 
« purſuant to your agreement with the Seuiate, you 


385 


262. 


Bef. J. c. 


490 


19th Con- © 


ſulſhip. 


confine your accuſation to the ſingle article of aiming 
« at the Tyranny, and that you pretend not to men- - 


tion any thing, by him ſaid againſt the People in our 
« aſſemblies: for you are barr'd from that, by the 
« conditions expreſſed in the very Decree which refers 


his cauſe to the judgment of the People.” To 


prove what he alledged, he read aloud to them the 
Senatus-conſultum ; after which he deſcended from the 
Roftra ®. . | 
F. II. SICINNIUS then began the accuſation 
with a laboured- ſpeech, which conſiſted however of 
only general invectives, importing, that the acauſed, 
by the whole tenour of his words and actions againſt the 
People, had manifeſtly diſcovered an intention to in- 
vade their Liberties, and become the Tyrant of his 
Country. | | 15 7 


As ſoon as the Tribune had done ſpeaking, Cords: D. H p. 


nus, with a courage deſerving a better fortune, preſent- 467. 
ed himſelf in the Aſſembly, and anſwered the calum- 


nies thrown upon his conduct, by a bare recital of his 
ſervices, He began with his firſt campaigns ; he gave 
an account of all the engagements in which he had 


fought, the wounds he had received, the military ho- 
nours which his Generals had beſtowed upon him, and 
the ſeveral commands in the army to which he had 


been gradually promoted, He expoſed to the view of 
the whole People a great many different crowns which 


* Liberty is taken to uſe this word for the ſuggeſtum (or pulpit) or 


any eminent place, whence we find the Magiſtrates ſpeaking to the 
People; though the word reſtra was not introduced till many years 


Gg3 ele 


after this time. 
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v. of R. he had received, either for mounting the breach firſt 


262. 


Bef. 7. c 


in aſſaults, or for having firſt broke into the enemy's 
camp; orlaſtly, for having in various battles ſaved the 


19th Con- lives of a great number of Citizens. He called them 


fulſhip- 


D. H. 
468. 


aloud, each by his name and cited them as witneſſes 
of what he advanced. Theſe men immediately ſtood 
forth and gave public teſtimony of the obligations 


they lay under to him. Stretching out their hands as 


ſupplicants, they conjured the Aſſembly not to deſtroy 
a man, to whom they owed their lives, and all that 
was dear to them; and they offered to undergo in his 
ſtead, any puniſhment to which he ſhould be condemn- 
ed. As theſe Romans were moſtly Plebeians, and men 


known to have deſerved well of their Country, the mul- 


titude could not reſiſt their preſſing ſolicitations, nor 
even refrain from tears. Then Coriolanus, tearing 
away his robe, ſhewed his breaſt all covered with the 
ſcars of a great number of wounds which he had re- 
ceived ; It was to fave theſe worthy men, ſaid he, it 
< was to reſcue theſe good Citizens out of the hands of 
our enemies, that I have a thouſand times ventured 
<< my life. Let the Tribunes ſhew, if they can, how 
© ſuch actions are conſiſtent with the treacherous de 
** figns they lay to my charge. Is it ealy to believe, 
** that an enemy of the People, a man who intended 
{ to deſtroy them in a time of peace, would expoſe 


„ 


* himſelf to ſo many dangers in War, only to preſerve 


their lives??? 

This diſcourſe, ſupported by a noble air, and that 
confidence which flows from innocence and truth, 
made the Pleberans quite aſhamed of the proſecution, 
The beſt men of that order cried out, that they ought 
to acquit fo good a Citizen, But then the Tribune 


Decius, alarmed at this change, ſtood forth and ſaid, 


<5 Tho' the Senate does not allow us to prove the il} 
e deligns of Coriolanus, by the ſpeech he made in their 
Aſſembly, and by his violent proceedings that fol- 
* lowed it, we do not want other proofs equally ſtrong 
and cogent, of his pride, and that ſpirit of tyranny of 
* which we accuſe him. You know that according to our 
BIS | 1 85 + FO 
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« Jaws, the ſpoils of the enemy belong to the Roman V. of R. 
„People; that neither the ſoldiers, nor their General; 45 c 
« himſelf has power to diſpoſe of them; but that all 
« ought to be ſold, and the money, thence ariſing, 19th Con- 
© carried by a Queftor i into the public treaſury ; ſuch ſulſhip. 
« is the uſage and conſtitution of our Government. 
* Nevertheleſs, contrary to theſe laws, which are as 
* ancient as Rome itſelf, Cortolanus, having got a con- 
« ſiderable booty in the territories of the  Anzates, 
divided it all, by his private authority, among his 
friends, giving them what was the People's due. 
This I call a proof of Tyranny. For indeed what 
« was this, but with the publick money to make to 
« himſelf creatures, and provide guards, and ſupporters 
« of his intended uſurpation? He muſt either deny a 
« notorious fact, and ſay, that he did not diſpoſe of 
that booty, or muſt ſhew that, in diſpoſing of it, 
© he did not violate the laws. Without dazzling us 
with the ſplendid ſhow of his crowns and ſcars, or 
„ uſing any other arts to blind the Aſſembly, let him 
p Anſwer directly to this one article which 1 urge a- 
ainſt him.“ 

t was true, Coriolanus had, by his private authority, 
diſpoſed of the plunder whictr the Tribune ſpoke of : 
but it was not true, that he had divided it among his 
friends and creatures only, as was objected to him, but 
among all his ſoldiers : nor had he done this with a view 
to the Tyranny, or with any evil intention; but to 
engage his ſoldiers to follow him the more readily ano- 
ther time, and in hopes, that the example of their 
ſucceſs would incite the Nebeiaus at Rome, voluntarily 
to take the field, and ſeek proviſions in the enemy's 
country, at a time when the City was grievoully diſ- 
treſſed by a famine, and the Tribunes oppoſed all re- 
gular levies of Soldiers. This was the real fact. But 
it is probable, that many of the people, who had had 
no ſhare in that expedition, were envious of the good 
fortune of Cirivlanus's ſoldiers, and Decius, perhaps, 
having obſerved this, took the preſent occaſion of a- 
wakening their enVY and of ſeducing them thereby to 

Gg 4 condemn 


s 
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V. of R. condemn Coriolanus for a generous action, by which 
262. they themſelves had received no benefit, 
Bef. J. C. As neither Coriolanus, nor any of his friends had ex- 
19th Con- pected this laſt accuſation, they were wholly unpre- 
ſulſhip. pared with an anſwer, The Tribunes laid hold of this 
in opportunity to collect the ſuffrages ; and Coriolanus was 
35: condemned to perpetual baniſnment. Of the twenty- 
one tribes, but nine voted for him, and twelve againſt 
hen; ©: TEE | = 

D. Hal. B. Moſt of the Nobles and Patricians thought them- 
7. p. 472. ſelves in a manner condemned to baniſhment with this 
great man, who had always been the defender and 
ſupport of their order, At firſt it was only a general 
conſternation ; but this was quickly ſucceeded by in- 
dignation and rage. Some reproached Valerius, that he 
Plut. in had miſled the Senate by his artful diſcourſes ; others 
Coriol. p.reproached themſelves for their exceſs of condeſcenſion 
223% to the People; all repented that they had not rather 
endured the laſt extremities, than abandoned lo illuſtri- 

ous a Citizen to the inſolence of the multitude. 
Coriolanus was the only perſon among the Patricians 
who ſeemed unconcerned at his difgrace z he left the 
Aſſembly with the ſame tranquillity, in appearance, as 
if he had been acquitted. He went immediately to his 


own houſe, where he found his mother Yeturia, and 


VHolumnia his wife, all drowned in tears, and in the firſt 
tranſports of their grief, He exhorted them in few 
words to bear this reverſe of fortune with courage and 
conſtancy ; and having recommended to them the care 
of his children, which were yet but infants, he inſtant: 
ly took his leave, not ſuffering any body to attend him 
in his exile, except three or four of his clients. A great 
number of the Senators and other Patricians accom- 
panied him to the gates of the city, but he ſaid not one 
word to them by the way, and he parted from them in 
the ſame reproachful 1 neither thanking them 


for any good offices paſt, nor requeſting any future 
favour.“ | 


3 e 
Corielanus was probably about 35 years of age at the time of hi 
baniſhment 


Ch 
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CARAT. XIE”. 

ex- 1 ; EY To | 
re- $. I. 72e Plebeians exult upon the victory they have gained 
his over the Patricians in the affair of Coriolanus. The 
as Romans having now no war abroad, nor ſquabble at 
ty- home to employ them, turn their minds wholly to ſuper- 
nſt ftition, during the Conſulate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. 

Lartius. F. II The Tribunes, from a political view, 
m- perſuade the People at the next election of Conſuls, to 
his chuſe men of little ſpirit and mean abilities for war. 
nd Their choice falls upon C. Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus. 
ral . III. In the mean time, Coriolanus retires privately 10 
in-] Antium one of the principle cities of the Volſci, 
he Aiſcovers himſelf 10 Attius Tullus, General of that 
ers  MNation, offers him his ſervice againſt Rome, and is 
ON nobly received by him F. IV. Theſe two Generals con- 
jr cert a ſtratagem to ſtir up the Volſci to renew the war 
ri. with the Romans. Coriolanus rs introduced by Tullus 

into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian fates, and there 
116 makes a ſpeech, which is highly applauded. They reſolve 
he upon war, and to commit the conduct of it to Tullus 
as and Coriolanus; but firſt, by the advice of the latter, 
his ſend an embaſſy to Rome, to make ſuch demands of the 
nd Republic, as they are ſure will be rejected. The Vol- 
it i ſcian Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed by the Roman Senate 
ew with a haughty anſwer. Es | 7 
nd 5 


e $. I N EVER did the People teſtify more joy, V. of R. 


not even upon vanquiſhing the moſt formi- 262. 


mi. dable enemies of Rome, than they did now for the ad- 1 15 
at vantage they had juſt gained over the Senate and the tg Con- 
n- whole body of the Patricians. By the proceedings in ulſhip. 
ne the affair ot Coriolanus, the PEOPLE had got a precedent 
in for citing before their Tribunal, and judging the moſt 
m illuſtriousof the Nobles; a precedent which the Tribunes 
re failed not to improve into an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. And 
p baniſhment. He ſtood for the Conſulſhip the year before, and (ac- 
" K cording to Plutarch, p. 220) had then ſerved 17 years. He began to 
hi ſerye as ſoon as he was of an age to bear arms, that is at 17. 
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Y. of R. how much ſoever the ancient dignity of the Patrician 
T5 Fe order was diminiſhed by this innovation, Dionyſus is of 
450. opinion, that it was a proper curb upon the ambition 
19th Con-of the Great, and not only ſalutary to the Republic, 
ſulſhip. but even neceſſary to it's preſeryation : and though 
P. Hal B. ſome hot-headed tribunes, animated by views of ſelf- 
7. P. A jntereſt, or private pique, might now and then abuſe 
their power by commencing unjuſt proſecutions, yet 
thoſe of the Nobles, who took dBA thee the manage- 
ment of public affairs, with honeſt and patriot inten- 
tions, would be in little danger of ſuffering any diſgrace 

by a ſentence of the People. | Wh a: Ly 


p- 471. The fame Hiſtorian, in the cloſe of his relation of | 


what happened at Rome, from the time of the Seceſſion, 
to the trial of Coriolanus, very juſtly remarks, as more 
' worthy to be admired, than the moſt ſhining exploits of 
the Romans, the rare temper and moderation which ap- 


peared in both parties, in their late contentions : that 


ſuch important changes ſhould be brought about merely 

by conferences and arguments, and without any of thoſe 

inhuman and fatal acts of violence, which, on the like 

occaſions, were 

Sicily. 5 18 „ 

Y. of R. During the following Conſulſhip of Q. Sulpicius and 

5 55 = Sp. Lartius *, ſuperſtition alone filled the minds of the 

if 805 ** Romans. Nothing now was talked of but viſions, 

2oth Con- ſpectres, miraculous voices, monſters, and prodigies of 

ſulſhip. all ſorts. Titus Latinus, or, according to Livy, Tib. Atinius, 

cad an old man, and bed- rid, made himſelf be convey'd 

ful. on in a litter, from the country to Rome, where he related 

p. 472. to the Conſcript Falbers a dream, in which he ſaid, Ju- 

47 3 -& piter Capitolinus had appeared to him, and commanded 
4VY, De. h; 

Phi 4 * celebration of the Public Games, becauſe in the laſt 

Coriol p. performance, a bad Dancer had led up the dances, 

225. % He added, That he having neglected the admonition 

% Jupiler in revenge had thrown him into the condition 

% he then was, having firſt killed one of his ſons.” 

As faſt as the man diſcharged his commiſſion, ſo faſt he 

recovered the uſe of his limbs; and this put the Senate 

8 e 


1 


ſo common in the States of Greece and 


him to tell the Senate, That they muſt repeat the 


JJ ˙ ü ̃ w!uĩʒ. ² —̃— , Joe, _- 
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into a tèrrible fright. Strict enquiries were made after V. of R. 

the bad Dancer, and he was at length found to be a Bet 5 c 

Slave, whom his Maſter, a ſubſtantial Citizen, had, juſt 489. 

before the religious proceſſion that preceded the ſports, 2oth Con- 

cauſed to be whipp'd through the Croſſways, the Forum, ſulſhip. 

and the Circus, through all which places the proceſſion 

was to paſs. The poor wretch, from the violence of 

his pain, had uttered imprecations, and had ſcrew'd 

himſelf into an hundred odd poſtures at every ſtroke ; ; 

an improper and indecònt prelude to ſo ſolemn a cere- 

mony. And this it ſeems had offended Jupiter. The P: Hal. 

Citizen was fined, and a decree paſſed for renewing P. 480, 

the Games in a more ſumptuous and expenſive manner 

than before. The Senate however deferred the celebra- 

tion of them to the next conſulate. „„ | 

9. II. THE Conſular Power being now the only 

thing which kept the Tribunes in awe, we may well 

ſuppoſe, that they employed their efforts to hinder its 

falling into any hands, but of Patriciaus devoted to 

their intereſts, or too little eſteemed to be much feared: 

and perhaps they inſinuated to the People, that the 

greateſt Captains were not the moſt fit to govern a 

commonwealth : that men of their high courage, and 

accuſtomed to an abſolute power in the armies, brought 

home with their victories a ſpirit of pride, ever dange- 

rous in a free State. As the Conſuls were always cho- 

ſen in the Comitia by Centuries, of which thoſe of the | Wt. 

firſt and richeſt claſs made the majority, the Sena- 1 

tors and Palrician had uſually diſpoſed of that dignity ny 

as they pleaſed, But now, even in that kind of Aſſem- = 

bly, the Pleberans partly carried their point by the artful - 8 mm 
I 4 . „p- 481. i 

management of the Tribunes. C. Julius, and P. Pina- V. of R. 

rius Rufus, men known to be but indifferent ſoldiers, 265. 

were, by the votes of the People, raiſed to the Conſul-Bef. J. C. 14 

ſhip, and chiefly, (ſays Drony/ius) for that reaſon? . * Cam = 


Mr. Vertot obſerves upon this occaſion, that the Senate and the 
People aQed both of them contrary to their real intereſts, and ſeem- 
ed to aim at joining two things incompatible. All the Romans, 
ſays be, as well Patriciansas Plebeians, aſpired to the conqueſt of How > 
7 | the 
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F. of R. F. III. IN the mean time, Coriolanus, that exiled 


264. f 


Bef. J C. Hero, who had appeared ſo unmoved by his diſgrace, 


488, was meditating, with all the force of his mind, the moſt 


21th Con- effectual means to revenge his wrongs ; his ſilence, and 


ſulſbip. the ſeeming inſenſibility having been the pure effect of 
— p. an indignation and reſentment too deep for ſuperficial 
Plut. in expreſſion. He ſpent the firſt days of his baniſhment 
Ceoriol. p. at a country ſeat of his own, his thouguts wholly em- 
224 ployed how to compaſs the deſtruction of his enemies; 

a deſign, which his vengeful heart would not forego, 

though the ,execution of it ſhould inyolve the ruin of 


his country. At length, when he had caſt his eyes 


upon the ſeveral nations that were neighbours and ene- 


mies to Rome, Sabines, Aqui,  Tuſcans, Volſci, and 


Hernici, he found none that ſeemed more exaſperated 
againſt the Romans, or in a better condition to under- 
take a war, than the Volſci. 5 OE 

They were a Republic or Community, conſiſting 
of ſeveral ſmall cantons, united by a league, and 
governed by an aſſembly of Deputies from each of 


the command of the armies was reſerved to the Pats icians, who indeed 


poſſeſſed all the dignities of the State ; they had no foldiers but the 
Plebeians, whom they would reduce to that timid ſubmiſſion and that 
ſervile dependence, which they could ſcarce have expected in mean 
artificers, and a populace bred up in obſcurity The People on the 
other hand powerful, numerous, and full of that ferocity growing 
from a continual axerciſe of arms, in order to leſſen the authority o 
the Government, were for having Conſuls and Generals who would 
be eaſy; indulgent, complacent to the multitude, and would behave 
— * towards their ſoldiers rather with the modeſt manners of 


of armies naturally gives a General. It was neceſſary for 2 an 
end to the miſunderſtanding between thoſe two orders in the Republic, 
that they ſhould either jointly have reſolved to content themſelves 


with the narrow limits of their State, and law aſide the ambition of 


making conqueſts; or that the Patricians ſhould have allowed a greater 
ſhare in the Government to a warlike People, Citizens during winter, 
but Soldiers all the ſummer; and tbe People, on their ſide, have 
named to the command none but the beſt Generals in the Republic. 
Mr. Vertot adds, that he owes this reflection to the events that fol- 
low; it not being long before the People repented their having in- 
truſted. the government of the State, and the command of the Ar- 
mies to two men equally incapable of thoſe functions. 


| K than with that lofty and imperious air which the command 


them 


# 
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them. This Nation bordering upon Rome, and jealous V. of R. 
of her riſing greatneſs, had always oppoſed it with re- ef. + pe 
markable courage, though with little ſucceſs. The 488. 
Romans had taken from them ſome of their towns, and 1th Con- 
part of their territory; and, during the time that Cori- ſulſhip. 
olauus's affair was depending, had by threatening them 
with a new-war (on occaſion of ſome violence they had 
offered to certain Sicilian Ambaſſadors ſent to Rome 
upon the corn traffick) terrified them into the ſubmiſſion 
of ſuppliants for peace. The Volſci obtained of the 
Republic a truce for two years. But this did not leſſen 
the animoſity in their hearts; they ſought all over 7taly 
to ſtir up new enemies againſt the Romans; and it was 
upon the knowledge of this Coriolanus built his hopes 
of engaging them to renew the war, But he was the 
moſt unfit man in the world for ſuch an undertaking; he 
had done them more miſchief than all the other Roman 
Generals; more than once he had cut to pieces their 
troops, ravaged their country, taken and plundered their 
towns: the name of Coriolanus was no leſs odious than 
formidable throughout the whole community of the Holſci. 
Beſides, they had at this time for their General, 
Antius Tullus, whom Coriolanus in many actions, where 
they fought againſt each other, had conſtantly van- 
quiſhed; a diſgrace which few Commanders have mag- 
nanimity enough to forgive. Nothing could be more 
dangerous for the Roman than to put himſelf into the 
hands of ſuch an enemy : nevertheleſs, immoderate 
thirſt 'of vengeance being now the prevailing paſſion in 
his ſoul, that was unus'd to fear, he reſolved to apply 
himſelf immediately to Tullus. f | | 
He departed from his retreat in diſguiſe ; and in the , , 2. 
evening entered Antium, one of the chief Cities of the "af 8 
Volſci. It was here that Tullus reſided, and to his houſe Plut. in 
Criolanus went directly. With his face covered, and Ceriol. p. 
without ſpeaking one word, he walked in, and ſeat- 5.77 f 
ed himſelf by the hearth of the domeſtic Gods, ag. p. 481. 
place ſacred in all the houſes of the ancient Pagans. Val. Max. 
A behaviour ſo extraordinary, and a certain air of B. 5. 
authority that neyer abandons great men, ſurprized the 
5 . | ſervants; 
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V. of R. ſervants; they ran to tell the maſter. 7. ullus came, 
i Bei J. 0 and demanded of him who he was, and what he re- 
4588. quired. 

eich Con- Cbriolanus then diſcovering himſelf: : It thou doſt 
tulhip. “ not yet know me, Iam Caius Marcius, my ſurname 
6 js Cariolanus, the only reward left me of all my ſer- 

4 vices. I am baniſhed from Rome through the hatred 

4 of the People, and the puſillanimity of the Great: 

J ſeek revenge; it lies in thy power to employ my 

4e {ſword againſt our common enemies. If thy Repub- 

« lic will not accept of my ſervice, I give my life into 

e thy hands; deſtroy an old enemy, who otherwiſe 

e may do more miſchief to thy Country.” 

Tullus, amazed at the greatneſs of his courage, gave 

him his hand: ““ Fear nothing, Marcus, thy confi- 

« dence is thy ſecurity. By giving us thy ſelf, thou mak- 

<* eſtus an ineſtimable preſent ; we ſhall know how to 
value thy ſervices better than thy fellow citizens; ſo 
great a Captain may juſtly expect the higheſt honours 
from the Volſei He then led him into his appart- 
ment, where they privately conferred about the means 

of renewing the war. 
D. I. B. F. IV. IT has been alreddy obſerved that there was 
8. p. 482.at this time a truce between the Volſci and the R- 
155 B. mans ; the buſineſs was to bring the former to a reſolu- 
Dy, 1 

c. 37, tion of breaking it; a point not eaſy to be carried, 
fut. in becauſe of the loſſes, which the Holſci had ſuffered in 
Coriol. p. the laſt war. However the two Generals found means 
7] compals what they deſired. - The Romans were pre- 
paring for their public ſports (a part of the religion of 

thoſe times) purſuant to the admonition, before men- 
tioned, of Jupiter by the old man. From the ſeveral 
Nations about Rome, there flocked to the ſhew great 
numbers, and particularly of the Yol/ci, They crowd- 

ed every quarter of the City ; nay, many, not being 

able to find hoſts to receive them, lay under tents in 

the public places. So unuſuala multitude of ſtrangers 
gave uneaſineſs to the Conſuls; and, to add to it, 
Tullus contrived to raiſe a falſe alarm, that the Yolſc 

} intended to ſet fire to the Town, The known r 
eee 
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e ſity of that People againſt the Republic, made the re? V. of R. 
port eaſily credited; ſo that the Nlagiſtrates cauſed an ff 8 
oft order to be publiſhed, enjoining all the Volſci to depart 488. 
ne before night and even preſcribing the gate through aith Con- 
. . which they ſhould paſs: and accordingly all of that ſulſhis. 


in words to this effect: 


Nation were inſtantly driven out of Rome. As they 


were returning home, each man bearing in his heart 


the ſhame of this ill uſage, and a ſtrong deſire of re- 


venge, Tullus met them in the way as by chance; and, Liv. c. 38. 


when he had heard them relate the unworthy manner 
in which they had been treated, Is it poſſible, he cried, 
* they could drive you from a public feſtival, like the 
profaneſt wretches and outlaws? After ſo vile a 
treatment, you can no longer hide from yourſelves 
the implacable hatred which the Romans bear you. 
And will you patiently wait till, without regard to 
ce 'the'truce which has diſarmed you, they ſuddenly in- 


„ vade us again, and lay waſte our territories ?” 


An Aſſembly of the States was called without delay; 


and the more violent were for immediately carrying 


fire and ſword into the territory of Rome, in revenge 
for the inſult they had received. But Tullus, who con- 


ducted this affair, adviſed them before they broke P. 2 
out, to ſend for Coriolanus into their Aſſembly: That . 15 * 


Captain, ſaid he, whoſe valour we have ſo often ex- 


I perienced, and who now bears more enmity to the 
Romans, than even we ourſelves, ſeems to have 
been brought hither by the Gods to reſtore our af- 
fairs; and he will give us no councils, whereof he 
Vill not ſhare the dangers of the execution.“ 


The Roman, being introduced into the Aſſembly, 


appeared there with à countenance fad, but reſolute; 


all preſent fixed their eyes attentively upon the man, 
whoſe name had been ſo dreadful to them; and they 
liſtened to him with that reſpect, which is always paid 


_ to merit under perſecution. When he had firſt related 


to them his ſtory, and Tepreſented the ingratitude and 


inzuſtice with which he had been condemned by his 
fellow-citizens to perpetual baniſhment, he proceeded 
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The Roman HisToRy. Bock ff, 


If Thad ſought only a place of refuge, I might 
have retired either among the Latines our allies, or 
to ſome Roman colony. But a life fo obſcure had 


been to me inſupportable ; for I always thought it 


better for a man to die, than be reduced to ſuch a 
condition, as to be unable either to ſerve his friends, 
or to revenge himſelf upon his enemies. This is my 
temper: I would deſerve by my ſword the Aſylum | 
aſk of you: let us join our common reſentments. 
Thoſe ungrateful Romans, who have baniſhed me fo 
unjuſtly, are your moſt inveterate-enemies ; you are 
ſenſible of it; with pleaſure I perceive, you are all 
diſpoſed to renew the war; and indeed it is much 
your intereſt to ſtop the progreſs, and. diminiſh the 
ſtrength of ſo encroaching a neighbour. But, in 


order to render this war ſucceſsful, the motive you 


ſhall aſſign for taking arms, muſt be juſt in the fight 
of the Gods, and ſuch as will engage the ſeveral 
States about Rome to eſpouſe your cauſe. You are 
not ignorant of how ſmall an extent at the founding 


of that City, the Roman territory was, which is now 


ſtretched into a wide dominion, by the conqueſts 
they have made, or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by their 


uſurpations. There is not, in all their neighbour- 


hood, a Nation from which they have not wreſted 
ſome of it's towns, and a conſiderable part of it's 
lands. The Sabines, Albans, Aqui, Hetrurians, and 
others have ſuffered from them like injuries to yours. 
Make it the common intereſt of thoſe States to join 
you in your enterpriſe. Let Ambaſladors be ſent to 


demand of the Romans, A reſtitution of the lands and 


cities which they bave taken from you, whether by hoſtile 
in vaſions, or by compulfive treatiee. 

* If the Romans, intimidated by your menaces of a 
war, conſent to reſtore to you the towns and the 
lands which they have deprvied you of, then, after 
your example, the other Nations of Italy will demand 


back what has been taken from them; which, if 
ſubmitted to, will at one ſtroke reduce that proud 
People to their original weakneſs, Or if they re- 


, 


Chap. XIII. 8 ROMAN His rok v. | 297 
„ folve, as I doubt not but they will, to retain their V. of R. 


* uſurpations, and bid you defllniee; then, in a war gef. . 5. 8 
„ ſoequitable, you will have both Gods and men your 488. 


e ftiends. As for me, in whatever poſt you, place me, aiſt Cons 
ydu may rely upon _ zeal for your ſervice, and my fulſhip. 
4 punctual execusion | 
tofore, when. your enemy, I was very hurtful to you, 
may perhaps e equally useful, when fight - 

„ jing in your cauſe.“ 


out General e pb If here- 


Loud and univerſal 3 was given by the Aſ- D. Hal. 


bebt to this diſcdurſe; and, to bind Coriolanus more P. 487. 


ſtrictly to them, they inſtantly conferred on him the 
quality of Senator. At the fame time, purſuant to his 


- advice; 'Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to Rome; where 


being admitted to audience, they repreſented to the 
Senate, “ that the Volſci were very deſirous to termi- | 
«© nate amicably all their differences with the Roman P. 488, 
Republic; but that, in order thereto, it was neceſ- 


„ ſary Rome. ſhould reſtore to them the towns and 
lands of which ſnie had deprived them :; That with-. 3 
% out this; there could be no ſolid and laſtin pence, * 
between the two States; and they, therefore. hoped, | 
the Senate would not, by a refuſal of juſtice, put. 


them under the neceſſity of commencing a war.?“ 
The Ambaſſadors being withdrawn, the Senate did Nut in Co- 


not ſpend much time in deliberation. At Rome to yield 54 226 
to menaces was a thing unknown, or to. ſubmit to an 
enemy, even though victorious, ſo that the Ambaſſa- 
dors were ſoon called in agian. The firſt Conſul told 

them in few words, that fear would never make the 


Romans give up what they had conquered by their va- 
lour; and that if the Volſei were the firſt to take arms, 


the Romans would be the laſt to lay them down. And 


with this e ney were Snug; 


1 
7 1 * 


rt en 25 1 5 P. XIII. 


5 DJ T4 70 


dane e 47 jam: "i of a | Volſcian army FEcOUers. 


fromthe Romans all the towns they. had taken from 


the, Volſci; e e cities in Latium by, Wen, 
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398 5 . The Rom au HISTORY. Boch l 
and then leads bis troops within five miles of Rome, 
where new Conſuls are choſen, Sp. Nautius and Sex 
Furius. 5. II. The People terfiſied at his approach, 
cry out 10 have the ſentence of his bamiſhment re verſa 

he Patricians oppoſe it. He marches to Rome and in. 
veſts the place. The Senate and People agree to ſue to bin + 
for peace. Three Deputations are ſent to him ſucceſſive, 
to perſuade him to defiſt from his demands in favour if 

* the Volſci; but all in vain. F. III. The Mother aud 
Wife of Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman Lt 

dies of diſtinclion to make a fourth attempt upon bis u. 
ſolution. F. IV. The interview and conference betwey 
Coriolanus and bis Mother, who prevails upon bi 
0 raiſe the fiege of Rome; after which be is aſu| 

' finated by the Volſci. 5 g 


v. of R F. I NN E report of the Ambaſſadors, at their 
Ber . 8 turn, was followed by a declaration of war 
468. Tullus and Coriolanus, foreſeeing the Senate's anſye 
ziſt Con- had held their troops in readineſs to enter upon actio 
ſulſhip. The fitſt, with a part of the forces, made an incurſu: 
* Hal. B. into the country of tlie Latines, in order to hindi 
Phy * them from ſending any aſſiſtance to the Romans. 4 
226. the ſame time, Coriolanus, with the remainder, threy 
| himſelf into the territory of Rome, where he made 
_ prodigious capture of freemen, ſlaves, corn and cattk 
no meaſures having been taken to oppoſe him. Bol 
parties returned from their' expeditions enriched wit 
booty; which proved an effectual means to augmeny} - 
the army: for the people henceforward, big with tl - 
hopes of conqueſt ànd plunder, came in crowds to in} 
liſt themſelves - And now it was agreed that Tull 
with a body of reſerve ſhould ſtay in the country to de 
fend the entrance of it againſt the enemy, while ( 
riolanus at the head of the main army marched to g 
the Conſuls battle, in cafe they appeared in the fiel 
D. Hal B. According to Livy, he firſt drove from Circa um a d 
2 +5 lony of - Spin that were eſtabliſhed there; but Di 
c. 39. ius ſays, that the inhabitants, intimidated by the 4 
proach of the enemy, opened their gates, an * 

os | 710 


made himſelf Maſter of Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia, Toleria, ſulſnip. 
* confines of it. The Latines had ſent to Rome for aid, D. Hat. 


|  gaged him to come at the head of an army, to aboliſh 
T4 the Tribunitian power. The Patricians, On their ſide, 


enemy. ' Suſpicion, diſtruſt, hatred actuated both or- 


did not ſhew more courage and reſolution than their Bet. 
predeceſſors: It was viſible, ay bx not encounter 2 3 
t : 


| defigns, advanced ſtill on, took Lavinium, and at length 


| "Chap. XIII. The Roman HisToORy, 399 


riolanus only ob 
and cloaths for his ſoldiers. He then took from the f 
Romans, | Satricum, Longulum, Puluſca, and Corwli, 488. 
_ «towns which they had won but a little before; he alſo2:f Con- 


5 Bola, Labicum and Pedum, all in Latium, or upon the 


dut the Senate had excuſed themſelves, the diſtreſs ofp. 491. 
the Republic being extreme. For the Ægqui and other p. 492 
allies had revolted, and diviſions and — reigned 
at home in the City. © © 1 
Qiriolanus, in his firſt expedition, had ſpared they, 489 
houſes and eſtates of the Patricians, either out of ſome 
remains of regard for thoſe of his own order; or, which 
is more probable, to make them ſuſpected by the People, piii. p. 
and to increaſe the diſſentions between them. What- 26. 
ever was the motive, this was the effect of his conduct. 
The People failed not to accuſe the Senate publickly of p. 491. 
an underſtanding with Corielanus, and of having en- 


the People, with having forced ſo great a 
Captain to throw himſelf in diſpair into the party of the 


ders; and in this time of r e thought leſs of 
repulſing the V uſci, than of defaming each other. The 

two Conſuls, hid behind the walls of Rome, made levies 
but ſlowly; Spurins Nantius, and Sextus Furs, who V. of R. 
ſucceeded them, uſed diligence in raiſing an army, but 26 8 


ſo able a General. The People themſelves were in no ſulſhip. 
haſte to give their names to be enroled ; no body cared 
for ſtirring out of Rome, whether it was that they had 
no great opinion of the capacity of their Leaders, or 
that they ſaw themſelves deſerted by their allies, who 
had readily eſpouſed the cauſe which fortune favoured. 
- Coriolanus, finding noarmy in the field to oppoſe his 


H h 2 encamped 


d them to furniſn him with proviſions V. of R. 
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F. II. UPON*the A of his great run of ſucceſs, 
1 


multitudes of 'the #216 flock'd:'to-Corjplanys's army. 


| page's The very ſoldiers oft Tullus himſelf, drawn by the hopes 
he Hal. p. of the pluder of Nome, left their General, and de. 
5 . elared, they acknowledged no other but the Roman; 


2% 4 Freſh victory, of a new Kind, which Ciriblanus gained 


— 


over his old adverſary, and: af which Tullus retained a 
ſharp reſentmeñt in his breaſt. The eyes of all Itah) 
. were turned upon the Romans and Folſci, who hy only 


one man's changing ſides had experienced a. ſurpriſing 


Change in. their fortunes; So true it is, hat the ſtrength 
ai, & ſtate conſiſts not ſ ſo much in the number and 


pbpravery of its troops, as in the abilities of him who 


4 them. Phe conſternation Was general at 

49* Nome, The People, ho from the tops of the wald 

beheſd the enemy ſpread all over the -equotry,! came 

5 '” it the Forum, = With chamorous voides idemapded 

ä peice; and eto habe: the ſentence againſt Coriolanui 

mee hat * cho, with ſo much fury, 

Had Hurried him baniſhment, withrequal violence 

nau preſſed c have lim recalled. The. Senate being 

Ge led ts conſiterafthispropolalyqbſelutely ce 

it; which they: didzu either to :rernbve the ſuſpicion of 

e umgeben with him or perhaps from 

5 2 ſpit fo common among the great men of the 

RNepublic, never more averſc from;Þcacp than after il 
ſüucceſs. 7 Hin ni ail Hain eckt B31 39510 

hut. b. Criolanus no ſooner e Senate's re ſalution, 


227. , Püt he broke up his camp, marched directiy to oni, 


. 5 and inveſted the': place; as if he meant to beſiege it 


A deſign fo daring threw bortr thei1Parricians/1and 5 
Plebeiùns into an Equal! conſternation:yc all: courage and 
belehnte failed them, and hatced gave place to fear. 
The Senate and. People withrone: accord determined 

nd to ſue for peace. Five Senators Who lad been 

A ww - zealous friends of ' Coriolanus, ! wereithoſen\toibs ſent to 

J bim upon this ie "Theſe were M. Minus ius, 

| Pojihunn 


pictus, who had all five been Conſuls.' 


- his Tribunal, with the ſtate of an- aac who! | is re- Flut. p. 
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Pothumus Cominins, Sp. Lartius, P. Pinarius, and . . V. * rl | 
7 ord 7 26g. ;: 


The Holſei made theſe Deputies paſs thro: valor of 4 ſep] 


of ſoldiers ſtanding to their arms; and Coriolanus, 8 Som 

rounded by his chief officers, received them ſeated in ſulſhip.· 

ſolved to preſcribe the law." _ 
Minucius exhorted him in modeſt and pathetie terme b. Hal. p. 

to give peace to the two Nations; and conjured him 497- 

not to puſh too far the advaptages, which his ſuperior“ * 

courage and abilities had given the Volſci; but to re- 

member the regard he owed to his Country. He put 

him in mind of the friendſhip' the Patricians had always 

ſhewn him; and even excuſed in ſome meaſure” the 


| People, of, whom nine tribes had voted for him. He 


re reſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of carrying his 
reſentments to ſuch an unbounded exceſs, and the re- 
morſe that muſt follow ſo criminal an enterprize as he 
was engaged in, ho ſucceſsful ſoever it might prove. 
He then reminded him of the inſtability of fortune, 
tho” it had hitherto favoured him; and, in concluſion, 
invited him toreturn into the boſdrn of his native City, 
which now as a tender mother,” firerched out her arms 
to receive him. et eff 10 | 

I all theſe e ſe remonſtrances Ciriolants gave this — 750 Pan p. 
anſwer. That Rome might obtain a peace, if ſhe would 228. 

« reſtore to the Yol/cithe Country ſhe/had taken from P. Hel. 

them, grant them the ſame rights of Citizenſhip Which f, J. 

«© ſhe 1055 ranted to the Latines,” and recal the Roman 

e colonies rom. thoſe te towns ſhe lad got poſſeſſion of un- 

f * juſtly but that he could abate A er of theſe de- 
mands. 

os. as to the berry offircd Him of going bocks to 
Rome, it Was not worth ie acceptance. With what 
85  fatisfaCtion, Jgid'he,"can I return to a City where in- 

“ juſtice reigns, and vice en Joys the honours which are 
que to virtue? Conſider the men wh govern there, 
and the man you have driven thence} What was 
„my crime? oa Yd; not bear to ſee the whole authority 

of dreien Tall? into the hands of factidus Tri- 

i 0 


A 


14 
ae 


X 1 


V. of R. C4 bunes and a ſenſeleſs Populace. This was the of- 
1 0 e fury of the People. Yes, the Senators are they 
20 bbs & whom I accuſe as the Authors of my misfortunes. 
ſulſhip. The injuſtice of the People indeed condemned me, 


« within the reach of their power: ſo that baſeneſs 
* and iniquity are become univerſal in the Republic.— 


te jn Rome? Flatter the inſolent multitude? not dare 
4 to ſpeak my opinion with freedom? And who 


. © me? How can I be aſſured that the devaſtations 


“ and the ſlavery of your allies will not be laid as freſh 
* crimes to his charge, who was deemed worthy of 
death for bare words?— | | 

% Have I been guilty of any towards Rome, that cruel 
© mother whom no ſervices could oblige, and who has 


— 


and zealous for her glory? I owe her no longer any 
<« duty. The Nation of the Yol/ciis now my mother. 
* She forgot the miſchiefs I did her; ſhe received me 
«© when a fugitive; a wanderer and poor. She has 
„been profuſe in beſtowing upon me her honours, 


«© You think it impious to abandon profeſſed enemies; 
and you would have me betray the moſt affectionate 
“ friends, when they place all their confidence in me. 
* No, Romans. I am not like you. I know how to 
„ acknowledge obligations, and to adhere to thoſe who 
* havedone me honour, The remorſe you ſpeak of is 
for Rome herſelf to feel; let her dread the rage of 
4e thoſe avenging furies which torment the guilty. As 
for me, the Gods have ſufficiently ſhewn that they 
e approve of my reſentments; and victory proclaims 
e aloud whoſe cauſe it is that they eſpouſe _ 
Coriolanus having ſpoke in this haughty ſtrain as to 
what concerned the intereſts of the Volſci, and the in- 
' - juries 
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s fence for which the Senate delivered me up to the 
but it was the weakneſs of the Senate which put me 
« What a ſhameful life ſhould I be forced to drag on, | 
c will promiſe me, that I ſhall not meet with a Sicinnius 
* or a Decius to arm the populace once more againſt. 
„ made on your lands, the conqueſt of your cities, 
You accuſe me of impiety. 


<« caſt out of her boſom a ſon that was uſeful to her, 


her magiſtracy, and the command of her armies. 
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ö juries he had ſuffered from the Romans, came to a more V. of R. 


. gentle behaviour towards the Deputies. He aſſured Bet 7 8 
chem that he had not forgot the good will they had for- 48). 

; merly expreſſed for him; nor could ever loſe the ſenſe 22d Con- 

of his obligations to them for their generous protection fullhip. - 

of his mother, wife and children, ſince his baniſhment. 

> WW That he was ready to do them any perſonal good office 

5 in his power, and for their ſakes would even grant the 


Romans a truce for thirty days with regard to the proper 
territory of Rome; Meng aſter 99 of Tat 
term, he ſhould expe& from them a deciſive. anſwer. 
He then diſmiſſed the Deputies. GE. 1 

The thirty days, which he allowed the Romans to D. Hal. 
conſider of his demand, he employed in taking other P! 509. 
towns of Latium; and then appeared once more with : 
his whole army in the neighbourhood of Rome, The Plut. p. 
Senate had ſpent the time in deliberations, and had 325. 
come to a reſolution never to receive law. from their 


„„ r 1 hs 


« enemies, nor even to treat of an alliance with the 

Vie, till they had withdrawn their troops from the 

S territory of Rome, and from thoſe of her allies. Ten 

» other Senators, who had all been Conſuls, were diſ- 

| I patched to Coriglanus, to ſignify to him this determina- 

ton of the Fathers. Theſe Deputies conjured him to 

© IK moderate his diſpleaſure, and demand nothing that was 

S IF unbecoming the dignity of the Roman name to grant. 

„They bid him remember, that the Romans were not 

*F men whom treats could terrify ; but they added, that, 

; if in his opinion the Yolti deſerved favour, they might, 

upon laying down their arms, obtain by treaty whatever 

they could reaſonably defire. Es 

0 His anſwer was ſhort, That the Romans had no choice D. Hal. p. ; 

oO but reſtitution or war; and that be would allow them but 510. 1 

8 three days io come to a ſinal determination. The Deputies 7. 

f I would have replied, but he refuſed to hear them, com- F 

s | manded them inſtantly to leave his camp, and threatened jy 

co puniſh them as ſpies if they did not obey. 1 

8 The Senate, though extremely piqued, when, from / 
the report of their Deputies, they underſtood with py 

| what a haughty arrogance Coriolanus had treated them, | 

, e were | 
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V. of nee de er z no haſte to fend an army intd the field, * 
1 ; 1 6 gainſt him; nat thinking it adviſeable to truſt an affair 
c. of fo great importance to the management of to Con- 
JT ud who had neither vigour, courage, nor military 
fulſhip. fil}; It was reſolved to keep cloſe within the fortifica- 
tions of Rome, and apply the whole ſtrength of the Re- 
public to the defence of the City; which they had 
much reaſon to fear would ſpeedily be attacked; Some 
hope, however, ſtill remained to the Hatbers of pre- 
venting the calamity of a ſiege, by a new deputation 
to Criolanus. As if the Republic (ſays Plutarch) had 
18 been beaten by a tempeſt; and were uſt ready to perifh, 
Lis - A they (according to the Proverb), threw out uhe' Holy An. 
cC)uor. For they ordered the Pontifs, Prieſts, .Augurs, 
all the Miniſters of Religion, veſted in their ceremo- 
nal habits, to go in ſolemn proceſſion to his camp, and, 
with moſt preſſing inſtances, conjure him to comply with 
the propoſals, which had been twice made to him for: 
finiſhing the war.. ad. Yo 
To theſe Sacred Ambaſſadon 1 did got. re. 
fuſe an audience; yet they found. him as inexorable to 
them as he had been to the Py. He ale abate. 
nothing of his former demands. te n | 
D: Hal. F. III. ALL. hope of pacifying the injured * be⸗ 
P. 511% ing now extinguiſhed, the ſole buſineſs at Rome was to 
prepare with the utmoſt diligence ſor ſuſtaining a ſiege. 
Flut. p. The young and able bodied men had inſtantly the 
ge guard of the gates and trenches aſſigned to them; 
while thoſe of the veterans, who, though exempt by | 
their age from bearing arms, were yet capable of ſer- 
vice, undertook the defence of the ramparts. The 
women, in the mean while, ſcared by theſe movements 
and the impending danger into a neglect of their wonted 
decorum, ran tumultuouſly from their houſes to the 
temples. Every ſanctuary, and eſpecially the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, reſounded with the wailings and 
loud ſupplications of women, proſt rate before the ſta- 
tues of the Gods. In' this: general conſternation and 
diſtreſs Valeria, (ſiſter of the famous Yalerius Poplicola) 
as if moved by a divine impulſe, ſuddenly took ber 

ſtan 


# * 


* 3 
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a | dasdupôn the top of the temple of Jupiter, allembled V. of k. 
Fair, the, women about her, and having firſt exhorted them 265; 


on- not to be terrified by the greatneſs of the preſent dan- 4%. af 
ary ger, confidently declared, ** That there was yet hope 22d Con- 
ea - for the Republic; that it's preſervation depended ſulſnip- 
Ne- « upon 2m, and upon their preformance of the duty 

ad + they owed their country.—Alas! cried out one of the 

me % Company, what reſource can there be in the weaknels 

3 « of wretched women, when our braveſt' men, our 

on e ableſt warriors themſelves deſpair ?—lt is not by the 

ad C ſword, nor by ſtrength of arm (replied Valeria) that 

fh, ee axe to prevail; theſe belong not to our Sex. Soft, 

1. “ moving words muſt be our weapons and our force. 

78, Let. us all, in our mourning attire, and accompanied 

MM © by our children, go beg and intreat Veturia, the mo- 

d, * ther of Cv iolanus, to intercede with her ſon for our 

th e common country. Yeturia's prayers will bend his 

or. * foul to pity. Haughty and implacable as he has hi- 

= + therto appeared, he has not a heart ſo cruel and ob- 

re · « durate, as not to relent, when he ſhall ſee his mother, ; 
to „his revered, his beloved mother, a weeping ſuppli- 
te ce ant at his feet.” 5 | qi fs , 0 ; os ö en oy wy 4 

This motion being univerſally applauded, che whole 

e· train of women took their way to Veturia's houſe. 

to Her ſon's wife Falumnia, who was ſitting with her 

e. when they arrived, and was greatly ſurprized at their 

Ie: coming, haſtily aſked them the meaning of ſo extraor- 

L; dinary an appearance. M bat is it, ſhe ſaid? What p. H 
y can be, the motive that has brought ſuch a numerous com- p. 512, 
. Pany of viſitors 10 this houſe of Sorrow w Dm 

e Valeria, addrefling herſelf iq the mother, It is to 

ts 4 you, Veturia, that theſe women have recourſe in the 

d e extreme peril, with which they and their children 

e are threatened, They intreat, implore, conjure you 

e * to compaſſionate their diſtreſs, and the diſtreſs of our 

d „common country. Suffer not Rome to become a 

1- * prey. to the Holſci, and our enemies to triumph. oyer 

d * our liberty. Go to the camp of Coriolants ; take 

) <& with you Yolumnia and her two ſons; let that ex- 

r de cellent wife join her interceſſion to yours; permit 

i” 5 theſe 
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Y. of R. 4 theſe women with their children to accompany you; 


266. 
Beſ. F C. 
224 Son- 
ſulſhip. | 


„„ mortal fame, and have t 


they will all caſt themſelves at his feet. O Veturia, 
„ conjure him to grant peace to his fellow- citizens: 
<* ceaſe not to beg till you have obtained: ſo good a 
* man can never withſtand your tears; our only hope 


“js in you. Come then, Veturia; the danger preſſes ; 
you have no time for deliberation ; the enterpriſe is 
e worthy of your virtue; the Gods will crown it with 
«6 ſucceſs ; Rome ſhall once more owe it's preſervation 
to our ſex: you will Juſtly acquire to yourſelf an im- 

e pleaſure to make every 
6 one of us a ſharer in your glory.” 


Veturia, after a ſhort filence, with tears in her 


| eyes, anſwered, © Weak indeed is the foundation of 


1 D. Hal. p. 
313. 


„ ſembly, where he had been condemned, he found 


« your hope, Valeria, when you place it in the aid of 


* two miſerable women. We are not wanting in af: 
&© fection to our country, nor need we any remon- 
& {trance or intreaties to excite our zeal for it's preſer- 
vation. It is the power only of being ſerviceable 
& that fails us. Ever ſince that unfortunate hour, when 
te the People in their madneſs ſo unjuſtly baniſhed Co- 
& olauus, his heart has been no leſs eſtranged from 
„ his family than from his country. You will be con- 
6 vinced of this ſad truth by his own words to us at 
« parting. When he returned home from the Aſ- 


tus in the extremeſt depth of affliction, bewailing the 


4 miſeries that were fure to follow our being deprived 
* of ſo dear a ſon, and ſo excellent a huſband. (We 


& had his children upon our knees.) He kept himſelf 


e at a diſtance from us; and when he had a while 


+ ſtood ſilent, motionleſs as a rock, his eyes fixed, and 
„ without ſhedding a tear, Tis done, be ſaid —O 


e mother, and thou, Yolumnia, the beſt of wives, to 
« you Marcius is no more: I am baniſhed hence for 
«© my affection to my country, and the ſervices I have 


« done it. I go this inſtant; and I leave for ever a 


city where all good men are proſcribed. Support 
* this blow of fortune with the magnanimity that be- 


comes women of your high rank and virtue, I com- 


* 


5 * 
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mend my children to your care. Educate them in a V, of R. 
* manner worthy of you, and of the race from which, f 7 ., 
* they come. The Gods grant they may be more 48. 
* fortunate than their father, and never fall ſhort of 22d Con- 
« him in virtue; and may you in them find your con- ſulhip. 
“ folation! Farewel. 1 
Me ſtarted up at the ſound of this word, and with 
“ loud cries of lamentation ran to him to receive his 
“ laſt embraces. I led his elder ſon by the hand, 
* Yolumnta had the younger in her arms. He turned 
* his eyes from us, and, putting us back with his 
hand, Mother, /aid be, from this moment you have 
* no ſon; our country has taken from you the ſtay of 
5 your old age.—Nor to you, Yolumnia, will Marcius 
be henceforth a huſband ; may'ſt thou be happ) 
„ with another, more furtunate My dear chil- 
«+ dren, you have loſt your father. HR TN 
“ He ſaid no more, but inſtantly broke away from 
e us. He departed from Rome without ſettling his do» 
«« meſtic affairs, or leaving any orders about them; 
+ without money, without ſervants, and even without 
letting us know, to what part of the world he would 
direct his ſteps, It is now the fourth year ſince he 
„went away; and he has never enquired after his 
family, nor, by letter or meſſenger, given us the 
“ leaſt account of himſelf; ſo that it ſeems as if his 
mother and his wife were the chief objects of that 
„ general hatred which he ſhews to his Country. | 
* What ſucceſs then can you expect from our in- 
«© treaties to a man ſo implacable ? Can two women 
bend that ſtubborn heart, which even all the miniſ- 
4 ters of religion were not able to ſoften? And indeed 
what ſhall I ay to him 1 What can I reaſonably de- 
“ fire of him? That he would pardon ungrateful Ci- 
* tizens, who have treated him as the vileſt criminal? 
That he would take compaſſion upon a furious, unjuſt 
„ Populace which had no regard for his innocence ? 
And that he would betray a Nation, which has not 
“only opened him an Aſylum, but has even preferred 
him to her moſt illuſtrious Citizens in the command 


— 


— — 
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be of R. 4 of her armies? With What face can I aſk him to 
Be 5 5 a. abandon ſuch generous protectors, and deliver him- 


D. Hal. 
p· 514. 


D. Hal. p. 


515. 


4 felf again into the hands of his moſt bitter enemies? 


ail Coe Can a Roman mother, and a Raman wife, with de- 


cency, exact, from a ſon and a huſband, compli- 


„% ances which muſt diſhonour him before both Gods 
* and men? Mournful: cixcumſtances, i in which we 


have not power to hate the moſt formidable enemy 


< of our Country! Leave us therefore to our. unhappy 
&« deſtiny; and ide not deſire us to make it more un- 
happy by an action that may caſt a blemiſh pon our 


„ "virtue? 75 Ty re Fer «4 49 9 2 3 TOE Ty 
The ladies made no 1 but 


Volumnia to join her prayers. to theirs all conjured 
Veturia not to refuſe her Country this laſt, aſſiſtance. 


Overcome at length by their urgent ſalicitations,; ſhe 
promiſed to do as they deſired, if the Senate agreed to 


It, ' Valeria gare advice to the Conſuls, of what the 
women had projected. Phe matter was propoſed to 


the Senate, land was long dehated. Some feared leſt | 
Coriolanns ſhould: detain' "Sy. thoſe Ladies, wha were of 
the beſt families in Nome, and by that means make the 


gates be opened to him, without ſo much as drawing 


his and others; wete even for ſecuring, his, mother, 


wife and children, às ſo many hoſtages that might bring 
him to a better temper: but the majority approved of 
the new deputation, ſaying, that the Gods, who had 
pe” red Valeria with this pious deſign, would give it ſuc- 
and that no treachery was to be apprehended 
From a man of Coriolanus's character, proud indeed, 


ſevere and inflexible, but not ee of Fee the. 


law of Nations: RH 


This opinion having orevailed,. the very next Ry all. 
the moſt iltaſtrions-of.-the--Roman ladies repaired to 
Pertia'shoufe) There they pretently mounted a,num- 
Ber of chariots, which-the Conſuls had ordered: to be 


made ready for them, and, e 4 an took 
the way co the 3 Ni Nn 's by 


by their tears and 
intreaties : ſome embraced her knees; others beſeeched 


* 


a Chap. XIII. f The Roman Ht s . ; 409 
S. IV. CORIOL ANUS, perceiving from afar that T. of R. 
long train of chariots, ſent out ſome horſemen to learn 25 c 


. - * 5 Ae 4 Bef. „ 
the meaning of jt. They quickly, brou ht him word, 48: 
8 : ; 122 7g : 4 i S 8 ; EET 13 vj: * et F i 2 4 7. 1 
| that it was his mother, his wife and a great number 22d Con- I 
| of other women, and their children, coming to the fulſhip. 8 


camp. He doubtleſs diyined what views the Romans 

had In ſo extraordinary a deputation; that this was the 

laſt expedient of the 1 15 and, in his own mind, 

he determined, not to let himſelf be moved. But he 
reckoned upon a ſavage inflexibility that was not in his Nur. p. 
nature: for, going out with a few attendants to receive 230. 
- /: the ladies, Ro -NO {oops beheld Veturia attired in 
maourning, her eyes bathed in tears, and with a coun- 
- tenance and motion that ſpoke her ſinking under a load 

of ſorrow, but he ran haſtily to her, and, not only 

calling her, Mother, but adding to that word the moſt 
tender epithets, . embraced her, wept over her, and 

© held her his arms to prevent ber falling. The like 5 tut p. 
. tepgernels he preſently after expreſſed to his wife, high- 516. 
-1»ily,commendi ng herdiſcr ction in having conſtantly ſtay d 
with his mother, ſince his departure from Rome and 
|; then with.the warmeſt paternal affection. he careſſed 
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acta e unexpected meeting of perſons ſo dear to 
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| The Roman HISTORY. : Book tt. 
the name of the Gods not to refuſe that favour to his 


Country. . he 
Coriolanus anſwered, that he ſhould offend thoſe 


22d Con- Gods, whom he had invoked to be witneſſes of his 


ſulſhip, 


faith given the Volſci, if he granted her fo unjuſt a de- 
mand. That he could not think of betraying the in- 
tereſts of a people who had not only honoured him with 
a place in their Senate, but had alſo truſted him with 


the command of their army : that he had found at 


Antium more honours and wealth than he had loſt at 
Rome by the ingratitude of his fellow- citizens; and that 
nothing would be wanting to his happineſs, if ſhe 


would only prevail with herſelf to forſake Rome, and, 


D. Hal. 


. 618, 
[7 


in the country of the Volſci, ſhare with him all the ad- 
vantages of his glorious fortune, 

The officers, preſent at this conference, teſtified, by 
a murmer of applauſe, that they were highly pleaſed 
with his anſwer. Veturia, in her reply to it, aſſured 
him, that ſhe would never require any thing of him, 
that could bring a blemiſh upon his honour ; but added, 
that without acting inconſiſtently with his Obligations 
to the Yol/ci, he might mediate a peace between the 
Romans and them.— . No, my ſon, I do not aſk of 
e thee to betray a people who have given thee ſo ge 
* nerous a reception, and even confided their armies 
to they conduct. Nor do I with that thou ſnouldſt 
* make a ſeparate peace for thyſelf without the conſent 
«* of the whole Nation. Yeturia is incapable of urging 


her ſon to any baſe action. Grant us only a truce 


« for a year, that, in this interval, a ſolid peace may 
* be negotiated, an alliance that ſhall be firm and 
4 durable, and equally advantageous to both Nations. 
© You, who are vers'd in public affairs, can have no 
difficulty to perſuade the Volſci, that a peace, upon 


„ ſuch fair conditions as they may now be certain 


“ to obtain, is preferable to a war, the final event of 
* which is ſtill uncertain. But if, elated by the ſuc- 
„ ceſs they have had under your guidance, and ima- 
„ gining that fortune muſt always favour them, they 
“ refuſe to liſten to your remonſtrances, what hinders 

« you 


A 
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_ 


** truſt, no treachery to your new friends: but then 


* grateful to your benefactors reſtrain you from com- 
** plying with my requeſt. Have not the Volſci been 


_ © ſufficiently recompenſed by the many ſignal and im- 


“portant ſervices you have done them? Liberty was 
** their ſole ambition; you have not only procured them 


liberty, but have raiſed them to ſo high a pitch of 


<< proſperity, that they are now, conſidering whether it 


vill be more adviſeable totally to ſuppreſs the Roman 


„power, or to live with us upon a foot of equality, the 
„ two Nations under one and the ſame government. 
Can you imagine that thus benefited, thus exalted 


« by your aid, they will reſent, as an injury, your not 


& ſacrificing to them your own country, your not im- 
e bruing your hands in the blood of your fellow Citi- 
0 zZens?— You will tell me perhaps that you hate your 


+ country. But are you not unreaſonable in ſo doing ? 


* When the Romans unjuſtly condemn'd you to baniſn- 
* ment, was Rome in its natural ſtate ? Was it govern'd 
* by the laws of our forefathers? Was not the Repub- 
lic agitated by a violent ſtorm? Were not the mem- 
* bers of it diſtemper d? Not all indeed; for they 
* were not all of one mind. It was only the baſer and 
more corrupt part of the Citizens that voted againſt 


„you, and theſe incited by the pernicious counſels of 


e their Leaders, thoſe enemies to all good men, But 
&© had it been otherwiſe, had all the Citizens unani- 
* mouſly combined to baniſh you, as a man dangerous 
to the State on account of his miſchievous politics, 


„ would it be therefore allowable for you to revenge 


«*« yourſelf in this manner? Many others, whoſe inten- 

< tions, in the adminiſtration of public affairs, were no 

< leſs upright than yours, have been as unjuſtly and 

* hardly treated as you; (you will find few good ma- 

5 giſtrates whoſe ſhining merit has not excited envy) 
; | ä 


beware, my ſon, of impiouſly continuing an enemy aad 
_ © to thoſe with whom you have a yet more near rela- lulſhip. 
„tion. —Nor let the 1 of appearing un- 


411 
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F. of R.“ and yet thoſe worthy. men ſuffered their diſgraces 
| bet 5.0 *© with temper, conſider d them as in the number of 
E thoſe evils to which, by the condition of humanity, 
22d Con- they were inevitably expoſed; and, removing into 
fulſkip.. . foreign countries, carried thither no reſentment, no 
6. malice againſt their own. Who was ever more in- 
Juriouſly treated than 8 ius Collatinus 2 When 
with an honeſt zeal and with all his power he, had 
aſſiſted in delivering Rome from the tyranny of the 
Jarquins, he was himſelf baniſlied thence, upon a 
„ falſe accuſation of plotting to re-eſtabliſh that ty- 
= ranny. He retired to Lavinium, and there paſs d 
the remainder of his days in tranquillity, without 
ever attempting any thing that could give credit 
to the calumnies ſo maliciouſly, vented againſt him. 
But if you will have it ſo, I ſhall ſuppoſe that 
e every man who ſuffers an injury, be it from friends 
or enemies, his country men or ſtrangers, has a right 
e to revenge himſelf. Thoſe, who by their unjuſt 
1; **.nfage of you provoked your anger, have you not 
, fſufficiently puniſhed them, ? Our colonies expelled 
:< from their ſettlements by your arms; the cities of 
our allies forced and plun ered ; the Roman lands 
+, pillaged' and laid ,, waſte: Rome itſelf inveſted, 
e ſterrified with the apprehenſion of famine, and of the 
whole variety of miſeries-incident to a City beſieged: 
how is it that all this has not been ſufficient to aſ- 
; +, fwage thy thirſt of vengeance? O Marcius, at thy 
-. -< firſtentering the; Roman territory, did it not come in- 
to thy mind, This is the country that gave me birth , 
here I was. nauriſbed in my infancy; here I was brought 
up And couldſt thou have the heart to lay it waſte? 
When thou ſaweſt the walls of Rome from afar, was 
es it poſſible to forget that within thoſe walls were 
thy houſhold Gods, thy mother, thy wife, thy chil- 
- 4, dren?; Yet none of- theſe reflections had any power 
e to move thee, The moſt amicable offers, repeated 
offers from the Senate, by Ambaſſadors, men of the 
4. higheſt worth and, choſen from among thy friends, 
have been rejected by thee. with ſeorn. The inter- 
„ Es < oC OT 2-1 ole, 
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„ ceſſion, the earneſt entreaties of the whole body of V. of R. 
« the Prieſthood, thoſe ſacred miniſters of Religion, 268. 
« have had no power to move thy compaſſion, No; Bef. J. C. 
“to ſatisfy thy boundleſs revenge, Rome, thy native, 4 Con. 
« City, muſt be ſack'd, and its inhabitants reduced ſulſbip. 
« to ſlavery. A frenzy, a madneſs of anger tran- 
« ſports thee! Offended Gods are appeaſed by ſuppli- 
N « cations, vows and ſacrifices; ſhall mortals be im- 
| « placable? Will Marcius ſet no bounds to his reſent- 
| « ment? — But, be it, that thy enmity to thy country 
; « 1s too violent to let thee liſten to her petition for peace; 
| « yet be not deaf, my ſon, be not inexorable to the 
t *© prayersand tears of thy mother. Thou dreadeſt the 
t « very appearance of ingratitude towards the HVolſci; 
« and ſhall thy mother have reaſon to accuſe thee of 


t being ungrateful? Call to mind the tender care I 
8 4 took of thy infancy and earlieſt youth; the alarms, 
t „the anxiety I ſuffered on thy account, when, en- 
t 4 tered into the ſtate of manhood, thy life was almoſt 
t « daily expoſed in foreign wars; the apprehenſions, the 
d « terrors | underwent when I ſaw thee ſo warmly en- 
ff “ gaged in our domeſtic Quarrels, and with heroic 
lg © courage oppoſing the unjuſt pretenſions of the furious 
, « Plebeians. My ſad forbodings of the event have been 
e « but too well verified. Conſider the wretched life I 
I: “ have endured, if it may be called life, the time that 
Fo has paſſed ſince I was deprived of thee. O Marcius, 
1 « refuſe me not the only requeſt I ever made thee, I 
n- « will never importune thee with any other. Ceaſe 
5; thy immoderate anger, be reconciled to thy country; 
ht & this is all I aſk; grant me but this and we ſhall both 
e? „e be happy. Freed from thoſe tempeſtuous paſſions 
a8 « which now agitate thy ſoul, and from all the tor- 
re © ments of ſelf-reproach, thy days will low ſmoothly on 
1l- in the ſweet ſerenity of conſcious virtue: and, as for 
er me if I carry back with me to Rome the hopes of an 
ed « approaching peace, an aſſurance of thy being recon- 
he & ciled to thy country, with what tranſports of joy ſhall 
ds, © [be received! In what honour, in what delightful 


er- 4 repoſe, ſhall I paſs the remainder of my life! What 
on, Vol. I 11 immortal 
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immortal glory ſhall I have acquired! find, if it be 


true, that there are different places for our fouls, af- 
ter death, I ſhall be in no danger of deſcending to 
thoſe ſubterraneous and gloomy caverns where the 
wicked are confined. Nay, the Elyſian fields, that 


delicious abode allotted for the virtuous, will not be 


the place of my habitation, but the pure and ſublime 
region of the air, which is ſaid to be inhabited by the 
children of the Gods. My foul ſhall there publiſh 
the praiſes of thy piety and affection to me, and ne- 
ver ceaſe importuning the Gods to grant thee a full 
recompenſe of all thy merit. 

« But I give myſelf up too much to theſe pleaſing 


views. What will become of me, if thou continueſt 


implacable? Doſt thou believe, that, covered with 
the ſhame of a contemptuous denial, I will live till 
thy arms have decided our doom ? That I will wait 


that diſmal day, when I ſhall ſee my ſon either led 


in triumph by his countrymen, or erecting trophies 
on the ruins of that City where he was born ? No, 
Marcius, be aſſured, that if I cannot move thee to 
compliance, I will here put an end to my life in thy 
preſence :- thou ſhalt not march to Rome without 
treading over the body of her who bore thee. And 
if this has not power to ſtop thy fury, yet conſider 


at leaſt, by thy bringing ſlavery on thy country, thy 
« wife and thy children muſt inevitably fall under the 


ſame calamity, or avoid it by a ſpeedy death.” 
; Coriolanus made no attempt to interrupt Yeruria while 


ſhe was ſpeaking ; and when ſhe had ceaſed, he ſtill con- 
tinued in a deep ſilence. Anger, hatred and deſire 
of revenge, balanced in his heart thoſe ſofter paſſions, 
which the fight and diſcourſe of his mother had awa- 
kened in his breaſt. She perceiving his irreſolution, 
and fearing the event, thus renewed her expoſtulation. 
„Why doſt thou not anſwer me, my ſon? Is there 
then ſuch a greatneſs of mind in giving all to re- 


ſentment? Art thou aſhamed to grant any thing to 


« a mother who thus e thee, thus humbles her- 
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« felf to thee? if it be fo, to what purpoſe ſhould LY. of R. 
« longer endure a wretched life?“ As ſhe uttered Tx; C 
theſe laſt words, interrupted by ſighs, ſhe threw herſelf 487 
proſtrate at his feet; his wife and children did the ſame; 22d Con. 
and all the other women, with united voices of doleful ſulſhip. 
accent, begg'd and implored his pity. 1 
The Volſcian officers, not able unmoved to behold this 77, p. 
ſcene, turned away their eyes: but Coriolanus, almoſt 231. 
beſide himſelf to fee Veturia at his feet, paſſionately cri- 
ed out; Ab! mother, what is it you do? And, tenderly 


preſſing her hand in raiſing her up, he added in a low 


voice, Rome is ſaved, but your ſon is bt. 

And now, taking his mother and his, wife aſide to a 
private conference, it was agreed between them, that 
he ſhould immediately retire with his army out of the 
Roman territory; that nothing ſhould be done by the 
Senate or People in favour of his return to Rome till a D. Hal. 


peace was concluded; that he ſhould employ all his cre- p. 524. 


dit to bring the Yol/ct to reaſonable terms of accommo- 
dation; and that in caſe their paſt ſucceſs made them 
obſtinate, he ſhould then lay down the command of 
their armies, which would probably be a means to bring 
them to a better temper. After this the women took their 
leave of him, and he turned his thoughts wholly to ob- 
tain an honourable peace for his country. | 

Fame carried to Rome the news of the ladies ſucceſs, 
before they could arrive there themſelves; ſo that Plut. p. 


crowds of People came out and met them with grate- 231. 


ful acclamations. A decree, allowing them to chuſe 
their own reward, was preſently paſſed with the unani- ,, 7, 
mous conſent of both orders. The ladies, when they p. 525. 
had conſulted together, agreed to aſk nothing but per- 
miſſion to erect, at their own expence, in the place 
where they had overcome the obſtinacy of Corrolanus, a 
temple to Womens Fortune. The Senate highly applaud- 
ed their dittntereſted nobleneſs of ſpirit, but would not 
ſuffer them to pay either for the temple or the ſtatue 
that was to be worſhipped in it. Theſe were erected at 
the public charge; and Yaleria, who had counſelled fo 
fortunate a deputation, was the firſt prieſteſs of this 


ſanctuary. "B46 Early 
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Early the next morning after Coriolanus's conference 
with his mother, he broke up his camp, and peaceab| 


marched his army homewards. Nobody had the bold- 


22d Con- neſs to contradict his orders, though many were ex- 


ſulſhip. 
D. Hal. 


p. 526. 


P. 527. 
Plut. p. 
232. 


ceedingly diſſatisfied with his conduct, while others ex- 
cuſed it, being more affected with his filial reſpect to 


his mother than with their own intereſts. As ſoon as 


he was arrived in the territory of the Volſci, he made a 


Preſent to the ſoldiers of all the ſpoil that had fallen 
to his ſhare during the whole campaign, and then diſ- 


miſſed them. This liberality increaſed their affeQion 
to him, ſo that they made his apology where-ever they 
went. . | 24 tgp 

But Tullus, who had long been jealous of the eſteem 
and credit which his rival had gained with the ſoldiery, 


no ſooner ſaw him returned to-Antium, than he laid hold 


of the fair occaſion which that return afforded to work 


his deſtruction; accuſing him, in a full aſſembly of the 


Citizens, of having baſely-betrayed the Volſci; and com- 


manding him to deliver up his commiſhon, and give ac- 


count of his conduct in the war. 


Coriolanus did not refuſe a trial, but inſiſted upon be- 


ing tried by the General Council of the Nation, and not 


by the Antiates alone, among whom his enemy had too 
many dependants devoted to his will. This conteſt was 


a while obſtinately carried on, till at length the Volſci- 


an, impatient to compals his deſign, and having ſubor- 


ned ſome Aſſaſſins, ſent a ſummons to the Roman to ap- 


pear in judgment on a certain day to clear himſelf of 
treaſon. On the day appointed, Tullus mounted his tri- 
bunal, and having firſt charged his adverſary with va- 


- rious crimes againſt the State, exhorted the people to 


D. Hal. 
p. $28. 


employ violence, if the accuſed did not inſtantly abdi- 
cate his office. Coriolanus would have anſwered to the 


charge, and many of the aſſembly were diſpoſed to hear 
him candidly; but when he began to ſpeak, his voice 
was immediatley drown'd by clamours from Tullus's fac- 
tion; and the moſt audacious of them crying out, Down 


with him, kill him, kill him, the furious rabble in a few 


moments ſtoned him to death. | 
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Such was the end of this great man, according to V. of k. 
Dionyſius and Plutarch, who likewiſe agree in telling; 1.5 8 
us, that the nation of the Volſci in general were not 465. i 
pleaſed with the murder of the hero, but much re- 224 Con- 
gretted the loſs of him, and, after a pompous funeral, ſulſhip. 
erected a ſtately tomb to his memory. Dionyſius adds, . p. 
that the Romans themſelves, both men and women, 57 - 


on the firſt news of his death, went into mourning 
for him; but Plutarch will have it, that the men did 
nothing that expreſſed either honour for his me- 
mory, or reſentment againſt him; yet ſuffered the 
women, at their own requeſt, to wear mourning ten 
months, the longeſt mourning allowed by the laws of 


Numa. | | e 
Livy ſays nothing of the mourning of men or women B. 2 c. 40. 


at Rome, for their countryman. He ſeems to give no 
credit to the ſtory of the murder, but rather to believe 
the report of Fabius (whom he ſtiles By far the moſt an- 
tient of the Latine Hiſtorians) that Corolianus lived long, 


and in his laſt years was frequently heard to ſay, that exile, 


always grievous, was much more ſo in old age. 


* Fap1vs's report is not incredible. Coriolanus had rejected all the 
offers of advantage to himſelf made him by the ſenate, had been deaf 
to all the ſolicitations of his beſt friends, and. had only yielded to 
his mother ; and filial piety, in thoſe days, was a high point of vir- 
tue. And accordingly both Dionyſius and Plutarch tell us, that thoſe 
of the army who diſliked his retreat from before Rome, did not look 


530. 


upon him as treacherous, but thought his action pardonable; he be- 


ing preſſed to it by ſuch affecting motives. Add to this, that the 
hearts of the Soldiers were gained to him by his liberality ; and the 
whole nation indebted to him for extraordinary ſervices, It may 
therefore eafily be ſuppoſed, that they did not refuſe him a quiet 
retreat in their country; and if we conſider his haughty and unfor- 
giving temper, and his inextinguiſhable hatred to the Roman tribunes 
and the popular party, theſe will ſufficiently account for his not ſeek- 
ing, or even defiring to return to Rome. | 
According to CI cRRO (in Lel.) CortoLanvs killed himſelf. 


IT may be proper, in the cloſe of the hiſtory of this famous 


Roman, to mention, that though Dronys1us (whom PLy- - 


ARCH copies) has been followed, in the text, in what he 
ſays of CoR1o0LAanus's Conſent to be {ried by the People, and of 
| | Lt 3 | | his 
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his Defence at his Trial, againſt the accuſations of the Tribunes; 
yet from the character of this Patrician, ſo haughty, obſtinate, 
and untractable, Livy's account ſeems more credible. Not a 
word in the Latine Hiſtorian of any ſuch Con/ent, or Defence, ' or 
even Trial, He affirms, that CokioLANus did not appear on 
the day appionted for his Trial, and was condemned in his ab- 
ſence. | 8 | e 

Dr. Middleton, in his Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, (p. 21.) 
preſers the authority of Dio Nys ius to that of LIVV. Where 
6 theſe (ſays he) happened to differ, it cannot be difficult to decide, 
«© which of them ought to have the preference; nay, it is already 
«© decided by the Fudgment of all the beſt Critics; who, upon the 
6 compariſon, have univerſally preferred the diligence and accu- 
* racy of Dionys1vs, to the haſte and negligence of Livy.” 

To call in queſtion he Judgment of all the beſt Critics, muſt 
be an extreme preſumption. I ſhall therefore only ſay, that if 
ſo mighty an authority had not decided in favour of Dioxnys1vs, 
I ſhould, in many inſtances, prefer (with regard to the hiſtory of 
the earlieſt times of Rome) the brevity of Livy io the ample and 
circumſlantial accounts, and ſeeming accuracy of Dionvs1vs; 
becauſe I ſhould ſuſpect, that the abundance of the Greek Hiſto- 
Tian was in no meaſure owing to his Diligence, but to his Bold- 
neſs in ſupplying from himſelf what he could not find elſewhere 
to make out his ſtory. Several paſſages, I think, might be pro- 
duced from his Roman Antiquities to juſtify this ſuſpicion. We 
ſhall ſee by and by, whether his account of CortoLanus's 
affair will not alone be ſufficient. At preſent I ſhall proceed to 
obſerve that LIVV not only differs from Drioxnys1vs, with re- 
lation to the fats above mentioned, but ſeems to have known 
nothing of that A//embly of the People by Tribes (the firſt aſſembly 
of the kind) which the Greek Hiſtorian reports to have paſſed 
ſentence of baniſhment againſt CortorLanus. PLuTarcH 
makes the ſame report, and doubtleſs on his countryman's au- 
thority, and, I believe, that, on the ſame authority, and on that 
alone, all the learned moderns, 'who have treated of the Roman 


Comitia, have, without ſcruple, admitted the fact. Neverthe- 


leſs, there are ſome conſiderations which make it difficult to be- 
lieve, that the Roman People voted by Tribes, when CoRIoLa- 
Nus was condemned to baniſhment. e | 


I. Firſt, The SiLENCE of Livy, who ſays not one word of 
Comitia Tributa, on occaſion of CorloLanus's affair, nor till 
he comes to VoLERo's Bill (which was twenty years after) for 
chuſing the TRIBUNEs in thoſe Aſſemblies. He ſpeaks parti- 
cularly, and fully enough of the trials of Menenius and E 
| . before 
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before the People, the one fifteen, the other ſixteen years po- 
ſterior to the baniſhment of Cortotanus; but on neither of 
theſe occaſions does he ſay the leaſt word of Tribes: yet one 
would think, he could hardly have forebore- mentioning, if it 
were true, what Dionys1vs relates; namely, That theſe Con- 
ſulars were tried in Comitia Tributa, and that every one of the 
Tribes gave ſentence againſt Menenius, the ſon of their greateſt 
benefactor; and not one Tribe voted againſt Servilius. | 

Tt is almoſt incredible that Livy, in writing of the times, 
when ſo important a change is pretended to have beee made in 
the conſtitution of the Republic, ſhould paſs it over, without 
the leaſt notice, if Hiſtory did really afford any proof of that 
change being then made. | bs 2 

Whether ComrTia TRrIBUTA, Aſſemblies of the people, upon 
which the SENATE was to have no controul, ſhould be introdu- 
ced for the Trial of SEN AT ORS, in Capital Cauſes, was ſurely 
a queſtion of much greater moment to the SENATE, than whe- 
ther the Pleberans ſhould be ſuffered to chuſe, in ſuch aſſemblies, 
their own proper advocates, and legal protectors, the TRI- 
BUNES: yet we find Livy very ample upon the diſpute and 


| ſtruggle occaſioned by VoLERo's Bill, and wholly ſilent as to any 


conteſt about Comitia Tributa, in the affair of CortoLanvus. 
1s it in any degree probable, that the Senators would have 


ſtruggled with the Tribunes and the People, almoſt to a civil 


war, (as both Livy and Dionyſus report) to hinder the TRIZ 
BUNES from being elected in Comitia by Tribes, if they had 
already conſented to let Senators and Conſulars be tried for their 


lives in ſuch aſſemblies ? 


II. Not only the Sit.ExNcE of Livy concerning Comitia Fri- 
buta before VoLERO's time, but likewiſe what he Says, in 
ſpeaking of VolxRo's Bill, ſeems to furniſh good reaſons 
to queſtion the truth of Dionyſius's date of the introduction of 
thoſe Comitia. In Book II. chap. Ix. Livy has theſe words. 
, Thus with various fortune in war, and furious diſcord both at 
© home and abroad, paſſed this year a, made memorable chiefly by 
© the ComiTla TRIBE UTA. The affair was more conſidera- 
ce ple for the victory itſelf, than for the benefit got by it. For 
& neither the Plebeians acquired, nor the Senators loft ſo much 
ſtrength, as the Couir iA themſelves loſt Dignity, by the 
& excluſion of the Senators from the Council.” {Varia fortuna 
belli, atroci diſcordia domi foriſque ANNUM exaQum INSIGNEM 


3 Year 282. Faſt. Cap. | 
114 | MAXIME 
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MAXIME CoMITIA 'TRIBUTA EFFICIUNT. Res major victo- 
ria ſuſcepti certaminis quam uſu. Plus enim dignitatis Comitiis 
ipſis detractum eſt, Patribus ex concilio ſubmovendis, quam 

| virium aut plebi additum aut adempium Patribus.] | 

* Seen. 2. M. Crevier * thinks it difficult to reconcile this paſſage of 

on Liv. L. the Hiſtorian with another, where he makes the firſt mention of 

u. c. 50 VorLero's Bill, for chuſing the TRIBUNES in Comitia Tributa. 

„No trivial thing, under a plauſible pretext, and a harmleſs 
« appearance at firſt, was propoſed; but which would deprive 
& the Patricians of all power of creating, by the votes of 
& their Clients, ſuch TRiBUNEs as they liked.” [Haud parva 
res, ſub titulo prima ſpecie minime atroci,ferebatur; ſed qua. 
Patriciis omnem poteſtatem per Clientium ſuffragia creandi quos 
vellent 'Tribunos auferret.] | 

If it were a duty incumbent on every reader of an antient 
author to make him always conſiſtent with himſelf, I ſhould, on 
this occaſion, ſay, That when Livy calls VoLERO's Bill no 
trivial Matter; and a few lines after, a thing weighty in itſelf, 
| Res ſuo molimine gravis] it is not with reference to its depriv- 
ing the Patrician of their influence in the elections of Trx1BUNEs: 
for it appears plainly, that, tho*- they were buſy enough in thoſe 
elections, they had no great influence on the voters; and were 
far from being able to create ſuch Tribunes as they approved: 
otherwiſe, they certainly would not have ſuffered VoLER® to be 
two years ſucceſſively in the Tribuneſhip. But they neither 

could hinder his election, nor get into the college any one man 
who would oppoſe his meaſures. | By the power therefore of the 
Patricians, by the votes of their Clients, ts create Tribunes, Livy 
can only mean to intimate, that this was pretended by VolkRO, 
and offered as the reaſon for preferring his Bill; the. avowed 
aim of which (whatever might be the ſecret one) was to put an 
end to undue influence in the election of Tribunes. And Livy 
ſeems to allow this pretence to be fpecious, and no way unrea- 
ſonable. For what elſe can be the meaning of theſe words, ſub 
titulo primd ſpecie minimẽ alroci? by 

And when the Hiſtorian, after ſaying, annum inſignem maxime 
Comitia Tributa efficiunt, adds, Res major vittoria quam uſu, plus 
enim dignitatis &c. I apptehend his meaning to be, that the 
difference was reallv very inconſiderable as to the influence of the 


Loc, cit, Patriciant, in the People's choice of Tribunes, M. Crevier feems 
| to doubt, whether there was any difference. 
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increaſe the difficulty, has taken into conſideration not only what 
Livy intimates, but what Dionyſius tells us of the difference be- 
tween Comitia Curiata and Comitia Fributa. The Senators 
were excluded the Comitia Tributa, according to Livy; and, 
according to Dionyſius (when he ſpeaks of VoLERO's Bill) no 
previous Senatus Conſultum,nor Sacrifices, nor Auſpicia (of which 
the Patricians had the ſole management) were neceſſary to the 
holding theſe Comitia, and to the making valid what was deter- 
mined there; all which were neceſſary in the other. 

Haud parva res.] Hzc non facile conciliari poſſe videntur cum 
iis quæ infra.de hac eadem re habet Livius in fine, c. 60. ubi 
plus dignitatis Comitiis per hanc actionem detractum ait, quam 
wirium aut Plebi additum, aut ademptum Patribus. Nec vero 
mediocriter imminuta videtur hac lege Patrum Potentia. Pri- 
mo enim Patres ex Comitiis Tributis ſubmovebantur, quod 
docet noſter in illo c. 60. loco quem jam attulimus. Inde eſt, 
quod Comitia hæc habebantur Plebis propria, et leges in iis 
latæ Plebiſcita nuncupabantur. 2“. Dionyſius hac ipſa de lege 
agens l. ix. docet iiſdem Comitiis neceſſarium non fuiſſe ut Se- 
natus auctor fieret. 30. Nihil iniis opus fuiſſe ſacris aut auſpiciis 
quorum arbitri Patres erant. Crev. Liv. p. 146. | 

Now ſuppoſing that theſe were, from the beginning, the 
. diſtinguiſhing privileges of the Comitia Tributa, and that Livy 


had theſe in his mind, it will not be difficult to ſee, why he calls 


Volero's Bill haud parva res, and res ſuo' molimine gravis. | For 
the very introduction (under any pretence whatſoever) by full 
and undiſputed authority, of Comitia Tributa, (a new ſort of 


general Aſſemblies of the People, from which the SENATORS 


were to be, in all ſenſes, excluded) was doubtleſs a matter of 


great moment; though the meer transferring the elections of 
the Tribunes from the Curie to the Tribes, was not ſo. This 
latter might be res major victoria quam uſu. 

Dionyſius tells us, that VoLERo, in his ſecond Tribuneſhip, 
before the bill was paſſed, added to it theſe clauſes, That the 
AEdiles ſhould be elected in Comitia by Tribes, and that theſe 
ASSEMBLIES ſhould have power of concluding all matters, the 
cognizance and determination of which belonged to the PEOPLE, 
[Heya T4 dM, foe i T6 h vpei N ech Te R E Ze us er- 
eßcel. Et aliquid aliud apud POPFULUM agi decernique oporteret.] 
An addition, ſays the Hiſtorian, which imported nothing leſs 
than an abrogation of the power of the Senate, and a transfer 
of it to the people. 


The very learend author of a late work, entitled, ELzMENTS 
oF THE CIVIL Law, p. 203. ſpeaks, as if he thought, that the 
clauſe Quicguid aliud, Ic. had paſſed with the reſt of the any pang 

; f 8 a Law. 
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D. Hal. L. a Lau. But Dionyſius does not expreſsly ſay this: he ſeems 
ix. p. 605. rather, in the cloſe of his ſtory; to confine the matter of the 


Law to the Election of Tribunes and Adiles in Comitia Tributa. 
And, had he expreſsly ſaid, that the Bill was paſſed with that 
clauſe, yet the thing would be abſolutely incredible; becauſe, 


in that caſe, the eledtion of Conſuls, and of all the Curule Ma- 


giſtrates; and the determination of all matters cognizabie by 
the Comitia Centuriata would have been transferred to the Comi- 
tia Tributa; which nobody has ever imagined. | 

But, to return to Livy's words, ANNUM INSIGNEM MAXIME 
ComiTIa TRIBUTA EFFICIUNT, I ſhall leave it to the reader's 
conſideration, whether, as the Hiſtorian never mentions Comi- 
tia Tributa, till he comes to the year when VaLERO preferred 
his Bill, thoſe words do not import, that the uſe of Comitia 
Tributa was firſt introduced into the Republic in that year. If 
the leading men of the Piebeians had formed the project of 
bringing Comitia by Tribes into uſe, for various ſorts of buſineſs, 
they could not have thought of a more eaſy and natural way of 


. Introducing ſuch Comitia, than by demanding them at firſt, only 


for the election of Tribunes; nothing having a greater appear- 
ance of reaſon, than that the Plebeians ſhould be quite free in 
the choice of their own proper advocates and protectors. And 
this I take to have been the real fact. 5 

CouiriA TrIBUTA' were introduced, under that pretence, 
by the Tribune VokERO, to revenge himſelf amply on the 
Patricians for the affront he had received from them; and not 
twenty years before, by the Tribune Sicinnius, for che trial of 
CokloLANus, as Dionyſius reports. 


III. Tun many improbabilities and inconſiſtencies, and the 
long elaborate fpeeches in DloNxvsius's account of the firſt in- 
troduction of Comitia by Tribes, furniſh ground to ſuſpect, that 
his principal aim in that account was to get an opportunity of 
diſplaying his own talent of oratory; and not to inſtruct his 


readers by a true relation of facts. Whoever peruſes attentively 


what he has written of the diſpute between the SEXATE and the 


_ TriBUNESs, concerning CoRIOLANUS, will, I think, obſerve, 


that there were three points in queſtion. + 
1. WHETHER an Aſſembly of the People could legally take 
cognizance of a criminal accuſation, brought againſt a Senator, 
or any Patrician? Þ> | | | 


* 


D. Hal. L. CoRIOLANUS at firſt declares, that he is accountable to the 
vii. p.443. CONSULS only, and that he will, in no inſtance, in nothing, 


[Tepi schee pανονν o] ſubmit himſelf to the judgment of the 
People. Yet, when he finds that the majority of the Senate 
are 


, 
9 
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the moſt ſenſeleſs arguments that can be imagined. 


their claim on the VALERIAN Law for appeals to the People, 


by appeal before the People. 


bl 


*& 


are of a different oPinion, he conſents to be tried by the People; D. Hal. L. 1 
provided he be accuſed of nothing but the greateſt of all crimes, vii. p. 463. 
aiming at the TYRANNY. Nay, in the end, he (conſents (ac- H 


cording to Dionyſius) to be tried on this article in an Aſſembly of P. 467. | " 


the People, where the Tribunes, whom he had juſt. before re- {al 
viled and inſulted, are to be Lords Preſident; [and where the „ 
Conſuls and Senators (according to ſome learned writers) could 
not be preſent, ] . | 

Arrius CLaupius pretends, that the SENATE is the only p. 4653, 
court where a Patrician can legally be brought into judgment: & eg. 
and to ſupport this opinion, he is furniſhed by the hiſtorian with 


TE ConsuLs, and Valerius, and the majority of the Se- p. 460, 
nate, have more reaſon and temper. They do not deny, that & ſeg. 
a Patrician may be brought into judgment before the People: 
they only inſiſt on the neceſſity of a previous Decree of the e- 
nate, authorizing the Aſſembly of the People to try and judge the 
accuſed. F N nat | 
2. Tris therefore was the ſecond Point, Whether, granting 
the people to have the prerogative of judging Patricians, they could 
legally exerciſe it in any particular cauſe without a previous Sk- 
NATUS: CONSULTUM, authorizing them to hear and judge that 
Cauſe. The Conſuls ſay, no: the Tribunes ſay, yes; founding 


in caſe of oppreſſion. by the Nobles; which law would be rendered 
vain if the oppreſſors had the power of hindering, by the re- 
fuſal of a Senatus Conſultum, the complaint from being brought 
_ Nevertheleſs, the Tribunes do at length, with regard to the 
particular cauſe of CorRIoLANnus, conſent to aſi a Senatus Con- 
ſultum, authorifing the People to try him. This being ob- 
tained, 85 | Oh a 980 
3. Tux third point in queſtion was, concerning the Form of 
the Aſſembly, in Which the accuſed ſhould be tried. But it is to 
be remarked, that (according to our hiſtorian) this queſtion does 
not come into diſpute, till the very hour when the People are 
aſſembled to hear the cauſe. e 
The Con ſuls and Patricians, perceiving the purpoſe of the 
Tribunes to have the people vote by Tribes, remonſtrate againſt 
it, and make a mighty clamour. They urge the. eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of the People's voting by Centuries, on all affairs, re- 
ferred to them by the Senate. Nevertheleſs, after ſome time 
ſpent in altercation, they yield the point to the Tribunes; a 
point of greater moment than any they had before diſputed. 


: 


Tax. 
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18 THE unlikelihood of theſe facts, (not to ſay the falſity of the 
relation) would have appeared in a ſtronger light, if our diligent 
and accurate Hiſtorian had, on occaſion of this his pretended 
Introduction of Comitia Tributa, declared the diſtinguiſhing 
privileges and properties of theſe Aſſemblies. But, inſtead of in- 
ſtructing us fully in thoſe Points, he gives us a diſcription of the 
Comitia by Centuries, which he had already given in his IVth 
Book ; and of the Comitia Tributa ſays nothing but, | 

1. Tur in theſe Aſſemblies the vote of a poor man was 
equal in value to the vote of a rich man. And, 

2. THAT all [the Citizens] had votes. (For this is intimated 
in the Reaſon he gives for thinking that in this diſpute the Tri- 
bunes were more in the right than their opponents, v/z. That 
the cognizance of crimes againſt the public equally belonged to 
all. | | 

| Now the fir ſt of theſe does in no wiſe diſtinguiſh the Comitia 
| Tributa from the Comitia Curiata. NT ei „ 

And the ſecond ſeems not to be true. - | 

Taylor's Indeed the learned Writer, juſt now mentioned, ſpeaking of 
Elm. of a TRIBUNE'S right to ſummon the People to the CoirIA Tr1- 
Civ. Law, BUTA, adds, in Parentheſis, {where the Patricians alſo might 
p. 198. be preſent and vote, if they pleaſed; but could not be compelled, 
nor were they SUMMONED.) And it is expreſsly aſſerted by 
Lelius (apud A. Gell. xv. 27.) That the Patricians were not 
ſummoned to the Councils called by the Tribunes. [Is qui non 
univerſum populum fed partem aliquam adeſſe jubet, non Co- 
mitia ſed Concilium edicere debet. Tribuni autem neque Ab- 
VOCANT Patricios, neque ad eos referre ulla de re poſſunt; ita 
ne Leges quidem proprie, ſed Plebi/cita appellantur, quæ Tri- 
bunis Plebis ferentibus accepta ſunt.] But this ſame Lælius 
(whoever he was) does not ſay, that tbe Patricians might be 
preſent and vote if they pleaſed. And it would ſeem from Livy's 
words, above cited, [Patribus ex concilio ſubmovendis] that 
the Senators at leaſt, if not a// the Patricians, were abſolutely 
excluded from the Comitia Tributa, when held for the election 
of Tribunet. Manutius, as to this point, ſpeaks confidently, 
in his comment on the following words from Livy, L. I. c. 1). 
Patres decreverunt ut cum populus legem juſſiſſet, id ſic ratum 
eſſet, fi patres auctores fierent: hodieque in legibus magiſtrati- 
buſque rogandis uſurpatur idem jus, vi adempta. Priuſquam 
populus ſuffragium ineat, in incertum Comitiorum eventum Pa- 


» 


tres auctores fiunt. | | | 
On this Paſſage Manutius (cap. ix.) writes thus. Non 1is 
Comitiis quæ Plebeius magiſtratus habebat, quæ Tributa dice- 
bantur, ſed iis quæ Patricius, hoc eſt Centuriatis et Curiatis, 
patres 
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Book II. The ROMAN HISTORY. 428 
patres auctores fiebant. Qui enim credibile eſt, auctoritate pa- 
trum Comitia Tributa confirmari opportuiſſe, cum Par RRs (ut 
Lib. II. Livius docet) izs Comitiis quibus Plebeit magiſtratus 
crearentur Vol ERO NIS, (Tribuni Plebis) LEGE gUMMOTI 
SINT? Vero igitur ſimilius eſt, non de omnibus Comitiis, ſed 
tantum de centuriatis & curiatis, QUIBUS ADESSE PATRICIIx 
LICEBAT, Livium intellexiſſe. , 
We ſee here that Manutius not only is clear, as to the exclu- 
ſion of the Senators from the Aſſemblies where the Tribunes 
were choſen ; but, by the words quibus adeſſe Patriciis licebat, 
intimates, that there were Comitia quibus adeſſe Patriciis non li- 
cebat, and that all the Patricians were excluded from the Aſ- 
ſemblies held by the Plebeian Magiſtrates, i. e. by the Tribunes 
and Adiles. | | a 6 
And this is agreeable to the Definitions given of Plebiſcitum L. i. T. 2. 
and Plebs in the Inſtitutes. a : „%% 4 
PLEBISCITUM eſt, quod Plebs, Plebeio magiſtratu inter- 
rogante (veluti Tribuno) conſtituebat. PLR RS autem à PoeuLo 
eo differt quo ſpecies A genere: nam appellatione PoeULL uni- 
verſi cives ſignificantur, connumeratis etiam Patriciis et Senato- 
ribus, PLEBIS autem appellatione fine Patriciis & Senatoribus 
cæteri cives ſignificantur. | N | 
Bur, to return to Dionyſus. Though he gives us little 
inſtruction concerning the Comitia Tributa when he firſt 
ſpeaks of them; yet when we come to VoLtro's Law for 
chuſing the Tribunes in thoſe Aſſemblies, he mentions two or 
three particulars in which Comitia Tributa differed from Comitia 
Curiata. A previous Senatus Conſultum was requiſite, before 
the latter could enter upon buſineſs; and, when they had done, 
their determinations could not be ratified, till, after due enquiry, 
it was found that neither the Gods, nor the Birds had any thing 
to object. But in the Comitia Tributa, no Decree of the Senate, 
no ſacrifices, no approving Birds, were neceſſary; and all bu- 
ſineſs was diſpatched in one day | 
Legem promulgavit [Volero] de Electione Tribunorum, eam 
quidem ex Curiatis, quæ eo nomine a Romanis appellantur, in 
Comitia Tributa mutans. Quodnam autem fit horum Comitiorum 
diſcrimen, ego declarabo. Curiata Comitia oportebat, præce- 
dente S. Cto, et ſuffragiis a Plebe curiatim latis, atque poſt hoc 
utrumque ſignis divinis avibuſque non adverſantibus, tune demum 
rata eſſe: Tributa vero Comitia ſine S. Cto, atque fine ſacrificiis, 
nulliſque avibus addicentibus, uno die a Tribulibus peragi. 
D. H. Lib. ix. p. 598. D. Tayl. Tranſ. 
It is to be remarked, that Dionyſius, on the preſent occaſion, 
omits mentioning, not only what Livy intimates—the Excluſion 
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The Roman His ToRy, . Book II. 
of the SxNATORs from the Commria TrRIBUTA, — but ſe- 
veral properties of thoſe Comitia, which the Learned have enu- 


merated, and which (if they really belonged to thoſe Aſſembles, 


from the time of their firſt inſtitution) ſo diligent and accurate 
an Hiſtorian ought not to have paſſed over in ſiſence. 
Perhaps, it will be agreeable to the reader, if I here inſert 


ſome Extracts from the valuable Work abovementioned, con- 


cerning the Roman Comitia, and the difference betwetn LEX 


and PLEBISCITUM. For though the matters are, molt of 


them, treated in the foregoing ſheets, and particularly in a lung 
Extract, from Mr. KEN NRET's Roman Antiquities, which is 
given in B. 1. chap. vii. yet the reader will, by a repetition, 
here, of ſuch particulars as I ſhall have occaſion for, in what 


have further to ſay on the preſent Queſtion, be ſpared the 


trouble of turning back to find them: and there are, in what 
I ſhall tranſcribe from the valuable Work, ſome excellent hints 
and oſervations not mentioned any where before in this 


Hiſtory. ? 
© A FAIR account of the ſeveral ſorts of Roman Law will 
give us a competent view of the Roman conſtitution. 
„ LEx is, quod Populus W ſenatorio mag iſtratu inter- 
rogante, conſtitu ite 
% PLEBISCITUM, quod Puzns, plebeio magiſtratu. | 
The three eſſential differences between Lex and Plebiſci- 
©© tum are, 

4 1. The enaQting Parties; Porvrus on the one bend, and 
« PTEBS on the other. wh 

2 2. The Legiſlator, or perſon propoſing ; a a member of the 
« Senate in that inſtance, and a Tribune in this. And, 

* 3. (What is not expreſſed above) the difference of the Co- 


* mitia, or Aſſembly in either caſe. [Of each of theſe in their 
4% order.] £ 
L 


cc 


cc 


runs. 

wa The people of. Rome, taken .colleQively, was called Po- 
% plus. From which PLEBs differed, as ſpecies a genere, 
% fays Fuſlinian, rather as pars a toto. 

«« Every Roman was by birth either a Patrician or a Plebeian. 
«© The former are generally ſuppoſed to deſcend from the better 
& claſs of citizens at the firſt eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution ; 
© the ſons and lineage of thoſe whom Romulus called to his 
Council, and whom he named Patres, either ab tate, or 
«ab add fret. The deſcendants of the reſt, the Plebeit, were 
60 for 
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for ſome time excluded from all honours. — They came 

by degrees to ſhare in moſt parts of the adminiſtration, 

but ſtill continued a different claſs of people, with different 
rights and diſtinCtion of character. So that the beſt way of 
conceiving this diviſion would be, to conſider the Patricians 
and Pleberans as two faQions in the ſtate, blended indeed ve- 
ry frequently in regard to honours, rank and condition, but 
ſill ſeparated by deſcent and family intereſts. For inſtance : 

the diſtribution of the Romans into Senatores, Equites & Ple- 
bem, -was not a diſtribution of ſpecies, or ſort, but of rank, 
order or degree. It is a verſe of Auſonius, I think, 

% Martia Roma triplex, Equitatu, Plebe, Senatu. 
where Plebeians are not ſuch as lately were oppoſed to Patri- 
cians (for the Equites were Patricians or Plebeians indifferently, 
and ſo were the Senators) but thoſe, whoſe Cenſus or eſtate 
was below the Cenſus required for Equites. | 

* Si quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſint, Hor. 1. 
«© Plhebs eris = |  * Epiſt. 1. 

© So again, when the Romans were divided into Nobiles and 58. 
Novi, this is alſo a diſtinction of rank, not nativity, and af- 

fects not the diſtinction of Patricians-and Plebeians. Nobiles 

were ſuch whoſe anceſtors had borne particular offices, whe- 

ther they were Patricians or Plebeians. So that many Plebe- 

ians were, Nobiles, and many Patricians not fo. —— : 
ly it be aſked, whether this diſtinction of Populus and p- 180. 
Plebs be uniformly maintained, I anſwer, that neither in this 

nor in any other inſtance were the Romans ſuch ſlaves to lan- 

guage as not to depart from ſome ſettled rules upon many oc- 

caſions. Thus Populus (properly the whole people of Rome 
univerſally) is yet, in the following inſtance, oppoſed to 

Plebs, or a part of itſelf. ns 8 | : 
* LEPIDUS IMP. ITER. PONT. MAX. SENAT. POP. Cic. x. 
PL. AN D. Fam. 35. 
And, on the contrary, Populus ſometimes ſtands for Plebs, 

as diſtinguiſhed from the other diviſion of the Roman people : 
& Primores Populi arripuit, Populumque tributim. | 


II. 
* 'The ſecond difference, was the officer who made the pro- 
poſal. It was a Magiſtrate who propoſed the Lex: the Ple- 
biſcitum, a Tribune only. And as magiſtracies and offices 
among the Romans were pretty numerous, be it remembered, 
that it was one of the Magiſtratus Majores, or the Magiſtrates 
of a higher order only, ſuch namely, penes quos erant majora 
Reip. auſpicia. 
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Stat. 1.69. 
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% Theſe were either ORDINARY, as Conſul, Pretor, Cenſor, 
% or EXTRAORDINARY, as Interrex, Didlator, Decemviri Le- 
« gibus Scribendis, Trib. Mil. Cof. Pot. Triumviri R. P. 

« . e | | | 


III. 
0 The third difference between Lex 1 Plebiſcitum, though 
* not commonly expreſſed in the definitions of them, is the dif- 
“ ference of that court or Os at which each of theſe 
& were enacted. 
The Aſſemblies or Comitia of the Romans, were Curiata, 
6s Centuriata, Tributa. In the two former were the Leges en- 


« acted, in the latter the Plebiſcita. 


« Comma CuRIATA. 
© It is fuffciene to underſtand in general, that Romulus di- 
c vided his people into Three Tribes; and each Tribe into. 
& Ten Curiæ. During the reign of the five firſt Kings, the 
«© Comitia Curiata were the only Aſſemblies of the R. P. Here 
they choſe Magiſtrates, enaQted Laws, determined upon 
6 Peace and War, &c. 


e Comrria CxNTURIAT A. 

& Under the former diſtribution, the vote of the meaneſt 
ce man was as effective as that of the beſt. Servius the ſixth 
* king, deſirous to throw the balance into the ſcale of the more 
4% valuable part of the people, cajoled the lower ſort by telling 
© them, that, to eaſe their burden of being taxed to the exi- 

ie gencies of the public in the ſame proportion with the rich, 
ce he had deſired them to bring in a true ſtate of their condition, 
* family, age, Ic. upon oath. Having got this knowledge of 


« his ſubjects, he diſtributes them afreſh according to their ſub- 


& ſtance and condition. He divides them therefore into fix 
& claſſes, which conſiſted of 193 Centuries. 

* Claſs I. Conſiſted only of Senators, Patricians, and men 
& diſtinguiſhed by their worth and riches. In this claſs were 
© 18 Centuries of horſe, and 80 Centuries of foot; in all 98, 
cc e. 

* in both Aſſemblies, whether Curiata or Centuriata, the 
5e queſtion: was not carried by a majority of ſingle voices, but 
„ by a majority of Curie or Centuries. | Whatever was voted 
«© by a majority of the Curiæ, was referred to the SENATE. | 


* O, vr TAIT! he GedTEAG, TET? £71 71% BGN dvep4etTo. 


ho: D. Hal. 11. 14. 


* This 


Book II. The Roman HIST OR. 
(This Senate was compoſed of a few, and thoſe of the better 


“ ſort.— The Comitia was the popular Aſſembly of all the _ | | 4 
* man citizens univerſally.) — | e | 
I deſcend from generals and come to conſider minutely the . g 


matter of Tribes, of Curie and of Centuries. i 
4 The three Tribes, into which I obſerved Romulus had di- "| 


« vided the original people of Rome, were either Rhamnenſes, 


* ſuch as came with him from Alba: Tatienſes ſuch as came in, q 


—— 
= 


under Tatius the king of the Sabines: or laſtly, Luceres, poſ- 
“ ſibly that multitude that flocked in from all quarters, upon | 
„ Romuluss invitation. i 
But this diviſion of the Ronin into Tribus Tewinds, as D. 

« Hal, calls them (for it regarded the original, the ſtock, the St 

« deſcent of the conſtituents) did not prevail long: there enſued | 

* under Servius, another, which was a Local Diſtribution, and | 
„ which the fame Author accordingly calls Torexay. '' He'i- 

* vided, for inſtance, the city imo four Wards, or Regions, 

„ Which he called Tribes alſo: Suburana, Eſquilina, Collina 

« Palatina; and denominated his people thus digeſted,” not 

e from the race they ſprang from antiently, but the place they 

“inhabited now. And this was alſo a more equal diviſion. 

For the Luceres, beſides being the more numerous, were 

* daily increaſing by a conflux or eee Mepr which 

N the other were not. 

The diviſion of the Wen at they and uri reſo: Vid. ſupr. 

* © bles much the Athenian diſtribution into ®TAAT' or Tribes, p. 25, 29, 
* which were again made up of ſeveral diſtin Fraternities, 9. 

“ called by them &PATPIA I. 

I would have it noted, that the ſubdiviſion of the Athenian y, 186. 

hs „ "Tribes was twofold; the one a civil and political one, namely 
J: whereas the other of oT partakes more of a re- 
_ ligious nature, as there was a temple, a place of worſhip 
„ (pgeTgor,) and alſo rites and ſacrifices appropriated to each 
„ fraternity. By what we can guels at this Gſtance, the for- 
© mer, (41,40) might reſemble the wards - of a city in a lo- 
cal conſideration: the latter a ſeparation into pariſhes, or per- 
cc haps, companies or fraternities, diſtinct in place and habi- 
* tation, but united in one common intereſt. 

'4 The Roman diſpoſition was much of the ſame nature, but 
© more ſimple; where the diſtribution into Curiz ſeems to an- 
* {wer both the purpoſes laſt mentioned. 

6 — When we are aſked, what became of the . Comitia 
© Curiata after the inſtitution of the Centuriata, namely, when 
e the votes of the people came to be colle&ed not by fraterni- 

* ties or companies, but OF a new diſtribution of the ſame peo- 
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et muſt not be forgot moreover, that in proceſs. of time 


ndes and ſome Century, but not neceſſarily to 


be Ro AM HISTORx. PS; 


ett ple according to their, rank, conſequence, and ſubſtance, — 
<<.1 anſwer in, general, they were {till retained, as we ſay dicis 
&© cauſa, or for form's ſake, poſſibly, quod in its major eſſet ſacro- 
& rum aufloritas. So CICERO... Prima illa comitia tenetis, cen- 
% turiata et tributa: curiata tantum auſpiciorum causd reman- 
© ſerunt. | 1 74% oe 1. oa . 
e The concluſions of the Comit ia Centuriata were ſtill ratified 
here in ſhew, this being the older and more conſtitutional 
* Aflembly of the two; and it was eaſily conducted, thirty 
©, zi&ors, or public officers repreſenting the thirty Curiæ. And 
& ſo Cicero ſeems to diſtinguiſh between the vera Comitia Curi- 
Fata, and thoſe ad ſprciem. atgne ad uſurpationem vetuſtatis per 
&© triginta lictores auſpiciorum causd adumbrata. — 88 


> 


Ihe number of the Tribes grew up from four to five and thir- 
Akty, (the firſt being called Us bane, the additional ones 
Rut icæ) without a correſpondent enlargement of the Curie. 
So that there was not a Roman ho did not belong to ſame 
ſome one 


* 9 
1 7 £ bk ” 
7 * « * 4 4 + 


t of the Cur 12, — . 


: 1 For ſome time the Tribes, with their Curie, compre- 
©; hended the People of Rome in one manner of diſtribution, and 


ce the ſix Claſſes, with their Centuries in another, without any 


mixture or relation; but as Sigoniys gathers from Livy, after- 
cc "5 OY 7 p * : b | 
ther. Which may be thus comprehended, viz. by conceiv- 


* ing the Roman people diſtributed 2 * were) into xxxv 
Tribes, each Tribe into fix Claſſes, and every Claſs into 
e the. appointed number of Centuries, Every. Claſs, which be- 
fore took in all the people of Rome, of that lot, or. diſtinction 
“ as now broke into xxxy ſhares according to the number 

$ of, the Tribes. | | . 5 5 5 8 N 185 EN 
By the Tribes, here ſpoken of, are meant, I preſume, the four 
City-Tribes; that theſe comprehended,' (pot all the Roman People, 
as the fix claſſes with their centuries, did,) but the people who in- 
habited Rome, or. belonged to the Curiæ; for the learned Writer 
has juſt obſerved, that it was not neceſſary that every Reman ſhould 
belong to ſome one of the Curie, as it was, that he ſhould belong 
to ſome Tribe or Century. And ſa when in p. 186, he ſays that. 


© 4 : x . 
2 . J 


: 1 
4 1 was * 
- 


after the inſtitution. of the Comitia Centuriata—the votes of the 


«© people came to be collected, not by fraternities or companies, but 
„ bya new diſtribution of the ſame Peap/e according to their rank. 
* conſequence and ſubſtance,” the like diſtinction is to be remem- 
bered becauſe the people of whom the fraternities or companies were 
compoſed, made but a part of the Aſſembly by Centuries. 

| cc t 
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It may be uſeful to take a ſhort review of the manner of p. 188. 


ce, 


0 
cc 


cc 


cc 
46 
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the people to form their judgment. 


paſſing Laws at Rome. 


The perſon, who had a Law to propoſe, firſt wrote it over 


at home, and ſhewed it his friends, before he propoſed it, 
that there might be nothing in it contrary to the form and ne- 
ceſſary ingredients of ſuch a propoſal. | 


te Next followed a proclamation appointing a day to meet 


upon. There was always a neceſſary interval of Tres Nun- 


dine, or twenty-ſeven days, between this proclamation, and 
the day of Aſſembly : that the Tribus Ruſtica, which came 
to Rome to Ret, might be acquainted with the contents 


of the Law. 


** It was not lawful to hold this court upon the very day of 
the Nundinæ; but it was held, commonly, upon the day af- P. 189. 


ter. For the Nundinæ were . ne ſaſti. 

« The ſame number of days was obſerved in ſummoning 
thoſe Comitia, which were held for the election of magi- 
ſtrates: that the canditates might have time to apply, mm 


e The ſame rule was obſerved i in all AS: that were heard 
66 


by the people— 
lf the propoſer was of the Magiſtratus Majores, 1 com- 


monly laid it before the Senate for their approbation: the 
Tribunes laid their Pebiſcita before the People, without con- 
ſulting the Senate. 

„When they were aſſembled, a crier proclaimed the Law 


after a clerk, that read it to him. 
Then the propoſal was ſupported or oppoſed, either by the 


magiſtrates, who had this right inherent in their office, or 


by private people, who bad firſt obtained this leave from the 
magiſtrate. | 


« If any private man ſpoke, it was done before the magi- 


; ſtrate ſpoke, that the latter might have no influence i in ſway- 


ing the former. 

This was called Legem ſuadere or diſſuadere. 
ce Tt was now the proper time for the interpoſition of the 
TRIBUNE, who by his vEro had a power of putting a ſtop 


to all buſineſs, which was called Legi intercedere. If no- 
thing of this kind interfered, after ſome religious ceremonies, 
they proceeded to what was called Sortitio, which was thus: 
<« after theeſtabliſhment of the claſſes and centuries it prevailed 
"oF ſome time, that the centuries of the firſt claſs, which was 
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The ROMAN HISTOR Tr. Bock II. 
a balance for all the reſt, were called to give their votes firſt, 
which frequently determined the whole proceſs. For if they 
concurred in opinion, it was needleſs to take the ſenſe of the 
reſt. — If there was a neceſſity, the others were called in their 
order, till a majority of the centuries was obtained. This 
method after ſome continuance was altered, and the centu- 
Tries not called out by any preeminence, but by lot. A box 
ſurna or ſitella was produced, and the names of the xxxv 
Tribes, upon billets or tickets, thrown in; and the box 


being ſhaken, each tribe voted in the order, in which they 


were drawn out. And not only the Tribe, but the Century 

under that Tribe, was determined in the ſame method b. 
For we have lately ſeen the centuries thrown into the Tribes, 
and involved in that diſtribution. The Tribe which was firſt 
drawn was called the Prerogative Tribe, and the Century in 
that Tribe, the Prerogative Century, And the perſon firſt 


called, Honoris cauſa, in that century was called Primus. 


„The lots being drawn for the Tribes and Centuries, the 
propoſer of the law directed every man to repair to his Tribe 
or Century by theſe ſolemn words: | # | 
S1 VOBLS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE QUIRITES. ' 


„ The votes were given for ſome time by word of mouth: 


But about the year 614 4. Gabinius carried 'a queſtion — 
That every man ſhould vote in the election of officers, not 
by word of mouth, but by ballot. Two of theſe were given 
to every voter, the one inſcribed A. i. e. Ax r I duo, the o- 
ther U. R. i. e. Ur RoGas. Two years afterwards I. 
Caſſius "Trib. Pl. propoſed a law that ſuch ballots ſhould be 
uſed alſo in the courts of Judicature, inſcribed A. i. e. AB- 
S$OLVO; C. ConDEmNo; N. L. Nox Liguer. — 
« Next to this A. 621. C. Papirius Carbo introduced them 
into the Comitia for the purpoſe we are now conſidering: — 
After the receipt of their billets, [from the Diſtributo- 
res, called alſo Diribitores and Diviſores] they [the voters] 
were to proceed over an extempore ſtage of planks, raiſed on 
purpoſe, and called, from their likeneſs, Pontes ; in number 
thirty-five, or 193, according as the Comitia were Tributa 
or Centuriata. From the ſtraightneſs of the way I ſhould 
conclude, they voted viritim. — 2 5 f 

« As at one end of the bridge they received their billets from 
the hands of the Diribitores, ſo at the other, they returned 


b Mr. Kennet ſeems to differ from Dr. Taylor in this particular, 
making the Prerogative Tribe and the Prerogative Century only to be 
determined by 11, the reſt to be ure wocate, becauſe they were call- 

ed out according to their proper places. Vid. ſupr. p. 94, 96. 
| $4 them 
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ce them to the officers called Rogatores, who were placed there 
&* with boxes or urns to receive them. But as both theſe offices 
* lay open to corruption, — they were ſometimes chequed by 
«« inſpeQors, Cuftodes, placed over them; ſometimes people 
of the firſt character, to prevent colluſion, would execute 
*© theſe offices in their own perſon. — 


© The people [the voters] after they had given their votes 


«© were immediately incloſed behind rails or Cancelli, ſet up for 
66 


cc 
cc 


foul play) and called with great ſimplicity, from their likeneſs 
to ſheep pens, OvILIA. | 


After each Tribe (or Century) had paſſed by, the ſuffrages 
6c or votes of that Tribe (or Century) which had been marked 
« with dots or points, were caſt up: — Hence in Horace. 


©. Omne tulit punctum 


cc 
cc 
4. 
«k 


conſiſted in two things, in probibendo and in rogando. In 
virtue of the former, he had'a place in the Senate, but no 
vote, and by his ſingle negative, or Veto, by the ſingle Veto 
of any one of the number, all proceedings were ſtopt. 


cc In virtue of the othery viz. Rogando, he had a right to 
* ſummon the people to the Comitia Tributa (where the Patri- 
c crans alſo might be preſent and vote, if they pleaſed, but 
* could not be compelled, nor. were they ſummoned) and there 
<* propoſed a queſtion, which if it paſſed into a Law, was there- 
i fore called Plebiſcitum, i. e. Scitum Plebis. 


ce 


cc- 


ſame with flatuere. 


cc 


tricians, and were not properly Laws, but owed their ſtrength 
cc 


chiefly to compact and connivance, rather than proper au- 

c thority, which they had not, ob defeclum majeſtatis. 

* Afterwards they bound the whole People. 
The learned Writer gives © the hiſtory of theſe proceedings 

& as they are related by ſome who ſeem [he ſays] to have con- 


&* ſidered them moſt accurately” [and he refers to Funccrus de 


ſenect. L. L. pag. 445, as if he borrowed the hiſtory from 
| him. ] | 8 
„ 1 


that purpoſe (to prevent confuſion in the Aſſembly, or any 
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© 'The power of this officer [the Tribune of the commons] p. 198. 


4. Feita Plebis appellantur ea, que. Plebs ſuo ſuffragio ſine Patri- Feftus 
bus juſſit, Plebeio magiſlratu rogante. | | in V. 
For ſciſcere, ſcire, &c. like yiwoxuv of. the Greeks, 1s the 


cc Theſe Laws i firlt bound only themſelves, not the Pa- p. 199: 


2 >> r —— ů — 2 bn * 
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p. 200. 
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* A. U. C. 260. Seceſſio in Montem Saerum. The conſtitu- 


40 
ce 


66 


40 
6 
66 
66 
66 


tion of the Tribunicial Power, and a Decree. . Ut id ratum 
efſet, quod Plebs ad ſe per Trib. Neb. latum juſſiſſet, Livy 
11. 33 cs : OR” 
c H. U. C. 306. A ſecond ſeceſſion in Montem Aventinum 
M. HoraTius Barbatus, and L. Valerius Potitus Coſs. the 
year of the abdication of the Decemviri, LEx HoraTla, 
ut quod Tributim Plebs juſſiſſet, | Populum teneret. Qua Lege 
Tribuniciis Rogationibus telum acerrimum datum eſt, Liv. 
111. 65. ä 


« 4. U. C. 415. Publius Philo Diflator. A Law to explain 


cc 


2 
4 


cc 


ce 
cC 
66 
66 


66 
66 
6c 


and amend the act of 306, where the word was Populum, 
viz, that the Plebiſcita ſhould oblige all the Quirites, Liv. 
viii. 12. This DiQator is ſometimes called Publilius, and 
this Law LEX PUBLILIa. oy 5 i 
6% A. U. C. 467. LEX HoRTENSIA. r wy Diatator | 
Seceſſio in Faniculum. [ Epit. Liv. lib. xi.] The Patricians 
had attempted to fruſtrate the Lex Horatia. And now the 
people were pacified with the ratification of it, by the Lex 
Hortenfia. | 5 5 

& Tribuni neque advocant. Patricios, neque ad eos referre ulla de 


re poſſunt: ita ne Leges quidem proprie, ſed Plebiſcita appel. 
lantur, que Tribunts Pl. Feen de accepta As 1 BU 1 


GATIONIBUS ANTE PaTrRICII NON TENEBANTUR po- 
NEC Q. HorTEnstus DicTAToR EAM LEGEM TULIT 
ut eo jure, quod Plebes flatuiſſet | omnes Quirites tenerentur, 
Gell. xv. 27. eee TIE. 
% 9. Hortenſius Dictator, cum Plebs feceſſiſſet in Janiculum, 
legem in Eſculeto tulit, ut quod ea juſſiſſet, omnes Dyirites Lie- 


ret, Plin. xvi. 10. 


This hiſtory is, in ſome parts of it, controverted by other 
writers. | | 


6 Thus Plebiſcita became Laws.—— 


& To cloſe with the 

| CoMirIA TRIBVUTA. 
CC We have ſeen the diſtinction between the Comil ia Curiata 
and the Comitia Centuriata of the Romans: — it is proper i 
conſider the third fort, the Comitia Tributa. The account 
given of each of theſe by a writer in A. Gellius ſtands thus: 


There ſeems to be ſome miſtake here ; for Livy does not men- 


tion in 11. 33. nor, I believe, any where elſe, a Decree made 4. z 
260. Ut id ratum eſſet, &c. 5 made A. C. C 


e | | 
aun: 
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cc 
66 


% Quum ex P's, Hominum ſuffragium feratur, Curiata 
Comitia efſe ; quum ex Cenſu & tate, Centuriata ; guum 


ex regionibus & locis, 'Tributa, xv. 27. 


& Forgetting therefore, that there were ever Gil Aſſemblies 
as the Curiata, we find the ſenſe of the Roman People ordina- 
rily taken in that Council, which Servius eſtabliſhed by a di- 
geſtion of his ſubjects according to age, quality and condition, 
and called it the Comitia Centuriata. It was in this they 


held the elections of magiſtrates, the trials of offences, the 


deliberations about peace and war ; and here were all matters 
adjuſted relating to legiſlation, to adoptions, and to laſt wills 
and teſtaments. In a word, it was the cnly Aſſembly for 
tranſacting public buſineſs. 


Upon this account it was never called but by the officers 


of the firſt diſtinction, and held with very extraordinary rites 
and ſolemnities, viz. with thoſe kinds of religious ſervices, 


which were, appropriated to the Pairicians, to the excluſion 


of the other part of the ſubject. 

% Penes quos igitur ſunt auſpicia more 8 ? nempe penes 
Patres. Nam flebeius quidem Magiftratus nullus auſpicato 
creatur. Nobis adeo propria ſunt auſpicia, ut non folum ques 
populus creat Patricios Magiſtratus, non aliter, quam auſpi- 


cato, creet : ſed nos quoque ipſi ſme ſu uffrag io pepuli auſpicato in- 


terregem prodamus, & privatim auſpicia habeamus, gs Iſti ne 


in Magiſtratibus quidem habent, Liv. vi. 41. 

“ 1. This was therefore one great and eſſential difference 
between the two Aſſemblies [the Centuriata and the Tri- 
buta.] 

„% Hence it was, that the Patricians being ſeized of the au- 
ſpicia, and many religious rites, would frequently diſappoint 


the commons (who, had an intereſt in a bill, or a point to 


carry) under a pretence of religion, and make an adjourn- 
ment, in order to gain time for canvaſſing. It was calſed 
Obnunciare when they reported the auſpices to be unfavoura- 
ble. 


But the Comitia by Tribes had nothing of all this) were 


opened with little or no ceremony, were not diſturbed by 
the report of any bad omens, and did not admit of adjourn- 
ment. 

* But other differences we find many and material. | 

& 2. In the one caſe the Senate was to be conſulted, in the 
a it needed not. 

Beſides the difference between Lex and Plebiſeitum, 
Coe Ck1MEs, and thoſe of a higher nature, were 
cognizable in the Comitia Centuriata ONLY : in the other 

K k 4 „ 
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& [the Tributa] the puniſhments never extended beyond fine 


„ and baniſhment.” 


4. The general ſenſe of the people (univerſally). was 
better had, when the ſuffrages of every individual were 
equally valid. When Rome voted by her Centuries, the 
balance was with the -better, ſort : and that multitude 
which compoſed her loweſt Century was very rarely con- 


„ The thought of this Aﬀembly [the Comitia Tributa] was 
firſt ſtruck off by the people in the caſe of CortoLANus, 
4% J. U. C. 262. The Roman Comitia, we have ſeen to be held 
principally upon theſe three occaſions. 

* 1. For the trial of Roman citizens. 

* 2. For the election of magiſtrates and officers. 

< 3. For the eſtabliſhment of new laws, and the abrogation 


* of old ones. 


When the cauſe therefore of CokiolAxvs came on, 


„ who was the idol of the better fort, and the averſion of the 


lower, it was impoſſible to conviet him upon the plan of Fu- 


* dicature which then tee? But NY us will ſ peak for 
* me. 


(This brings us about again to the queſtion, which gave oc- 


caſion to the making theſe Extracts, from the learned Writer” $ 
© Treatiſe.) 


Well, what ſays Dionyſ 1 
He tells us in the paſſages * Nite to by the lated Writer, 
© That early in the l of the 25 appointed for the trial, 
ea more 


2 Emiraon; N rde Teirn ayoęds, d e 5X Tov yes ix dog. 300; 
our TeoTapor, oueAnnulas eis r rede, tobe, r. arti v ayoger, 
oN Anjpag xo) GuvexdAgy To aber i175. Oyaitw ix, fia | 
1 ve ef yogas Trete Near, i, ole tprnnov as Qua u nat 


"&vra;. Kal TOTE ITNPTON #ytrero Pope oe EKKAHYIA ra 


ardęog (cmnino cum Lapo & Gelenio K rde . 0 bg 1 STAE- 
TIKH* v N = inan T&y llasgixlie, l u TETO vinarat X24 
rn Aoxitiv a&urTwy gvrayew txxArciav, wow autor region zv. 


Quuu autem dies trinundini inttaret, turba ex agris, quanta nun- 
quam ante, in urbem confluxit, & ſummo mane forum occupavit, 
Tribuni vero plebem ad Tributa Comitia vocarunt, & Comitii loca 
funibus undique clauſerunt, in Werz ſingulæ Tribus diſt indtæ, & 
aliæ ab aliis ſeparatz erunt ſuture. Et tune primum P. R. Tributis 
Comitiis viritim ſuffragia tulit, multum I ES Patribus, & 


impedire volentibus ne hoc fieret, atque Centuriata Comitia more 


And 


patrio babenda cenſentibus. 
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«© a more numerous crowd of people from the country, ap- 


&© peared in the Forum, than had ever been ſeen there before: 


* that the Tribunes called them to an Aſſembly by Tribes, 
© and divided the Comitium, or place of Aſſembly into por- 


* tions by extended cords, in order to range the Tribes 
_ © diſtin and ſeparate one from another: and that THEN for 


* the firſt time the Roman people gave their ſuſfrages by 
* Tribes, the_Patricians oppoling it, and declaring that Co- 
* mitia by Centuries ought to be held according to the ancient 
«© cuſtom.” | A : 5 

Then he tells us the old ſtory: that in the Comitia Centu- 
riata the Centuries of the firſt claſs, which were the majority 
of the whole, and which conſiſted of the richeſt citizens, al- 
ways voted firſt, and then the Centuries of the ſecond claſs, 
and then the Centuries of the third claſs, and ſo on; and that 
the loweſt claſſes ſeldom voted. And that for theſe reaſons, 
the friends of Coriolanus were for Comitia Centuriata, hop- 


ing that he would be abſolved by the Centuries of the firſt claſs 
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alone, or at leaſt, by thoſe of the ſecond and third. But the 


Tribunes, ſuſpecting the ſame, were therefore for Comitia Tri- 
buta; an Aſſembly where every citizen had a vote, and all 


votes were of equal value. 5 


It is this repreſentation of the caſe by Dionyſius which has led 
the learned Writer to ſay (as above) that Coriolanus was the idol 
of the better ſort — and that it was impoſſible to convici him upon. 


And alittle below : 3 | 
| Of ptr & ourerywrifoures Magriu=—ntizr xan'r ] ard Ta Tin 
rot i,; vroAzpuBdrotis Thx jiv amo ve TewTnNs XAvTEWS US 
r OXTW Xe iverixortas. Abxuv amonu0norolas Tov. avdea, i N ne 
vs Tos Rurigas 1 Teiry;, Or N Ane, TEUTS vAuguperory x 
aur Tir Ouhenixiv inxAnciar yorro dev ovrayi, xa; Ty aywrs inte 


T0904, Xvgicn' ive jpnTE o ri Tav TN2Tiuv WeEovixTWC ty ITE Os 


obige Tar OTMTAYY GTHAOTIOHY i νν,ẽẽ Xwean, furt @migeiros tis 
Ta; ioyaras xinoer; T0 OnppoTiacy ThnlJeg amTOXxMinTHAL TW iow , 


woo 1Pos N Ka ipoTIpO;, vdr, ANNA YEopurvors fic HAYOES THY 


Id imeriynxocs xaTy Dvds. | 


Marcii igitur Coriolani propugnatores — poſcebant [Centuriata] 


Comitia, quæ ex cenſu fiebant; ſperantes fore ut fortaſſe a prime | 
claſſis nonaginta & octo Centuriis, fin minus, a ſecunda ſaltem, aut 
tertia, abſolveretur. At Tribuni hoc ſuſpicati, & ipſi FTributa Comi- 


tia habenda eſſe putarunt, & id judicium illis committendum, ut ne- 
que pauperes deteriore eſſent conditione, quam divites, neque Tribu- 
les minus honoratum locum quam milites graviter armati, haberent; 
neque Plebs in ultimas rejecta Claſſes a ſuffragiorum æqualitate ex- 
cluderetur, ſed æquo ſuffragiorum & honorum jure omnes inter ſe 
ſtuerentur, & patiter vocati ſuffragia Tributim ferrent. 

| | the 
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tbe plan of Fudicature which then prevailed. But ſurely ho M 
tive could be more unluckily invented by the Hiſtorian than 
what he has given the Tribunes for defiring Comitia 'Tributa at 
this time; namely, the apprehenſion that Coriolanus would be 
acquitted, if he were tried by the Centuries. This motive, 
I ſay, was invented without _ wit, and probably for want of 
memory. He forgot that he had told us, in the beginning of 
the ſtory, that the flaming anger of Coriolanus againſt the Ple- 
betans had a particular cauſe, over and above the cauſes of an- 
ger that were common to the Patricians in general; that the 
Plebeians had put a perſonal affront upon him, when he ſtood 
candidate [not many months, perhaps not many weeks before] 
at the laſt election of Conſuls. The people, that is, the CEN- 
TURIEs, had rejected him becauſe of his daring, enterpriſing 
ſpirit, and the apprehenſion they had of his attempting the de- 
ſtruction of the. Tribunitian Power; and eſpecially . becauſe 
they were terrified with the multitude of Patricians that ap- 
peared in his favour, and ſhewed more zeal for his promotion, 
than they had ever ſhewn in behalf of any candidate 2. And 
this affront was before he had provoked the people by his pro- 


ject of ſtarving them into a ſurrendery of their newly-acquired 


privileges. 3 | 
It is plain therefore, that he was not the idol of the better 
(i. e. the richer) fort, of which the majority of the Centuries 
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Adee, &c. | 
Nam præter publicas criminationes, quandam etiam privatam ac 
novam cauſam habebat, ob quam plebeios merits odiffe videbatur, 
illam videlicet injuriam recens acceptam. Proximis enim comitiis 
illi conſulatum petenti, & patricios fuffragantes habenti, Plebs adver- 
ſata magiſtratum illum dari non eſt paſſa, quod illius viri claritatem, 
& audaciam ſuſpectam haberet, ne forte propterea aliquid rerum no- 
varum moliretur, & tribunitiam poteſtatem everteret ; przcipue vero 
quod timeret Patriciorum multitudinem, quz nulli candidato tanta 
animi alacritate unquam ante fecerat, quantam erga ipſum tunc de- 
monſtrarat. Ille igitur ob hanc contumeham ira percitus, & muta- 
tain reipublice formam in priſtinum ſtatum reſtituere cupiens, &c. 
| conſiſted 


\ 
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conſiſted ; and that it was very poſſible to convict bim upon the plan 
of 3 which then wth, ny Fg 2 5 1 
he learned Writer has remarked, that The Patriciansp. 179. 
„ and Plebeians were two faCtions in the ſtate, blended indeed 
c very frequently, with regard to honour, rank and condition, 
but ſtill ſeparated by deſcent and family-intereſis. Coriolanus 
was probably the idol of the younger Patricians, and perhaps of 
ſome of the elder; but, if he had been the idol of all the 
Patricians theſe would have been overpowered by the Pleberans® 
in the ComiTla CENTURIATA. For we may obſerve, that 
the great points which the Commons carried againſt the Nebles, 
in the early days of the Republic, were carried in Comitia by 
Centuries: As, particularly, The Law for electing the TRI- v. of R. 
BUNEs in Coui TIA TRIBUTA. And the LEX HoRAT IA, 282. 
which gave the PLEBISCITA, made in CoMITIA TRIBUTA,Y. of R. 
the force of Laws binding the whole Roman People. 304. 
And doubtleſs it was in Comitia Centuriata that Coriolanus (in Y. of R. 
his abſence) and Menenius (after trial) were condemned, and 263. 
Servilius (after trial) acquitted. « | Y. of R. | 
The learned Writer tells us (as we ſee above) that“ Ca- 2 | 
© PITAL CRIMEs were cognizable in the Comitia Centuriata d . 
© ONLY: in the other [the Tributa] the puniſhments never gi, c. 
extended beyond fine and baniſhment.” Yet according to p. 269; 
Dionyſius, the Comitia Tributa, in the firſt years after their in- | 
troduQtion, were employed in nothing, that appears, but Trying | 
CarrTAL CAusks. For bu Sten was only Ba- 5 
niſbed, the Hiſtorian intimates ®, that it was not for want of 
power in the Aſſembly, or want of inclination in the Tribunes, | 
to take away his life, but becauſe theſe Magiſtrates feared that 
the people would acquit him rather than come into a ſentence 
of death againſt him. (And to this may be added, that perpe- 
tual baniſhment was a capital puniſhment.) TY OY 
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— Cognoverunt [Tribuni] totam reipublicz potentiam in ſuffra- 
giis poſitam eſſe, quam facile obtinebunt, quod numero nos vin- 
cant. D. Hal. puts theſe words into the mouth of Coriolanus. L. vil. 


b "Aridwxar od Snpagyes 711 þ1Þ0ov Tas Pvnai, Tinnpea imypatLarls D. H. I. 
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Tribuniĩ litem exilio perpetuo zſtimarunt, & tribus in ſuffragia 
miſerunt, quia (ut exiſtimo) verebantur ne is ahſolveretur, fi eum 
morte mulctandum propoſuiſſent. 
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And ſo likewiſe, by the Greek Hiſtorian's account, both 
Menenius and Servilius were, in Comitia Tributa, tried for 
_ their lives : though one was only fined and the other acquitted. 
And Livy ſays expreſly, that Menenius was tried e for his life 
ap condemned, though the ſentence was afterwards changed to 
a fine. | e e e ot hs 
Now, if I. ivy's report be true, we muſt agree, either that 
Menenius was not tried in Comitia Tributa, as Dionyſius pre- 
tends; or that thoſe Comitia took cognizance of Capital Crimes, 
%%% A ( 
Bur that the reader may the better judge what dependance 
is to be had on the authority of the Greek Hiſtorian, with re- 
gard to the point in queſtion, I ſhall give a ſhort ſummary of 
his account of Coriolanus's affair, as far as it concerns Comitia 
yy Tribes. | 5 ee , N 
Vide ſupr. The thought of trying CortoLanus in Comitia Tributa 
p. 197. is firſt ſtarted by BRU Tus (now ÆTdile) in a private con- 
ference between him and the Tribune S1cinnius; and we 
may ſuppoſe the intention of proceeding in that method to be, 
for ſome time, a ſecret known only to the Tribunes and Æ- 
ales,” 8 3 
g But this ſecret is ſcemingiy betrayed by Decius, one of the 
Tribunes, choſen by the reſt to be their ſpeaker, in their con- 
ference with the Senate. The Tribunes had, in a private meet- 
ing with the Conſuls yielded ſo far to their preſſing inſtances, as 
to conſent to Ask a Senatus Conſultum, authoriſing the people 
to bring Coriolanus into judgment before them. Decius's taſk, 
| therefore, is to convince the Fathers of the reaſonableneſs of 
D. H. p. what is demanded. In the cloſe of his argumentation he is 
451. made to ſpeak of ſummoning the accuſed to a juſt and legal 
de trial, where the whole People, divided by Tribes, may give 
ec their votes, after being ſworn d.“ . . 
Not to dwell on the legal! Trial, authorized by neither 
Law nor Cuflom, the ſecret, I ſay, ſeems to be betrayed by De- 
cius: but that it was only whiſpered or muttered to himſelf, 
and not really diſcovered, is plain: X 8 
1. Firſt, Becauſe, in the debate, no notice is taken of it, 
though a much more material point, than what they diſpute 
about. | . 1 : 


e In mulcta temperarunt Tribuni : quum capitis anquiſiſſent, duo. 

millia zris damnato mulQam edixerunt. Liv. L. ii. c. 52. £ 
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2. Becauſe the arguments, uſed on both ſides, ne 
imply, That the Trial of the accuſed before the people, which 
the Tribunes demanded, could mean nothing but à Trial in 
Comitia by Centur ie. SHE ei ane $0008 
For with what propriety could Decius plead the Law of Va- 
lerius Poplicola for appeals to the people, if by the People was to 
be underſtood an Aſſembly of the People by Tribes? Poplicola's 


— 


- 


Law could regard fuch Aſſemblies of the: People: only, as were, 


at that time, conſtitutional and in uſe; at which time neither 
Comitia Tributa, nor even Tribunes had ever been heard of. 


And when Valerius (brother of Poplicola) makes himſelf ad- D. Hal. 
vocate for the popular cauſe, and is repreſented reaſoning thus: p. 462. 


—As wo n create the ſupreme ahnual magiſtrates, enact laws, 
abrogate laws, derree peace and war (and theſe are the moſt im- 
portant affairs of the Republit) ' why not ſuffer them alſo to be. 


| Judges in criminal cauſes, and efpecially, when a citizen is accuſed 


of aiming at the deſtruction of the public liberty? What ſenſe or 
truth is there in this diſcourſe; if Valerius, by the People, did 


not mean, the People in Comitia by Centuries? For to theſe Aſ- 


ſemblies, and to theſe only, belonged the prerogatives which 
e dec are ol 95 ee ee of 


he mentions. 


And when hp Claudiur challenges Drefar to hame an ine p. 457. 


ſtance, ſince the Valerian Lau was enaQted, of à Patricia 
brought into judgment before the People. How extremely 


fooliſh would this challenge. have been, if by the People he had 


meant Comi 
. [1 * 4 


iſt 2 FELIPE 'Y 14 | 1 n inen OLNEY oy . We: | ” 
>» Becauſe by the peculiar'privilege of Comitia Tributa, the 


bi 


Senatus Conſultum, which the Tribunes' with ſo much ardor ſol- 


luQtance..: And this is a clear proof, that the Senatus Con ultum, 
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tia Tributa, à tribunal which hitherto had not &. 
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be ROMAN His TOR . Book II. 
Trial) did not authoriſe the People to try Coriolanut in Comitia 
Tributa, a Plebeio Magiſtratu habita. And if ſo, and if Dio- 
nyſius is to be credited, what will follow? That a moſt impor- 
tant change in the conſtitution of the Republic was effected, 
not only without a Law, or a Plebiſcitum, but without ſo much 
as a Senatus Conſultum to authoriſe it. Is this credible? Would 
the Conſuls have dared to conſent to ſuch an innovation, with- 


dut authority from the Senate, at leaſt ? Or is it probable that 


the Senate would have taken upon them to authoriſe it, with- 
out the approbation of the eſtabliſhed legiſlature, the Comitia 


.. Centuriata ? | 


Bur in Dionyſius's relation there are other particulars which 


deſtroy its credit. 


1. Firſt his repreſenting CorroLAxus and his friends, as 


flruck dumb, quite at a loſs for an anſwer to a charge, known 


by the whole Aſſembly to be falſe. I mean the charge of his 
ſharing the ſpoil-which he got in the territory of-Antium, among 
his dependants and creatures onty;;z- whereas he diſtributed it 
ray" all his ſoldiers, and thoſe foldiers were preſent to teſti- 


1 IC ox LO BODIES a3 0G 401.349 ; X L 
2. After citing, in his fourth book, the authorities of Fabiur, 


and Cato, and Henoniur (whom he calls an author wortby of 


credit) in proof, that there were thirty Tribes at leaſt, in the 


time of K. Servius Tullius, he now ſpeaks of twenty-one only, 


as voting at the trial of Coriolanur. This is not like a diligent 


and accurate hiſtorian; and! it has puzzled the commentators. 
The Jeſuits are fully perſuaded that there were but twenty-one 


Tribes at this time; which they think evident from the ſtory of 


Manut. de the trial. Si gonius is of the ſame opinion. But Manutius having 
Com. Rom. faith in Fubius, Cato, and Venoniut, and ſuppoſing Dionyſius to 


cap. 2. 


have the ſame, declares for thirty-one: but then he is at a loſs 


to gueſs, why only twenty - one voted at the trial, and is angry 


with Dionyſius for not clearing up the matter. To ſave the 
hiſtorian's credit, he is willing to believe, that ten of the Tribes 


were hindered; from coming, by the Tribunes, ho ſuſpected 


them of being inclined to favour the accuſed. M. Dacier 


ſpeaks as if he were ſure, that this was the caſe. Nevertheleſs, 


from what Diomſſus himſelf ſays, no ſuch ſolution of the diffi- 
culty can be admitted. For he tells us expreſsly that all the 
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Diem dixerunt [ Tribuni] qua die finem huic Judicio impoſitur 
erant, OMNESQUE: CaVEs.rogarunt ut ad eam diem adeſſent, quod 
de rebus maximis eſſent cognituri. 9 


citiz ens 


* e — 1 3 : | / ; 
Book II. The Roman HIS ro rx. 
Citizens were ſummoned to hear the cauſe. And one of the 
reaſons which he gives, why the Tribunes would have the 
people vote by Tribes, is, that from thoſe Comitia no citizen 9 n 1. 
was excluded, and the vote of every the meaneſt Roman was ii. p.465.- 
of equal value with that of the moſt noble. And he adds, 
«© That, in this, the Tribunes had more reaſon. on their ſide, ; 
ct than the opponents; for that the cognizance of ſtate-crimes, 
cc belonged equally to every citizen; and that a cauſe, referred 
© to the judgment of the people, ought not to be determined 
cc by a faction of the Patricians.” Nor, for the ſame reaſon, | 
by a fa#tion of the Plebeians, which it would manifeſtly be, if 
ten Tribes were excluded from voting, becauſe ſuſpecte of dif- 
fering in opinion from the Tribunes.] © 
And methinks it is time loſt, to ſeek a ſolution of this diffi- 
culty, unleſs ſome very zealous and able friend of the hiſtorian 
could find a way to make ſenſe of what he ſays, after telling us, 
that twelve Tribes voted againſt Coriolanus, and only nine for 
him. He adds, So that if two Tribes had acceded to the D. Hal. 
© nine, the accuſed would have been abſolved by the zQuAL1-p. 569 
* . Ty of votes, accordin to the law in that caſe provided.“ It 
| is unlucky here, that no Guppoſeable different reading can reduce 
this paſſage to be an object of human underſtanding. . What 
f has been offered by ſome commentators in defence of the hiſto- 
rian's ſingular manner of exprefling himſelf, it would be inex- 
Ys cuſable to repeat. 1 | 


But now, to crown all, theſe Comitia Tributa, of which the 
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” hiſtorian has ſaid ſo much, prove, at laſt, to be Comitia Cu- 
* riata, if we may regard what he tells us (L. ix. p. 603.) in 
of ſpeaking of the conteſt about Volero's bill, He repreſents the 
zz MB Tribune Lætoriut (or Leforius) putting the Patricians in mind 
to of the articles of accommodation on the Mont Sacer; and then 
08 of “ two laws, enacted, not a great while ago, by the people; 
* % one whereby the Senate were to authoriſe the people to try 
he 4 any Patrician they pleaſed, at their Tribunal; the other that 
des © the people's votes [at ſuch trials] ſhould no longer be taken 
ed * in Comitia Centuriata, but in Comitia Curiata 4. 
6 lend & TauTq Tos vous iw,jebe, Us 8 nos Og” op g 
I res wos, TOY Te ig Twv Ara gn Tis re, we Hwa 1 
hb Be To Inppy Tov if2oias alen a ds ayer; Jour Tur Tatginiur, 
4 xa} Toy bre rd Pn, ws or irs Tyr Nogirw ixxAnorar, U k 
"4 Tv XBCLAT W £7066) Toy u xvgiar. D. H. L. ix. p. 60 3. 
oy” His autem commemoratis, leges oltendit quas populus non multo 
1 ante tulerat, alteram de judicis' tranſlatis. ut ſcilicet ſenatus pote- 
ſtatem populi dediſſet judicantli quoſcunque de patriciis vellet; al- 
. teram de ſuffragiis ferendis, ut non amplius penes Centutiata, ſed 


penes Cutiata Comitia ſuffragia eſſe voluerit. 


5 It 
ens 8 | . | i 


= 444 The Roman His TOR TJ. Book II. 
1 N It is this paſſage, I believe, (for I can obſerve no other of 
| the ſort) which occaſions Manutius to ſay (Cap. 2. de Com. 
Þþ . Rom.) Torquet me non leviter & illud in ejuſdem Dionyſii 
| > © | libro vii. [ix.] quod Curiata Comitia non diſtinguit a TFibutis; 
l nam in judicio Coriolani in quo Tribus ſuffragium tuliſſe, & ipſe 
cx Plutarcbus tradunt, Curias tamen & Curiatam Concionem no- 
minat : — qua ratione Curias admiſceat, non intelligo; aliud 
enim eſſe populum Curiatim, aliud Tributim citatre, ec. 
Sj Whether Manutius refers to the paſſage which I have cited 
1 from Lib. ix, or not; it is plain that he has been teized and 
bu tormented by ſome inconſiſtencies of our hiſtorian, in relation 


- 


to his Comitia by Tribes. And, I think, it is as plain, that 

| | Manutius was indiſcreet, to let his repoſe be diſturbed by ſo 
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